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PREFACE. 


In  the  years  1805  and  1806, 1  published  the 
First  Part  of  the  following  Translation,  with  the 
Text  of  the  Original.  Since  that  period,  two 
impressions  of  the  whole  of  the  Divina  Comme- 
dia,  in  Italian,  have  made  their  appearance  in 
this  country.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
add  a  third :  and  I  am  induced  to  hope  that  the 
Poem,  even  in  the  present  yersion  of  it,  may  not 
be  without  interest  for  the  mere  English  reader. 

The  translation  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts, 
"  The  Purgatory"  and  "  The  Paradise,"  was  be- 
gun long  before  the  First,  and  as  early  as  the 
year  1797 ;  but,  owing  to  many  interruptions, 
not  concluded  till  the  summer  before  last.  On 
a  retrospect  of  the  time  and  exertions  that  have 
been  thus  employed,  I  do  not  regard  those  hours 
as  the  least  happy  of  my  life,  during  which  (to 
use  the  eloquent  language  ©f  Mr.  Coleridge) 
"my  individual  recollections  have  been  sus- 
pended, and  lulled  to  sleep  amid  the  music  of 
nobler  thoughts ;"  nor  that  study  misapplied, 
which  has  familiarized  me  with  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  efforts  of  the  human  invention. 

To  those  who  shall  be  at  the  trouble  of  exam- 
ining into  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
the  task  has  been  executed,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  suggest,  that  their  judgment  should  not  be 
formed  on  a  comparison  with  any  single  text 
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of  my  Author ;  since,  in  more  instances  tljan  I 
have  noticed,  I  have  had  to  make  my  choice 
out  of  a  variety  of  readings  and  interpretations 
presented  by  different  editions  and  commenta- 
tors. 

In  one  or  two  of  those  editions  is  to  be  found 
the  title  of  "  The  Vision  ;"  which  I  have  adopt- 
ed, as  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of  our 
language  than  that  of  "  The  Divine  Comedy." 
Dante  himself,  I  believe,  termed  it  simply  "  The 
Comedy ;"  in  the  first  place,  because  the  style 
was  of  the  middle  kind ;  and  in  the  next,  be- 
cause the  story  (if  story  it  may  be  called)  ends 
happily. 

January,  1814. 


The  above  Advertisement  was  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  the  following  Translation,  printed  in 
so  small  a  character  as  to  deter  a  numerous 
class  of  readers  from  perusing  it.  Among  the 
few  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  about  two  years 
ago,  Mr.  Coleridge  became  one ;  and  I  have 
both  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
that  it  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  prompt  and 
strenuous  exertions  of  that  Gentleman  in  rec- 
ommending the  book  to  public  notice,  that  the 
opportunity  has  been  afiforded  me  of  sending  it 
forth  in  its  present  form. 

July,  1819. 


When  a  Third  Edition  was  called  for  in  1831, 
my  duties  as  an  Assistant  Librarian  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  were  such  as  to  prevent  me  from 
engaging  in  any  task  that  would  have  required 
an  increase   of  sedentary  labor.     I  was  thus 
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hindered  not  only  from  attending  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  press,  (which  indeed  the  care  of 
my  Publisher  rendered  almost  unnecessary,)  but 
from  collecting  and  putting  in  order  the  several 
corrections  and  additions,  which  I  had  occasion- 
ally noted  with  the  purpose  of  introducing  them 
into  that  edition. 

A  long  interval  of  leisure  may  since  have 
enabled  me  to  do  more  effectually  what  I  was 
before  compelled  to  leave  undone.  In  the  hope 
of  rendering  the  Life  of  Bante  and  the  Notes  on 
the  Poem  less  imperfect,  I  have  consulted  most 
of  the  writers  by  whom  my  Author  has  been 
recently  ilkistrated.  Wherever  an  omission  or 
an  error  in  the  translation  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me,  I  have  done  my  best  to  supply  the  one 
and  to  correct  the  other ;  and  my  obligations  in 
all  these  instances  are  acknowledged  in  the 
Notes.  Among  those  who  have  not  thought  a 
few  hours  thrown  away  in  noticing  such  over- 
sights, it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  mention  the 
names  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal thinkers  of  our  time  ;  my  long-experienced 
friend,  Mr.  Barley,  one  of  our  most  genuine 
poets;  and  Mr.  Lyell,  my  respected  fellow- 
laborer  in  the  mine  of  Dante.  At  an  advanced 
age,  I  do  not  imagine  myself  capable  of  other- 
wise improving  an  attempt  which,  however  de- 
fective, has  at  least  the  advantage  of  having  had 
my  earlier  days  bestowed  on  it. 

Fehruary^  1844. 
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LIFE  OF  DANTE. 


Dante,'  a  name  abbreviated,  as  was  the  cmtom 
m  those  days,  from  Durante  or  Dm>ando,  was  of  a 
very  ancient  Florentine  family.  The  first  of  his 
ancestors,'  concerning  whom  any  thin?  certain  is 
known,  was  Cacciaguida,*  a  Florentine  knight,  who 
died  fighting  in  the  holy  war,  under  the  Emperor 
Conrad  III.  Cacciaguida  had  two  brothers,  Moronto 
and  Eliseo,  the  former  of  whom  is  not  recorded  to 
have  left  any  posterity ;  the  latter  is  the  head  of 
the  family  of  the  Elisei,  or  perhaps  (for  it  is  doubt- 
ful which  is  the  case)  only  transmitted  to  his  de- 
scendants a  name  which  he  had  himself  inherited. 
From  Cacciaguida  himself  were  sprung  the  Ali- 
ghieri,  so  called  from  one  of  his  sons,  who  bore  the 
appellation  from  his  mother's  family,*  as  is  affirmed 
by  the  Poet  himself,  under  the  person  of  Caccia- 


>  A  note  by  Salvini,  on  Moratori  della  Perf.  Poes.  Ital.,  Ilk 
ill.  cap.  8. 
s  Leonardo  Aretlno,  Vita  di  Dante. 

*  Par.  XV.  He  was  bom,  as  most  have  supposed,  in  1106, 
and  died  abont  1147.  Bat  LomlNirdi  compntes  his  birth  to 
have  happened  abont  1090.  See  note  to  Par.  xvi.  31.  For 
what  is  known  of  his  descendants  tili  the  birth  of  Dante,  see 
note  to  Par.  xv.  86. 

*  Vellutello,  Vita  di  Dante.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Aldigerio,  who  was  a  lawyer  of 
Verona,  and  brother  of  one  of  the  save  name,  bishop  of  that 
city,  and  author  of  an  epistle  addressed  to  fata  mother,  a  reli- 
dons  reclnse,  with  the  title  of  Tractatas  Adalgeri  Episc.  ad 
Rosavidam  reclaasam  (or,  ad<Msmandam  satrem  incj|nsam) 
de  Rebns  morallbus.  See  Cancellieri  Osservaafoni,  &c.  Roma, 
1818,  p.  119. 


> 
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'  guida,  m  the  fifteenth  oanto  of  the  Paradise.  Thw 
namei  ABghieri,  is  derived  from'  the  coat  of  arms/ 
a  wing  or,  on  a  field  azure,  still  borne  by  the  de^ 
scendants  of  our  Poet  at  Verona,  in  the  days  of 
Leonardo  Aretino. 

Dante  was  bom  at  Florence  in  May,  1265.  His 
mother's  name  was  Bella,  but  of  what  family  is  no 
longer  known.  His  father^  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  in  his  childhood ;  but  by  the  advioe  of  his 
surviving  relations,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an 
able  preceptor,  Brunette  Latini,  he  applied  himself 
closely  to  polite  literature  and  other  liberal  studies, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  omitted  no  puisuit  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  a  manly  character, 
and  mixed  with  the  youth  of  his  age  in  all  honorable 
and  noble  exercises. 

Li  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
present  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Campaldino,* 
where  he  served  in  the  foremost  troop  of  cavalry, 
and  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  Leonardo 
Aretino  refers  to  a  letter  of  Dante,  in  which  he 
described  the  order  of  that  battle,  and  mentioned 
his  having  been  engaged  in  it.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Aretini  at  the  first  onset  gained  so  great  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Florentine  horse,  as  to  compel  them 
to  retreat  to  their  body  of  infantry.  This  circum- 
stance in  the  event  proved  highly  fortunate  to  the 
Florentines  ;  for  their  own  cavalry  being  thus  joined 
to  their  foot,  while  that  of  their  enemies  was  led 
by  the  pursuit  to  a  considerable  disteince  from  theirs, 
they  were  by  these  means  enabled  to  defeat  with 
ease  their  separate  forces.  In  this  battle,  the  Uber- 
ti,  Lamberti,  and  Abati,  with  all  the  other  ex- 
citizens  of  Florence  who  adhered  to  the  Ghibel- 


>  Pelli  descril)es  the  arms  differently.  Memorie  perlaVita 
di  Dante.  Opera  di  Dante.  Ediz.  Zatta,  1758,  torn.  iv.  part 
ii.  p.  16.  The  male  line  ended  in  Pietro,  the  sixth  in  descent 
from  our  Poet,  and  fkther  of  Ginevra,  married  in  1549  to  the 
Conte  Marcantonio  Sarego,  of  Verona.    Pelliy  p.  19. 

s  His  father  Alighiero  had  been  before  married  to  Lapa, 
daughter  of  Chiarissimo  Cialnffi ;  and  by  her  had  a  son 
named  Francesco,  who  left  two  daughters,  and  a  son,  whom 
he  named  Durante  afteY  his  brother.  Francesco  appears  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  son  of  our  Foetus.  Boccaccio  men- 
tions also  a  sister  of  Dante,  who  was  married  to  Poggi.  and 
was  the  mother  of  Andrea  Fog|i,  Boccaccio^s  intimate.  Pellit 
p.  287. 

*  6.  Villani  describes  this  engagement,  lib.  vii.  cap.  130. 
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linfi^  interest,  were  with  the  Aretini;  while  thoto 
mhabitapts  of  Ajrezzo,  Who,  (Mfing  to  their  attach- 
ipent  to  the  Guelph^  party  had  been  banished  from 
their  own  city,  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
Florentines.  In  the  following  year,  Dante  took 
part  in  another  engagement  l^tween  his  country- 
men and  the  citizens  of  Pisa,  from  whom  they  took 
the  castle  of  Caprona,*  situated  not  far  from  that 
city. 

From  what  the  Poet  has  told  us  in  his  Treatise, 
entitled  the  Vita  Nuova,  we  learn  that  he  was  a 
lover  long  be£»re  he  was  a  soldier,  and  that  his  pas* 
«ion  for  the  Bantrice  whom  ho  has  immortalized, 
commenced*  when  she  was  at  the  beginning  and  he 
near  the  end  of  his  ainth  year.  Their  first  meeting 
w&B  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of  Folco  Portinari,^ 
her  father;  and  the  impression  then  made  on  the 
susceptible  and  constant  heart  of  Dante  was  not 
obliterated  by  her  death,  which  happened  after  an 
interval  of  sixteen  years. 

But  neither  war,  nor  love,  prevented  Dante  from 
gratifying  the  earnest  desire  which  he  had  of  know- 
ledge and  mental  improvement  By  Benvenuto 
da  Imola,  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  commentators, 
it  is  related,  that  he  studied  in  his  youth  at  the 
universities  of  Bologna  and  Padua,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  his  natnre  city,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  eagerness  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  learning,  at  some  time  of  his  life,  led  him 
as  far  as  Paris,  and  even  Oxford  f  in  the  former 


>  For  the  supposed  origin  of  these  denomhiatloiis,  see  note 
to  Par.  vi.  107. 
s  Hell,  xxi.  93. 

*  See  also  the  beginning  of  the  Vita  Nuova. 

*  Folco  di  Ricovero  Portinari  was  the  founder  of  the  hos- 
pital of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  in  1280,  and  of  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  died  in  1289,  as  appeared  ih)m  his  epitaph.  Pelli^ 
p.  55. 

&  Giovanni  Villani,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and,  as 
Yillani  himself  says,  his  neighbor  in  Florence,  informs  ns, 
that  "  he  went  to  study  at  Bologna,  and  then*  to  Paris,  and  to 
many  parts  of  the  world,**  (an  expression  that  may  weH  in- 
clude England,)  "  subsequently  to  his  banishment.*'  Hiat^ 
lib.  ix.  cap.  135.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see^it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  might  not  have  been  more  than  once  a  student 
at  Paris. 

But  the  fact  of  his  having  visited  England  re^  on  a  pas- 
sage alluding  to  it  in  the  Latia.  poems  of  Boccaecio,  and  on 


• 
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o£  "which  wiiyersities  hQ  is  said  io  ha?e  taken  tlie 
degree  of  a  Bachelor^  and  diethiguished  himself 
in  the  theological  disputatiiWi ;  bnt  to  have  heen 
hindered  from  commencing  Master,  by  a  faShire  in 
his  pecuniary  resources.  Francesco  da  3uti,  an- 
other of  his  commentators  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, asserts  that  he  entered  tha  order  of  the  Frati 
Minori,  but  laid  aside  the  habit  before  he  was  pro- 
fessed. 

In  his  own  city,  domestic  troubles,  and  yet  more 
severe  public  calamities,  awaited  him.  In  1291, 
he  was  induced,  by  the  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of  Beatrice  by  a 
matrimonial  connection  with  Gemma,  a  lady  of 


*       \' 


the  aathority  of  Giovanni  da  Serravalle,  Bishop  of  Fenno, 
who,  as  Tinibosclii  observes,  though  he  lived  at  the  distance 
of  a  century  from  J)ante,  might  have  known  those  who  were 
contemporaines  with  him.  This  writer,  in  an  inedited  com- 
mentary on  the  Commedia,  written  while  he  was  attending 
tiie  council  of  Constance,  says  of  our  Poet :  **  Anagorice  di- 
lexit  theologiani  sacram,  in  qu&  diu  studnit  tarn  in  Oxoniis 
in  regno  Angliee,  quam  Parisiis  in  regno  Francis,"  &x.  And 
again:  "Dantes  se  in  juventute  dedit  omnibus  artibus  libe- 
ralibus,  studens  eas  Paduae,  Bononis,  demum  Oxoniis  et 
Parisiis,  ubi  fecit  multos  actus  mirabiles,  intantimi  quod  ab 
aliquibns  dicebatur  magnus  phllosophus,  ab  aliquibus  mag- 
nus  Theologus,  ab  aliquibus  magnus  poeta.**  THraboscki 
Stor.  delta  Foes.  Jtal.y  vol.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  14,  as  extracted  from 
Tiraboschi's  great  work  by  Mathias,  and  edited  by  that  gen- 
tleman.   Lend.  1803. 

The  bishop  translated  the  poem  itself  into  Latin  prose,  at 
the  instance  of  Cardinal  Amedeo  di  Saluzzo,  and  of  two  Eng- 
lish bishops,  Nicholas  Fubwith,  of  Bath,  and  Robert  Halam, 
of  Salisbury,  who  attended  the  same  council.  One  copy  only 
of  the  version  and  commentary  is  known  to  be  preserved, 
and  that  is  in  the  Vatican.  I  would  surest  the  probability 
of  others  existing  in  this  country.  Stlllingfleet,  in  the  Ori- 
gines  Sacrs,  twice  quotes  passages  from  the  Paradiso,  "  ren- 
dered into  Latin/'  (and  it  is  Latin  prose,)  as  that  learned  bishop 
says,  "  by  F.  S.**  Orig.  Sacr,,  b.  ii.  chap.  ix.  sect,  xviii.  $  4, 
and  chap.  x.  sect.  v.  Edit.  Cambridge,  1701.  See  notes  to 
Par.  xxiv.  86  and  104.  This  work  was  begun  in  February, 
1416,  and  finished  in  the  same  month  of  the  following  year. 

The  word  "anagorice,**  (into  which  the  Italians  altered 
*'  anagogice,")  which  occurs  in  the  former  of  the  above  ex- 
tracts, is  explained  by  Dante  in  the  Convito.  Opere  di  Dante^ 
tom.  i.  p.  43.  Ediz.  Venez.  1793 ;  and  more  briefly  by  Field. 
Of  Ihe  Church,  b.  iii.  cap.  26.  "  The  Anagogicall"  sense  is, 
"  when  the  things  literally  expressed  unto  us  do  signifie 
something  in  the  state  of  heaven's  happiness."  It  was  used 
by  the  Greek  Fathers  to  signify  merely  a  more  recondite 
sense  in  a  text  of  Scripture  than  that  which  the  plain  words 
offered.    See  Origen  in  Routh's  Reliquie  Sacrs,  vol.  iv.  p. 
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the  nobltf  fiajnily  of  the  Do&ati,  by  whom  he  had 
A'  numerous  of&pring.  But  the  violeius^^  of  hei 
temper  |»roved  a  source  o£.4he  bitterest  sufifering  to 
him ;  and  in  that  passage  of  the  Inferno,  where  one 
of  the  characters  says, 

La  fiera  mog)to  piu  ph'  altro,  mi  nuoee. 

OmtozvL 


me,  my  wife 


Of  savage  temper,  fncnne  than  aught  beside, 
Hath  to  this  evil  brought 

his  own  Conjugal  unhappiness  must  have  recurred 
forcibly  and*  painfully  to  his  mind.'  It  is  not  im« 
probable  that  political  animosity  might  have  had 
Bome  share  in  these  dissensions ;  for  his  "Wife  was 
*  kinswoman  of  CorsoDonati,  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable, as  he  was  one  of  the  most  inve^rate  t>f  his 
opponents. 

In  1300  he  was  chosen  chief  of  t]M  Priors,  who 
at  that  time  possessed  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
state;  his  colleagues  being  Palmieri  degli  Altoyiti 
and  Neri  di  Jacopo  degU  Alberti.  From  this  exalta- 
tion our  poet  dated  the  cause  of  all  his  subsequent 
misfortunes  in  life.' 

In  order  to  show  the  occasion  of  Dante's  exile,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
the  state  of  parties  at  Florence^  The  city,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  many  divisions  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  at  length  remained  in 
the  power  of  the  former ;  but  after  some  time  these 
were  again  split  into  two  factions.  This  perverse 
occurrence  originated  with  the  inhabitants  of  Pis- 
toia,  who,  from  an  unhappy  quarrel  between  two 
powerfid  families  in  that  city,  were  all  separated 
into  parties  known  by  those  denominations.  With 
the  intention  of  composing  theif  difierences,  the 
principals  on  each  side  were  summoned  to  the  city 


•  a 


1  Yet  M.  Artand,  in  his  "HUtoire  de  Dante,"  (8vo.  Paris, 
1841,  p.  85,)  represents  Cremma  as  a  tender,  faithral,  and  af- 
fectionate wife.  I  certainly  do  not  find  any  mention  of  her 
unhappy  temper  in  the  early  biographers.  Regard  for  her  or 
for  lier  children  might  have  restraint  them.  But  in  the  next 
century,  Landina,  though  conuaending  her  good  qualities, 
does  not  scruple  to  assert  that  in  this  respect  she  was  more 
than  a  Xanthippe. 

>  l<eonardo  Aretlno.  A  late  bio^pher,  on  the  authority 
of  Marchi»nne  Stefani,  assigns  different  colleagues  to  Daifte 
hi  his  office  of  Prior.  See  Balbo.  Vita  dl  Dante,  yd.  i.  p.  819. 
Ediz.  Torin.  1839.  • 
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^  Florence ;  but  this  measure,  instead  of  l^medying 
the  evil,  oniy  contributed  tQ  increase  its  virulence, 
by  communieating  it  to  the  citizens  of  Florence 
themselves.  '  For  the  contending  parties  were  so 
far  from  being  brought  to  a  reconciliation,  that  each 
contrived  to  gain  fresh  partisans  ampng  the  Floren- 
tines, with  whom  many  of  them  were  closely  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friend^ip ;  and  who 
entered  into  the  dispute  with  mich  acrimony  and 
eagerness,  that  the  whole  city  was  soon  engaged 
either  on  one  part  or  the  other,  and  even  brothers 
of  the  same  family  were  divided.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  passed,  by  the  usual  gradations,  from 
contumely  to  violence.  The  factions  were  now 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi,, 
the  former  generally  siding  with  the  Guelphs,  or 
adherents  of  the  papal  power,  the  latter  with  the 
Ghibellines,  or  those  who  supported  the  authority  of 
the  emperor.  The  Neri  assembled  secretly  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  determined  on  in- 
terceding with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  send  Charles 
of  Valois  to  pacify  and  reform  the  city.  No  sooner 
did  this  resolution  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bianchi,  than,  struck  with  apprehension  at  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  measure,  they  took  arms,  and 
repaired  to  the  Priors ;  demanding  of  them  the 
punishment  of  their  adversaries,  for  having  thus 
entered  into  private  deliberations  concerning  the 
state,  which  they  represented  to  have  been  done 
with  the  view  of  expelling  them  from  the  city 
Those  who  had  met,  being  alarmed  in  their  turn, 
had  also  recourse  to  arms,  and  made  their  complaints 
to  the  Priors.  Accusing  their  opponents  of  having 
armed  themselves  without  any  previous  public  dis- 
cussion ;  and  affirming  that,  under  various  pretexts, 
they  had  sought  to  drive  them  out  of  their  country, 
they  demanded  that  they  might  be  punished  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  tranquillity.  The  dread  and 
danger  becatne  general,  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Dante,  the  Priors  called  in  the  multitude  to  their 
protection  and  assistance ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
banish  the  principals  of  the  two  factions,  who  were 
these:  Corso  Donati,^  Geri  Spini,  GTiachonotto  de* 
Pazzi,   Rosso   della  Tosa,  and  others  of  the  Nera 


m. 


1  Of  this  remarkable  man,   see  more  in  the  Purg.  xxiv. 
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party,  wtto  were  exiled  to  tha  Castello  della  Pieve 
in  Pemgia;  and  of  the  Bianca  party,  who  were 
banished  to  Serrazana,  G«ntile  and  Torrigiano  de' 
Cerchi,  Gnido  Cavaleanti,^  BsuKshiera  deUa  Tosa* 
Baldinaccio  Adimari,  Naldo,  son  of  Lottino  Ghe- 
rardini,  and  others.  On  this  occasion  Dante  was 
accused  of  favoring  the  Bianchi,  though  he  ap- 
*pears  to  have  conducted  himself  with  impartiality  ; 
and  the  deliberation  held  by  the  Neri  for  intro- 
ducing Charles  of  Valois*  might,  perhaps,  have  jus- 
tified him  in  treating  that  party  with  yet  greater 
rigor.  The  suspicion  against  him  was  increased, 
when  those,  whom  he  was  accused  of  favoring,  were 
soon  after  allowed  to  return  from  their  banishment, 
while  the  sentence  passed  .upon  the  other  faction 
still  remained  in  full  force.  To  this  Dante  replied, 
that  when  those  who  had  been  sent  to  Serrazana. 
were  recalled,  he  was  no  longer  in  office ;  and  that 
their  return  had  been  permitted  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Guido  Cavalcanti,  which  was  attributed  to 
the  unwholesome  air  of  that  place.  The  partiality 
which  had  been  shown,  however,  afibrded  a  pretext 
to  the  Pope*  for  dispatching  Charles  of  Valois  to 
Florence,  by  whose  influence  a  great  reverse  was 
soon  produced  in  the  public  aflaus ;  the  ex-citizens 
being  restored  to  their  place,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Bianca  party  driven  into  exile.  At  this  juncture, 
Dante  was  not  in  Florence,  but  at  Rome,  whither 
he  had  a  short  time  before  been  sent  ambassador  to 
the  Pope,  with  the  oflfer  of  a  voluntary  return  to 
peace  and  amity  among  the  citizens.  His  enemies 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  during  his 
absence  on  this  pacific  mission,  proceeded  to  pass  an 
iniquitous  decree  of  banishment  against  him  and 
Palmieri  Altoviti ;  and  at  the  same  time  confiscated 
his  possessions,  which  indeed  had  been  previously 
given  up  to  pillage.* 


1  See  notes  to  Hell,  z.  50,  and  Pnrg.  xi.  06. 

•  See  Purg.  xx.  60. 

s  Boniface  VIII.  had  before  sent  the  Cardinal  Matteo  d*Ac- 
quasparta  to  Florence,  with  the  view  of  supporting  his  own 
adherents  in  that  city.  The  caidinal  is  supposed  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  the  Paradj^,  xii.  115. 

*  On  the  27th  of  January,  1302,  he  was  mulcted  8000  lire, 
and  condemned  to  two  years'  banishment  f  and  in  case  the 
fine  was  not  imid,  his  goods  were  to  be  confiscated.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  the  same  year,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  punish^ 
meat  due  only  to  the  most  desperate  of  maleAiftors.    Thv 
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On  faearmgf  the'  tilings  of  Im-  hub,  Dknte  tu- 
■tantly  quitted  Rome,  and  passed  with  all  ponble 
expedition  to  Sienna.  Here  being  more  fcdly  ap- 
prized of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  for  which  ^  he 
could  see  no  remedy,  he  came  to  the  desperate 
resolution  of  joining  himself  to  the  other  exiles. 
His  first  meeting  with  them  was  at  a  consultation 
which  they  had  at  Grtngonza,  a  small  castle  subject' 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Arezzo,  in  which  city  it  was 
finally,  after  a  long  deliberation,  resolved  that  they 
should  take  up  their  station.^    Hither  they  accord- 


decree,  that  Dante  and  his  assoeiates^  in  exile  should  be 
Iraraed,  If  tiiey  fell  Into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  was  first 
discovered  in  1772,  by  the  Conte  Lodovico  Savioli.  Bee  Ti- 
raboschi,  where  the  document,  is  given  at  length. 

1  At  Arezzo  it  was  his  fortune,  in  1303,  to  meet  with 
"Busone  da  Gubbia,  who  two  years  before  had  been  expelled 
fitrni  his  country  as  a  Ghibellme,  in  about  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age.  Busone,  himself  a  cultivator  of  the  Italian  poetry, 
here  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dante,  which  was  after- 
wards cemented  by  the  reception  afforded  him  under  Busone's 
roof  during  a  part  of  his  exile.  He  was  of  the  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  the  Rafitelll  of  Gubblo;  and  to  his  banish- 
ment owed  the  honorable  offices  which  he  held  of  governs, 
of  Arezzo  in  1316  and  1317 ;  of  governor  of  Viterbo  in  the 
latt«r  of  these  years ;  then  of  captein  of  Pisa ;  of  deputy  to 
tile  Emperor  in  1337 ;  and  finally  of  Roman  senator  in  1337. 
He  died  probably  about  1350.  The  historian  of  Italian  literar 
tnre  speaks  slightly  of  his  poetical  producHons,  consisting 
chiefiy  of  comments  on  the  Divina  Commedia,  which  were 
written  in  terza  rima.  They  have  been  published  by  Sig. 
Francesco  Maiia  Rafaelli,  who  has  collected  all  the  informa- 
tion that  could  be  obtained  respecting  them.  £>elieia  EruM- 
tOTy  V.  zvil.  He  wrote  also  a  romance,  entitled  L^Jlvventuroeo 
dcUianOt  which  has  never  been  printed.  THraboacht,  Star, 
della  Foes.  Jtal.^  v.  ii.  p.  56.  In  Allacci's  Collection,  Ediz.  Na^ 
poll.  1661,  p.  112,  is  a  sonnet  by  Busone,  on  the  death  of  a  lady 
and  of  Dante,  which  concludes, 

Ma  i  mi  conforto  ch*  io  credo  che  Deo 
Dante  abbia  posto  in  glorioso  scanno. 

At  the  end  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  in  No.  3581  of  the 
Harleian  MSS  in  the  British  Museum,  are  four  poems.  The 
first,  l)eginning, 

O  vol  che  siete  nel  verace  lume, 

is  attributed,  as  usual,  to  Jacopo  Dante.  The  second,  which 
be^uos, 

Acio  che  sia  piA  frntto  e  plii  diletto 
A  quel  che  si  dilettan  di  sapere 
DeU'  alta  comedia  vero  intelletto, 

and  proceeds  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  poem,  is  here  attributed  to  Messer  Busone  d*Agc»bio. 
it  Is  also  inserted  in  Nos.  3450  and  3460  of  the  same  MSS. 
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ingly  repf^d  in  a  ntunerous  body,  made  the  Count 
Aleesandro  da  Romena  their  leader,  and  appointed 
a  coancil  of  twelve,  of  ^hich  number  Dante  was 
one.  In  the  year  1304,  having  been  joined  by  a 
very  strong  force,  which  waa  not  only  furnished 
them  by  Arezzo,  but  sent  from  Bologna  and  Pistoia, 
they  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  city  of  Florence, 
gained  possession  of  one  of  the  gates,  and  con(|uered 
part  of  the  territory,  but  were  finally  compelled  to 
retreat  without  retaining  any  of  the  advantages  they 
had  acquired. 

Disappointed  in  this  attempt  to  reinstate  himself 
in  his  country,  Dante  quitted  Arezzo ;  and  his  course 
is,'  for  the  most  part,  afterwards  to  be  traced  only 
by  notices,  casutdly  dropped  in  his  own  writings, 
or  d»covered  in  documents,  which  either  chance  or 
the  zeal  of  antiquaries  may  have  brought  to  light. 
From  an  instrument^  in  the  possessiim  of  the  Marchem 
Papafavi,  of  Padua,  it  has  been  ascertained  that, 
in  1306,  he  was  at  that  city  and  with  that  family. 
Similar  proof*  exists  of  his  havings  been  {Hresent  in 
the  following  year  at^a  congress  of  the  Ghibellines 
and  the  Bianchi,  held  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  S.  Gaudenzio  in  Mu- 
gello;  and  from  a  passage  in  the  Purgatory^  we 
collect,  that  before  the  expiration  of  1307  he  had 
found  a  refuge  in  Lunigiana,  with  the  Marchese 


and  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  the  notes  to  Pnrg. 
xxix.  140.  The  third  is  a  sonnet  by  Cino  da  Pistoia  to  Bn- 
sone ;  and  the  fourth,  Busone's  answer.  Since  this  note  was 
written,  Busone's  Romance,  above  mentioned,  has  been  edit- 
ed at  Florence  in  the  year  1832,  by  the  late  Doctor  Nott. 

'  A  late  writer  has  attempted  a  recital  of  his  wanderings. 
For  this  purpose,  he  assigns  certain  arbitrary  dates  to  the 
completion  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Divina  Conmiedia ;  and 
selecting  from  each  what  he  supposes  to  be  reminiscences  of 
particular  places  visited  by  Dante«  together  with  allusions  to 
events  then  passing,  contrives,  by  the  help  of  some  question- 
able documents,  to  weave  out  of  the  whole  a  continued 
narrative,  which,  though  It  may  pass  for  current  with  the 
unwary  reader,  will  not  satisfy  a  more  diligent  inquirer  after 
the  truth.  See  Troya's  Veltro  Allegtndco  di  Dante.  Flo- 
rence, 1826. 

3  Mlllesimo  trecentesimo  sexto,  die  vigesimo  septimo  men- 
sis  August],  Padne  in  contrata  Sancti  Martini  in  domo  Domine 
Aniate  Domini  Papafave,  inusentibus  Dantino  quondam  Al^ 
ligerii  de  Fiorentia  et  nunc  stat  Padne  in  contrata  SanctI 
liaurentii,  Sec.    Pelii^  p.  83. 

9  Pel  11,  p.  85,  where  the  document  is  given 

*  Canto  viii.  133. 
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Mtrello  or  Marcello  Malaifiuia»  who,  though  for- 
merly a  sapporter'  of  the  opposite  party,  was  now 
magnanimous  enough  to  welcome  a  noble  enemy  in 
his  misfortune. 

The  tune  at  which  he  sought  an  asylum  at  Ve- 
rona, under  the  hospitaUe  roof  of  the  Signori  della 
Scala,  is  less  distinctly  marked.  It  would  seem  as 
if  those  verses  in  the  Paradise,  where  the  shade  of 
his  ancestor  declares  to  him, 

Lo  primo  tuo  Tiftigio  e*l  primo  ottello 
Sara  la  cortesia  del  gran  Lombardo, 

Rnf  reftige  thou  must  find,  first  place  <^  rmt 
In  the  great  Lombard*s  courtesy, 

should  not  be  inter|»eted  too  strictly :  but  whether 
he  experienced  that  courtesy  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  banishment,  or,  as  others  have  unagine^,  not 
till  1308,  when  he  had  quitted  the  Marchese  Mo- 
rello,  it  is  believed  that  he  left  Verona  in  disgust  at 
the  flippant  levity  of  that  court,  or  at  some  slight 
which  he  conceived  to  have  been  shown  him  by  nis 
munificent  patron  Can  Grande,  on  whose  libendity 
he  has  passed  so  high  an  encomium.*  Supposing 
the  latter  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his.  departure, 
it  must  necessarily  be  placed  at  a  date  posterior  to 
1308 ;  for  Can  Grande,  though  associated  with  his 
amiable  brother  Alboino*  in  me  government  of  Ve- 
rona,-was  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  giving  the  alleged  o£nce  to 
his  guest 

The  mortifications  which  he  underwent  during 
these  wanderings,  will  be  best  described  in  his  own 
language.  In  his  Convito  he  speaks  of  his  bankh- 
ment,  and  the  poverty  and  distress  which  attended 
it,  in  very  affecting  terms.     '*  Alas  !"*  said  he,  "  had 


*  Heii,  xziv.  144.  MoreUo's  wife  Alagia  is  honorably  men- 
tioned in  the  Purg.  xix.  140. 

a  Canto  xvii.  68. 

*  Hell,  i.  98,  and  Par.  xvii.  75.  A  LaUn  Epistle  dedicatory 
of  the  Paradise  to  Can  Grande  is  attributed  to  Dante.  With- 
out better  proof  than  has  been  yet  adduced,  I  cannot  con- 
clude it  to  be  genuine.  See  the  question  discussed  by  Fra- 
ticelli,  in  the  Opere  Minori  di  Dante,  torn.  iii.  p»«  ih  IS",  Fir. 
1841. 

«  Alboino  is  spoken  of  in  the  Convito,  p.  179,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  a  compliment 
or  a  Tefiection  is  intended ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
latter. 

«  **  Ahi  piacciuto  fbsse  al  Dispensatore  deU*  Univeiso,"  *lc 
p.  11. 
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it  pleased  the  I^qMdaer  of  the  Uniterae,  that  the 
occasion  of  this  excuse  had  never  existed ;  that  nei- 
ther others  had  committed  wrong  against  me,  nor  I 
suffered  unjustly;  suffered,  I  say,  the  punishment 
of  exile  and  of  poverty ;  since  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  citizens  of  that  fairest  and  most  renowned 
daughter  of  Rome,  ^orencci  to  cast  me  forth  out 
of  her  sweet  bosom,  in  which  I  had  my  birth  and  ^ 
nourkhment  even  to  the  npeness  of  my  age ;  and  "4— 
in  which,  with  her  good  will,  I  desire,  with  aU  my  ' 
heart,  to  rest  this  wearied  spirit  of  mine,  and  to  ter- 
minate the  time  allotted  to  me  on  earth.  Wan- 
d(mng  over  almost  every  part,  to  which  this,  our 
language  extends,  I  have  gone  about  like  a  mendi- 
cant;  showing,  agamst  my  will,  the  wound  with 
which  fortune  has  smitten  me,  and  which  is  often 
imputed  to  his  iU-deserving  on  whom  it  is  inflicted* 
I  have,  indeed,  been  a  vessel  without  sail  and  with- 
out steerage,  carried  about  to  divero  ports,  and  roads, 
and  shores,  by  the  dry  wind  that  springs  out  of  sad 
poverty ;  and  have  appeared  before  the  eyes  erf 
many,  who,  perhaps,  from  some  report  that  had 
reached  them,  had  imagined  me  of  a  difierent  form ; 
in  whose  sight  not  only  my  person  was  disparaged, 
but  every  action  of  mine  became  of  less  value,  as 
well  already  performed,  as  those  which  yet  remamed 
for  me  to  attempt"  It  is  no  wonder  that,  With 
feelings  like  these,  he  was  now  willing  to  obtain  by 
humihation  and  entreaty,  what  he  had  before  been 
unable  to  effect  by  force. 

He  addressed  several  supplicatory  epistles,  not 
only  to  individuals  who  composed  the  government, 
but  to  the  people  at  large ;  particularly  one  letter, 
of  considerable  length,  which  Leonardo  Aretino  re- 
lates to  have  begun  with  this  expostulation :  **  Po- 
pule  mi,  quid  feci  tibi  ?" 

While  he  anxiously  waited  the  result  of  these 
Mideavons  to  obtain  his  pardon,  a  different  com- 
plexien  was  given  to  the  face  of  public  affairs  by 
the  exaltation  of  Henry  of  Luxemburgh*  to  the 
imperial  thrcme ;  and  it  was  generally  eiq^ected 
that  the  most  important  political  changes  would 
follow,  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  sovereign  in  Italy. 
Another  prospect,  more  surtable  to  the  temper  of 
Dante,  now  disclosed  itself  to  his  hopes :  he  once 


1  Par.  xvli.  80,  and  xxx.  141. 
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more  assumed  a  lofty  tone  of  defiance ;  and,  as  H 
should  seen),  without  much  regard  either  to  con- 
sistency or  prudence,  broke  out  into  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  rulers  of  Florence,  threatening 
them  with  merited  vengeance  from  the  power  of 
the  Emperor,  which  he  declared  that  they  had  no 
adequate  means  of  opposing.  He  now  decidedly 
relinquished  the  party  of  the  Guelphs,  which  had 
been  espoused  by  his  ancestors,  and  under  whose 
banners  he  had  served  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  on  the  plains  of  Campaldino;  and  attached 
himself  to  the  cause  of  their  opponents,  the  Ghibei- 
lines.  Reverence  for  his  country,  says  one  of  his 
biographers,'  prevailed  on  him  to  absent  himself 
from  the  hostile  army,  when  Henry  of  Luxem- 
burgh  encamped  before  the  gates  of  Florence; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  give  him  credit  for  being  now 
much  influenced  by  a  principle  which  had  not  for- 
merly been  sufficient  to  restrain  him  from  similar 
violence.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  actuated  by 
some  desire,  however  weak,  of  preserving  appear- 
ances ;  for  of  hk  personal  courage  no  question  can 
be  made.  •  Dante  was  fated  to  disappointment 
The  Emperor's  campaign  ended  in  nothing ;  the 
Emperor  himself  died  the  following  summer,  (in 
1313,)  at  Buonconvento ;  and,  with  him,  all  hopes 
of  regaining  his  native  city  expired  in  the  breast 
of  the  unhappy  exile.  Several  of  his  biographers' 
affirm  that  he  now  made  a  second  journey  to  Paris, 
where  Boccaccio  adds  that  he  held,  a  public  dis- 
putation' on  various  questions  of  theology.  To 
what  other  places*  he  might  have  roamed  during 
his  banishment,  is  very  uncertam.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  in  Casentino,  with  the  Conte  Guido 


1  Leonardo  Aretino. 

s  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  Filippo  Villani,  and  Boccaccio. 

'  Another  public  philosophical  disputation  at  Verona,  in 
1320,  published  at  Venice  in  1506,  seems  to  be  regarded  by 
Tiraboschi  with  some  suspicion  of  its  authenticity.  It  is  en- 
titled, "  dusstio  florulenta  et  perutilis  de  duobus  tlementis 
aqua;  et  terras  tractans,  nuper  reperta,  que  olim  Majntnae 
auspicata,  Verons  vero  disputata  et  decisa,  ac  manu  propriH 
scripta  a  Dante  Florentino  Poetfi,  clarissimo,  que  diligenter  et 
accurate  correcta  fuit  per  Rev.  Magistrum  Joan.  Benedic 
turn  Moncettum  de  Castilione  Aretino  Regentem  Patavinum 
Ordinis  Eremitarnm  Divi  Augustini,  sacneque  Thec^gie 
Doctorem  excellentissimnm.*' 

4  Vellutello  says  that  he  was  also  in  Germany.    Vita  del 
PoetA. 
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Sahratico,'  at  one  time;  and,  at  another,  in  the 
mountains  near  Uibino,  with  the  Signori  della  Fag- 
giola.  At  the  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  di  Fonte 
Avellana,  a  wild  and  solitary  retreat  in  the  territory 
of  Gnbbio,  was  shown  a  chamber  in  which,  as  a 
Latin  inscription^  declared,  it  was  believed  that  he 
had  composed  no  small  portion  of  his  divine  work. 
A  tower,*  belonging  to  the  Conti  Falcucci,  in  Gub- 
bio,  claims  for  itself  a  similar  honor.  In  the  castle 
of  ColmoUaro,  near  the  river  Sa(mda,  and  about 
six  miles  from  the  same  city,  he  was  courteously 
entertained  by  Busone  da  Gubbio,^  whom  he  had 
formerly  met  at  Arezzo.     There   are  some  traces 


1  He  was  graAdson  to  the  valiant  Gnidognerra.    Pellif  p. 
05.    SeeH.zvi.38. 

*  ■  Hocce  cabiculom  hosper 

In  quo  Dantes  Aligherius  habitasse 

In  eoqae  non  minimiun  pneclari  ac 

Pene  divinl  operis  partem  com- 

posnisse  dieitnr  tindlqiie  fiitiscens 

Ac  tantam  non  solo  eqoatam 

Philippas  Bodulphins 
Lanxenni  Nicolai  Cardinalis 
AmpUssimi  Fratris  FiUos  snmnms 
CollegU  Pneses  pro  ezimia  erga 
Civem  snum  {netate  refici  hancque 
nUtis  effigiem  ad  tanti  viii  memo- 
riam  revocandam  Antonio  Petreio 
Canon.  Floren.  procorante 
Collocari  mandavit 
Kal.  Mail.  M.D.L.Vn. 


PeUi,  p.  96. 
s  In  this  is  inscribed, 

Hie  mansit  Dantes 
Aleghierins  Poeta 
Et  carmina  8crix>sit.  Pellif  p.  97. 

*  The  following  sonnet,  said  to  be  addressed  to  him  by 
Dante,  was  pablished  in  "Uie  Delitis  Emditorom,  and  is  in- 
sorted  in  the  Zatta  edition  of  our  Poet's  Wotta^  tmo.iv.  part 
ii.  p.  264,  in  Which  alone  I  have  seen  it : 

To,  che  stam]:ri  lo  coUe  ombroso  e  fresco, 

Ch*  d  CO  lo  Flume,  che  non  e  Unrrente, 

lincl  molle  lo  chiama  qnella  gente 

In  nome  Italiano  e  non  Tedesco : 
Ponti,  sera  e  mattin,  contento  al  desco, 

Perch^  del  car  figlinol  vedi  inrese^te 

£1  fimtto  che  sperassi,  e  si  repente 

S*  avaccia  nello  stil  Greco  e  Francesco. 
Perch^  cima  dUngegno  non  s'astalla 

In  quella  Italia  di  dolor  ostello, 

IM  coi  si  speri  gl&  cotanto  fimtto ; 
Gavazzt  par  el  primo  Raffaello, 

Che  tra  dotti  vedrallo  esser  vednto. 

Come  sopr'  acqna.si  sostien  la  galki. 
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of  his  having  made  a  temporary  abode  at  Udine, 
and  particularly  of  his  having  been  in  the  FritiU 
with  Pagano  della  Torre,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
at  the  castle  of  Tolmino,  where  he  is  also  said  to 
have  employed  himself  on  the  Divina  Commedia, 
and  where  a  rock  was  pointed  out  that  was  called 
the  seat  of  Dante.^  What  is  known  with  greater 
certainty  is,  that  he  at  last  found  a  refuge  at  Ra- 
venna, with  Guide  Novello  da  Polenta  f  a  splendid 
protector  of  learning ;  himself  a  poet ;  and  the  kins- 
man of  that  unfortunate  Francesoa,*  whose  story  had 
been  told  by  Dante  with  such  unrivalled  pathos. 


.TVanalation.  t 

Thou,  who  where  Linci  sends  his  stream  to  drench 
The  valley,  walk'st  that  fVesh  and  shady  hill 
(Soft  Linci  well  they  call  the  gentle  rill. 
Nor  smooth  Italian  name  to  German  wrench) 

Evening  and  morning  seat  thee  on  thy  bench, 
Content ;  beholdiiig  fruit  of  knowledge  fill 
So  early  thy  son's  branches,  that  grow  still 
Enrich'd  with  dews  of  Grecian  lore  and  French. 

Though  genius,  with  like  hopeful  fruitage  hung, 
Spread  not  aloft  in  recreant  Italy, 
Where  grief  her  home,  and  worth  has  made  his  grave , 

Yet  may  die  elder  Rafiaello  see^ 
With  joy,  his  offiipring  seen  the  leamM  among. 
Like  buoyant  thing  that  floats  above  the  wave. 

1  The  considerations  which  induced  the  Cavalier  Vannetti 
to  conclude  that  a  part  of  the  Commedia,  and  the  Canzone 
beginning 

Canzon,  da  che  convien  pur,  ch'  io  mi  dc^lia, 

were  written  in  the  valley  Lagarina,  in  the  territory  of 
Trento,  do  not  appear  entitled  to  much  notice.  Vannetti's 
letter  is  in  the  Zatta  edition  of  Dante,  torn.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  143. 
There  may  be  better  ground  for  concluding  that  he  was^ 
sometime  during  his  exile,  with  Lanteri  Paratico,  a  man  of 
ancient  and  noble  feniily,  at  the  castle  of  Paratico,  near  Bres- 
cia, and  that  he  there  employed  himself  on  his  poems.  The 
Eroof  of  this  rests  upon  a  communication  made  by  the  Abate 
lodella  to  Dionisi,  of  an  extract  from  a  chronicle  remaining 
at  Brescia.  See  Cancellieri.  Osservazioni  intomo  alia  qnes- 
tione  sopra  roriginalitA  della  Divina  Commedia,  &c.  Roma, 
1814,  p.  125. 
3  See  Hell,  xxvU.  38. 

*  Hell,  V.  113,  and  note.  Former  biographers  of  Dante  have 
represented  Guido,  his  last  patron,  as  the  fiek.therof  Francesca. 
Troya  asserts  that  he  was  her  nephew.  See  his  Yeltro  Alle- 
gorico  di  Dante.  Ed.  Florence,  1826,  p.  176.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  he  gives  no  au- 
thority for  bis  assertion.  He  is,  however,  followed  by  Balbo, 
Vitadi  Dante,  Torino,  1839,  v.  ii.  p.  315;  and  Artand,  His- 
toire  de  Dante,  Paris,  1841,  p.  470. 
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It  would  appecur  from  one  of  his  EjNE^les,  that 
about  the  year  l3l6  he  had  the  option  griven  him  of 
returning  to  Florence,  on  the  ignominious  terms  of 
paying  a  fine,  and  of  making  a  public  avowal  of  his 
offence.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  in  reference  to  this 
offer,  which,  for  the  same  reascm  that  Socrates  re- 
fused to  save  his  life  on  similar  conditions,  he  indig- 
nantly rejected,  that  he  promises  himself  he  shall 
one  day  retnm  "  in  other  guise," 

and  standing  up 
At  his  baptismal  font,  shall  claim  the  wreath 
Dae  to  the  poet's  temples.  Purg.  xxv. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  glory  which  his  compositions 
in  his  native  tongue  had  now  gained  him,  that  he 
declares,  in  the  treatise  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia,*  it 
had  in  some  measure  reconciled  him  even  to  his  ban- 
ishment 

In  the  service  of  his  last  patron,  in  whom  he 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  more  congenial  mind 
than  in  any  of  the  former,  his  talents  were  grate- 
fully exerted,  and  his  affections  interested  but  too 
deeply ;  for  having  been  sent  by  Guido  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Venetians,  and  not  being  able  even  to 
obtain  an  audience,  on  account  of. the  rancorous 
animosity  with  which  they  regarded  that  prince, 
Dante  returned  to  Ravenna  so  overwhelmed  with 
disappointment  and  grief,  that  he  was  seized  by  an 
illness  which  terminated  fatally,  either  in  July  or 
September,  1321.'  Guido  testified  his  sorrow  and 
respect  by  the  sumptuousness  of  liis  obsequies,  and 
by  his  intention  to  erect  a  monument,  which  he  did 
not  live  to  complete.  His  countrymen  showed,  too 
late,  that  they  knew  the  value  of  what  they  had 
lost  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  their 
posterity  marked  their  regret  by  entreating  that  the 
mortal  remains  of  their  Ulustrious  citizen  might  be 
restored  to  them,  and  deposited  among  the  tombs  of 
their  fathers.     But  the  people  of  Ravenna  were  im- 


^  Quantum  vero  sacs  familiares  gloriosos  efficiat,  nos  ipsi 
novimus,  qui  hnjns  dnlcedine  gloriae  nostrum  exilinm  poster- 
gamns.    Lib.  i.  cap.  17. 

s  Filippo  Villani ;  Domenico  di  Bandina  d'Arezzo ;  and 
Glov.  Villani,  Hist.  lib.  ix.  cap.  135.  The  last  writer,  whose 
authority  is  perhaps  the  best  on  this  point,  in  the  Ginnti  edi- 
tion of  1559,  mentions  July  as  the  month  in  which  he  died  .*- 
bnt  there  is  a  MS.  of  Yillani's  history,  it  is  said,  in  the  library 
of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  in  which  his  death  is  placed  in  Sep- 
tember 
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willing  to  part  with  the  sad  and  honorable  memorial 
of  their  own  hospitality.  No  better  success  attended 
the  subsequent  negotiations  of  the  Florentines  for 
the  same  purpose,  though  renewed  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  Leo  X.,  fuid  conducted  through  the  powerful 
mediation  of  Michael  Angelo.^ 

The  sepulchre,  designed  and  commenced  by  Guido 
da  Polenta,  was,  in  1483,  erected  by  Bernardo  Bem* 
bo,  the  father  of  the  Cardinal ;  and,  by  him,  decora* 
ted,  besides  other  ornaments,  with  an  effigy  of  the 
poet  in  bas-relief,  the  sculpture  of  Fietro  Lombardo, 
and  with  the  following  epitaph : 

ExiguSL  tumuli,  Danthes,  hie  sorte  jacebas, 

Squalenti  nulli  cognite  pend  situ. 
At  nunc  mannoreo  eubnixus  conderis  arcu, 

Omnibus  et  cuitu  spiendidiorcs  nites. 
Nimirum  Bembus  Musis  incensus  Etruscis 

Hoc  tilH,  quern  imprimis  he  coluere,  dedit. 

A  yet  more  magnificent  memorial  was  raised  so 

lately  as  the  year  1780,  by  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga.' 

His  children  consisted  of  one  daughter  and  five 

sons,  two  of  whom,  Fietro'  and  Jacopo/  inherited 


1  Pelli,  p.  104. 

a  Tiraboschi. 

In  the  Literary  Journal,  Feb.  16, 1804,  p.  192,  is  the  follow- 
ing article : — "  A  subscription  has  been  opened  at  Florence 
for  erecting  a  monument  in  the  cathedral  there,  to  the  mem- 
ory  of  the  great  poet  Dante.  A  drawing  of  this  monument 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Florentine  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  has  met  with  universal  approbation."  A  monu- 
ment, executed  by  8tefano  Ricci  of  Arezzo,  has  since  been 
erected  to  himjn  the  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  which  I  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  in  the  year  1833. 

>  Pietro  was  also  a  poet  His  commentary  on  the  Divina 
Commedia,  which  is  in  Latin,  has  never  been  published. 
Lionardo,  the  grandson  of  Pietro,  came  to  Florence,  with 
other  young  men  of  Verona,  in  the  time  of  Leonar^lo  Are- 
tlno,  who  tells  us  that  he  showed  him  there  the  house  of 
Dante  and  of  his  ancestors.  Vita  di  Dante.  To  Pietro,  the 
son  of  Lionardo,  Mario  Filelfo  addressed  his  life  of  our  Poet. 
The  son  of  this  Pietro,  Dante  IIL,  was  a  man  of  letters,  and 
an  elegant  poet.  Some  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  collec- 
tions :  he  is  commended  by  Valerianus  de  Infelicitate  Literat 
lib.  1,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  Bame  whom  Landino  speaks  of  as 
living  in  his  time  at  Ravenna,  and  calls  "  uomo  molto  lite- 
rato  ed  eloquent^  e  degno  di  tal  sangue,  e  quale  meritamente 
si  dovrebbe  rivocar  nella  sua  antica  patria  e  nostra  ropub- 
lica."  In  1495,  the  Florentines  took  Landino's  edvice,  and 
invited  him  back  to  the  city,  offering  to  restore  all  they  could 
of  the  proi>erty  that  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors ;  but  he 
would  not  quit  Verona,  where  he  was  estabUslied  in  much 
opulence.  Vdlutello,  Vita.  He  afterwards  experienced  a  sad 
reverse  of  fortune.    He  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  Fran- 
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Bome  poitioii  of  their  father's  ahiKtieey  which  they 
employed  chiefly  in  the  pious  task  of  iUustrating  his 
Divina  Commedia.  The  fonner  of  these  poswmod 
acquirements  of  a  more  profitable  kind ;  and  obtain- 
ed considerable  wealth  al  Verona,  where  he  was 
settled,  by  the  exercise  of  the  legal  piofessirai.  He 
was  honored  with  the  friendship  of  Petrarch,  by 
whom  some  verses  were  addressed  to  him'  at  Tre- 
vi^,  in  1361. 

His  daughter  Beatrice'  (whom  he  is  said  to  haye 
named  after  the  daughter  of  Fdco  Portinari)  became 
a  nun  in  the  convent  of  S.  Stefano  dell'  IHiva,  at 
Ravenna ;  and,  among  the  entries  of  expenditure  by 
the  Florentine  Republic,  appears  a  joesent  of  ten 
golden  florins  sent  to  her  in  1350,  by  the  hands  <rf 
Boccaccio,  from  the  state.  The  imagination  can 
picture  to  itself  few  objects  more  interesting,  than 
the  dau^ter  of  Dante,  dedicated  to  the  service  t^ 
religion  in  the  city  where  her  father's  ashes  were  de- 
posited, and  receiving  from  his  countrymen  this  tardy 
tribute  of  their  reverence  for  his  divine  genius,  and 
her  own  virtues. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  wife  of  Dante  not  to  omit 
what  Boccaccio'  relates  of  her ;  that  after  the  ban- 
ishment of  her  husband  she  secured  some  share  of 
his  i»t^»erty  from  the  pq>ular  fury,  under  the  name 
of  her  dowry;  that  out  of  this  she  contrived  to 
support  their  Ut^e  family  with  exemplary  discre- 


eesco,  made  a  translatton  of  Vitraviiu,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  perished.  A  better  fiUe  has  befUlen  an  elej^t  diar 
logae  written  by  him,  which  was  published,  not  many  yean 
aco,  in  the  Anecdota  Literaria,  edit  Boma,  (no  dateO  vol.  11. 
p.  907.  It  is  entitled  Francisd  Aligerii  Dantis  m.  Fiili  Dia- 
logns  Alter  de  Antiqnitatibas  Valenthiis  ex  Ckid.  MS.  Mem- 
tnranaceo.  Ssc  xvi.  none  primum  in  lacem  editos.  Pietnx 
another  son  (^  Dante  III.,  who  was  also  a  scholar,  and  held 
the  office  of  Proveditore  of  Verona  in  1539,  was  the  fiither 
of  Oinevra,  mentioned  above  in  the  note  to^.  10.  Sfee  PeUi, 
p.  S8,  «cc.  VeUatello,  in  his  life  of  the  Poet,  acknowiedf^ 
ms  obllnttions  to  this  last  Pietro  for  the  infbrmatirai  he  had 
given  him. 

«  Jacopo  is  mentioned  by  Bembo  among  the  Blmatori, 
lib.  11.  della  Yolg.  Ling,  at  the  berinning ;  and  some  of  his 
verses  axe  preserved  in  MS.  in.  the  VatlGan,  and  at  Flovenoe. 
He  was  living  in  1343,  and  had  children,  of  whom  little  Is 
known.  The  names  ctf*  oar  Poet's  other  sons  wetre  GateieUo, 
AUgero,  and  Eliseo.  The  last  two  died  In  their  childhood. 
OfGalHriello,  nothing  certain  Is  known. 

I  Oarm.  lib.  lU.ep.viL 

»Pelll,p.33. 

*  Vita  di  Dante,  p.  97,  ed.  Flsense,  1576 
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tk>n;  and  that  she  even  removed  fh>m  them  the 
preflBore  of  poverty,  by  such  indnstrious  efforts  as  m 
her  former  affluence  she  had  never  been  called 
on  to  exert  Who  does  not  regret,  that  with  qual- 
ities so  estimable,  she  wanted  the  sweetness  of  tem- 
per necessary  for  riveting  the  af^tions  of  her 
husband? 

Dante  was  a  man  of  middle  stature  and  grave 
deportment ;  of  a  visage  rather  long ;  large  eyes ; 
an  aquiline  nose  ;  dark  complexion ;  large  and 
prominent  cheek-bones;  black  curling  hair  and 
beard;  the  under  lip  projecting  beyond  the  upper. 
He  mentions,  in  the  Convito,  that  his  sight  had 
been  transiently  impaired  by  intense  application  to 
books.'  In  his  dress,  he  studied  as  much  plainness 
as  was  suitable  with  his  rank  and  station  in  life ; 
and  observed  a  strict  temperance  in  his  diet  He 
was  at  times  extremely  absent  and  abstracted  ;  and 
appears  to  have  indulged  too  much  a  diq)osition  to 
sarcasm.  At  the  table  of  Can  Grande,  when  the 
company  was  amused  by  the  conversation  and  tricks 
of  a  bufibon,  he  was  asked  by  his  patron,  why  Can 
Crrande  liimself,  and  the  guests  who  were  present, 
fedled  of  receiving  as  much  pleasure  from  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  talents,  as  this  man  had  been  able  to 
give  them.  **  Because  all  creatures  delight  in  their 
own  resemblance,"  was  the  reply  of  Dante.*  In 
other  respects,  his  manners  are  said  to  have  been 
'dignified  and  polite.  He  was  particularly  careful 
not  to  make  any  approaches  to  flattery,  a  vice 
which  he  justly  held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.  He 
spoke  seldom,  and  iA  a  slow  voice;  but  what  he 
said  derived  authority  from  the  subtileness  of  his 
observations,  somewhat  like  his  own  poetical  heroes, 
who. 


1 "  Per  affiiticaro  io  vise  molto  a  stadio  di  leggere,  intanto 
<leMlitai  gli  Bfriritl  vislTi,  che  le  stelle  mi  paieano  tatte  d*al* 
eano  albore  <Hnl»ate :  e  per  longa  riposanza  in  laoghi  scuri, 
e  fireddi,  e  coa  afOreddare  Io  corpo  dell'  occhio  con  acqoa  pura, 
rivinsi  la  vlrtd  disgiegata,  che  tomai  nel  prima  buono  itato 
della  vista."    Convito,  p.  106. 

-*  There  is  hero  a  pc^t  of  resemblance  (nor  is  it  the  only 
one)  in  the  character  of  Milton.  **  I  had  rather,"  says  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost,  **  since  the  life  of  man  is  likened  to  a 
scene,  that  all  my  entnuRces  and  exits  might  mix  with  such 
persons  only,  whose  worth  erects  them  and  their  actions  to  a 
grave  and  tragic  deportment,  and  not  to  have  to  do  with 
clowns  and  vices."  Colasterionj  Prose  Worko,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
Edit  London,  1753. 
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He  wu  competed  in  habita  of  intimacjr  uul  (ricnd- 
ship  with  the  moat  ingeniaiiB  mea  of  hb  time ; 
with  Guido  CaTslcBnti ;'  tnth  Buonaggiunta  da 
Locca  }*  with  Foraw  Danati  ;"  with  Cine  da 
[Woia  f  with  Giotto,'  tha  celebrated  painler,  by 
wb»e    band  hia    likenoM'  was    preaerred ;    with 


TlrshoBchl  ohMmw,  ttuil  Ihough  II 
.  109,  Ur.  Hiillliu'll  EdlL 


ntut  Quutar  of  the  veniACDtAr  (Ue- 
cLb«h4  Willi  OUT  Poet  tiiniKlf,  who 

bid  In  oUut  cbapten.    He  addrened  ajid  recekved  HOBDeti 

dMUb.  wblch  U  pfeHiTBd  In  U»  lltaniy  of  8l  tUrk,  St  V»' 
Ice.    TtnboKU,  dalln  farm.  lul.,  t.  1.  p.  116,  mi  t.  U.  p.  «0. 

poat.  he  )■  beiiat  known  by  the  wnUnfi  wlil«Ii  be  na*  left  In 
tha  laKar  of  Ibew  cbanelen,"  iBHomcli  thu  TlnboKhi  bu 
Dbaervad,  that  anwog  those  who  preceded  Petnzch,  then  bk 
perhape,  noae  who  can  he  ceapand  to  him  Id  ele^uee  and 
■weetnoi.  "There  an  many  edltkma  of  bli  pneini,  Ilw 
BKHl  eaploiu  lieint  that  pnfaUabed  at  Venice  In  Ism,  by  P. 
FuuHnoTano;  InwbUh.  however,  Ibe  Fadn  degU  A^oe- 
Unl.  not  wlihoal  teaaon,  raipacla  that  Ibe  eeeond  Ixiok  li  by 
laler  handi."  TCniwaU,  OH.  Hwn  haa  been  an  edlUrai 
by  eeb.Ctoinpl,alFlia,lnlS13,fce.:  bntK  " 
lIlnGambi'iTeilldlUBiinln-'  ~"     "' 

Plilola,  with  Ihii  epitaph :  "CIbi , 

toUnne  prceeplort  dlgnlralawt  poimliu  Ptttorleniki  CtvL  no 
B.ll.ftcIL    ObUtannoiaSe."   OniUPuEtnJiArCtiiruT.^ 


lUtoJTuJv'i  Hni-Bt^  ^  Pmini- 
■V,  tnmuttM  m  •  .1/0^,  Lni.  IBtS,  p.  JD,  deKilbai  the 
lUKoreiy  and  reitoradoD.  In  July,  18W,  of  IMnla'a  poflnll, 
by  OlolM,  In  Ihe  chapel  of  the  PodeiA  at  PlorelKe,  whan  U 
had  been  corend  with  whilewaih  or  plailer.    Bat  ll  eontd 

fall  lime,  uirl  viuBiiliyB  ll  w«ailU)la(ie  aeaii  when  be  wnile. 
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Oderigi  da  Oubbio,^  the  Olnminator ;  and  with  an 
eminent  muncian*— 

his  Casella,  whom  he  wooed  to  ilDg, 

Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Piurgatory.    MUian^t  Somnets. 

Besides  these,  his  acquaintance  extended  to  some 
others,  whose  names  illostrate  the  first  dawn  of 
Italian  literature.  Lapo  degli  Uberti  ;*  Dante  da 
Majano  f   Cecco  Angiolieri  f    Dino  fVescobsJdi  f 

1  See  Piurg.  zl. 

*  Ibid,  canto  ii. 

*  Lapo  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  FUrinatade^  Uberti, 
(see  Hell,  z.  33,  and  Tiraboschi  della  Poes.  ItaL,  r.  i.  p.  116,) 
and  the  fitther  ofFnxio  def^  Uberti,  author  of  the  JMttamondo, 
a  poem  which  is  thonght,  in  the  energy  of  its  style,  to  make 
some  approaches  to  the  IMvina  Commedia,  (ibid.  v.  il.  p.  63,) 
though  Monti  passes  on  it  a  much  less  fitrorable  sentence,  (see 
his  Proposta,  v.  iii.  p**  2,  p.  ccx.  8vo.  1884.)  He  is  probably  the 
Lapo  mentioned  in  the  sonnet  to  Gnido  Cavalcanti,  begin- 
nii^, 

Gnido  yorrei  che  tu  e  Lapo  ed  io, 

which  Mr.  Hayleyhas  so  hai^y  translated,  ^ee^ell,  z.68;) 
and  aUo  in  a  passage  that  occurs  in  the  Oe  Vnlg.  Eloq.  v.*  I. 
p.  116,  **  doanqoam  fere  onmes  Tasd  in  sno  tnrpUoqnio  sint 
obtosi,  nonnnUos  Vnlguis  excellentiam  cognovisse  aentimas, 
scilicet  Gaidfmem  Iiapnm,  et  onnm  alinm,  Flofentiaos,  et 
C^nm  Pistoriensem,  qnem  none  indigne  postponimns,  mm 
Indigne  ooactL**  "  Although  almost  all  the  Toscaas  are 
marred  by  the  baseness  of  their  dialect,  yet  I  perceive  that 
some  have  known  the  excellence  of  the  vemacnlar  tongue, 
namely.  Guide  Lapo,"  (I  suspect  Dante  here  means  his  two 
frienik  Cavalcantt  and  iJberti,  though  this  has  hitherto  been 
t^ken  f<ir  the  name  of  raie  pexson,>  *^and  one  other,*'  (who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author  himself,)  "  Flcrentines ;  and  last, 
though  not  of  least  regard,  Clno  da  Pistoia.'* 

*  Dante  da  Majano  flourished  about  1200.  He  was  a  Flo- 
rentine, and  composed  many  poems  in  pniae  of  a  Stdliaa 
lady,  who,  being  herself  a  poetess,  was  insensible  neither  to 
his  Verses  n<Nr  his  love,  so  that  she  was  called  the  Nina  of 
Dante.  Pellijj).  60,  and  Tiraboschi,  Storla  della  Poes.  Ital., 
V.  i.  p.  137.  rniere  are  several  of  his  sonnets  addressed  to 
our  Poet,  who  declares,  in  his  answer  to  cme  of  them,  that, 
although  he  knows  not  the  name  of  its  author,  he  discovers 
in-  it  the  traces  of  a  great  mind. 

A  Of  Cecco  An^olieri,  Boccaccio  relates  a  pleasant  ttary  in 
the  Decameron,  G.  9,  N.  4.  He  lived  towarmi  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  several  sonnets  to  Dante,  which 
are  in  Allacci's  collection.  In  someof  them  he  wears  the  sem- 
blance of  a  iHend ;  but  in  one  the  mask  drops,  and  shows  that 
he  was  well  disposed  to  be  a  rival.  See  Orescimbeni,  Com.  alia 
Storia  di  Volg.  Poes.,  v.  ii.  par.  ii.  lib.  ii.  p.  103 ;  Pelli,  p.  61. 

*  Dino,  son  of  Lambertuccio  Frescobaldi.  Cresdmbeni  (ibid, 
lib.  Hi.  p.  190)  assures  us  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  Cino  da 
Pistoia.  Pelli,  p.  U.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Mend  of 
Dante's,  in  whose  writings  I  have  not  observed  any  mention 
of  him.  Boccaccio,  in  htt  Life  of  Dante,  calls  Dino  "in  qiae* 
tempi  fiunosissimo  dicitore  in  rfama  in  Fiienaa.** 
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GiovBimi  di  VirgUio ;'  Gioyanni  Quiniio ;'  and 
Francesco  Stabili,'  who  is  better  known  by  tho 
appellation  of  Cecco  d' Ascoli ;  most  of  them  either 
honestly  declared  their  sense  of  his  superiority,  or 
betrayed  it  by  their  vain  endeavors  to  detract  from 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held. 

He  is  said  to  have  attained  some  ezcenence  in 
the  art  of  designing ;  which  may  easily  be  beUeved, 
when  we  consider  that  no  poet  has  aflRnrded  more 
lessons  to  the  statuary  and  the  painter,^  in  the  va- 
riety of  objects  winch  he  represents,  and  in  the 
accuracy  and  spirit  with  which  they  are  brought 
before  the  eye.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion,*  he  men- 
tions that  he  was  employed  in  delineating  the  figure 
of  an  angel,  on  the  firat  anniversary  of  Beatrice's 
death.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  seed  of  the  Pa- 
radiso  was  thus  cast  into  his  mind ;  and  that  he 
was  now  endeavoring  to  express  by  the  pencil  an 
idea  of  celestial  beatitude,  which  could  only  be  con- 


1  Giovanni  di  Vii^io  addressed  two  Latin  eclogues  to 
Dante,  which  were  answered  in  similar  compositions ;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  his  fliend  and  admirer.  See  Boccaccio, 
Vita  di  Dante;  and  Pelii,  p.  137.  Dante's  poetical  genius 
sometimes  iHealcs  throngh  the  rudeness  cf  style  in  hSi  two 
Latin  eclogues. 

*  Mnratori  had  seen  several  sonnets,  addressed  to  Giovanni 
dnirino  by  Dante,  in  a  MS.  {n^senred  in  the  Ambrosian  li- 
Iwary.  Delia  Perfetta  Poesia  Ital.  Ediz.  Venezia,  1770,  torn, 
i.  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  9. 

*  For  the  correction  of  many  errors  respecting  this  writer, 
s^e  Tiraboschi,  Stor.  della  Lett.  Ital.,  tom.  v.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii. 
$  15,  &c.  He  was  burned  in  1317.  In  his  Acerba,  a  poem 
in  sesta  rima,  ke  has  taken  several  occasions  of  venting  his 
si^een  against  his  great  contemporary. 

*  Besides  Filippo  Bmnelleschi,  who,  as  Vasari  ^Us  us, 
diede  molta  opera  alio  cose  di  Dante,  and  Michael  Angelo, 

.  whose  Last  Judgment  is  jNTobably  the  mightiest  effort  of 
modem  art,  as  the  loss  of  his  slcetches  on  the  margin  of  the 
Divina  Ck)mmedia  may  be  regarded  as  the  severest  loss  the 
art  has  sustained ;  besides  these,  Andrea  Orgagna,  Gio.  An- 

Selico  di  Resole,  Luca  Signorelii,  Splnello  Aretino,  Giacomo 
a  Pontormo,  and  Aorelio  Lomi,  have  been  recoimted  among 
the  many  artists  who  have  worked  on  tiie  same  original. 
See  Cancellieri,  Osservationi,  &c.  p.  75,  To  these  we  may 
jusUy  pride  ourselves  in  being  able  to  add  the  names  of  Rey- 
nolds. Fuseli,  and  Flaxman.  The  tfeKoeM  by  CkumeUus  in 
the  Villa  Massimi  at  Rome,  lately  executed,  entitie  the  Ger- 
mans to  a  share  in  this  distinction. 

^  "  In  quel  giorno,  nel  quale  si  comfdeva  Tanno,  che  quea- 
ta  donna  era  &tta  delle  cittadlne  di  vita  etema,  io  mi  sedeva 
in  parte,  nella  quale,  ricordandomi  di  lei,  io  disegnava  nno 
Angelo  sopra  certe  tavolette,  e  mentre  io  il  disegnava,  vuisi 
gll  occhi,  &c.''     Vita  Jfuova,  p.  268. 
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T«yod  in  Its  foil  pezfioetum  thnyogfa  tht^iiMdhmi  of 

AB  nothing  that  related  to  snch  a  man  was 
thought  unworthy  of  notice^  one  of  his  iHogcai^en,' 
who  had  seen  his  hand-writing^iias  record^  that 
it  was  of  a  long  and  delicate  character,  and  re- 
markable for  neatness  and  accuracy. 

Dante  wrote  in  Latin  a  Treatise  de  Monarchilt, 
and  two  books  de  Vulgari  Eloquio.'  In  the  former, 
he  defends  the  Imperial  rights  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Pope,  with  arguments  that  are  some- 
times chimerical,  and  sometimes  sound  and  con- 
clusive. The  latter,  which  he  left  unfinudied,  con- 
tuDS  not  only  much  information  concerning  the 
progress  wMch  the  vernacular  poetry  of  Italy  had 
then  made,  but  some  reflections  on  the  art  itself, 
that  prove  him  to  have  entertained  large  and  philo- 
sophical principles  respecting  it. 

His  Latin  style,  however,  is  generally  rude  and 
unclassical.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  did  not  trust  to 
it,  as  he  once  intended,  for  the  work  by  which  his 
name  was  to  be  perpetuated.  In  the  use  of  his 
own  language  he  was,  beyond  measure,  more  suc- 
cessful. The  prose  of  his  Vita  Nuova  and  his  Con- 
vito,  although  five  centuries'  h^^^  intervened  since 
its  composition,  is  probably,  to  an  Italian  eye,  still 
devoid  neither  of  freshness  nor  elegance.  In  the 
Vita  Nuova,  which  he  appears  to  have  written  about 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
youthful  attachment  to  Beatrice.  It  is,  according 
to  the  taste  of  those  times,  somewhat  mystical :  yet 
there  eae  some  particulars  in  it  which  have  not 
at  all  the  ^  of  a  fiction,  such  as  the  death  of 
Beatrice's  father,  Folco  Portinari;  her  relation  to 
the  friend  whom  he  esteemed  next  after  Guide  Ca- 


^lieoiiardo  Aretino.  A  specimen  of  it  was  believed  to 
exist  when  PelU  wrote,  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  perhaps 
still  exists  in  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Gnbbio,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  the  sonnet  to  Busone,  said  to  be  in  the 
kand-writing  of  Dante.    Pelli,  p.  51. 

«  These  two  were  first  published  in  an  Italian  transla- 
tion, supposed  to  be  Trissii^o's,  and  were  not  allowed  to 
be  genuine,  till  the  Latin  original  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1573^.  Tiraboschi.  A  copy,  written  in  the  fourteenth 
centory,  is  said  to  have  been  lately  found  in  the  public  li- 
brary at  Grenoble.  See  Flratlcelli's  Opere  minorl  di  Dante, 
l»  Fir.  1840,  V.  3.  pt«  iL  p.  xvi.  A  collation  of  this  MS.  is 
very  desirable. 
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Talcaati;  his  own  attempt  to  o<»ioeal  hiB  panoii» 
by  a  pretended  attachment  to  another  lady;   and 

Se  anffiuBh  he  felt  at  the  death  of  his  mJetrev.^ 
e  tells  us  too,  that  at  the  time  of  her  decease, 
he  chanced  to  be  composing  a  canzone  in  her  praiw, 
and  that  he  was  interrupted  by  that  event  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  stanza ;  a  circumstance  which 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  to  haye  been  a  mere  in- 
vention. 

Of  the  poetry,  with  which  the  Vitii  Nuova  is 
plentifully  interspersed,  the  two  sonnets  that  follow 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  Near  the  beginning 
he  relates  a  marvellous  vision,  which  appeared  to 
him  in  sleep,  soon  after  his  mistress  had  for  the  first 
time  addressed  her  speech  to  him ;  and  of  this  dream 
he  thus  asks  for  an  interpretation  :-^ 

To  every  heart  that  feels  the  gentle  flame, 
To  whcHii  this  present  saying  comes  in  sight, 
In  that  to  me  their  thoughts  they  may  indite, 
All  health !  In  Love,  our  lord  and  master's  name. 

Now  on  its  way  the  veccmd  quarter  came 
Of  those  twelve  hours,  wherein  the  stars  are  biif^t, 
When  Love  was  seen  before  me,  in  such  might, 
As  to  remember  shakes  with  awe  my  frame. 

^iddenly  came  he,  seeming  clad,  and  keeping 
My  hMTt  in  hand ;  and  in  nis  arms  he  had 
My  Lady  in  a  folded  garment  sleeping : 

He  waked  her ;  and  that  heart  all  bamlng  bade 
Her  feed  npon,  in  lowly  guise  and  sad : 
Then  from  my  view  he  tamed ;  and  parted,  weefrfng. 

To  this  sonnet,  Guido  Oavalcanti,  among  others, 
returned  an  answer  in  a  composition  of  the  same 
form;  endeavoring  to  give  a  happy  turn  to  the 
dream,  by  which  ti^e  mind  of  the  Poet  had  been  so 
deeply  impressed.  From  the  intercourse  thus  begun, 
when  Dante  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  arose  that 
friendship  which  terminated  only  with  the  death  of 
Guido. 

The  other  sonnet  is  one  that  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Beatrice  :-^ 

Ah  pilgrims !  ye  that,  ha{riy  musing,  go, 
On  aught  save  that  which  on  your  road  ye  meet. 
From  and  so  distant,  tell  me,  I  entreat, 
Ck>me  ye,  as  by  your  mien  and  lotdcB  ye  show  1 


1  Beatrice's  marriage  to  Simmie  de'  Bardi,  wUcli  is  col- 
lected frtmi  a  clause  in  her  Other's  will  dated  January  18, 
1387,  would  have  been  a  &et  too  unsentimental  to  be  intio- 
duced  into  the  Vita  Nuova,  and  is  not,  I  believe,  noticad  bj 
any  of  the  early  biographers. 
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Wky  moan  ve  not,  as  throvgh  Umm  gates  of  wo 
Ye  wend  along  our  city's  midmost  street, 
Even  like  those  who  nothing  seem  to  weet 
What  chance  hath  fi&H'n,  why  she  is  grieving  sol 

If  ye  to  listen  but  awhile  would  stay, 
Well  knows  this  heart,  which  inly  sigheth  sore, 
That  ye  would  then  pass,  weeping  on  your  way. 

Oh  hear:  her  Beatrice  is  no  more ; 
And  wOTds  there  are  a  man  of  her  might  say. 
Would  make  a  stranger's  eye  that  loss  deirioie. 

In  the  Convito,'  or  Banquet,  which  did  not  fol- 
low till  some  time  after  his  banishment,  he  ex- 
plains very  much  at  large  the  sense  of  three,  out 
of  fourteen,  of  his  canzoni,  the  remainder  of  which 
he  had  intended  to  open  in  the  same  manner. 
**  The  viands  at  his  fianquet,"  he  tells  his  readers, 
quaintly  enough,  "  will  be  set  out  in  fourteen  dif- 
ferent manners;  that  is,  will  consist  of  fourteen 
canzoni,  the  materials  of  which  are  love  and  virtue. 
Without  the  present  bread,  they  would  not  be  free 
from  some  shade  of  obscurity,  so  as  to  be  prized 
by  many  lees  for  their  usefulness  than  for  their 
beauty;  but  the  bread  will,  in  the  form  of  the 
present  exposition,  be  that  light,  which  will  bring 
forth  all  their  colors,  and  display  their  true  mean- 
ing to  the  view.  And  if  the  present  work,  which 
is  named^-a  Banquet,  and  I  wish  may  prove  so,  be 
handled  after  a  more  manly  guise  than  the  Vita 
Nuova,  I  intend  not,  therefore,  that  the  former 
should  in  any  part  derogate  from  the  latter,  but 
that  the  one  should  be  a  help  to  the  other :  seeing 
that  it  is  fitting  in  reason  for  this  to  be  fervid  and 
impassioned;  that,  temperate  and  manly.  For  it 
becomes  us  to  act  and  speak  otherwise  at  one  age 
than  at  another;  since  at  one  age,  certain  man- 
ners are  suitable  and  praise-worthy,  which,  at  an- 
other, become  disproportionate  and  blameable."  He 
then  apologizes  for  speaking  of  himself  '*  I  fear 
the  disgrace,"  says  he,  "  of  having  been  subject  to 
so  much  passion,  as  one,  reading  these  canzoni, 
may  conceive  me  to  have  been;  a  disgrace,  that 
is  removed  by  my  speaking  thus  unreservedly  of 


>  Perticari  ^Oegli  Scrittori  del  trecento,  lib.  ii.  c.  y.)  speak- 
ing of  the  Convito,  observes  that  Salvia^  himself  has  termed 
it  the  most  ancient  and  principal  of  all  excellent  nose  woriu 
in  Italian.  On  the  other  hand,  Balbo  (Vita  di  Dante,  v.  tL 
p.  86)  pnmonnces  it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  certainly  the  lowest 
among  Dante's  writings.  In  this  difference  <h  ojtoion,  a 
foreigner  may  be  permitted  to  judge  for  himself. 
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mywif,  w\xkh  ahowB  not  paasioii,  but  yirtne,  to 
have  been  the  moving  cause.  I  intend,  moreoyer, 
to  set  forth  their  true  meaning,  which  some  may 
not  perceive,  if  I  declare  it  not"  He  next  pro- 
ceeds to  give^  many  reasons  why  his  commentary 
was  not  written  rather  in  Latin  than  in  Italian ; 
for  which,  if  no  excuse  be  now  thought  necessary, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  ItaUan  language 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  scarce  supposed  to 
possess  dmiity  enough  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. **  l^e  Latin,'*  he  allows,  **  would  have  ex- 
plained his  canzoni  better  to  foreigners,  as  to  the 
Germans,  the  Engli^,  and  others ;  but  then  it 
must  have  expounded  their  sense,  without  the 
power  of,  at  the  same  time,  transferring  their 
beauty:"  and  he  soon  after  tells  us,  that  many 
noble  peisons  of  both  sexes  were  ignorant  of  the 
learned  language.  The  best  cause,  however,  which 
he  assigns  for  this  preference,  was  his  natural  love 
of  his  native  tongue,  and  the  desire  he  felt  to  exalt 
It  above  the  Provencal,  which  by  many  was  said 
to  be  the  more  beauttfid  and  perfect  languagre  ;  and 
against  snl^h  of  his  countrymen  as  maintained  so 
unpatriotic  an  opinion  he  inveighs  with  much 
warmth. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  first  canzone  of  the  three, 
he  tells  his  reader,  that  "  the  Lady,  of  whom  he 
was  enamored  after  his  first  love,  was  the  most 
beauteous  and  honorable  daughtor  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  universe,  to  whom  Pythagoras  gave  the  name 
of  Philosophy:"  and  he  applies  the  same  title  to  the 
object  of  his  affections,  when  he  is  commenting  on 
the  other  two. 

The  purport  of  his  third  canzone,  which  is  less 
mysterious,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  more  likely  to 
please  than  the  others,  is.  to  show  that  "  virtue  only 
is  true  nobility."  Towards  the  conclusion,  after 
having  sp<^en  a£  virtue  itself,  much  as  Pindar  would 
have  spoken  of  it,  as  being  **  the  gift  of  God  only ;" 

Che  solo  Iddio  all*  anima  la  dona, 

he  thus  describes  it  as  acting  throughout  the  severa* 
stages  of  life. 

L'anima,  cui  adoma,  &c.     * 

The  soul,  that  goodness  like  to  this  adorns, 
Holdeth  it  not  concealM ; 
But,  ftora  her  first  esponsal  to  the  ftame, 
Shows  it,  till  death,  revealed. 
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Conlemplaui«  (ha  en37bs  iluU  smlii ; 
And  lookeUi  back ;  ud  bleiwlli  tlw  tima  pnat. 
HiB  lyric  poemH,  indaedi  generally  fitand  mucb  Jn 
need  of  a  camnieDt  to  eiploin  Ihem  ;  bat  the  diffi- 
culty ariaea  rather  from  the  tlioughta  themselvea, 
than  from  any  imperfeclion  of  the  language  in  which 
thiMe  thoughla  are  couTeyed.  Yet  Ibey  abound  not 
only  in  deep  moral  reflections,  but  in  touches  of 
tendeiueas  and  psamoo. 

Some,  it  baa  been  ali«aiily  intimated,  have  aup- 

posed  tliat  Beatrice  wag  only  a  creature  of  Danle'a 

imagination  ;  and  there  can  be  no  quMlion  but  that 

he  has  InTeated  her,  in  the  Divina  Commedia,  with 

the  attlibutea  of  an  allegorical  being.     But  who  cajl 

doubt  of  her  having  had  a  real  eiiateuce,  when  aho  is 

spoken  of  in  such  a  strain  of  paamon  as  in  these  lines  7 

Quel  ch'  ella  pu,  qnando  nn  poco  Borrlde, 

Bi  i  nuovo  mlracolo  e  genUle.  fiu  AWm. 

Mlrs  che  qnuido  ride 

The  canzone,  from  which  the  last  couplet  is  taken, 
twesents  a  portrait  which  might  well  supply  a  painter 
with  a  far  more  eialted  idea  of  female  beauty,  than 
be  could  form  to  himself  from  the  celebrated  Ode  of 
Anacreon  on  a  rimilai  subject.  After  a  mmute  de- 
scription of  those  parts  of  .her  form,  wbich  the  gar- 
he  raises  the  whole  by  the  superaddition  of  a  moral 
grace  and  dignity,  such  as  the  CliriBlian  religion 
alone  could  supply,  and  such  as  thq  pencil  of  Raphael 
afterwards  aimed  to  represent. 

E  Mmpn  a  venij  gaiA, 

die  d'  ngnl  rliersniB  Is  b  degna.' 


or  BmielU  s  Cuionl  prioied  by  fbe  Olmiti 
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Oae  or  two  of  the  sonnets  ftovt  that  he  could  at 

times  condescend  to  sportiveness    and  jrieasantry. 

The  following  to  Brunetto,  I  should  conjecture  to 

have  heen  sent  with  his  Vita  Nuova,  which  was 

written  the  year  before  Brunetto  died. 

1  Master  Bmnetto,  this  I  send,  entreating, 

Ye'll  entertain  this  lass  of  mine  at  Easter ; 
She  does  not  come  amonff  yon  as  a  feaster ; 
No :  she  has  need  of  reading,  not  of  eating. 

Nor  let  her  find  you  at  some  merry  meeting, 

Laughing  amidst  buffoons  and  droUers,  lest  her 

Wise  sentence  should  escape  a  noisy  jester: 

She  must  be  wooed,  and  is  well  worth  the  weeting. 

If  in  this  sort  you  fail  to  make  her  out. 

You  have  amcmgst  you  many  sapient  men, 
All  famous  as  was  Albert  of  Cologne. 

I  have  been  posed  amid  that  learned  rout 

And  if  they  cannot  spell  her  right,  why  then 
Call  Blaster  Giano,  and  tl\e  deed  is  done. 

Another,  though  on  a  more  serious  subject,  is  yet 
remarkable  for  a  fancifulness,  such  as  that  with 
which  Chaucer,  by  a  few  spirited  touches,  often 
conveys  to  us  images  more  str^ing  than  others  have 
done  by  repeated  and  elaborate  em>rts  of  skilL 

Came  Melancholy  to  my  side  one  day. 

And  said :  "  I  must  a  little  Ude  with  thee :" 
And  brought  along  with  her  in  company 
Sorrow  and  Wrath.— duoth  I  to  her,  "  Away : 

I  will  have  none  of  you :  make  no  delay.** 

And,  like  a  Greek,  she  gave  me  stout  reply. 
Then,  as  she  talk*d,  I  look'd  and  did  espy 
Where  Love  was  coming  onward  on  the  way. 

A  garment  new  of  dotli  of  buck  he  had. 
And  on  his  head  a  hat  of  mourning  w<»e ; 
And  he,  of  truth,  unfeignedly  was  crjring.. 

Forthwith  I  ask*d :  "<  What  ails  thee,  caitiffhul  1" 
And  he  reJoinM :  *'  Sad  thought  and  anguish  sore, 
Sweet  brother  mine !  our  lady  lies  a-dying.*' 

For  purity  of  diction,  the  Rime  of  our  author 
are,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  preferred  by  Muratori 


in  1537.  Monti,  in  l^s  Proposta,  under  the  word  "  Induare,*' 
lemarics  that  it  Is  quite  in  the  style  of  Fazio  degli  Ubertl ; 
and  adds,  that  a  very  rare  MS.  possessed  by  Perticeuri  resttnres 
it  to  that  writer.  On  the  other  liand,  Missirinl,  in  a  late 
treatise  "  On  the  Love  of  Dante  and  on  the  Portrait  of  Bea- 
trice,** printed  at  Florence  in  1832,  makes  so  little  doubt  of  iu 
being  genuine,  that  he  founds  on  it  the  chief  argument  to 
prove  an  old  picture  in  his  possession  to  be  intended  for  a 
representation  of  Beatrice.  See  Fratlcelli's  Opere  Minoii  di 
Dante,  tom.  i.  p.  cciii.  13»,  Fir.  1834. 

-  1  Fraticelli  (Ibid.,  p.  cccii.  ccciii.)  questions  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  sonnet,  and  decides  on  the  spurlousness  of  that 
which  follows.  I  <k>  not,  in  either  instance,  feel  the  justness 
of  his  reasons. 


se 
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to  }m  DiTina  Comm^dia,  though  that  also  ki  al« 
lowed  to  be  a  model  of  the  pure  Tuscan  idiom. 
To  this  singular  piroduction,  which  has  not  <mly 
stood  the  test  of  ages,  but  jnven  a  tone  and  color 
to  the  poetry  of  modem  Europe,  and  eyen  ani- 
mated the  genius  of  Milton  and  of  Michael  Angelo, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  its  place  according 
to  the  received  rules  of  criticism.  Some  have 
termed  it  an  epic  poem ;  and  others,  a  satire :  but 
it  matters  little  by  what  name  it  is  called.  It  suf- 
fices that  the  poem  seizes  on  the  heart  by  its  two 
great  holds,  terror  and  pity ;  detains  the  fancy  by 
an  accurate  and  liyely  delineation  of  the  objects 
it  represents ;  and  displays  throughout  such  an 
originality  of  conception,  as  leaves  to  Homer  and 
Shakspeare  alone  the  power  of  challenging  the 
pre-emmence    or   equality.'     The   fiction,  it  has 


1  Yet  his  pretensions  to  orislnality  have  not  been  wholly 
luiqnestloned.  Dante,  it  has  been  snppoted,  was  more  im- 
meoiately  influenced  in  his  chc^ce  of  a  subject  by  the  Visioa 
<^  Alberico,  written  in  barbarous  Latin  prose  aboat  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  centmy.  The  incident,  which  is  said 
to  have  given  birth  to  this  composition.  Is  not  a  little  mar- 
vellous. Alberico,  the  s<m  of  noble  parents,  and  IxNm  at  a 
castle  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alvito,  in  the  diocese  of  Sora^ 
in  tha  year  1101,  or  soon  after,  when  he  had  ccnnpleted  his 
ninth  year,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  illness,  which  de- 
prived him  <^his  senses  for  the  space  of  nine  days.  During 
the  continuance  of  this  trance,  he  had  a  vision,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  dove,  and  con- 
ducted by  St.  Peter,  in  c<Mnpany  with  two  angeU,  throuch 
Purgatory  and  Hell,  to  survey  the  torments  <^  sinners ;  ue 
saint  gi'ving  him  information,  as  they  proceeded,  respecting 
what  he  saw :  after  which  they  wore  transported  together 
through  the  seven  heavens,  and  taken  up  into  Paradise,  to 
behold  the  glory  of  the  blessed.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  him- 
self again,  he  was  permitted  to  make  profession  of  a  religious 
life  in  the  Monastery  of  Monte  Cassino.  As  the  account  he 
gave  of  his  Tision  was  strangely  altered  in  the  reports  that 
went  abroad  of  it,  Girardo  the  abbot  employed  one  of  the 
monks  to  take  down  a  relation  of  it,  dictated  by  the  mouth 
of  Alberico  himself.  Senioretto,  who  was  chosen  abbot  ih 
1127,  not  contented  with  this  narrative,  although  it  seemed 
to  have  every  chande  of  being  authentic,  ordered  Alberico 
to  revise  and  correct  it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  the 
assistance  of  Pietro  Diacono,  who  was  his  associate  in  the 
monastery,  and  a  few  years  younger  than  himself;  and  whose 
testimony  to  his  extreme  and  perpetual  self-mortification, 
and  to  a  certain  abstractedness  of  demeanor,  which  showed 
him  to  converse  with  other  thonshts  than  those  of  this  life, 
is  still  on  record.  The  time  of  Alberico*s  death  is  not  known ; 
but  it  is  conjectured  that  he  reached  to  a  good  old  age.  His 
Vision,  with  a  pre&ce  by  the  first  ediuur,  Guido,  and  prece- 
ded by  a  letter  from  Alberico  himself^  is  preserved  in  a  BfS 
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been  remarked,'  is  admirable,  and    the  Work  of 
an  inventive  talent  truly  great      It  comprises  a 


nnmbered  257  in  the  archives  of  the  monastery,  which  ccuh 
tains  the  woiIes  of  Pietro  tHacono,  and  which  was  written 
between  the  years  1159  and  1181.  The  probability  of  our  Po> 
et's  having  been  indebted  to  it,  was  first  remarked  either  by 
Giovanni  Bottari  in  a  letter  inscsrted  in  the  Deca  di  Simboii, 
and  printed  at  Rome  in  1753 ;  or,  as  F.  Cancelliericoigectares, 
In  the  preceding  year  by  Alessio  Simmaco  Mazzocchi.  In 
1801,  extracts  mm  Alberico*s  Vision  were  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  printed  at  Home  with  the  title  of 
Lettera  di  Eostaado  Dicearcheo  ad  Angelio  Sidicino,  ander 
which  appellations  the  writer,  Giostino  di  Costanzo,  con- 
cealed his  own  name  and  that  of  his  friend  Luigi  Anton. 
Sompano;  and  the  whole  has  since,  in  1814,  been  edited  in 
the  same  city  by  Francesco  Cancellieri,  who  has  added  to  the 
original  an  Italian  translation.  Such  parts  of  it  as  bear  a 
marked  resemblance  to  passages  in  the  Divina  Commedia, 
will  be  fonnd  distxUrated  in  their  proper  places  throughout 
the  following  notes.  The  reader  wili  in  these  probably  see 
enough  to  convince  him  that  our  author  had  read  this  singu- 
lar work,  although  nothing  to  detract  from  his  claim  to  origi- 
nality. 

Long  before  the  public  notice  had  been  directed  to  this 
supposed  imitation,  Halatesta  Porta,  in  the  Dialogue  entitied 
Rmsi,  as  referred  to  by  Fontanini  in  his  Eloquenza  Italiana, 
had  suggested  the  inrobability  that  Dante  had  taken  his  plan 
from  an  ancient  romance  called  Gnerrino  di  Durazzo  11  Mes- 
chiuo  The  above-mentioned  Bottari,  however,  adduced  rea« 
sons  for  concluding  that  this  book  was  written  originally  in 
Provencal,  and  not  translated  into  Italian  till  after  the  time 
of  our  Poet,  by  pne  Andrea  di  Barberino,  who  embellished  it 
with  many  images,  and  particularly  with  similes,  borrowed 
from  the  Divina  Ck>mmedia. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  one  part  of  his  History  of  English  Poetry, 
(vol.  i.  s.  zviii.  p.  463,)  has  observed,  that  a  poem,  entitied  Le 
Voye.on  le  Songe  d'Enfer,  was  written  byRaoul  de  Houdane, 
about  the  year  1180 ;  and  in  another  part  (vol.  ii.  s.  x.  p.  219) 
he  has  attributed  the  origin  of  Dante^s  Poem  to  that  "  favor- 
ite apologue,  the  Scnnnium  Scipionis  of  Cicero,  which,  in 
Chaucer's  words,  treats 

<^  heaven  and  hell 
And  yearth  and  souls  that  thraein  dwell." 

Jl88*mbly  of  Ibulet.. 

It  is  likely  that  a  littie  research  might  discover  many  other 
sobff  jes,  from  which  his  invention  i&ght  with  an  equal  ap- 
pearance of  truth  be  derived.  The  method  of  conveying  in- 
ntvicOon  or  entertainment  under  the  form  of  a  vision,  in 
which  the  living  should  be  made  to  converse  with  the  dead, 
was  so  obvious,  that  it  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to  mention 
any  country  in  which  it  had  not  been  employed.  It  is  the 
scale  of  magnificence  on  which  this  conception  was  framed, 
and  the  wonderful  deveiopmeint  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  tiiat 
may  justiy  entitie  our  Poet  to  rank  among  the  raw  minds, 
to  whom  the  power  of  a  great  creative  faculty  can  be  as- 
cribed. 

^  Leonardo  Aretino,  Vita  di  Dante. 
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description  of  the  heavens  and  heayenly  bodies ;  a 
description  of  men,  their  deserts  and  punishments, 
of  supreme  happiness  and  utter  misery,  and  of  the 
middle  state  between  the  two  extremes :  nor,  per- 
haps, was  there  ever  any  one  who  chose  ^  more  am- 
pie  and  fertile  subject ;  so  as  to  afibrd  scope  fbr  the 
expression  of  all  his  ideas,  from  the  vast  midtitude  of 
spirits  that  are  introduced  speaking  on  such  different 
tojHCs ;  who  are  of  so  many  different  countries  and 
ages,  and  under  circumstances  of  fortune  so  striking 
and  so  diversified ;  and  who  succeed,  one  to  another, 
with  such  a  rapidity  as  never  suffers  the  attention  for 
an  instant  to  palL 

His  solicitude,  it  is  true,  to  define  all  his  images 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  distinctly  within 
the  circle  of  our  vision,  and  to  subject  them  to  the 
power  of  the  pencil,  sometimes  renders  him  little 
better  than  grotesque,  where  Milton  has  since 
taught  us  to  expect  sublimity.  But  his  faults,  in 
general,  were  less  those  of  the  poet  than  of  the  age 
in  which  he  Uved.  For  his  having  adopted  the  pop- 
ular creed  in  all  its  extravagance,  we  have  no  more 
right  to  blame  him  than  we  should  have  to  blame 
Homer  because  he  made  pee  of  -the  heathen  dei- 
ties, or  Shakspeare  on  account  of  his  witches  and 
fairies.  The  supposed  influence  of  the  stars  on  the 
disposition  of  men  at  their  nativity,  was  hardly  sep- 
arable ftom  the  distribution  which  he  had  made 
of  the  glorified  spirits  through  the  heavenly  bodies, 
as  the  abodes  of  bliss  suited  to  their  several  endow- 
ments. And  whatever  philosophers  may  think  of 
the  matter,  it  is  certainly  much  better,  for  the  ends 
of  poetry  at  least,  that  too  much  should  be  believed, 
rather  than  less,  or  even  no  more  than  can  be  proved 
to  be  true.  Of  what  he  considered  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  is  on  all  occasions  the 
zealous  and  fearless  advocate;  and  of  that  higher 
freedom,  which  is  seated  in  the  will,  he  was  an 
assertor  equally  strenuous  and  enlightened.  The 
contemporary  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  if  he  h^s  given  his  poem  a  tmcture  of 
the  scholastic  theology  which  the  writings  of  that 
extraordinary  man  had  rendered  so  prevalent,  and 
without  which  it  could  not  perhaps  have  been  made 
acceptable  to  the  generality  of  his  readers.  The 
phraseology  has  been  accused  of  being  at  times  hard 
and  uncouth;  but,  if  this  is  acknowledged,  yet  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  he  grave  a  permanent 
stamp  and  character  to  the  lan^age  in  which  he 
wrote,  and  in  which,  before  him,  nothing  great  had 
been  attempted ;  that  the  diction  is  strictly  vemacu- 
lar,  without  any  debasement  of  foreign  idiom ;  that 
his  numbers  have  as  much  variety  as  the  Italian 
tongue,  at  least  in  that  kind  of  metre,  could  supply ; 
and  that,  although  succeeding  writers  may  have  sur- 
passed him  in  the  lighter  graces  and  embellishments 
of  style,  not  one  of  them  has  equalled  him  in  sue- 
cinctness,  vivacity,  and  strength. 

Never  did  any  poem  rise  so  suddenly  into  notice 
after  the  death  of  its  author,  or  engage  the  public 
attenti<m  more  powerfully,  than  the  Divina  Com- 
media.  This  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  its  intrin- 
sic excellence.  The  freedom  with  which  the  writer 
had  treated  the  most  distinguished  characten  of  his 
time,  gave  it  a  further  and  stronger  hold  on  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  age :  many  saw  in  it  their  acquaint- 
ances, kinsmen,  and  friends,  or,  what  scarcely  touch- 
ed them  less  nearly,  their  enemies,  either  consigned 
to  infamy  or  recorded  with  honor,  and  re{»esented  in 
another  worid  as  tasting 

Of  heaven^s  sweet  cup,  or  poisonous  drag  of  hell ; 

so  that  not  a  page  could  be  opened  without  exciting 
the  strongest  personal  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  These  sources  of  interest  must  certainly 
be  taken  into  our  account,  when  we  consider  the 
rapid  difiusion  of  the  work,  and  the  unexampled 
pains  that  were  taken  to  render  it  universally  in- 
telligible. Not  only  the  profound  and  subtile  alle- 
gory which  pervaded  it,  the  mysterious  style  of 
prophecy  which  the  writer  occanonally  assumed, 
the  bold  and  unusual  metaphors  which  he  every- 
where employed,  and  the  great  variety  of  know- 
ledge he  displayed ;  but  his  hasty  allusions  to  pass- 
ing events,  and  his  description  of  persons  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  such  as  some  peculiarity  of 
fonn  pr  feature,  the  place  oi  their  nativity  or  abode, 
some  office  they  held,  or  the  heraldic  insignia  they 
bore — all  asked  for  the  help  of  commentators  and 
expounders,  who  were  not  long  wanting  to  the  task. 
Besides  his  two  sons,  to  whom  that  labor  most  prop- 
erly belonged,  many  others  were  found  ready  to 
engage  in  it.  Before  the  century  had  expired, 
there  appeared  the  commentaries  of  Accorao  do' 
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Bonfantini,*  a  Franciscan;  of  Miechino  da  Mez- 
zano,  a  canon  of  Ravenna;  of  Fia.  Riccardo,  a 
Canneiite ;  of  Andrea,  a  Neapditan ;  of  Gniniforte 
Bazzbio,  a  Bergamese ;  oi  fVa.  Paolo  Albertino ; 
and  of  several  writers  whose  names  are  unknown, 
fuid  whose  toils,  when  P^lli  wrote,  were  concealed 
in  the  dust  of  private  libraries.'  About  the  year 
1350,  Giovanni  Visconti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  se- 
leeted  six  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Italy,  two 
divines,  two  philosophers,  and  two  Florentines; 
and  gave  it  them  in  charge  to  contribute  their  joint 
endeavors  towards  the  compilation  of  an  ample 
conmient,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  library  at  Florence.  Whose  these  were 
is  no  longer  known;  but  Jacopo  della  Laua,'  and 
Petrarch,  are  conjectured  to  have  been  among  the 
number.  At  Florence,  a  public  lecture  was  found- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  poem,  that  was 
at  the  same  time  the  boast  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
city.  The  decree  for  this  institution  was  passed 
in  1373 ;  and  in  that  year  Boccaccio,  the  first  of 
their  writers  m  prose,  was  appointed,  with  an  an- 
nual salary  of  a  hundred  florins,  to  deliver  lectures 
in  one  of  the  churches,  on  the  first  of  their  poets. 
On  this  occasion  he  wrote  his  comment,  which  ex- 
tends only  to  a  part  of  the  Inferno,  and  has  been 
printed.  In  1375  Boccaccio  died;  and  tunong  his 
successors  in  this  honorable  employment  we  find  the 
names  of  Antonio  Piovano  in  1381,  and  of  Filippo 
ViUani  in  1401. 

The  example  of  Florence  was  speedily  followed 
by  Bologna,  by  Pisa,  by  Piacenza,  and  by  Venice. 
Benvenuto  da  Imola,  on  whom  the  ofiice  of  lec- 
turer devolved    at    Bologna,  sustained    it  for  the 


1  Tiraboschi,  Stor.  della  Pees.  Ital.,  vol.  11.  p.  39 ;  and  Pelli, 
p.  119. 

3  The  Lettera  di  Eustazio  Dicearcheo,  &c.,  mentioned  above, 
p.  37,  contains  many  extracts  from  an  early  MB.  of  the  Diviua 
Commedia,  with  marginal  notes  in  Latin,  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino.  To  these  extracts  I  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  refer. 

s  Pelli,  p.  119,  informs  us,  that  the  writer,  who  Is  termed 
sometimes  *'  the  good,"  sometimes  the  "  old  commentator,** 
by  those  deputed  to  correct  the  Decameron,  in  the  pre&ce  to 
their  explanatory  notes,  and  who  began  his  work  in  1334,  is 
known  to  be  Jacopo  della  Lana ;  and  that  his  commentary 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Alberigo  da  Rosada,  Doctor  of 
Laws  at  Bologna. 
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space  of  ten  years.  From  the  comment,  which  he 
cmnpofled  for  the  purpose,  and  which  he  sent  abroad 
in  1379,  those  passages  that  tend  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  Italy,  have  been  published  by  Mnratori.' 
At  Fisa,  the  same  charge  was  conmiitted  to  Fran- 
cesco da  Buti  about  1386. 

On  the  invention  of  printing,  in  the  succeeding 
century,  Dante  was  one  of  those  writers  who  were 
first  and  most  frequently  given  to  the  press.  But  I 
do  not  mean  to  enter  on  an  actount  of  the  numerous 
editions  of  our  author,  which  were  then,  or  have 
since  been  published ;  but  shall  cimtent  myself  with 
adding  such  remarbi  as  haf  e  occurred  to  me  on 
reading  the  principal  writers,  by  whose  notes  those 
editions  have  been  accompanied. 

Of  the  four  chief  commentators  on* Dante,  name- 
ly,  Landino,  Vellutello,  Venturi,  and  Lombardi,  the 
first  appears  to  enter  most  thoroughly  into  the  mind 
of  the  Poet.  Within  little  more  than  a  century  of 
the  time  in  which  Dante  had  lived ;  himself  a  Flo- 
rentine, while  Florence  was  still  free,  and  still  >re- 
tained  something  of  her  ancient  simplicity;  the 
associate  of  those  great  men  who  adorned  the  age 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  Landino^  was  the  most 
capable  of  forming  some  estimate  of  the  mighty 
stature  of  his  compatriot,  who  was  indeed  greater 
than  them  alL  His  taste  for  the  classics,  which 
were  then  newly  revived,  and  had  become  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  public  curiosity,  as  it  impaired  his 
relish  for  what  has  not  maptly  been  termed  the  ro- 
mantic literature,  did  not,  it  is  true,  improve  him  for 
a  critic  on  the  Divina  Commedia.  The  adventures 
of  King  Arthur,  by  which*  Dante  had  been  de- 
Ughted,  appeared  to  Landino  no  better  than  a  fabu- 
lous and  inelegant  book.^  He  is,  besides,  sometimes 
unnecessarily  prolix ;  at  others,  silent,  where  a.  real 


>  Antiq.  ItaL  v.  i.  The  Italian  comment  pablished  under 
the  name  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  at  Milan,  in  1473,  and  at 
Venice  in  1477,  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  Mnra- 
toii  has  brought  to  light,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Italian  comment  of  Jacopo  della  Lana  before  mentioned. 
See  Tiraboschi. 

*  Cristc^oro  Landino  was  bom  in  1434,  and  died  in  1504  or 
1506.  See  Bandini,  Specimen  Litterat.  Florent  Edit  Flo- 
rence, 1751. 

*  See  note  to  Pnrgatory,  xxvl.  132. 

*  '*  II  favoloso,  e  non  molto  elegbnte  Ubro  della  Tavola  Ro- 
tonda<**    iMtdinOt  in  the  noteM  to  the  Paradise^  xvl. 
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diffiqnlty  luska  for  soliitioii;  and,  now  and  thai,  a 
little  yisionary  in  his  inteipretation.  The  cmnmen- 
tary  of  his  saccessor,  Vellutello,^  is  more  Evenly 
diffiieed  over  the  text;  and  although  without  pre- 
tensions  to  the  higher  qualities,  by  which  Landino 
is  distinguished,  he  is  generally  uiuier  the  influence 
of  a  sober  good  sense,  which  renders  him  a  steady 
and  usefid  guide:  Venturi,'  who  followed  after  a 
long  interval  of  time,  was  too  much  swayed  by  his 
principles,  or  bis  prejudices,  as  a  Jesuit,  to  suflfer 
him  to  judge  fairly  of  a  Ghibelline  poet ;  and  either 
this  bias,  or  a  real  want  of  tact  for  the  higher 
excellence  of  his  axiihor,  or,  periiaps,  both  these  im- 
perfections t<^ther,  betray  him  into  such  imperti- 
nent and  injudicious  sallies,  as  dispose  us  to  quarrel 
with  our  companion,  though,  in  the  main,  a  very 
attentive  one,  generally  acute  and  Uvely,  and  at 
times  even  not  devoid  of  a  better  underrtanding  Iot 
the  merits  of  his  master.  To  him,  and  in  our  own 
times,  has  succeeded  the  Fadre  Lombardi.'  This 
good  Franciscan,  no  doubt,  must  have  given  him- 
self much  pains  to  pick  out  and  separate  those  ears 
of  grain,  which  had  escaped  the  flail  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him  in  that  l^bor.  But  his  zeal 
to  do  something  new  often  leads  him  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  not  over  wise ;  and  if  on  certain  occa- 
sions we  i^plaud  his  sagaciousness,  on  others  we  do 
not  less  wonder  that  his  ingenuity  should  have  been 
so  strangely  perverted,  ius  manner  of  writing  is 
awkward  and  tedious;  his  attention,  more  than  is 
necessary,  directed  to  grammatical  niceties ;  and  his 
attachment  to  one  of  the  old  editions,  so  excesnve, 
as  to  render  him  disingenuous  or -partial  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  rest.  But  to  compensate  this,  he  is 
a  good  Ghibelline ;  and  his  opposition  to  Ventnri 
seldom  fails  to  awaken  him  into  a  perception  of 
those  beauties  which  had  only  exercised  the  spleen 
of  the  Jesuit 

He  who  shall  .undertake  another  commentary  on 
Dante,*  yet  completer^ than  any  of  those  which  have 


1  Alessandro  Vellutello  ^aa  bom  in  1519. 

*  Pompeo  Ventori  was  bom  in  16^  and  died  in  1753. 

*  Baldassare  Lombardi  died  January  2, 18QS.  See  Cancel* 
lieri.    Osservazioni,  &c.  Roma,  1814,  p.  112. 

*  Francesco  Cionacci,  a  noblo  Florentine,  projected  an  edi- 
ticm  of  the  Divina  Commedia  in  one  hundred  volumes,  each 
containing  a  single  canto,  followed  by  all  the  c<Mnmentarie8, 
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hitherto  appeared,  must  make  use  of  these  four,  but 
depend  on  none.  To  them  he  must  add  several 
others  of  mmor  note,  whose  diligence  will  neverthe- 
less be  found  of  some  advantage,  and  among  whom 
I  can  particularly  distinguish  Volpi.  Besides  this, 
many  commentaries  and  marginal  annotations,  that 
are  yet  inedited,  remain  to  be  examined ;  many 
editions  and  manuscripts^  to  be  more  carefully  col- 
lated; and  many  separate  dissertations  and  works 
of  criticism  to  be  considered.  But  this  is  not  all. 
That  line  of  reading  which  the  Poet  himself  appears 
to  have  pursued  (and  there  are  many  vestiges  in  his 
works  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discover  it) 
must  be  diligently  tracked ;  and  the  search,  I  have 
little  doubt,  would  lead  to  sources  of  information, 
equally  profitable  and  unexpected. 

If  there  is  any  thing  of  novelty  in  the  notes 
which  accompany  the  following  translation,  it  will 
be  found  to  consist  chiefly  in  a  comparison  of  the 
Poet  with  himself,  that  is,  of  the  Divina  Commedia 
with  his  other  writings  f  a  mode  of  illustration  so 
obvious,  that  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  how  others 
should  happen  to  have  made  so  little  use  of  it.  As 
to  the  imitations  of  my  author  by  later  poets,  Italian 
and  English,  which  I  have  collected  in  addition  to 
those  few  that  had  been  already  remarked,  they 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, but  must  be  considered  merely  as  matter  oi 
curiosity,  and  as  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  great  practitioners  in  art  do  not  scruple  to  profit 
by  their  predecessors.  . 


1: 


according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  accompanied  by  a  Latin  transiation  for  the  use  of  for- 
eigners.   Cancellieri,  ibid.  p.  64. 

'  Tlie  Ck>iuit  Mortara  lias  lately  shown  me  many  various 
readings  he  has  remark^  on  collating  the  numerous  MSB. 
of  Dante  in  the  Canoniei  collection  at  the  Bodleian.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  make  them  public    [Jan.  1843.J 

%  The  edition  which  is  referred  to  m  the  following  notes 
Is  that  printed  at  Venice  in  3  vols.  8vo.  1703. 
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A.I>. 

1265 


1366 


1268 
1270 

1272 


1274 


May.— DANTE,  son  of  Alighieri  degU  AU. 
gliieri  and  Bella,  is  bom  at  Florence.  Of 
his  own  ancestry  he  speaks  in  the  Paradise, 
Canto  XV.  and  xyi. 

In  the  same  year,  Manfredi,  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Charles 
of  Anion.     H.  xxviii.  13,  and  Purg.  iiL  110. 

Guide  NoveHo  of  Polenta  obtains  3ie  sover- 
eignty of  Ravenna.    H.  xxvii.  38.   . 

Battle  of  Evesham.  Simon  de  Montfort,  lead- 
er of  the  barons,  defeated  and  slain. 

Two  of  the  Frati  Godenti  chosen  arbitrators  of 
the  difierences  of  Florence.     H.  xxiiL  104. 

Gianni  de'  Soldanieri  heads  the  pc^ulace  in 
that  city.    H.  xxziL  118. 

Roger  Bacon  sends  a  copy  of  his  Opus  Majus 
to  Pope  Clement  IV. 

Charles  of  Anjou  puts  Conradine  to  death, 
and  becomes  king  of  Naples.  H.  xxviiL  16, 
and  Purg.  xx.  66. 

Louis  IX.  of  France  dies  before  Tunis.  His 
widow  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Raymond  Be- 
renger,  lived  tiU  1295.  Purg.  vu.  126.  Par. 
vi.  135. 

Henry  III.  of  England  is  succeeded  by  Ed- 
ward I.     Purg.  vii.  129. 

Guy  de  Montfort  murders  Prince  Henry,  son 
of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  ne- 
phew of  Henry  III.  of  England,  at  Viterbo 
H.  xii.  119.  Richard  dies,  as  is  supposed, 
of  grief  for  this  event 

Abulfeda,  the  Arabic  writer,  is  bom. 

Our  Poet  first  sees  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Folco 
Portinari. 

Rodolph  acknowledged  emperor. 

Philip  III.  of  France  marries  Mary  of  Bra- 
bant, who  Uved  tiU  1321.    Purg.  vL  24. 
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4.  D. 

1274  Thomas  Aquinas  dies.    Tvag,  zx.  67,  and  Par. 

X.  9a 

Baonaventura  dies.    Par.  3ui.  25. 

1275  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  secretary  to  Philip  IIL  of 

France,  executed.     Purg.  vL  23. 

1276  Giotto,  the  painter,  is  bom.     Purg.  zL  95. 
Pope  Adrian  V.  dies.     Purg.  xiaL  97. 

Guido  Guinicelli,  the  poet,  dies.  Purg.  zL  96, 
and  xxvi.  83. 

1277  Pope  John  XXL  dies.     Par.  xii.  126. 

1278  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  dies.      Purg.  mi, 

97.    Robert  of  Gloucester  is  living  at  this 
time. 

1279  Dionysiqs  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Portugal 

Par.  xix.  135. 

1280  Albertus  Magnus^  dies.    Par.  x.  95. 

Our  Poet's  fnend,  Busone  da  Gubbio,  is  bom 
about  this  time.  See  the  Life  of  Dante  pre- 
fixed. 

William  of  Ockham  is  bom  about  this  time. 

1281  Pope  Nicholas  IIL  dies.    H,  xix.  71. 

Dante  studies  at  the  universities  of  Bologna 
and  Padua. 

About  this  time  Ricordano  Malaspina,  the  Flo- 
rentine annalist,  dies. 

1282  The  Sicilian  vespers.     Par.  viiL  80. 

The  French  defeated  by  the  people  of  FoilL 

H.  xxvii.  41. 
Tribaldello  de*  Manfredi  betrays  the  city  of 

Faenza.     H.  xxxii.  119. 

1284  Prince  Charles  of  Anjou  is  defeated,  and  made 

Prisoner  by  Rugier  de  Lauria,  admural  to 
*eter  IIL  of  Arag<m.    Purg.  xx.  78. 

Charles  I.  king  of  Naples,  dies.     Purg^  vii.  111. 

Alonzo  X.  of  Castile,  dies.  He  caused  the 
Bible  to  be  translated  into  Castilian,  and  all 
legal  instruments  to  be  drawn  up  in  that 
language.    Sancho  IV.  succeeds  Imn. 

PhUip  (next  year  IV.  of  France)  marries  Jane, 
doubter  of  Jienry  of  Navarre.  Purg.  viL 
102. 

1285  Pope  Martm  IV.  dies.    Purg.  xxiv.  23. 
Philip  IIL  of  France  and  Peter  IIL  of  Aragon 

die.    Purg.  vii.  101  and  110. 
Henry  11.  kmg  of  Cyprus,  comes  to  the  throne. 
Par.  xix.  144. 
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A.D. 

1285 
1287 


1288 


1289 
1290 


1291 


1292 
1294 


Simon  Memmi,  the  painter,  celebrated  by  Fe« 
trarch,  is  bom. 

Guido  dalle  Colonne  (mentioned  by  Dante  in 
his  De  Vulgari  Eloquio)  writes  **  The  War 
of  Troy." 

Pope  Honorios  lY.  di^ 

Haquini  king  of  Norway,  makes  war  on  Den- 
mark.    Par.  xix.  135. 

Count  Ugolino  de'  Gherardeschi  dies  of  famine. 
H.  xxxiii.  14. 

The  Scottish  poet,  Thomas  Learmouth,  com- 
monly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  is  living 
at  this  time. 

Dante  is  m  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  where 
the  Florentines  defeat  the  people  of  Arezzo, 
Jmie  11.     Purg.  v.  90. 

Beatrice  dies.     Furg.  xxxii.  2. 

He  serves  in  the  war  waged  by  the  Floren- 
tines  upon  the  Pisans,  and  is  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Caprona  in  the  autumn. 
H.  xxi.  92. 

Guido  dalle  Colonne  dies. 

William,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  is  made  pris- 
oner by  his  traitorous  subjects,  at  Alessan- 
dria in  Lombardy.     Purg.  vii.  133. 

Michael  Scot  dies.    H.  xx.  115. 

Dante  marries  Gremma  de'  Donati,  with  whom 
he  lives  unhappily.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  five  sons  emd  a  daughter. 

Can  Grande  della  Scala  is  bom,  March  9. 
H.  L  98.  Purg.  xx.  16,  Par.  xvii.  75,  and 
xxvii.  135. 

The  renegade  Christians  assist  the  Saracens  to 
recover  St  John  D'Acre.     H.  xxvii.  84. 

The  Emperor  Rodolph  dies.  Purg.  vL  104, 
and  vii.  91. 

Alonzo  III.  of  Aragon  dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  James  II.  Purg.  vii.  113,  and  Par.  xix. 
133. 

Eleanor,  widow  of  Hi^nry  III.  dies.  Par.  vL  135. 

Pope  Nicholas  IV.  dies. 

Roger  Bacon  dies. 

John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  crowned. 

Clement  V.  abdicates  the  papal  chair.  H. 
iii.  56. 

Dante  writes  his  Vita  Nuova. 
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A.D. 

1294 


1295 


1296 


1298 


1300 


1301 


Fra  Guittone  d'Aiezso,  the  poet,  diea.  Pni^. 
XXXV.  56. 

Andrea  Taffi,  of  Florence,  the  wo^Ler  in  Mo- 
saic, dies. 

Dante's  preceptor,  Bnmetto  Latini,  dies.  H. 
XV.  28. 

Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungary,  visits  Flo- 
rence.  Par.  viiL  57,  and  dies  m  the  same 
year. 

Frederick,  son  of  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  be- 
comes king  of  Sicily.  Purg.  viL  117,  and 
Par.  xix.  127. 

Taddeo,  the  physician  of  Florence,  called  the 
Hippocratean,  dies.     Par.  xii.  77. 

Marco  Polo,  the  traveller,  returns  from  the 
East  to  Venice. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile  comes  to  the  throiie. 
Par.  xix.  122. 

Forese,  the  companion  of  Dante,  dies.  Purg 
xxxiii,  44^ 

Sadi,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Peisian  wri- 
ters, dies. 

War  between  England  and  Scotland,  which 
terminates  in  the  submission  of  the  Scots  to 
Edward  I. ;  but  in  the  following  year,  Sir 
William  Wallace  attempts  the  deliverance^ 
of  Scotland.     Par.  xix.  121. 

The  Emperor  Adolphus  falls  in  a  battle  with 
his  rival,  Albert  I.,  who  succeeds  him  in  the 
Empire.    Purg.  vL  98. 

Jacopo  da  Varagine,  archbishc^  of  Genoa, 
author  of  th6  Legenda  Aurea,  dies. 

The  Bianca  and  Nera  parties  take  their  rise 
in  Pistoia.    H.  xxxii.  60. 

This  is  the  year  in  which  he  supposes  him- 
self to  see  his  vision.  H.  L  1,  and  xxi 
109. 

He  is  chosen  chief  magistrate,  or  first  of  the 
Priors  of  Florence :  and  continues  in  office 
from  June  15  to  August  15. 

Cimabue,  the  painter,  dies.    Purg.  xi.  93< 

Guide  Cavalcanti,  the  most  beloved  of  our 
Poet's  friends,  dies.  H.  x.  59,  and  Purg. 
xL96. 

The  Bianca  party  expels  the  Nera  from  Pistoia. 
Q.  xxiv.  142. 
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1902  Janauy  27.    During  his  absence  at  Ronie« 

Dante  is  mulcted  by  his  fellow-citizens  in 

the  sum  of  8000  lire,  and  condemned  to  two 

years'  banishment 
March  10. .  He  is  sentenced,  if  taken,  to  be 

burned. 
Fulcieri  de'  Calboli  commits  great  atrocities 

on  certain  of  the  Ghibelline  party.    Purg. 

xiv.  61. 
Carlino  de'  Pazzi  betrays  the  castle  di  Piano 

Travigne,  in  Valdamo,  to  the  Florentines. 

H.  xxxiL  67. 
'  The  French  vcmquished  in  the  battle  of  Cour- 

traL     Purg.  xx.  47. 
James,  king  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  dies. 

Par.  xix.  133. 

1303  Pope  Boni&ce  VIIL  dies.    H.  xix.  55.    Purg 

XX.  86 ;  xxxii.  146,  and  Par.  xxvii.  20. 
The. other  exiles    appoint  Dante  one  of    a 
council    of    twelve,  under  Alessandro    da 
Romena.     He  appears  to  have  been  much 
dissatisfied  with  his  colleagues.    Par.  xviL 

Robert  of  Brunne  translates  into  English  verse 
the  Manuel  de  Pech^,  a  treatise  written  in 
French  by  Robert  Grosseteste,  bishop  of 
Lincoln. 

1304  Dante  ^oins  with  the  exiles  in  an  unsuccessful 

attack  on  the  city  of  Florence. 

May.  The  bridge  over  the  Amo  breaks 
down  during  a  representation  of  the  infer- 
nal torments  exhibited  on  that  river.  H 
xxvi.  9. 

July  20.  Petrarch,  whose  father  had  been 
baniidied  two  years  before  ftom  Florence,  is 
bom  at  Arezzo. 

1305  Winceslaus  II.  king  of  Bohemia,  dies.     Purg. 

viL  99,  and  Par.  xix.  123. 
A  conflagration  happens   at  florence.      H 

xxvi.  9. 
Sir  William  Wallace  is  executed  at  London. 

1306  Dante  visits  Padua. 

1307  He  is  in  Lunigiana  with  the  Marohese  Mar 

cello  Malaspina.  Purg.  viii.  133  ;  xix.  140. 
Dolcino,  the  fanatic,  is  burned.  H.  xxviiL  53 
Edward  II.  of  England  comes  to  the  throne. 
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1308  The  Empenn:  Albert  I.  murdered.    Purg.  vi 

98,  and  Far.  xix.  114. 
Corso  Donati,  Dante's  political  enemy,  dain. 

Purg.  xxiv.  81. 
He  seeks  an  Asylum  at  Verona»  under  the  roof 

of  the  Signori  della  Scala.    Par.  xvii.  69. 
He  wanders,  about  this  time,  over  various  parts 

of  Italy.    See  his  Convito.    He  is  at  Paris 

a  second  time  ;  and,  according  to  one  of  the 

early  commentators,  visits  O^ord. 
Robert,  the  patron  of  Petrarch,  is  crowned 

king  of  Sicily.     Par.  ix.  2. 
Duns  Scotus  dies.    He  was  bom  about  the 

same  time  as  Dante. 
,  1309  Charles  II.  king  of  Naples  dies.     Par.  nx. 

125. 

1310  The  Order  of  the  Templars  abolished.    Purg. 
^  XX.  94. 

Jean  de  Meun,  the  continner  of  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose,  dies  about  this  time. 

Pier  Crescenzi  of  Bologna  writes  his  book  on 
agriculture,  in  Latin. 

1311  Fra  Giordano  da  Rivalta,  of  Pisa,  a  Domi- 
nican, the  author  of  sermons  esteemed  for 
the  purity  of  the  Tuscan  language,  dies. 

1312  Robert,  king  of  Sicily,  opposes  the  corona- 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  Par.  viii. 
59. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile,  dies,  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  Alonzo  XI. 
Dmo  C<»npagni,   a  distinguished  Florentme, 
conclude  his  history  of  his  own  time,  writ- 
ten in  elegant  Italian. 
-  Gaddo  Gaddi,  the  Florentme  artist,  dies. 
1313' The    Emperor    Henry  of   Luxemburgh,   by 
^  whom  he  had  hoped  to  be  restored  to  Flor- 

ence, dies.    Par.  xvii.  80,  ^d  xxx.   135. 
Henry  is  succeeded  by  Lewis  of  Bavaria. 
^  Dante  takes  refuge  at  Ravenna,  with  Guido 

Novello  da  Polenta. 
Giovanni  Boccaccio  is  bom. 
Pope  Clement  V.  dies.    H.  xix.  86,  and  Par. 
xxvih  53,  and  xxx.  141. 
1314  PhUip  IV.  of  France  dies.    Purg.  viL  108,  and 
Par.  xix.  117. 
Louis  X  succeeds. 
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1314  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Spain,  dies.    Par.  xix.  123. 
Giacopo  da  Carrara  defeated  by  Can  Grandey 

who   makes   himself  Master   of  Vicenza. 
Par.  ix.  45. 

1315  Loius  X.  of  France  marries  Clemenza,  sister 

to  onr  Poet's  friend,  Charles  Martel,  king 
of  HnngaiT.    Par.  ix.  3. 

1316  Louis  X.  of  France  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 

Philip  V. 
John  £XII.  elected  Pqte.    Par.  ztm  53. 
Joinville,  the  French  hisUnrian,  dies  dSbout  this 

time. 

1320  About  this  time  John  Gower  is  bom,  eig^t 

years  before  his  friend  Chaucer. 

1321  July.    Dante  dies  at  Ravenna,  of  a  complaint 

brought  on  by  disappointment  at  his  failure 
in  a  negotiation  which  he  had  been  con- 
ducting  with  the  Venetians,  for  his  patron 
Guide  Novello  da  Polenta. 
His  obsequies  are  sumptuously  performed  «t 
Rayenna  by  Guide,  who  himself  died  in  the 
ensuing  year 


» 
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THE  VISION  OP  DANTE. 


HELL. 


CANTO  L 


ARGUMENT. 

The  writer,  haTing  lost  his  way  in  a  gloony  foreet,  and  beiag 
hindered  by  certain  wild  beasta  ftom  aaeendlng  a  moantalm 
is  met  by  VirfU,  who  pimnises  to  show  him  the  pfonlsh* 
ments  of  Hell^  a^d  afterwards  of  Porgatmy :  and  that  he 
shall  then  be  conducted  by  Beatrice  into  Fuadlse.  Ha 
follows  the  Roman  poet. 

In  the  midway'  of  this  our  mortal  life, 
I  found  me  in  a  gloomy  wood,  astray 
Gone  from  the  path  direct :  and  e'en  to  tell. 
It  were  no  easy  task,  how  savage  wild 
That  forest,  how  robust  and  rouffh  its  growtiiy 
Which  to  remember*  only,  my  &anay 
Renews,  in  bittemess  not  far  from  death. 
Yet,  to  discourse  of  what  there  good  befell. 
All  else  will  I  relate  discovered  Uiere. 

How  firet  I  entered  it  I  scarce  can  say. 
Such  sleepy  dulness  in  that  instant  weigh'd 


>  Htkemidto09.l  That  the  nra  of  the  Poem  is  intended  by 
these  words  to  be  nxed  to  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  poet*s 
age,  A.  D.  1300,  will  afqiear  more  idainly  in  Canto  zzi.,  wheie 
tnst  date  is  ex^iddy  marked. 

In  his  Ck>nyito,  human  life  is  ccnnpaied  to  an  arch  or  bow, 
the  hiihest  pcdnt  of  which  is,  in  those  well  fiamed  by  nature, 
at  thmr  thirty-fifth  year.  Opere  di  Dante,  ediz.  Yen.  8to, 
1703,  t  i.  p.  ids. 

*  fFkich  to  renumber.]  "  Even  when  I  remember  I  am 
aftaid,  and  trembling  4aketh  hold  on  my  flesh.*'    JobxzLO. 
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My  senses  down,  when  the  true  path  I  left ; 

But  when  a  mountain's  foot  I  reach'd,  where  closed 

The  valley  that  had  pierced  my  heart  with  dread, 

I  look'd  aloft,  and  saw  his  shoulders  hroad 

Abeady  vested  with  that  planet's  beam,' 

Who  leads  all  wanderers  safe  through  every  way. 

Then  was  a  little  respite  to  the  fear. 
That  in  my  heart's  recessei^  deep  heul  lain 
All  of  that  nig^t,  so  pitifully  pass'd : 
And  as  a  man,  with  difficult  short  breath, 
Forespent  with  toiling,  'scaped  from  sea  to  shwe. 
Turns'  to  the  perilous  wide  waste,  and  stands 
At  gaze  ;  e'en  so  my  q>irit,  that  yet  fail'd, 
Struggling  with  terror,  tum'd  to  view  the  straits 
That  none  hath  pass'd  and  lived.     My  weary  frame 
After  short  pause  recomforted,  again 
I  joumey'd  on  over  that  lonely  steep, 
The  hinder  foot  still  firmer.^    Scarce  the  ascent 
Began,  when  lo !  a  panther,*  nimble,  light. 
And  cover'd  with  a  speckled  skin,  appear'd ; 
Nor,  when  it  saw  me,  vanish'd ;  rather  strove 
To  check  my  onward  going ;  that  oft-times, 
With  purpose  to  retrace  my  steps,  I  tum'd. 

The  hour  was  morning's  prime,  and  on  his  way 
Aloft  the  sun  ascended  with  those  stars," 
That  with  him  rose  when  Love  divine  first  moved 
Those  its  fair  works :  so  that  with  joyous  hope 
All  things  conspired  to  fill  me,  the  gay  skin'' 


1  7%atplanefMbeam.]    The  ran. 

*  JIfy  hearfs  reees»es.}    Nel  lago  del  cvua, 

IjtHnbardl  cites  an  Imitation  of  this  by  Redi  in  his  Ditiraaibo : 

I  bnon  vini  8<m  qnegli,  che  acqnetano 
Le  procelle  si  fosche  e  rabelle, 
Che  nel  lago  dei  cnor  i*anime  inqnietano. 

*  Turtu.]    So  in  our  Poet*s  second  psalm : 

Come  colni,  che  andando  per  lo  bosco, 
Da  spine  panto,  a  quel  si  volge  e  guarda 

Even  as  one,  in  passing  through  a  wood. 
Pierced  by  a  thorn,  at  which  he  turns  and  looks. 

*  The  kinder  foot.]  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  as- 
cending a  hill  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the  hinder 
fiwt. 

*  ^  panther.]    Pleasure  or  luxury. 

*  With  those  etars.]  The  sun  was  in  Aries,  in  which  sign 
he  supposes  it  to  have  begun  its  course  at  the  creation. 

7  Thegay  »kin.]  A  late  editor  of  the  Divina  Cknnmedia, 
8ignor  2^tu,  has  spoken  of  the  preseat  translation  as  the 
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Of  that  fwift  animdl,  the  matin  dawn, 
And  the  sweet  season.    Soon  that  joy  was  chased. 
And  by  new  dread  succeeded,  when  m  yiew 
A  lion^  came,  'gamst  me  as  it  appear'd, 
With  his  head  held  aloft  and  hunger-mad, 
That  e'en  the  air  was  fear-struck.    A  she-wolf* 
Was  at  his  heels,  who  in  her  leann^B  seem'd 
Full  of  all  wants,  and  many  a  land  hath  made 
Disconsolate  ere  now.    She  with  such  fear 
CVerwhelmed  me,  at  the  sight  of  her  appall'd. 
That  of  the  height  all  hope  I  lost    As  one. 
Who,  with  his  gain  elated,  sees  the  time 
When  all  unwares  is  gone,  he  inwardly 


only  one  that  hat  rendered  this  passage  rightly:  Imt  Ifr. 
Hayley  had  shown  me  the  way,  in  his  very  skiUm  Terskxi  of 
the  first  three  Cantos  of  the  Inferno,  inserted  in  the  notes  to 
his  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry : 

I  now  was  raised  to  hope  sublime 
By  these  bright  omens  of  my  fiite  benign. 
The  beauteous  beast  and  the  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

All  the  Commentators,  whom  I  have  seen,  understand  our 
Poet  to  say  that  the  seas<Mi  of  the  year  and  the  hour  of  the 
day  induceid  him  to  hope  for  the  gay  skin  of  the  panther ;  and 
there  is  something  in  the  sixteenth  Canto,  verse  107,  wliich 
eountenances  their  interpretation,  althonrii  that  which  I  have 
fidlowed  still  appears  to  me  the  more  prcmible. 

>  A  lion,]    Pride  or  ambiticNi. 

*  A  she-wolf.]    Avarice 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  image  of  these  three  beasts 
ccHning  against  him  is  taken  by  our  author  f\rom  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  v.  6 :  ''  Wherefore  a  lion  out  of  the  forest  sluU  slay 
them,  and  a  wolf  of  the  evenings  shall  spoil  them,  a  lecqiard 
shall  watch  over  their  cities.**  Rossetti,  following  Dionisi 
and  other  later  Commentators,  interprets  Dante's  leopard  to 
denote  Florence,  his  lion  the  king  of  France,  and  his  wolf  the 
Court  of  Rome.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  our  author 
might  have  had  a  second  allegory  of  this  sort  in  his  view ; 
even  as  Spenser  in  the  introductory  letter  to  his  poem,  tells  us 
that  **  in  the  Faery  Queen  he  meant  Glory  in  his  general  in- 
tention, but  in  his  particular  he  conceived  the  most  excellent 
and  clorious  person  of  his  sovereign  the  Queen.**  **  And  yet,** 
he  adds,  "  in  some  places  else  I  do  otherwise  shadow  her.** 
Such  involution  of  allegorical  meanings  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  been  firequently  present  to  the  mind  of  Dante  thiougb- 
out  ^e  -composition  of  this  poem.  Whether  his  acute  and 
eloquent  interpreter,  Rossetti,  may  not  have  been  carried 
much  too  far  in  the  pursuit  of  a  Oatvorite  hypothesis,  is  anotiior 
question ;  and  I  must  avow  my  disbelief  of  the  secret  Jargon 
imputed  to  our  poet  and  the  other  writers  of  that  time  in  the 
Comment  on  the  Divina  Commedia  and  in  the  Spliito  Antipa- 
pale,  the  latter  of  which  works  is  familiarised  to  the  English 
reader  in  Miss  Ward*l  faithful  translation. 
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Mourns  with  heait-nipmg  anguiih ;  raofa  was  I> 
Haunted  by  that  feU  beast,  never  at  peace, 
Who  comingr  o'er  against  me,  by  degrees. 
Impell'd  me  where  the  sun  in  siience  rests.^ 

While  to  the  lower  space  with  backward  step 
I  fell,  my  ken  discem'd  the  form  of  one        [qieech. 
Whose  Yoice  seem'd  faint  through  long  disuse  of 
When  him  in  that  great  desert  I  espied, 
"  Have  mercy  on  me,"  cried  I  out  aloud, 
"  Spirit !  or  living  man !  whate'er  thou  be.'* 

He  answered :  *'  Now  not  man,  man  once  J  was, 
And  bom  of  Lombard  pu^nts,  Mantuans  both 
By  country,  when  the  power  of  Julius*  yet 
Was  scarcely  firm.    At  Rome  my  life  was  pass'd. 
Beneath  the  mild  Augustus,  in  the  time 
Of  fabled  deities  and  false.    A  bard 
Was  I,  and  made  Anchises*  upright  son 
The  subject  of  my  song,  who  came  from  Troy, 
When  the  flames  prey'd  on  Ilium's  haughty  towers.' 
But  thou,  say  wherefore  to  such  perils  past 
Retum'st  thou  ?  wherefore  not  this  pleasant  mount 
Ascendest,  cause  and  source  of  all  delight?" 
"  And  art  thou  then  that  Virgil,  that  well-spring 
From  which  such  copious  floods  of  eloquence 
Have  issued?"  I  with  front  abash'd  replied. 
**  Glory  and  light  of  all  the  tuneful  train ! 
May  it  avail  me,  that  I  long  with  zeal 
Have  sought  thy  volume,  and  with  love  immense 


^  Wkav  the  tun  in  iilenee  rests.] 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark, 
And  sUent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlmiar  cave. 

Milton,  SaM.Ag0U. 

The  si^ae  metaphor  will  recnr,  Canto  v.  verse  89. 

Into  a  place  I  came 
Where  light  was  silent  all. 

*  ffhen  the  power  of  .htlius.] 

Nacqnl  sub  Jnlio,  ancorchd  fosse  tardi. 

This  is  explained  by  the  CommentattMrs :  '*  Although  it  were 
rather  late  with  respect  to  my  birth,  before  Julius  CiBsar  as- 
sumed the  supreme  authority,  and  made  himself  perpetual 
dictator.**  Virgil,  indeed,  was  bom  twenty-five  years  before 
that  event. 


*  Jli%m*s  havjfktjf  towers.] 

Cedditque  superbnm 
nium. 


Firgil,JEn.\iLX 
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Have  conn'd  it  o*er.    My  master  thou,  and  gnide !' 
Thou  he  from  whom  aione  I  have,  derived 
That  style,  which  for  its  beauty  into  fame 
Exalts  me.    See  the  beast,  from  whom  I  fled. 
O  save  me  from  her,  thou  illustrious  sage ! 
For  every  vein  and  pulse  throughout  my  frame 
She  hath  made  tremble."     He,  soon  as  he  saw 
That  I  was  weeping,  answer'd,  ^  Thou  must  needs 
Another  way  pursue,  if  thou  wouldst  *scape 
From  out  that  savage  wilderness^    This  beast, 
At  whom  thou  criest,  her  way  will  sufier  none 
To  pass,  and  no  less  hind'rance  makes  than  death : 
So  bad  and  so  accursed  in  her  kind. 
That  never  sated  is  her  ravenous  will. 
Still  after  food'  more  craving  than  before. 
To  many  an  animal  in  wedlock  vile 
She  fastens,  and  shall  yet  to  many  more, 
Until  that  greyhound'  come,  who  shall  destroy 
Her  with  sharp  pain.     He  will  not  life  support 
By  earth  nor  its  base  metals,  but  by  love. 
Wisdom,  and  virtue ;  and  his  land  shall  be 
The  land  'twixt  either  Feltro.^     In  his  might 


'  Mn  master  thou,  and  guide.] 

Tq  se*  Id  mio  maestro,  e*l  mio  aatore, 
Ta  86*  solo  colni. 

Thou  art  ray  father,  thou  my  author,  thon. 

Milton,  P.  L.,H.  964. 

*  Still  after  food.]     So  Frezzi :  ' 

La  voglia  sempre  ha  fame,  e  mal  non  s'emple. 
Ed  at  piu  pasto  piu  riman  diginna. 

Jl  Quadriregioy  lib.  Vk.  cap.  zi. 

Ventnri  observes  that  the  verse  in  the  original  is  borrowed  by 
Berhi. 

>  That  greyhound.]  This  passage  has  been  ccmuBonly  on- 
derstood  as  a  eoiogium  on  the  liberal  spirit  of  his  Veronese 
patron,  Can  Grande  della  Bcala. 

*  ^Twixt  either  Feltro.]  Verona,  the  coontry  of  Can  della 
Bcala,  is  situated  between  Feltro,  a  city  in  Uie  Marca  Trivi- 
giana,  and  Monte  Feltro,  a  city  in  the  tenritory  of  Urbino. 

But  Dante  perhaps  does  not  merely  point  out  the  place  of 
Can  Grande's  nativity,  for  he  may  allude  farther  to  a  peo^ 
phecy,  ascribed  to  Michael  Scot,  which  imported  that  the 
**Dog  of  Verona  would  be  lord  of  Padua  and  of  all  the  Marca 
Trivibana.*'  It  was  fulfilled  in  the  year  1389,  a  little  before 
Can  Grande's  death.  See  G.  Villanl  Hist.  1.  x.  cap.  cv.  and 
cxli.  and  some  lively  criticism  by  Gasparo  Gozzi,  entitled  Gin- 
dizio  degli  Antichi  Poeti,  &c.,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Zatta 
edition  of  Dante,  t  iv.  part  ii.  p.  15.  The  prophecy,  it  is 
likely,  was  a  fwgery;  for  Michael  died  belbre  1300,  when 
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Shall  safety  to  Italia'a  pUins'  arise, 

For  whose  £ur  leafan,  Camilla,  virgin  pore, 

Nisus,  Euryalos,  and  Tomos  felL 

He,  with  incesnnt  chase,  through  erery  town 

Shall  worry, -until  he  to  bell  at  tongth 

Restore  her,  thence  by  enyy  first  let  loose. 

I,  for  thy  profit  pondering,  now  devise 

That  thoa  mayst  follow  me ;  and  I,  thy  guide. 

Will  leeul  thee  hence  through  an  eternal  space, 

Where  thou  shalt  hear  despairing  shrieks,  and  see 

Spirits  of  old  tonnented,  who  invoke 

A  second  death  f  and  those  next  view,  who  dwell 

Content  in  fire,'  for  that  they  hope  to  come. 

Whene'er  the  time  may  be,  among  the  blest. 

Into  whose  regions  if  then  then  desire 

To  ascend,  a  spirit  worthier*  than  I 

Must  lead  thee,  in  whose  charge,  when  I  depart, 

Thoa  shalt  be  left :  for  that  Ahnighty  King, 

Who  reigns  above,  a  rebel  to  his  mw 

Adjudges  me ;  and  therefore  hath  decreed 

Thatr  to  his  city,  none  through  me  should  come. 

He  in  all  parts  hath  sway ;  tiiere  rules,  there  holds 

His  citadel  and  throne.     O  happy  those, 

Whom  there  he  chooses !"     I  to  him  in  few : 

"  Bard !  by  that  God,  whom  thou  didst  not  ndore. 
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Can  Grande  was  only  nine  yean  old.  See  Hell,  Xx.  115,  and 
Par.  xviL  7$.  Troya  has  given  a  new  interpretation  to  Dante's 
predictiont  which  he  applies  to  Uguccione  della  Faggiola, 
whose  coontry  also  was  situated  between  two  F^ltros.  See 
the  Veltro  AllMorico  di  Dante,  p.  110.  Bat  after  all  the  pains 
he  has  taken,  this  very  able  writer  fidls  to  make  it  clear  that 
UgQCcione,  thongh  he  acted  a  iHt>minent  part  as  a  Ghllieline 
leader,  is  Intended  here  or  in  Poi^tory,  c.  xxxiii.  38.  The  main 
prooft  rest  on  an  ambigaons  reiKirt  mentioned  by  Boccaccio  of 
the  Inferno  being  dedicated  to  him,  and  on  a  suspicions  letter 
attributed  to  a  cOTtaln  firiar  Ilario,  in  which  the  fnar  describes 
Dante  addressing  him  as  a  stranger,  and  desirins  him  to  con- 
vey that  portion  of  the  poem  to  Uguccione.  lliere  is  no  di- 
rect allusion  to  him  throughout  the  Divina  Ckmimedia,  as 
thore  is  to  the  other  chief  public  protectors  of  our  poet  during 
his  exile. 

>  Italians  plaiM,]  «<Umile  Italia,"  Aoax  Virgil,  ^Bn^  lib. 
iiL5fi2. 

Hnmilemque  videmns 
Italiam. 

>  A  second  death.]  **  And  in  these  days  men  shall  seek 
death,  and  shall  not  find  it ;  and  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death 
shall  flee  from  them."    Rev.  ix.  6. 

*  CotUeiU  in  jErc]    The  spirits  in  Purgatory. 

*  Ji  spirit  worthier.]  Beatrice,  who  cimducts  the  poet 
through  Paradise. 
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I  do  beseech  thee  (that  this  ill  and  wane 
I  may  escape)  to  leeul  me  where  thou  saidst, 
That  I  Saint  Peter's  gate'  may  view,  and  those 
Who,  as  thoa  tell'st,  are  in  such  dismal  plight." 
Onward  he  mored,  I  close  his  steps  porsaed. 


CANTO    IL 


ARGUMENT 

After  the  invocation,  which  poets  are  used  to  prefix  to  their 
works,  he  shows,  that,  on  a  consideration  of  his  own 
strength,  he  doubted  whether  it  sufficed  for  the  journey 
propMed  to  him,  but  that,  lieing  comforted  by  Virgil,  he 
at  last  took  courage,  and  followed  him  as  his  guide  and 
master. 

Now  was  the  day  departing,'  and  the  air, 
Imbrown'd  with  shadows,  from  their  toils  released 
All  animals  on  earth ;  and  I  alone 
Prepared  myself  the  conflict  to  sustain. 
Both  of  sad  pity,  and  that  perilous  road. 
Which  my  unerring  memory  shall  retrace 

0  Muses !  O  high  genius !  now  vouchsafe 
Your  aid.     O  mind !'  that  all  I  saw  hast  kept 
Safe  in  a  written  record,  here  thy  worth 
And  eminent  endowments  come  to  proo£ 

1  thus  began :  "  Bard !  thou  who  art  my  guide. 
Consider  well,  if  virtue  be  in  me 

Sufficient,  ere  to  this  high  enterprise 

Thou  trust  me.    Thou  hast  told  that  Silvius'  sire,* 

Yet  clothed  in  corruptible  flesh,  among 

The  inunortal  tribes  had  entrance,  and  was  there 

Sensibly  present     Yet  if  heaven's  great  Lord, 

1  Saint  Peter* 8  gfUe.]  The  gate  of  Purgatory,  which  the 
poet  feigns  to  be  guarded  by  an  angel  placed  on  that  station 
by  St  Peter. 

*  JVow  was  the  day.^  A  compendium  of  Virgil*8  descrlp* 
tioh,  iEn.,  lib.  iv.  593.  C!ompare  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  lib.  iu. 
744,  and  lib.  iv.  1058. 

The  day  gan  failia ;  and  the  darke  night 
That  revith  bestis  from  their  bnsinesse, 
Bentfte  me  my  booke,  &c. 

CSiaucer.     The  AeeenMe  of  FmU$, 
s  Omind.'l 

O  thought !  that  write  all  that  I  met 
And  in  the  tresorie  it  set 
Of  my  braine,  now  shall  men  see 
If  any  virtue  in  thee  t>e. 

Oiaueer.     Temple  of  Jbfse,  b.  ii,  V.  W. 

*  Siiviua*  sire.\    Maees. 
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Almifj^ty  fM  to  01,  muAi  fvwcft  diow'd 

In  contemplatron  c^  the  high  efiect, 

Both  what  and  who  from  mm  should  knie  forth« 

It  seems  m  reason's  judgment  well  desoryed ; 

SHh  he  of  Rome  and  of  Rome's  empire  wide. 

In  heaven's  empyreal  height  was  chosen  sire : 

Both  which,  if  truth  be  spoken,  were  ordain'd 

And  stablish'd  for  the  holy  place,  where  sits 

Who  to  great  Peter's  sacred  cha^  sacceeds. 

He  from  this  journey,  in  thy  song  renown'd, 

Leam'd  things,  that  to  his  victory  gave  rise 

And  to  the  papal  robe.    In  after-times 

The  chosen  yesseF  also  travell'd  there,* 

To  bring  us  back  assurance  in  that  fiuth 

Which  IS  the-  entrance  to  salvation's  way. 

But  I,  why  should  I  there  presume  ?  or  who 

Permits  it?  not  ^neas  I,  nor  PauL 

Myself  I  deem  not  worthy,  and  none  else 

Will  deem  me.    I,  if  on  Uds  voyage  then 

I  venture,  fear  it  will  in  folly  end. 

Thou,  who  art  wise,  better  my  meaning  know'st. 

Than  I  can  speak."    As  one,  who  unresolves 

What  he  hath  late  resolved,  and  with  new  thoughts 

Changes  his  purpose,  from  his  first  intent 

Removed ;  e'en  such  was  I  on  that  dun  coast. 

Wasting  in  thought  my  enterprise,  at  first 

So  eagerly  embraced.    "  If  right  thy  words 

I  scan,"  replied  that  shade  magnanimous, 

"  Thy  soul  is  by  vile  fear  assail'd,'  which  oft 

So  overcasts  a  man,  that  he  recoils 

From  noblest  resolution,  like  a  beast 

At  some  false  semblance  in  the  twilight  gloom. 

That  from  this  terror  thou  mayst  free  thyself, 

I  will  instruct  thee  why  I  came,  and  what 

I  heard  in  that  same  instant,  when  for  thee 

Grief  touch'd  me  first    I  was  among  the  tribe, 

Who  rest  suspended,*  when  a  dame,  so  blest 


1  The  ekosm  vesMel.]   St  Paul.  Acts  ix.  15.  "  But  the  Lord 
s^d  nnto  him,  Go  thy  way ;  for  he  is  a  chosen  vessel  anto  me.** 

*  There.]    This  refers  to  *«  the  Immortal  tribes,*' v.  15.   St 
Paul  havii^  been  ean^t  up  to  heaven.    2  Cor.  zit  2. 

*  7%lf  Movi  is  bf  vile  fear  assaiPd.] 

L*anima  tna  d  da  viltate  ofibsa. 
So  in  Bemi,  OrL  Inn.  lib.  iU.  c.  i.  st  53. 

Se  Talma  avete  oflfosa  da  viltate. 
«  Who  reH  suspended.]    The  spirits  in  Limbo,  neither  ad 
nitted  to  a  state  of  glory  nor  doomed  to  ponishment 
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And  lovely  I  boaougfat  her  to  oommsnd, 
Call'd  me ;  her  eyes  were  brighter  than  the  star 
Of  day ;  and  she,  with  gentle  voice  and  ioft» 
Angelically  tuned,  her  qieech  addreas'd : 

0  courteous  shade  of  Mantua !  thou  whose  fame 
Yet  lives,  and  shall  Uve  long  as  nature  lasts  I* 

A  friend,  not  of  my  fortune  but  myself,' 

On  the  wide  desert  in  his  road  has  met 

Hind'rance  so  great,  that  he  through  fear  has  tum'd. 

Now  much  I  ^ad  lest  he  past  help  have  stnty'd. 

And  I  be  risen  too  late  for  his  relief. 

From  what  in  heaven  of  him  I  heard.    Speed  now, 

And  by  thy  eloquent  persuasive  tongue, 

And  by  all  means  for  his  deliverance  meet, 

Assist  him.    So  to  me  wiU  comfort  spring. 

I,  who  now  bid  thee  on  this  errand  forUi, 

Am  Beatrice ;'  from  a  place  I  come 

Revisited  with  joy.    Love  brought  me  thence, 

Who  prompts  my  speech.    When  in  my  Master's 

1  stand,  thy  praise  to  him  I  oft  will  tell.'         [sight 
**  She  then  was  silent,  and  I  thus  began : 

O  Lady !  by  whose  influence  alone 
Mankind  excels  whatever  is  contain'd* 
Within  that  heaven  which  hath  the  smallest  orb, 
So  thy  command  delights  me,  that  to  obey. 
If  it  were  done  already,  would  seem  late. 
No  need  hast  thou  farther  to  speak  thy  will: 
Yet  tell  the  reason,  why  thou  art  not -loth 
To  leave  that  ample  space,  where  to  return 
Thou  bumest,  for  this  centre  here  beneath.' 


1  At  nature  la»U.\  Quanto  U  moto  lontana.  "  Mondo,'* 
instead  of  "  moto,*'  which  Lombardi  claims  as  a  reading  pe- 
culiar to  the  Nidobeatina  edition  and  some  MSS.,  is  also  ia 
Landino's  edition  of  1484.  Of  this  Monti  was  aot  aware. 
See  his  Proposta,  under  the  word  **  Lontanare.** 

>  A  friewiy  not  of  my  fortune  hvt  myself.}  Se  non  fortune 
sed  hominibus  solere  esse  amicum. 

CWmWu-JV^gMiw  AttieiFUmy  c  iz. 

Goteta  IbrtOBSBy  noa  mea  tnrba,  faiL 

Ovid.  Triat.  lib.  i.  el.  ▼.  34. 
My  fortune  and  my  seeminc  destiny 
He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  with- me. 

Coleridge* 9  Death  of  WaUonoteiny  act  i.  sc  7. 

>  ITsstrtes.]  The  daughter  of  Foleo  Portinari,  who  is  hen 
Invested  with  the  character  of  celestial  wisdcnn  or  the<riogy. 
See  the  lAfe  ot  Dante  prefiied. 

*  Whatever  it  centaiiCd.'l  Evory  othw  thing  CMuprised 
within  the  lunar  heaven,  which,  bdng  the  lowest  fit  all,  has 
the  smallest  circle. 
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**  She  then :  *  Smce  thou  m>  deeply-  wooldst  niqiiira, 
I  will  imtract  thee  briefly  why  no  dread 
Hinders  my  entrance  here.    Those  things  alone 
Are  to  be  fear'd  whence  eyil  may  proceed ;  * 
None  else,  for  none  are  terrible  beside. 
I  am  so  fiiuned  by  Grod,  thanks  to  his  grace ! 
That  any  sufferance  of  your  miseiy 
Touches  me  not,  nor  flame  of  that  fierce  fire 
Assails  me.    In  high  heaven  a  blessed  dame' 
Resides,  who  mourns  with  such  effectual  grief 
That  hind'rance,  which  I  send  thee  to  remove. 
That  Grod's  stem  judgment  to  her  will  inclines. 
To  Lucia'  calling,  her  she  thus  bespake : 
=  Now  doth  thy  faithful  servant  need  thy  aid, 
'  And  I  commend  him  to  thee."    At  her  word 
Sped  Lucia,  of  all  cruelty  the  foe. 
And  coming  to  the  place,  where  I  abode 
Seated  with  Rachel,  her  of  ancient  days. 
She  thus  address'd  me :  **  Thou  true  praise  of  God ! 
'  Beatrice !  why  is  not  thy  succor  lent 
To  him,  who  so  much  loved  thee,  as  to  leave 
For  thy  sake  all  the  multitude  admires? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  how  pitiful  his  wail, 
'  Nor  mark  the  death,  which  in  the  torrent  flood, 
'  Swoln  mightier  than  a  sea,  him  struggling  holds?" 
Ne'er  among  men  did  any  with  such  speed 
Haste  to  their  profit,  flee  from  their  annoy,  • 
As  when  these  words  were  spoken,  I  came  here, 
Down  from  my  blessed  seat,  trusting  the  force 
Of  thy  pure  eloquence,  which  thee,  and  all 
Who  well  have  mark'd  it,  into  honor  brings.* 
*'  When  she  had  ended*  her  bright  beanmig  eyes 
Tearful  she  tum'd  aside ;  whereat  I  felt 
Redoubled  zeal  to  serve  thee.     As  she  will'd. 
Thus  am  I  come :  I  saved  thee  from  the  beast. 
Who  thy  near  way  across  the  goodly  mount 
Prevented.    What  is  this  comes  o*er  thee  then  ? 
Why,  why  dost  thou  hang  back  ?  why  in  thy  breast 
Harbor  vile  fear?  why  hast  not  courage  there. 


>  Ji  blessed  dame.]    The  Divine  Mercy. 

s  Lueia.]  The  enlightening  Grace  of  Heaven;  as  it  is 
commonly  explained.  But  Lombardi  has  well  observed,  that 
as  oar  poet  places  her  in  the  Paradise,  c.  zxxil.,  among  the 
seals  of  the  blessed,  so  it  is  probable  that  she,  like  Beatrioe, 
had  a  real  existence;  and  he  accordingly  supposes  her  to 
have  been  Saint  Lacia  the  martyr,  although  she  is  here 
representative  of  an  abstract  idea. 
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And  noble  daring ;  amce  three  maids/  00  Uest^ 
Thy  safety  plan,  e'en  in  the  court  of  heaven ; 
And  BO  much  certain  good  my  words  forebode?*' 

As  florets/  by  the  frosty  air  of  night  [leaves, 

Bent  down  and  closed,  when  day  has  blanch'd  their 
Rise  all  unfolded  on  their  epky  stems ; 
So  was  my  faintmg  vigor  new  restored,     * 
And  to  my  heart  such  kindly  courage  ran. 
That  I  as  one  undaunted  soon  repliml: 
**  O  ftdl  of  pity  she,  who  undertook 
My  succor !  and  thou  kind,  who  didst  perform 
So  soon  her  true  behest !    With  such  desire 
Thou  hast  disposed  me  to  renew  my  voyage. 
That  my  first  purpose  fully  is  resumed. 
Lead  on :  one  only  will  is  in  us  both. 
Thou  art  my  guide,  my  master  thou,  and  lord." 

So  spake  I ;  and  when  he  had  <mward  moved, 
I  ente^d  on  the  deep  and  woody  way. 

CANTO   IIL 

ARGUMENT. 

Dante,  following  VIndl,  comes  to  the  gate  of  Hell ;  where, 
after  having  reaa  the  dreadltal  words  that  are  written 
thereon,  they  both  enter.  Here,  as  he  onderstaads  frran 
Virgil,  those  were  punished  who  had  passed  their  time 
(for  living  it  could  not  be  called)  in  a  state  of  apathy  and 
Indifference  both  to  good  and  evil.    Then  pursuing  their 

>  Tkree  maids.l  The  Divine  Mercy,  Lucia,  and  Beatrice. 
*  Jti  JtoreU.] 

Cknae  fioretto  dal  nottumo  gelo 

Chinato  e  chiuso,  poi  che  11  sol  rimUanes, 

S*apre  e  si  leva  dritto  sopra  il  stelo. 

Boecaeeio.  Il  FUostratOj  p.  iii.  st  xiii. 

But  right  as  floures  through  the  cold  of  night 

Icloeed,  stoupen  in  her  st^es  lowe, 

Redressen  hem  agen  the  sunne  bright. 

And  sfnreden  in  her  kinde  course  by  rowe,  frc. 

Chaucer,  TVoi^tM  and  Om0^  Wii. 
It  is  firom  Boccaccio  rather  than  Dante  that  Chaucer  has 
taken  this  simile,  which  he  applies  to  Troilus  on  the  same 
occasion  as  Boccaccio  has  done.  He  appears  indeed  to  have 
imitated  or  rather  paraphrased  the  fllostrato  in  ills  Troilns 
and  Creseide ;  for  it  is  not  yet  known  who  that  LoUius  is, 
frmn  whom  he  professes  to  take  the  poem,  and  who  is  again 
mentioned  in  the  House  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

The  simile  in  the  text  has  been  imitated  by  many  others ; 
among  whom  see  Bemi,  Or].  Inn.,  lib.  1,  c.  xii,  st  86.  Marino. 
Adone,  c.  xvii.  st^,  and  Son.  "  Donna  vestita  di  nero,"4Uid 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  b.  iv.  c.  xii.  st  34,  and  b.  vl.  c  U.  st 
35,  and  Boccaccio  again  in  the  Teseide,  lib.  d,  st»^ 
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itvy.  thiyanlve  at  the  ilTer  Aittom^n;  uid  there  find  the 
old  lenTman  Chanm,  who  takes  ttie  stfrits  over  to  the 
^       oppoBite  shqre ;  which  as  sooa  aik  Daim  reaches,  he  is 
seized  with  terror,  and  foils  iftto  a  trance. 

'<  TmtovoH  me  you  pa«  into  the  city  of  wo : 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain : 
Throng  me  among  the  people  loet  for  aye. 
Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved : 
To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 
Supremeet  wisdom,  and  jHimeval  love.' 
Before  me  things  create  were  none,  save  things 
Btemal,  and  eternal  I  endufe. 
All  hope  abandon,'  ye  who  enter  here." 

Such  characters,  m  color  dim,  I  mark'd 
Over  a  portal's  lofty  arch  inscribed. 
Whereat  I  thus :  "  Master,  these  words  unport 
Hard  meaning."     He  as  one  prepared  replied : 
"  Here  thou  must  all  distrust  behind  thee  leave ; 
Here  be  vile  fear  extinguish'd.    We  are  come 
Where  I  have  told  thee  we  shall  see  the  souls 
To  misery  doomed,  who  intellectual  good  [forth 

Have  loet."  And  when  his  hand'  he  had  stretch'd 
To  mine,  with  pleasant  looks,  whence  I  was  cheer'd. 
Into  that  secret  place  he  led  me  on. 

Here  i^hs,^  wkh  lamentations  and  loud  moai». 
Resounded  through  the  air  pierced  by  no  star. 
That  e'en  I  wept  at  entering.    Various  tongues, 
Horrible  languages,  outcries  of  wo. 
Accents  of  anger,  voices  deep  and  hoarse. 
With  hands  together  smote  Uiat  swell*d  the  sounds, 
Made  up  a  tumult,  that  for  ever  whirls 
Round  through  that  air  with  solid  darkness  stain'd, 


Power  diviney 


Svpremest  wisdom^  and  primeval  love.] 
The  three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

s  AU  hope  abandon.] 

liasciate  ogni  speranza  vol  ch*  entrate. 

fik>  Bemi,  Orl.  Inn.,  lib.  1,  c.  8,  st  53. 
LascUt  pur  della  vita  ogni  speransa. 

*  AndvhenkUhamd.] 

With  that  my  hand  in  his  he  canght  anone ; 
On  which  I  comfort  canght,  and  went  in  fost 

Chaueer.     TkeAsseiMe  of  FouUs. 

*  Here  «^A«.]  "  Post  hec  omnia  ad  loca  tartarea,  et  ad  os 
infemaUs  baralri  deductos  sum,  qnl  simile  videbatnr  pnteo, 
loca  vero  eadem  horrldis  tenebris,  fotoribns  ezhal^tibns, 
stridoribns  qnoqae  et  nimiis  plena  erant  ejulatibos,  Jnzta 
qnem  inferMim  yermis  erat  infinite  magnitodlats,  ligatns 
maxima  cateaa.''    Alberiei  Firio,  $  9. 
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Like  to  the  sand^  thai  m  the  whhlwind  flies.    • 

I  then,  witk  erm*  yet  encompaas'd,  cried : 
«  O  master !  what  in  this  I  hear?  what  race 
Are  these,  who  seem  so  overcome  with  wo?" 

He  thus  to  me :  "  This  miserahle  fate 
Suffer  the  wretched  souls  of  those,  who  lived 
WifEiout  or  praise  or  blame,  with  that  ill  band 
Of  angels  miz'd,  who  nor  rebellious  proved. 
Nor  yet  were  true  to  Grod,  but  for  themselves 
Were  only.    From  his  bounds  Heaven  drove  them 
Not  to  impair  his  lustre  :  nor  the  depth  [forth^ 

Of  Hell  receives  them',  lest  the  accursed  tribe' 
Should  glory  thence  with  exultation  vain." 

I  then :  "  Master !  what  doth  aggrieve  them  thus. 
That  they  lament  so  loud  1"     He  straight  replied : 
"  That  wiU  I  tell  thee  briefly.    These  oi  death 
No  hope  may  entertain :  and  their  blind  life 
So  meanly  passes,  that  all  other  lots 
They  envy.    Fame^  of  them  the  world  hath  none. 
Nor  suffers ;  mercy  and  justice  scorn  them  both. 
Speak  not  of  them,  but  look,  and  pass  them  by."    ■ 

And  I,  who  straightway  look'd,  beheld  a  flag,* 
Which  whirling  ran  around  so  rapidly. 
That  it  no  pause  obtained :  and  following  came 
Such  a  long  train  of  spirits,  I  should  ne'er 

1  Lake  to  the  sand.]    Uiiniimber*d  at  the  sands 

Of  Barca  at  Gyrene's  Unrrid  soil, 

Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 

Their  lighter  wings. MUUm.  P.  £«.,  b.  ii.  903. 

With  error.]  Instead  of  "  error,"  Yellntello*s  edition  of 
1544  has  *'  orror,**  a  reading  remarked  also  by  Landino,  in  his 
notes.  So  mnch  mistaken  is  the  collater  of  the  Monte  Gassino 
MS.  in  calling  it  "lezione  da  ninno  notata;*'  "a  reading 
which  no  one  has  observed.** 

*  Lest  the  accursed  tribe.]  Lest  the  rebellions  angels  should 
exult  at  seeing  those  who  were  neutral,  and  therefore  less 
guilty,  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  with  themselves. 

Bossetti,  in  a  long  note  on  this  passage,  has  ably  exposed 
the  plausible  interpretation  of  Monti,  who  would  have  "  alcu- 
na  gloria*'  mean  "  no  glory,"  and  thus  make  Virgil  say  "  that 
the  evil  ones  would  derive  no  honor  from  the  society  of  the 
neutral.**  A  similar  mistake  In  the  same  word  is  made  else- 
where by  Lcmibardi.    See  my  note  on  c.  xii.  v.  9. 

*  Fame  ]  Gancell*d  from  heaven  and  sacred  memory. 

Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell. 

MUUm.  P.Xr.,b.vi.380. 

Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom. 

Ibid.  385. 

"*  jSJiag.]  —^—  All  the  grisly  Iegi<ms  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  nag  of  Ach^oa* 

Milton.    CSraqu. 
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H«^  thought  that  death  00  many  had  deqpoiTd. 

4Vhen  some  of  these  I  recogniaed,  I  saw 
And  knew  the  shade  of  him,  who  to  hase  feaH 
Yielding,  abjured  his  high  estate.     Forthwith 
I  understood,  for  certain,  this  the  tribe 
Of  those  ill  spirits  both  to  Grod  tlispleasing 
And  to  his  foes.    These  wretches,  who  ne'er  lived. 
Went  on  in  nakedness,  and  sorely  stung 
By  wasps  and  hornets,  which  bedew'd  tiieir  cheeks 
With  blood,  that,  mix'd  with  tears,  ^pp'd  to  their 
And  by  disgustful  worms  was  gath^d  there,     [feet, 

Then  looking  farther  onwards,  I  beheld 
A  throng  upon  the  shore  of  a  great  stream : 
Whereat  I  thus :  "  Sir !  grant  me  now  to  know 
Whom  here  we  view,  and  whence  impellM  they  seem 
So  eager  to  pass  o'er,  as  I  discern 
Through  the  blear  light  1"  '     He  thus  to  me  in  few : 
"  This  shalt  thou  know,  soon  as  our  steps  arrive 
Beside  the  woful  tide  of  Acheron." 
Then  with  eyes  downward  cast,  and  fill*d  with  shame , 
Fearing  my  words  ofiensive  to  his  ear. 
Till  we  had  reach'd  the  river,  I  from  speech 
Abstain'd.     And  lo !  toward  us  in  a  bark 
Comes  on  an  old  man,'  hoary  white  with  eld. 


Who  to  base  fear 


Yidding,  abjured  his  high  estate. J 

This  is  commonly  understood  of  Celestine  the  Fifth,  who  ab- 
dicated the  papal  power  in  1294.  Ventori  menttohs  a  work 
written  by  Innocenzio  Barcellini,  of  the  Celestine  order,  and 
printed  at  Milan  in  1701,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  pat 
a  different  interpretation  on  this  passage. 

Lombardi  woald  apply  it  to  some  one  of  Dante's  fellow- 
citizens,  who,  reilising,  through  avarice  or  want  of  spirit,  to 
support  the  party  of  the  Blanch!  at  Florence,  had  been  the 
main  occasion  of  the  miseries  that  befell  them.  But  the  tes- 
timony of  Fazio  degli  Ubertl,  who  lived  so  near  the  time  of 
our  author,  seems  almost  decisive  on  this  point.  He  expressly 
speaks  of  the  Pope  Celestine  as  being  in  hell.  See  the  Ditta- 
mondo,  L,  iv.  cap.  xxi.  The  usual  interpretation  is  further 
confirmed  in  a  passage  in  Canto  zxvii.  v.  101. 

Petrarch,  while  he  passes  a  high  encomium  on  Celestine 
for  his  abdication  of  the  papal  power,  gives  us  to  understand 
that  there  were  others  who  thought  it  a  disgraceful  act.  See 
the  De  Vit&  Solit.,  b.  ii.  sect.  ill.  c.  18. 

3  Throvgh  the  blear  light.]    Lo  fioco  lume. 

So  Fllicaja,  canz.  vi.  st  13 :  Qual  fioco  lume. 

*  .^n  old  nutn."] 

Portitor  hat  horrendus  aquas  et  flumina  servat 
Terribill  squalore  Charon,  cul  plnrima  mento 
Canities  inoalta  jacet ;  stant  lamina  flammft. 

Firg.  JEn.,  lib.  vi.  S98. 
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Ci^mg,  **JWo  to  y^vL,  wicked  splRttf!  hope  not 

Ever  to  see  tbe  sky  again.    I  come 

TW  take  yon  to  the  other  shore  'across, 

In|p  eternal  darkness,  there  to  dwell 

In  'fierce  keat  and  in  ice.^    And  thou,  who  there 

4Btidideflt,  Uve  spirit !  get  thee  hence,  and  leave 

These  ^o  are  dead/*    But  saon  as  he  beheld 

I  lefitheql  not,  ^By  othar  way,''  said  he, 

"  By  <4her  haven  shalt  thou  comCL  to  shore. 

Not  by  U^  passage ;  thee  a  nimbler  boat? 

Must  carty."    Then  to  him  thus  tpake  my  guide : 

"  Charon !  thysetf  Unment  Aot :  so  'tis  wiU'd, 

Where  will  and  power  are  one :  ask  thou  no  more." 

Straightway  in  silence  fell  the  shaggy  cheeks 
Of  him,  the  boatman  o'er  the  livid  laS^e,* 
Around  whose  eyes  glared  wheeling  flames.     Mean- 
while 
Those  spirits,  faint  and  naked,  color  changed. 
And  gnash'd  their  toeth,  soon  as  the  cruel  words 
They  heard.  God  and  their  parents  they  blasphemed, 
The  hsman  kind,  the  place,  the  time,  and  seed, 
That  <£d  engender  them  and  give  them  birth. 

Then  all  together  sorely  wailing  drew 
To  the  cursed  strand,  that  every  man  must  pass 
Who  fears  not  Grod.    Charon,  demoniac  form. 
With  eyes  of  burning  coal,^  collects  them  aU, 
Beckoning,  and  each,  that  lingers,  with  his  oar 


*  InJUreekeat  and  ts  tee.] 

^The  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fieree» 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth. 

MUton,P.L^h.^§Oi,  * 

^The  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regio^  of  thick-iibbed  ice. 

Skaksp.  Measure  for  Measure^  a.  Ui.  s.  1. 
See  note  to  C.  xzxii.  93. 

s  A  nimbler  boat.]  He  periiaps  allndes  to  the  baik  ''swift 
and  light,"  in  which  the  Angel  ecmdncts  the  spirits  to  Pur- 
gatory.   See  Purg^  c  ii.  40. 

>  The  livid  lake^    Vadalivida.        Tt*^.  .2^.,  Ub.  vi.  390. 

Totius  nt  Uctils  pattdsque  peundis 

LividiBsima,  maximeqne  est  proftmda  vorago. 

CaiuUnt,  zvilL  10. 
,    *  With  eyes  of  burning  coai^ 

His  looks  were  dreufid,  and  his  fiery  eyes, 
.  -Like  two  great  beacons,  glared  bri^t  and  wide. 

6pni8er,  F,  Q;;  b.  vL  c.  vii.  st.  ^ 
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Strikes.    As  fall  o#the  light  autfmiial  leS^es,'   * 
One  Btill  another  following,  till  the  bovgfa  ' 
Strews  all  its  honois  on  the  earth  beneath ;  * 

E'en  in  like  manner  Adam's  evil  brood 
Cast  themselves,  one  by  onoi  down  from  the  shore, 
Each  at  a  beck,  as  falcon  at  hkcall.' 

Thus  go  they  over  thnMigii  the  vmber'd  wave ; 
And  ever  they  on  the  oppasiBg  ^ank 
Be  landed,  on  this  «ide  another  throng 
Still  gathers.  **  Son,"  thus  spake  the  courteous  guide, 
"  Those  who  die  stkbject  t*  the  wrath  of  Grod 
All  here  together  come  ftom  every  clime, 
And  to  o'erpass  the  rivef  are  not  loth : 
For  so  heaven's  justice  iroads  them  on,  that  fear 
Is  tum'd  into  desire.    Hence  ne'er  hath  pass'd 
Good  spirit     If  of  thee  Charon  complain. 
Now  mayst  thou  know  the  import  of  his  words." 

This  said,  the  gloomy  region  trembling  shook 
So  terribly,  that  yet  with  clammy  dews 
Fear  chills  my  brow.    The  sad  earth  gave  a  blast, 
That,  lightening,  shot  forth  a  vermilion  flame. 
Which  all  my  senses  conquer'd  quite,  and  I 
Down  dropp'd,  as  one  with  sudden  slumber  seized. 


CANTO  IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  poet,  being  roused  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  fi^lowing 
his  guide  onwards,  descends  into  Limbo,  which  is  the  first 
circle  of  Hell,  where  he  finds  the  souls  of  those,  who,  al- 
though they  have  lived  virtuously,  and  have  not  to  suffer 
for  great  sins,  nevertheless,  through  lack  of  baptism,  merit 

•  npt  the  bliss  of  Paradise.  Hence  he  is  led  on  by  Virgil  to 
descend  into  the  second  circle. 

Broke  the  deep  slumber  in  my  brain  a  crash 
Of  heavy  thunder,  that  I  shook  myself. 
As  one  by  main  force  roused.     Risen  upright, 

1  ^  fall  off  the  light  autumnal  leave*.} 

Quam  multaln  silvis  autumni  frigore  primo 

lAbsa  cadunt  folia. Virg.  JEti,,  lib.  vi.  309. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  that  stre^  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arch'd  imbower.         Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  1.  304. 
Compare  Apoll.  Rhod.,  lib.  iv.  pu  S14. 

3  Jis  falcon  at  his  coll.]  This  ts  VelluCello's  explanation, 
and  seems  preferable  to  that  tK>mmon^  given :  **  as  a  t)ird 
that  is  enticed  to  the  cage  by  fhs  oall  of  an/>ther  " 
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My  resttfi^yes  I  moved  around,  and  search'd, 

With  fixed  ken,  to  know  what  plaoe  it  was 

Wherein  I  stood.     For  certain,  on  the  brink 

I  found  me  of  the  lamentable  vale. 

The  dread  abyss,  that  joins  a  thundrous  sound' 

Of  plaints  innumeifltle.     Dark  and  deep, 

And  thick  with  Aouds  o*ei«pread,  mine  eye  in  vain 

Explored  its  bflttDm^  n^r  could  au^t  diseem. 

*^  Now  let  us  to  the  blind  world  there  beneath 
Descend ;"  the  bard  began,  all  pale  of  look : 
I  go  the  first,  and  thou  shalt  follow  next." 
Then  I,  his  alter'd  hue  perceiving,  thus : 
How  may  I  speed,  if  thou  yieldest  to  dread, 
Who  still  art  wont  to  comfort  me  iii  doubt  ?" 

He  then :  "  The  anguish  of  that  race  below 
With  pity  stams  my  cheek,  which  thou  for  fear 
Mistakest     Let  us  on.     Our  length  of  way 
Urges  to  haste."     Onward,  this  said,  he  moved ; 
And  entering  ted  me  with  him,  on  the  bounds 
Of  the  first  circle  that  surrounds  the  abyss. 

Hei»,  as  mine  ear  could  note,  no  plaint  was  heard 
Except  of  dghs,  that  made  the  eternal  air 
Tremble,  not  caused  by  tortures,  but  from  grief 
Felt  by  those  multitudes,  many  and  vast, 
Of  men,  women,  and  infants.     Then  to  me 
The  gentle  guide :  "  Inquirest  thou  not  what  spirits 
Aio  Uiese  which  thou  beholdest  ?     Ere  thou  pass 
Farther,  I  would  thou  know,  that  these  of  ran 
Were  blameless  ;  and  if  aught  they  merited, 
It  profits  not,  since  baptism  was  not  theus, 
The  portal*  to  thy  faith.     If  they  before 
The  Gospel  lived,  they  served  not  God  aright ; 
And  among  such  am  I.     For  these  defects, 
And  for  no  other  evil,  we  are  lost ; 
Only  so  far  afflicted,  that  we  live 
Desiring  without  hope."*     Sore  grief  assaii'd 


1  A  thundrous  aound.}    Imitated,  as  Mr.  Thyer  has  re* 
marked,  by  Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  viii.  342: 

^Bnt  long,  ere  our  approaching,  heard 

Noise,  other  than  theisoana  of  dance  or  song, 
Torment,  a^d  loud  lament,  and  fhrious  rage. 

9  Portal.]    "Porta  della  fede.*'    This  was  an  alteration 
made  in  the  text  by  .the  Academicians  della  Crosca,  on  the 
authority,  as  it  would  ampea*.  of  only  two  MSS.    The  other 
reading  is  '*  parte  d«ya  iide  r  "  part  of  the  &ith." 
*  Desiring  without  htp^.] 

And  with  desire  to  languish  without  hope. 

MiUon,  P.  L.,  b.  X  99S. 
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My  heart  at  hearing  this,  for  weU  I  knew 

Saqpended  in  that  Limbo  many  a  aoul 

Of  mighty  worth.    "  O  tell  me^  aire  revered ! 

Tell  me,  my  master  I"  I  began,  through  wish 

Of  fall  aasurance  in  that  holy  faith 

Which  vanquishes  all  error ;  "sijr»  did  e'er 

Any,  or  through  his  own  or  other's  merit. 

Come  forth  &om  thence,  who  aftfirwai^  was  bless'd?* 

Piercing  the  secret  purport^  of  my  speech. 
He  answered :  "  I  was  new  to  that  estate. 
When  I  beheld  a  puissant  one'  arrive 
Among  us,  with  victorious  trophy  crown'd 
He  forth*  the  shade  of  our  first  parent  drew, 
Abel  his  child,  and  Noah  righteous  man. 
Of  Moses  lawgiver  for  faith  ai^roved. 
Of  patriarch  Abraham,  and  David  king, 
Israel  with  his  sire  and  with  his  sons. 
Nor  without  Rachel  whom  so  hard  he  won. 
And  others  many  more,  whom  he  to  bliss 
Exalted.     Before  these,  be  thou  assured. 
No  spirit  of  human  kind  was  ever  saved." 

We,  while  he  q>ake,  ceased  not  our  onward  road, 
Still  passing  through  the  wood ;  for  so  I  name 
Those  spirits  thick  beset.     We  were  not  far 
On  this  side  from  the  summit,  when  I  kenn'd 
A  flame,  that  o'er  the  darken'd  hemisphere 
Prevailing  shined.    Yet  we  a  little  space 
Were  distant,  not  so  far  but  I  in  part 
Discover'd  that  a  tribe  in  honor  high 

1  Secret  purport.]  Lombardl  well  observes,  that  Dante 
seems  to  have  been  restrained  by  awe  and  reverence  f)tom 
nttering  the  name  of  Christ  in  this  place  of  torment;  and 
that  for  the  same  cause,  probably,  it  does  not  occur  once 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  first  part  of  the  poem. 

3  Ji  puiesant  one.]    Our  Saviour. 

*  He  forth.]  The  author  of  the  duadriregio  has  introduced 
a  sublime  description  into  his  imitation  of  this  passage : 

Pose  le  reni  Ik  dove  si  serra ; 

Ma  Gristo  lul  e  '1  catardon  d'  acciajo 
E  qneste  porte  allora  gettb  a  torra. 
dnando  in  la  grotta  entrb  '1  Incido  rajo, 
Adamo  disse :  questo  ^  lo  splendore 
Che  ml  spiib  in  faccla  da  piimi^o. 
Venuto  se'  aspettato  Signore.  L.  U.  cap.  3. 

Satan  hung  writhing  round  the  bolt ;  but  him, 
The  huTO  portcullis,  and  those  gates  of  brass, 
Christ  threw  to  earth.    As  do^  the^:aYem  streamM 
The  radiance:  *' Light,"  said  Adam,  "<his,  that  breathed 
First  on  me.    Thou  art  come,  expected  Lord  !** 

Much  that  follows  is  closely  copied  by  Frezzi  ftom  our  poet      • 
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That  place  possesB^d.  **  O  thou,  who  every  art 
And  science  vainest !  who  are  these,  that  boast 
Such  honor,  separate  from  all  the  rest  V* 

He  answered :  "  The  renown  of  their  great  names. 
That  echoes  through  your  world  above,  acquires 
Favor  in  heaven,'Which  holds  them  thus  advanced.** 
Meantime  a  voice  I  heard :  *'  Honor  the  bard 
Sublime  I^  his  shade  returns,  that  left  us  late !" 
No  sooner  ceased  the  sound,  than  I  beheld 
Four  mi^ty  spirits  toward  us  bend  their  steps, 
Of  semblance  neither  sorrowful  nor  glad.' 

When  thus  my  master  kind  began :  "  Mark  him. 
Who  in  his  right  hand  bears  that  falchion  keen, 
The  other  three  precedmg,  as  their  lord. 
This  is  that  Homer,  of  aU  bards  supreme : 
Flaccus  the  next,  in  satire's  vein  excelhng ; 
The  third  is  Naso ;  Lucan  is  the  last. 
Because  they  all  that  appellation  own, 
With  which  the  voice  singly  accosted  me. 
Honoring  they  greet  me  thus,  and  well  they  judge.*' 

So  I  beheld  united  the  bright  school 
Of  him  the  monarch  of  sublunest  song,* 


Honor  the  bard 


Sublime,] 

Onorate  1'  altissimo  poeta. 

So  Chiabrera,  Canz.    £rioche.  32. 

Onorando  V  EiltLssiino  poeta. 

*  Ofsemblafue  neither  eorrovfvi  nor  glad.] 

She  nas  to  sober  ne  to  glad.     Cha%eeT'*8  Dream. 

*  7%e  monarch  of  suMimest  sonff.}    Homer. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Ckinvito,  that  there  was 
no  Lann  translation  of  Homer  in  Banters  time.  **Sappla 
ciascono,  &c.**  p.  20.  "  Every  one  should  know,  that  noth- 
ing, harmonized  by  mosieal  enchainment,  can  be  transmnted 
from  one  tongue  into  another  without  breaking  all  its  sweet- 
ness and  harmony.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  Homer  has 
never  been  turned  from  Greek  into  Latin,  as  the  other  wri- 
ters we  have  of  theirs.'*  This  sentence,  I  fear,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  against  the  present  undertaking.  Yet 
would  I  willingly  bespeak  for  it  at  least  so  much  indulgence 
as  Politian  claimed  for  himself,  when  in  the  La^n  transla- 
tion, which  he  iTfterwards  made  of  Homer,  but  which  has 
since  unfortunately  perished,  he  ventured  on  certain  liberties 
both  of  phraseology  and  metre,  for  which  the  nicer  critics  of 
his  time  thought  fit  to  call  him  to  an  account :  "  Ego  vero 
tametsi  rudls  in  primis  non  adeo  tamen  obtusi  sum  pecUnris 
in  versibus  maxime  faciundis,  ut  spatia  ista  morasque  non 
sentiam.  Vero  cum  raihi  de  Gneco  pene  ad  verbum  forent 
antiquissima  interpretanda'carmina,  fateor  affectavi  equidem 
ut  in  verbis  obsoletam  vetnstatem,  sic  in  mensuiA  ipsft  et 
numero  gratam  quandam  qt  speravi  novitatem."  Ep.fib.  U 
Baptists  Guarino. 
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That  o'er  the  othera  like  an  eagle  «oan. 

When  they  together  short  discourse  had  held. 
They  tam'd  to  me,  with  salutation  kind 
Beckcming  me ;  at  the  which  my  master  smiled : 
Nor  was  this  all ;  but  greater  honor  still 
They  gave  me,  for  they  made  me  of  their  tribe ; 
And  I  was  sixth  amid  so  leam'd  a  band. 

Far  as  the  luminous  beacon  on  we  passed. 
Speaking  of  matters,  then  befitting  well 
To  speak,  now  fitter  left  untold.^    At  foot 
Of  a  magnificent  castle  we  arrived. 
Seven  times  with  lofty  walls  begirt,  and  round 
Defended  by  a  pleasant  stream.    0*er  this 
Aso'erdrylandwepass'd.  Next,  through  seven  gates, 
I  with  those  sages  entered,  and  we  came 
Into  a  mead  with  lively  verdure  fresh. 

There  dwelt  a  race,  who  slow  their  eyes  around 
Majestically  moved,  and  in  their  port 
Bore  eminent  authority :  they  spake 
Seldom,  but  all  their  words  were  tuneful  sweet 

We  to  one  side  retired,  into  a  place 
Open  and  bright  and  lofty,  whence  each  one 
Stood  manifest  to  view.    Incontinent, 
There  on  the  green  enameP  of  the  plain 
Were  shown  rae  the  great  spirits,  by  whose  sight 
I  am  exalted  in  my  own  esteem. 

Electra*  there  I  saw  accompanied 

1  lUUr  lift  untold.] 

Che  '1  tacere  k  belle, 

So  our  poet,  in  Canzone  14 : 

La  vide  in  parte  che  U  tacere  6  bello. 

Raccellai,  Le  Api,  789 : 

Ch*  a  dire  d  hmtto  ed  a  tacerlo  h  bello. 

And  Bembo: 

Vie  piu  bello  k  11  taeerle,  che  il  fitvellame. 

>  Orem  mamd.]  **  Verde  smalto.*'  Dante  here  met  a 
metaphor  that  has  since  become  very  common  in  poetry. 

O'er  the  smooth  enamell'd  green.       Milton,  Arcades. 

**  EnamelUng,  and  perhaps  lectures  in  enamel,  were  com- 
mon in  the  middle  ages,  Ax."  H^arton,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetrpf 
▼.  i.  c.  ziii.  p.  376.  **  This  art  flourished  most  at  Lmioges,  m 
France.  So  early  as  the  year  1197,  we  have  doas  tabiUas 
cneas  snperanratas  de  labore  Limogiae.  Chart  ann  1197 
apad  Ughelin.  Uaa.  vii.  ItaL  Saer.  p.  1374."  IVarton,  Ibid. 
Additions  to  v.  1.  printed  in  vol.  ii.  Compare  Walpole*s 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  vol.  i.  c.  ii. 

s  Eleara.]  The  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  mother  of  Darda- 
B118  «te  foonder  of  Troy.  See  Virg.  iEn.,  1.  viii.  134,  as  re- 
ferred to  by  Dante  in  the  treatise  "  De  Monarchic,"  lib.  ii. 
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By  many,  among  whom  Hector  I  knopr, 
Anchises*  jhous  son,  and  with  hawk's  eye 
CsBsar  all  arm'd,  and  hy  Camilla  there 
Penthesilea.     On  the  other  side» 
Old  king  Latinus  seated  by  his  child 
Lavinia,  and  that  Brutus  I  beheld 
Who  Tarquin  chased,  Lucretia,  Cato's  wife 
Marcia,  with  Julia'  and  Cornelia  there ; 
And  sole  apart  retired,  the  Soldan  fierce.' 

Then  when  a  little  more  I  raised  my  brow, 
I  spied  the  master  of  the  sapient  throng,' 
Seated  amid  the  philosophic  train. 


n 


*'  Electra,  scilicet,  nata  macni  nominis  regis  Atlantis,  nt  de 
ambobus  testimoniain  reddit  poeta  noster  in  octavo,  aU 
JBneas  ad  Evandrum  sic  ait, 

**  Dardanns  Iliaco,"  Ate. 

>  Jit/ta.J  The  daughter  of  Jnlins  Cesar,  and  wife  of  Ponpey. 
s  The  SoldoH  fierce.]    Saladin,  at  Salaheddin,  the  riraf  of 

Richard  CkBur-de-Lion.  See  D*Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  the 
Life  of  Saladin,  by  Bohao*edin  Ebn  Shedad,  published  by 
Albert  Schnltens,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  Knolles's 
Hist,  of  the  Turks,  p.  57  to  73.  '*  About  this  time  (1183) 
died  the  great  Sultan  Saladin,  the  greatest  tenor  of  the 
Christians,  who,  mindfUl  of  man's  fragility  and  the  vanity 
of  worldly  honors,  commanded  at  the  time  of  his  death  no 
solemnity  to  be  used  at  his  burial,  but  only  his  shirt,  in  man- 
ner of  an  ensiffn,  made  fast  unto  the  point  of  a  lance,  to  be 
carried  before  his  dead  body  as  an  ensign,  a  plain  priest  going 
before,  and  crying  aloud  unto  the  people  in  this  sort, '  Sala- 
din, Conqueror  of  the  ^aat,  of  all  the  greatness  and  riches 
he  had  in  his  life,  carrieth  not  with  him  any  thing  more  than 
his  shirt.'  A  sicht  worthy  so  great  a  king,  as  wanted  noth- 
in£  to  his  eternal  commendation  more  than  the  true  know- 
ledge of  his  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  reigned  about 
sixteen  years  with  great  honor."  He  is  introduced  by  P» 
trarch  in  the  Triumph  of  Fame,  c.  il. ;  and  by  Boccaccio  m 
the  Decameron,  6.  x.  N.  9. 

>  The  master  of  the  sapient  throng.] 

Maestro  di  color  clie  sanno.  * 

Aristotle.— Petrarch  assigns  the  first  place  to  Plato.  See 
Triumph  <^  Fame,  c.  iii. 

Volsimi  da  man  manca,  e  vidi  Plato 
Che  'n  quella  schicra  andb  pin  iR'esso  al  segno 
A  qual  araiunge,  a  chi  dal  cielo  h  date 

AristotUe  im  pien  d'  alto  ingegno. 

Fold,  in  his  Mwgante  Maggiore,  c  xviii.,  says, 

Tu  se^  il  maestro  di  color  che  sanno. 

The  mverence  in  which  the  Stagirite  was  held  by  our 
Author,  cannot  he  better  shown  than  by  a  passage  in  his 
Convito,  p.  1^ :  '*  Che  AristotUe  sia  degnissimo,  ft^c.*'  **  That 
Aristotle  is  most  worthy  of  trust  and  obedience,  may  be  thus 
proved.  Among  the  woritmeA  or  artUeirt  of  diffineal  arts 
and  operations,  which  are  in  order  to  some  final  art  or  operas 
tion,  he,  who  is  the  artist  or  operatoc  In  that,  ooght  ehiefly 
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Him  all  admijre,  all  pay  him  reverence  due. 
There  Socrates  and  Plato  hoth  I  mark*d 
Nearest  to  him  m  rank,  Democritus 
Who  sets  the  world  at  chance,^  Diogenes, 
YiTith  Heraclitus,  and  Empedocles, 
And  Anaxagoras,  and  Thales  sage, 
Zeno,  and  Dioscorides  well  read 
In  nature's  secret  lore.    Orpheus  I  mark*d 
And  Linus,  TuUy  and  moral  Seneca, 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates, 
Galenus,  Avicen,'  and  him  who  made 
That  commentary  vast,  Averroes.' 


to  be  obeyed  and  trusted  by  the  rest,  as  being  the  one  who 
alone  considers  the  ultimate  end  of  all  the  other  ends.  Thus 
he,  who  exercises  the  occupation  of  a  Icnight,  ought  to  be 
obeyed  by  the  sword-cnUer,  the  bridle-maker,  the  armorer, 
and  by  all  those  trades  which  are  in  order  to  the  occupation 
<^  a  knight.  And  because  all  human  operati(Mis  respect  a 
certain  end,  which  is  that  of  human  life,  to  which  man,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  man,  is  ordained,  the  master  or  artist,  who 
c(msiders  of  and  teaches  us  that,  ought  chiefly  to  be  obeyed 
and  trusted :  now  tUs  is  no  other  thui  Aristotle ;  and  he  it 
therefore  the  most  deserving  of  trust  and  obedience." 


Democritus, 


fVho  sets  the  world  at  ehajiee.'l 

Democritus,  who  maintained  the  world  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 

3  Avicen.^  See  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient.,  article  Slna.  He 
died  in  1050.    Pulcl  here  again  imitates  our  poet : 

Avicenna  quel  che  11  sentimento 

Intese  di  Aristotile  e  i  segreti, 

Averrois  che  fece  11  gran  comento.   Morg.  Mag.,  c.  xzv. 

Chaucer,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  makes 
%e  Doctour  of  Phisike  fkmiliar  with 

Avicen, 

Averrois. 

^         SgnardBi  Avicenna  mlo  con  tre  eorone, 

Ch*  egli  fa  Prence,  e  di  scienza  pieno, 
E  utii  tanto  all'  umane  persone. 

FV'etzi.  Jl  Quadrir.,  1.  iv.  cap.  9. 

Fuit  Avicenna  vir  summl  ingenii,  magnns  Phllosophus, 
ezcellens  medicus,  et  summus  apud  suos  Theologus.  Sebas- 
tian Scheffer,  Introd.  in  Artem  Medicam,  p.  63,  as  quoted  in 
the  Historical  Observations  on  the  Quadrireglo.    £(Uz.  1725. 

> Him  who  made 

mat  eommentary  vast,  Jiverroes.'] 

II  gran  Platone,  e  V  altro  che  sta  attento 
Mirando  11  cielo,  e  sta  a  lui  a  lato    * 
Averrois,  che  fece  11  gran  comento. 

Frezzi.  B  Quadrir.,  1.  iv.  cap.  9. 

Awrroea,  called  by  the  Arabians  Soschd,  translated  and 
commented  the  worlra  of  Aristotle.  According  to  Tiraboschi 
(BUxia  della  Lett.  Ital.,  t  v.  1.  U.  c.  ii.  sect.  4)  he  was  the 
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Of  all  to  speak  at  full  were  vain  attempt ; 
For  my  wide  theme  so  urges,  that  oft-times 
My  words  fall  short  of  what  bechanced.     In  two 
The  six  associates  peirt    Another  way 
My  sage  guide  leads  me,  from  that  air  serene, 
Into  a  climate  ever  vex'd  with  storms : 
And  to  a  part  I  come,  where  no  light  shines. 


CANTO  V. 


ARGUMENT. 

Coming  into  the  second  circle  of  Hell,  Dante  at  the  entrance 
beholds  Minos  the  Infernal  Judge,  by  whom  he  is  admon- 
ished to  beware  how  he  enters  those  regions.  Here  he  wit- 
nesses the  punishment  of  carnal  sinners,  who  are  tossed 
about  ceaselessly  in  the  dark  air  by  the  most  furious  win<b. 
Among  these  he  meets  with  Francesca  of  Rimini,  through 
pity  at  whose  sad  tale  he  falls  fainting  to  the  groimd. 

From  the  first  circle^  I  descended  thus 
Down  to  the  second,  which,  a  lesser  space 


source  of  modem  philosophical  impiety.  The  critic  quotes 
some  passages  from  Petrarch  (Senil,  1.  v.  ep.  iii.  et  Oper.,  v.  ii. 
p.  J143)  to  show  how  strongly  such  sentunents  {Hrevalled  in 
the  time  of  that  poet,  by  whom  they  were  held  in  horror  and 
detestation.  He  adds,  that  this  fanatic  admirer  of  Aristotle 
tnmslated  his  writings  with  that  felicity  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  did  not  know  a  syllable  of  Greek,  and 
who  was  therefore  compelled  to  avail  himself  of  the  un&ith- 
ful  Arabic  versions.  D'Herbelot,  on  the  other  hand,  Informs 
us,  that  "Averroes  was  the  first  who  translated  Aristotie 
from  Greek  into  Arabic,  before  the  Jews  had  made  their 
translation ;  and  that  we  had  for  a  long  time  no  other  text 
of  Aristotle,  except  that  of  the  Latin  translation,  which  was 
made  firom  this  Arabic  version  of  this  great  philosopher, 
(Averroes,)  who  afterwards  added  to  it  a  very  ample  c<Hn- 
mentary,  of  which  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  other  scholastic 
writers,  availed  themselves,  before  the  Greek  ori^als  of 
Aristotle  and  his  commentators  were  known  to  us  in  Europe." 
According  to  D'Herbelot,  he  died  in  1198;  but  TintboscBf 
places  that  event  abput  1206. 

-"  Averroes,"  says  Warton, "  as  the  Asiatic  schools  decayed 
by  the  indolence  of  the  Caliphs,  was  one  of  those  philosophers 
who  adorned  the  Moorish  schools  erected  in  Africa  and  Spain. 
Hb  was  a  professor  in  Jhe  University  of  Morocco  He  wrote 
a  commentary  oit  all  Aristotle's  works.  He  was  styled  the 
most  Peripatetic  0f  all  the  Arabian  writers.  He  was  bom  at 
Cordova,  of  an  ancient  Arabic  family."  Hist.  Eng.  Poetrp^ 
vol.  i.  sect.  xvii.  p.  441. 

^  FVom  the  first  circle.]  Chiabrera's  twenty-first  sonnet  is 
on  a  painting,  by  Cesare  Corte,  firom  this  Canto.  Bfr.  Fuseli, 
a  much  greater  name,  has  lately  employed  his  wonder-work- 
ing pencil  on  the  same  subject 
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EmbraciB|b  m^  much:  more  of  grief  contains, 

ProvokinifBitter moans.    There  Biinos  stands, 

Grinning  with  g^iastly  feature  :^  he,  of  all 

Who  jsnter,  str^  examining  the  crimes, 

CriPM  ssntence,  and  disnusses  tiiem  beneath, 

AcQtttding  as  he  fcddeth  him  around: 

For  when  before  him  comes  the  ill-fated  soul. 

It  an  confesses ;  and  that  judge  severe 

Of  sins,  considering  what  place  in  hell 

Suits  the  transgresdon,  with  hk  tail  so  oft 

Himself  encircles,  as  degrees  beneath 

He  dooms  it  to  descend.   'Before  him  stand 

Alway  a  numerous  throng ;  and  in  his  turn 

Each  one  to  judgment  passing,  speaks,  and  hears 

His  fate,  thence  downward  to  his  dwelling  hurrd. 

"  O  thou !  who  to  this  residence  of  wo 
Approachest  V*  when  he  saw  me  coming,  cried 
Minos,  relinquishing  his  dread  employ, 
**  Look  iiow  thou  enter  here ;  beware  in  whom 
Thou  place  thy  trust ;  let  not  the  entrance  broad 
Deceive  thee -to  thy  harm."     To  him  my  guide  i 
"  Wherefore  exclaimest  ?     Hinder  not  his  way 
By  destiny  appointed ;  so  'tis  will'd, 
Where  will  and  power  are  one.   Ask  thou  no  more.* 

Now  'gin  the  ruefiil  wailings  to  be  heard. 
Now  am  I  come  where  many  a  plCtiuing  voice 
Smites  on  mine  ear.    Into  a  place  I  came 
Where  light  was  silent  all.    Bellowing*  there  groan'd 
A  noise,  as  of  a  sea  in  tempest  torn 
By  warring  winds.    The  stormy  blast  of  hell 
With  restless  fury  drives  the  spirits  on, 
Whirl'd  round  and  dash'd  amain  with  sore  annoy. 
When  they  arrive  before  the  ruinous  sweep. 
There  shrieks  are  heard,  there  lamentations,  moans. 
And  blasphemies  'gainst  the  good  Power  in  heaven. 

I  understood,  that  to  this  torment  sad 
Vhe  carnal  sinners  are  condemn'd,  in  whom  , 
Reason  by  lust  is  sway'd.    As  in  Dffge  troops 
And  multitudinous,  when  winter  rei^^. 
The  starlings  on  their  wings  ara bom9  abroad^  ' 
So  bears  the  tyrannous  gust  those  evil  stuls. 
On  this  side  and  on  that,  above,  below, 

1  Orinmug^  with  ghastly  feature.}    Hence  Milton : 

Death 

Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile. 

P.  L.,  b.  U.  845. 
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It  drives  them :  hope  of  rest  to  solaoe  tlMBn 

Is  none,  nor  e'en  of  milder  pang.     As  cranes,^ 

Chanting  their  dolorous  n^tes,  traverse  the  aky» 

Stretch'd  out  in  long  array ;  so  I  beheld 

Spirits,  who  came  loud  wailing,  hurried  on 

By  their  dire  doom.    Then  I :  "  Instructor  |  who 

Are  these,  by  the  black  air  so  scourged  V* — "  The  first 

*Mong  those,  of  whom  thou  question'st,"  he  replied, 

"  O'er  many  tongues  was  empress.     She  m  vice 

Of  luxury  was  so  shameless,  that  she  made 

Liking'  be  lawful  by  promulged  decree. 

To  clear  the  blame  she  had  herself  incurred 

This  is.Semiramis,  of  whom  'tis  writ, 

That  she  succeeded  Ninus  her  espoused  ;* 

And  held  the  land,  which  now  the  Soldan  rules. 

The  next  in  amorous  fury  slew  herself. 

And  to  Sicheus'  ashes  broke  her  faith : 

Then  folloVs  Cleopatra,  lustful  queen." 

There  mark'd  I  Helen,  for  whose  sake  so  long 
The  time  was  firaught  with  evil ;  there  the  great 
Achilles,  who  with  love  fought  to  the  end. 

1  Jis  cranes.}  This  simile  Is  imitated  by  Lofenzo  de  Me- 
dici, in  his  AmlHra,  a  poem,  first  published  by  Mr.  Soscoe,  la 
the  Appendix  to  his  life  or  Lorenzo : 

Marking  the  tracts  of  air,  the  clamorous  cranes 
Wheel  tbeii  due  flight  in  varied  ranlu  descried ; 
And  each  with  outstretched  neck  his  rank  maintninii, 
In  marshall*d  order  through  th*  ethereal  void. 

Roseoe^  v.  i.  c  v.  p.  257,  4to.  edit. 

Compare  Homer,  H.,  iiL  3.  Virgil,  ^n..  I.  x.  964.  Oppian 
Halieut.,  lib.  i.  090.  Succellai,  Le  Api,-'942,  and  Dante's  Pur- 
gatory, xxiv.  63. 

*  LibiTtg.]    His  lustes  were  as  law  in  his  degree. 

Ouiueer,  Monk^s  Tale.  JVero. 

*  TTkat  she  aueeeeded  Minus  her  espoused.] 

Che  sutcedette  a  Nino  e  fti  sua  sposa. 

M.  Artaud,  in  his  Histoire  de  Dante,  p.  589,  mentions  a 
manuscript  work  called  Attacanti*s  duadragesimale  de  reditu 
peccatoris  ad  Deum,  in  which  the  line  is  thus  cited : 
.  C%e  suggerdette  a  Nino  e  fu  sua  sposa. 

'*  Who  sucMed  Ninus,  and  was  his  wife.*' 

TUk  remarkable.readl&g  had  been  before  noticed  by  Federicl* 
Intomo  ad  alcune  varianti  nel  testo  della  Divina  Commedia* 
£d.  Milaiu  1^36;-  See  the  Biblloteca  Italiana,  tom.  82,  p.  282* 
It  appears  fhim  the  treatise  De  Monarchid,  (1.  ii.)  that  Dante 
derived  his  knowledge  of  Assjnrian  history  from  his  &vi»rite 
author  Orosins,  (1.  i.  c.  iv.)  who  relates  that  Semiramis  both 
succeeded  Ninus  through  the  artifice  of  personating  her  son, 
and  that  she  committed  incest  with  her  son ;  but  as  the  name 
of  her  husband  Ninus  only  is  there  recorded,  and  as  other  ^iis~ 
torians  call  the  son  Ninias,  it  is  probable  that  the  comqdon 
reading  is  right 


" 


sex: 
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'^aris  I  B&Wf  and  Tristan ;  and  beside, 
S  thousand  more  he  showed  me,  and  by  name 
Pointed  them  out,  whom  Ipve  bereaved  of  life. 

When  I  had  heard  my  sage  instructor  name 
Those  dames  and  knights  of  antique  days,  o'erpower'd 
By  pity,  wetl-nigh  in  amaze  my  mind 
Was  lost ;  and  I  began :  "  Baid !  willingly 
I  would  address  those  two  together  coming. 
Which  seem  so  light  before  the  wind.*'     He  thus : 
"  Note  thou,  when  nearer  they  to  us  ai^roach. 
Then  by  that  love  which  carries  them  a^Mig, 
Entreat ;  and  they  will  come.''     Soon  as  the  wind 
Sway'd  them  towards  us,  I  thus  framed  my  speech : 
*^  O  wearied  spirits !  come,  and  hold  discouise 
With  us,  if  by  none  else  restrain'd."     As  doves 
By  fond  desire  mvited,  on  wide  wmgs 
And  firm,  to  their  sweet  nest  returning  iMttne, 
Cleave  the  air,  Wafted  by  their  will  along ; 
Thus  issued,  from  that  troop  where  Dido  ranks, 
They,  through  the  ill  air  speeding :  with  such  force 
My  cry  prevail'd,  by  strong  affection  urged. 

"  O  gracious  creature  and  benign !  who  go'st 
Visiting,  through  this  element  obwure,* 
Us,  who  the  world  with  bloody  stain  imbrued ; 
If,  for  a  friend,  the  King  of  all  we  own'd. 
Our  prayer  to  him  should  for  thy  peace  arise, 
Since  thou  hast  pity  on  our  evil  plight 
Of  whatsoe'er  to  hear  or  to  discourse 
It  pleeuses  thee,  that  will  we  hear,  of  that 
Freely  with  thee  discourse,  while  e'er  the  wind, 
As  now,  is  mute.     The  land,'  that  gave  me  birth, 
Is  situate  on  the  coast,  where  Po  descends 
To  rest  in  ocean  with  his  sequent  streams. 

"  Love,  that  in  gentle  heart  is  quickly  leam'd,' 


1  Element  obscure  ]  "L'aer  perso."  Much  is  said  by  the 
commentator^  concerning  the  exact  sense  ^f  the  word  "  perso.** 
It  cannot  be  explained  in  clearer  terms  than  iho&e  used  b« 
Dante  himself  in  his  .Convito :  "  II  perso  k  un  colore  misto  dl " 
pnrpureo  e  nero,  ma  vince  il  nero."  p.  185.  "  It  is  a  o^or 
mixed  of  purple  and  black,  but  the  blacic  prevails."  The 
word  recurs  several  times  in  this  poem.  Chaucer  also  uses 
it  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Doctour  of  Phis- 
ike: 

In  sanguin  and  in  perse  he  clad  was  alio. 

>  Iceland.}    Ravenna. 

'  Zjove,  that  in  gentle  heart  is  quickly  leam*d.\ 

Amor,  ch*  al  cor  gen  til  ratto  s'apprende. 

A  line  taken  by  Marino,  Adone,  c.  cxli.  St.  251. 
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Entan^iled  him  by  that  fair  fonn»  &om  me 
Ta'eB  m  such  cruel  sort,  as  grieves  me  stiU : 
Lov^y  that  d^al  takes  from  none  beloisd/ 
Caught  me  with  pleasing  him  sa  passing  well, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  he  yet  deserts  me  not 
Love  brought  us.to  aae  death :  Calna'  waits 
The  soul,  who  ^ilt  our  life."    Such  were  their  words  ; 
At  hearing  which,  downward  I  bent  my  looks. 
And  held  them  there  so  long,  that  the  bard  cried : 
"  What  art  thou  pondering  ?''    I  in  answer  thus : 
"  Alas !  by  what  sweet  tl^ughts,  what  fond  desire 
Must  they  at  length  to  that  Si  pass  have  reach'd !" 

Then  turning,  I  to  them  my  speech  address'd. 
And  thus  began :  **  Francesca  !*  youf  sad  feite 
Even  to.tearB  my  grief  and  pity  moves. 


-' 


That  the  re«ler  of  the  original  may  not  be  misled  as  to  the 
exact  sense  of  me  word  "  s'apiwende/'  which  I  have  rendered 
**  is  leamM/*  it  may  be  right  to  apprize  him  that  it  signifies  **  is 
caught,*'  and  that  it  is  a  metaph<Mr  from  a  thing  taking  fire. 
Thus  it  is  used  by  Gnido  Gninicelli,  whom  indeed  our  poet 
seems-hera  to  have  had  in  view : 

Faoco  d'  Amore  in  gentil  cor  s*apprende»   • 

*  Ccnne  vertate  in  pietra  preziosa. 

Sonettij  4v.,  ^t  diversi  Aniicki  Toaeanu    Edit' 
Oiuati,  1537, 1.  ix.  p.  107. 

The  fira  of  love  in  gentle  heart  is  caught, 
As  virtue  in  the  precious  stone. 

>  Lovej  that  denial  takes  from,  none  bdoved,} 

Amor,  ch*  a  null*  amato  amar  perdooa. 
So  Boccaccio,  in  his  FUocopo,  1. 1. 

Amore  mai  non  perdonb  Pamore  a  nullo  amato. 

And  Pulci,  in  the  Morgante  Magglore,  c.  iv. 
E  perchd  amor  mal  volontier  perdona, 
Che  non  sia  al  fin  sempre  amato  chi  ama. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  Italian  poets  have  repeated  this  verse. 

s  Guna.  j    The  place  to  which  murderers  ale  do(nned. 

*  Francesco^  Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta, 
lord  Of  Ravefiia,  was  given  by  her  &ther  ih  marriage  to 
Lanciottq,  sen  of  Maiat^ta,1ord  of  Rimini,  a  laan  of  extra- 
ordinary courage,  but  deformed  in  his  person.  His  brother 
Paolo,  wno  nnhapinly  possessed  those  graees  which  tfte 
husband  of  Francesca  wanted,  engaged  her  ^Q^tions ;  and 
being  taken  in  adultery,  they  were  both  pot  to  deatii  by 
the  enraged  Lanciotto.  See  notes  to  Canto,  acrii.  v.  38  and 
43.  Tro3ra  relates^  that  they  weiie  buried  (ogethm ;  ^nd  thaf 
three  centuries  after,  the  bodies  were  found  at  Rimini, 
whMher  they  had  been  removed  firom  Fesupo,  with  the  silken 
garments  yet  firesh.  Veltro  Allegoiieo  ^  Dante.  Edis.  1896, 
p.  33. 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  alluded  to  by  Petrarch,  in  hia> 
Triumph  of  Love,  c  m. : 
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But  tell  me ;  in  the  time  of  your  sweet  sigfas. 
By  what,  alid  how  Love  granted,  that  ye  knew 
Your  yet  uncertain  wishes?"     She  leplied: 
"  No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy,  when  misery  is  at  hand.^    That  kens 
Thy  leam'd  instructor.    Yet  so  eafferly 
If  thou  art  bent  to  know  the  primu  root, 
From  whence  our  love  gat  being,  I  will  do 
As  one,  who  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.    One  day, 
For  our  delight  -we  read  of  Lancelot,* 
How  him  love  thrall'd.     Alone  we  were,  and  no 
Suspicion  near  us.     Oft-times  by  that  reading 
Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue      * 
Fled  from  our  'alter'd  cheek.     But  at  one  point' 
Alone  we  fell.    When  of  that  smile  we  re«4» 

£cco  quel  che  le  carte  empion  di  sogni 
Lancilotto  Tristano  e  gli  altri  erranti  r 
Onde  convien  che  M  vulgo  errante  agogni ; 
Vedl  Ginevra,  Isotta  e  Taltre  amantl ; 
E  la  coppia  d'Arimino  che*  nsieme 
Vanno  facendo  dolorosi  pianti. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hoot  has  expanded  the  present  episode  into  a 
beaatifiil  poem,  in  his  "  Story  of  RiHiinl.*' 

*  JV*o  fpreaier  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy,  when  misery  is  at  haitd^] 

Imitated  by  Chancer: 

For  oS  Fortunis  sharp  adversite 
The  worste  Icind  of  infortone  is  this, 
A  man  to  hav6  been  in  prosperite. 
And  it  remembir  when  it  passid  is. 

Troilus  and  CreseidCy  b.  iii. 
By  Marino; 

Che  non  ha  doglia  il  iQisero  maggiore, 
Che  ricordar  la  gioia  ehtro  il  dolore. 

Jidone,  c  xiv.  st  100. 
And  by  Fortlgnerra : 

Rimembrare  il  ben  perduto 

Fa  piu  meschino  lo  presente  stato. 

RicciardeltOf  c.  xi.  st.  83L 

The  ori^nal,  perhaps,  was  in  Bo^us  de  Coniol.  Philosoph. 
"  In  omni  adversitate  fortunoe  inlelicissimum  genus  est  infor- 
tunil  fuisse  felicem  et  non  esse."    1.  2,  pr.  4. 

^dS  tills,  and  Cicero  de  AmlcitiSl,  were  the  two  ilrst  books 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  Dante,  as  he  himself  tells  ns  in 
tbe  Convlto,  p."^.       •  '  ^      ■ 

a  Lancelot.}  One  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
tbe  lov€»r.of  Glntfera,  or  Chdnever,  celebrated  in  r(HBance. 
The  incident  atluded  to  seems  to  have  made  a  strong  imp re^ 
sion  on  the  imagination  of  Dante,  who  introduces  it  aga  jji  ill 
the  Paradise,  Canto  xvi. 

'  Jit  ene^oint.1 
\  Qlesto  quel  punto  fu,  che  sol  mi  vinse. 

Tasso,  11  TWriamondo,  a.  i.  s.  3. 
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The  wiidwd  smile,  so  rapturously  kiss'd 
By  one  so  deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate,  at  Once  my*lips 
All  trembling  kiss'd.     The  book  and  writer  both 
Were  iove's  purveyors.     In  its  leaves  that  day 
We  read  no  more."^    While  thus  oa^  spirit  spake, 
The  other  wail'd  so  sorely,  that  heart-struck 
I,  through  compassion  fainting,  seem'd  not  far 
From  death,  and  like  a  corse  fell  to  the  ground.* 


CANTO  VL 


ARGUMENT. 

On  his  recovery,  the  Poet  finds  himself  in  the  third  circle, 
where  the  gluttonoas  are  punished.  Their  torment  is,  to 
lie  in  the  mire,  onder  a  continaal  and  heavy  storm  of  hail, 
snow,  and  disc(dored  water ;  Cerberus  meanwhile  barking 
over  them  with  his  threefold  throat,  and  rending  them 
piecemeal.  One  of  these,  who  on  earth  was  named  Ciacco, 
foretells  the  divisions  with  which  Florence  is  about  to  be 
distracted.  Dante  proposes  a  question  to  his  guide,  who 
solves  it ;  and  they  proceed  towards  the  fourth  circle. 

My  sense  reviving,*  that  erewhile  had  droop'd 
With  pity  for  the  kindred  shades,  whence  grief 
Overcame  me  wholly,  straight  around  I  see 
New  torments,  new  tormented  souls,  which  way 
Soe'er  I  move,  or  turn,  or  bend  my  sight 
In  the  third  circle  I  arrive,  of  showers 
Ceaseless,  accursed,  heavy  and  cold,  unchan^d 
For  ever,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 
Large  hail,  discoler'd  water,  sleety  flaw 


In  its  leaves  that  daif 


We  read  no  more.}  Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  with 
which  Francesca  in  these  words  intimates  her  guilt. 

3  And  like  a  corse  fell  to  the  ground.] 
£  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade. 
So  Pulci : 

E  cadde  come  morto  in  terra  cade. 

Morgante  MaggiorSj  c  zzii.      ' 
And  Ariosto : 
*         B  dkda^  come  corpo  moito  cade. 

•  Ork  Fur.^  c.  ii.  St.  55. 

**  An4  When  I  saw  him,  I  fell  %l  his  feet  as  dead.^'    Reve 
lation,  i.  17. 

'  JIfy  sense  revivifur.} 

Al  tomar  defla  mente,  che  si  chiuse, 
Dinansi  alia  pieti  de'  duo  cognati. 

Bern!  Aas^Made  a  sportive  application  of  these  lines,  In  his 
Ori.  Inn.,  iU).  ilk  c  viii.  st.  1. 
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Through  the  dun  midiiight  air  stream'd  down  amain : 
Stank  all  the  Ismd  whereon  that  tempest  IblL 

Cerberus,  ciVel  monster,  fierce  and  strange, 
Throuffh  his  wide  threefold  throat,  harks  as  a  dog 
Over  the  multitude  immersed  heneath.  » 

His  eyes  glare  orimson,  black  his  unctuous  beard, 
His  belly  large,  and  clawed  the  hands,  with  which 
He  tears  the  spkiis,  flays  them,  and  their  limbs 
Piecemeal  disparts.    Howling  there  spread,  as  curs, 
Under  the  rainy  deluge,  with  one  side 
The  other  screening,  oft  they  roll  them  round, 
A  wretched,  godless  crew.    When  that  great  worm' 
Descried  us,  savage  Cerberus,  he  oped 
His  jaws,  and  the  fangs  show'd  us ;  not  a  limb 
Of  him  but  trembled.    Then  my  guide,  his4>ahns 
Expanding  on  the  ground,  thence  fill'd  with  earth 
Raised  them,  and  cast  it  in  his  ravenous  maw. 
E'en  as  a  dog,  that  yelling  bays  for  food 
His  keeper,  when  the  morsel  comes,  lets  fall 
His  fury,  bent  alone  with  eager  hai^ 
To  swallow  it ;  so  dropp'd  the  loathsome  cheeks 
Of  demon  Cerberus,  who  thundering  stuns 
The  spirits,  that  they  for  dea&ess  wish  in  vain. 

We,  o'er  the  shades  thrown  prostrate  by  the  brunt 
Of  the  heavy  tempest  passing,  set  our  feet 
Upon  thaii*  emptiness,  that  substance  seem'd. 

They  all  along  the  earth  extended  lay. 
Save  one,  that  sudden  raised  himself  to  sit, 
BootiBB  that  way  he  saw  us  pass.     "  O  thou  V* 
H«  cried«  "  who  through  the  infernal  shades  art  led, 
Owni  if  again  thou  know'st  me.    Thou  wast  framed 
Or  e*er  Iiy  frame  was  broken."     I  replied : 
**  The  anguish  thou  endurest  perchance  so  takes 
Thy  form  from  my  remembrance,  that  it  seems 
As  if  I  saw  thee  never.    But  inform 


1  TTuUffreat  worm.]    Jnxta— 4nferaiun  vermis  erat  infinite 
magnitudmis  ligatas  maximft  catenft.    Alberici  Vlsio,  $  9. 
Jn  Canto  xxuv.,  Lucifer  is  oalled 

The  abhorred  worm,  that  boreth  through  the  wortd.         j 

This  is  imitated  by  Aribsto,  6x1.  Fur.,  c.  xlvi.  st  76.*   . 

Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Cowper,  who  well  undersUMd  thOft 
the  most  commoA  words  are  often  the  most  impressiir9»  have 
used  the  synonymous  term  in«ur  language  wUh  the  best 
effect ;  as  Pindar  has  done  in  Greek :  '  , 

*Aird  Tavyirov  fiiv  Adxaivav  ', 

Ixt  Oiipol  Kdva  rpixetv  mtKtvdrarov  /pirer^iv  * 

Heyne*8  Pindar.  FVa/pn.  Epinie,  ik  3,  ^  Uiero^B 
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Me  who  tSpu  art,  that  in  a  place  so  sad 
Aft  let,  and  in  such  tonnent,  that  alt]»ough 
Other  be- greater,  none  disgusteth  more.'' 
He  thus4n  answer  to  my  words  rejoin'd : 
"  Thy  city,  heap*d  with  envy  to  the  brim, 
Aye,  that  the  measure  overflows  its  bounds, 
Held  me  in  brighter  days.    Ye  citizens 
Were  wont  to  name  me  Ciacco.'    For  tiie  sin 
Of  gluttony,  damned  vice,  beneath  this  rain. 
E'en  as  thou  seest,  I  with  fatigue  am  worn : 
Nor  I  sole  spirit  in  this  wo :  all  tiiese 
Have  by  like  crime  incurr'd  like  punishment" 

No  more  he  said,  and  I  my  speech  resumed : 
"  Ciacco !  thy  dire  affliction  grieves  me  much. 
Even  to  tears.     But  tell  me,  if  thou  know'st. 
What  shall  at  length  befall  the  citizens 
Of  the  divided  city  f  whether  any 
Just  one  inhabit  there :  and  tell  the  cause. 
Whence  jarring  Discord  hath  assaii'd  it  thus." 

He  then :  "  After  long  striving  they  will  come 
To  blood ;  and  the  wild  party  fi!?m  the  woods' 
Will  chase  the  other*  with  much  injury  forth. 
Then  it  behooves  that  this  must  fall*  within 
Three  solar  circles  ;*  and  the  other  rise 
By  borrowed  force  of  one,  who  under  shore 
Now  rests.''     It  shall  a  long  space  hold  aloof 
Its  forehead,  keeping  under  heavy  weight 
The  other  oppressed,  indignant  at  the  load, 
And  grieving  sore.     The  just  are  two  in  number,* 


1  Ciaec*.]  So  called  firom  his  iDwdinate  app0tit*t  Ciacco, 
in  Italian,  signifying  a  pig.  The  real  name  of  this  ghxtton 
hm  not  been  transmitted  to  as.  He  fo  introdaoed  in  Boccao- 
cio*s  Decameron,  Giom.  ix.  Nov.  8. 

*  TMe  divided  citm.]  The  city  of  Florence,  divided  Into  the 
Btanchi  and  Neri  mctions. 

*  Tl»  wild  partiifrom  the  voods.]  So  called,  because  it  was 
heftded  by  Veri  de'  Cerchi,  whose  &mily  had  lately  come 
into  the  city  from  Acone,  and  the  woody  conntry  of  the  Val 
di  Nievole. 

*  The  eOer.]  The  opposite  party  of  the  Neri,  at  the  head 
of  whiAi  was  Corso  Donati. 

*  This  tnuetfalL]   The  Bianchi. 

'  *  TAiBf«  solar  cireleS']  Three  years.  * 

'  •< Of^ne,  who  under  share 

4fino  9e9t9,] 

Charles  of  VaA>is,  by  whose  means  the  Neri  were  replaced. 

«  Th^fuH  are  two  in  number.]  Who  these  two  were,  the 
commentators  are  not  asreed.  Some  understand  them  to  be 
DiRite^imself  and  his  friend  Guido  Cavaleantl.     Bnt  this 
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But  they  neglected.    Avarice,  envy,  pride,* 
Three  fatal  sparks,  have  set  the  hearts  of  all 
On  fire."    Here  ceased  the  lamentable  sound ; 
And  I  continued  thus :  "  Still  would  I  learn 
More  from  thee,  farther  parley  still  entreat 
Of  Farinata  and  Tegghiaio*  say. 
They  who  so  well  d^rved ;  of  Giacopo,' 
Arrigo,  Moeca,*  and  the  rest,  who  bent 
Their  minds  on  working  good.    Oh !  tell  me  where 
They  bide,  and  to  their  Imowledge  let  me  come. 
For  I  am  press'd  with  keen  desire  to  hear 
Jf  heaven's  sweet  cup,  or  poisonous  drug  of  hell. 
Be  to  their  lip  assigned."     He  answer'd  straight : 
'*  These  are  yet  blacker  spirits.    Various  crimes 
Have  sunk  them  deeper  in  the  dark  abyss. 
If  thou  so  far  descendest,  thou  mayst  see  th«a:L 
But  to  the  pleasant  world,  when  thou  retum'st, 
Of  me  make  mention,  I  entieat  thee,  there. 
No  more  I  tell  thee,  answer  thee  no  more." 

This  said,  his  fixed  eyes  he  tum'd  askance, 
A  little  eyed  me,  then  bent  down  his  head, 
And  'micbt  his  blind  companions  with  it  fell. 

When  thus  my  guide :  "  No  more  his  bed  he  leaves, 


would  aigne  a  presumption  which  oar  Poet  himself  else- 
where contradicts ;  for,  in  the  Purgatory,  he  owns  his  con- 
sciousness of  not  being  exempted  from  one  at  least  of  **  the 
three  fatal  sparks,  which  had  set  the  hearts  of  all  on  fire.** 
See  Canto  zili.  126.  Others  refer  the  encomium  to  Barduccio 
and  Giovanni  Vespignano,  adducing  the  following  passt^ 
from  Villani  in  support  of  their  opinion :  "  la  die  year  1^1 
died  in  Florence  two  just  and  good  men,  of  holy  Ufe  and  con* 
versatioa,  and  bountiful  in  almsgiving,  although  laymen. 
The  one  was  named  Barduccio,  and  was  buried  in  Sv&rfrito, 
in  the  place  >of  the  Frati  Romitani :  the  other^Mmed  Gio- 
vanni da  Vespignano,  was  buried  in  S.  Pie&ulflmggiorei  And 
by  eac^  Qod  showed  open  miracles,  in  ta0l9ing<  the  sick  and 
lueatic  after  divers  manners;  and  for  each  there  was  afh 
d^aed  a  solemn  funeral,  and  many  images  of  wax  set  up  In 
disehaxge  of  vows  that  had  been  made.*'  6.  Villani,  lib.  x. 
cap.  179. 
* ^vaHee^  envy,  pride.] 

Invidia,  superbia  ed  avarizia 
Vedea  moltiplicar  tra  mici  figliuoli.  ^ 

Fhtio  d^li  Uberti,  Dittamondo,  lib.  1.  eap.  xxix., 

3  Of  Farinata  and  Tegghiaio.]   See  Canto  x.  and  Notes,  and 
Canto  xvi.  and  Notes. 
>  Oiacopo.]   Giacopo  Rusticucci.  See  Canto  xvi.  and  Votes. 

*  Arrigo,  Mogea,]  Of  Arrign,  who  is  said  byiSie  commenta* 
tan  to  luive  been  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Fif&d»tl^o  men- 
tion afterwards  occurs.  Mosca  degii  Uberti,  or  de'  lAmberti, 
is  introduced  in  Canto  xxviii.  • 
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Ere  the  last  angel-trumpet  blow.    The  Power 
Adverse  to  these  shall  then  m  glory  come, 
Each  one  forthwith  to  his  sad  tomb  repair, 
Resume'  his  flrahly  vesture  and  his  form. 
And  hear  the  eternal  doom  re-echoing  rend 
The  vault"    So  pass'd  we  through  that  mixture  foul 
Of  spirits  and  rain,  with  tardy  steps ;  meanwhile 
Touching,*  though  slightly,  on  the  life  to  come. 
For  thus  I  questioned :  "  Shall  these  tortures,  sir ! 
When  the  great  sentence  passes,  be  increased. 
Or  mitigat^,  or  as  now  severe?" 

He  then :  "  Consult  thy  knowledge  ;*  that  decides, 
That,  as  each  thing  to  more  perfection  giT>ws, 
It  feels  more  sensibly  both  good  and  pain. 
Though  ne'er  to  true  perfection  may  arrive 
This  race  accursed,  yet  nearer  then,  than  now. 
They  shall  approach  it"     Compassing  that  path, 
Circuitous  we  joumey'd ;  and  discourse, 
Much  more  than  I  relate^  between  us  pass'd : 
Till  at  the  point,  whence  the  steps  led  below. 
Arrived,  there  Piutus,  the  great  foe,  we  found. 
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CANTO   VIL 


ARGUMENT. 

In  the  ineaent  Canto,  Dante  describes  his  descent  into  'the 
fourth  circle,  at  the  beginning  <tf  which  he  sees  Plntos  sta- 
tioQed.  Here  one  lilce  doom  awaits  the  prodlcal  and  the 
avaricious:  which  is,  to  meet  in  direAil  cnnnict,  rolling 
neat  weif^ls  against  each  other  with  mutnal  npbraidings. 
From  hence  Virgil  takes  occasion  to  show  how  vain  the 
goods  that  are  committed  into  tlie  charge  of  Fwrnne ;  and 
tfiis  moves  oar  author  to  inqoire  what  being  that  Fortune 
is,  of  whom  he  speaks :  which  question  being  resolved,  they 
go  down  into  the  fifth  circle,  where  they  find  the  wrathftil 
and  gloomy  tcnneated  in  the  Sty^n  lake.  Havif^;  made 
a  c<Mnpass  round  great  part  of  this  lake,  they  ccHoe  at  laal  to 
the  base  of  a  lofty  iower. 

— -  -■ 

>  Re§ume.]    Imitated  by  Frezzi : 

Alkr  riplglieran  la  came  e  Tossa ; 
Li  rei  oscuri,  e  i  buon  con  s[dendori 
Per  la  virtu  della  divina  possa. 

11  Qmidr.y  lib*  iv.  cap.  zv. 

*  Tcmekinf.']  Ccmversing,  though  in  a  slight  and  superficial 
manner,  on  the  life  to  come. 

*  ConatUt  (Ay  knowle^e.]    We  are  referred  to  the  followinf 
liasaage  in  St.  Augustin : — ''  Cum  fiet  resurrectio  camls,  et  bo- 

•noram  gaudia  et  malorum  tormenta  majora  erunt** — **  At  the 
ro— rrection  of  the  flesh,  both  the  happiness  of  the  good  and 
the  torments  of  the  wicked  will  be  increased.** 
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«  Ah  me !  O  Satan  I  Satan  !">  load  exdatm'd 
PlutuB,  in  accent  hoane  of  wild  alarm : 
And  the  kind  sage,  whom  no  event  surprised. 
To  comfort  me  thus  spake :  **  Let  not  thy  fear 
Harm  thee,  for  power  in  him,  be  sure,  is  none 
To  hinder  down  this  rock  thy  safe  descent*' 
Then  to  that  swoln  lip  turning,  "  Peace !"  he  cried, 
"  Curst  wolf!  thy  fury  inward  on  thyself        [founds 
Prey,  and  consume  thee !    Through  the  dark  pro- 
Not  without  cause,  he  passes.     So  tis  will'd 
On  high,  there  where  the  great  Archangel  pour*d 
Heaven's  vengeance  on  the  first  adulterer  proud."* 

As  sails,  full  spread  and  bellying  with  the  wind, 
Drop  suddenly  collapsed,  if  the  mast  split ; 
So  to  the  ground  down  dropped  the  cruel  fiend. 

Thus  we,  descending  to  the  fourth  steep  ledge, 
Gain'd  on  the  dismal  shore,  that  all  the  wo 
Hems  in  of  all  the  universe.     Ah  me ! 
Almighty  Justice !  in  what  store  thou  heap'st' 
New  pains,  new  troubles,  as  I  here  beheld. 


^jikme!  O  Satan!  Satanl\ 

Pape  Satan,  Pape  Satan,  aleppe. 

Pope  is  said  by  the  commentators  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Latin  word  pc^a!  "  strange  !'*  Of  aleppe  they  do  not  give  a 
more  satisfactory  account. 

See  the  Life  of  Benvennto  Cellini,  translated  by  Dr.  Nugent, 
v.  ii.  b.  iii.  c.  vil.  p.  113,  where  he  mentions  "  having  heard 
the  words  Pat'x,  paix,  Satan  I  aUei,  paix  I  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice at  Paris.  I  recollected  what  Dante  said,  when  he  with 
his  master  Virgil  entered  the  gates  of  hell :  for  Dante,  and 
Giotto  the  painter,  were  together  in  France,  and  visited  Paris 
with  particular  attention,  where  the  court  of  justice  may  be 
considered  as  hell.  Hence  it  is  that  Dante,  who  was  like- 
wise perfect  master  of  the  French,  made  use  of  that  expres- 
sion ;  and  I  have  often  been  surprised  that  it  was  never  un- 
derstood in  that  sense.*' 

*  7^  firet  adulterer prottd.1  Satan.  The  word  "fornica- 
tion," or  "  adultery,"  "  strapo,"  is  here  used  for  a  revolt  of 
the  affections  from  God,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
often  applied  in  Scripture.  But  Monti,  following  Grassi's 
"  Essay  on  Synonymes,"  supposes  "  strupo"  to  mean  "  troop ;" 
the  word  "  strup"  being  still  used  in  the  Piemontese  dialect 
for  "a  flock  of  sheep,"  and  answering  to  ^'troupeau"  in 
French.  In  that  case.  "  superbo  strupo"  would  signi/y  "  the 
troop  of  rebel  angels  who  sinned  through  pride." 

*  In  what  store  thou  heap^st.}  Some  understand  "  chi  stipa" 
k>  mean  either  "  who  can  imagine,"  or  '*  who  can  describe 
me  torments,"  &c.  I  have  folu)wed  Landino,  whose  words, 
though  very  plain,  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  by  Lombai^ 
di:  ''Chi  stipa,  chi  accumula,  ed  insieme  raccoglie;  quasi 
dica,  tu  giustiziaaduni  tanti  supplicii." 
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Wherefore  doth  foult  of  ouib  bring  us  to  this? 

E'en  as  a  billow,'  on  Charybdis  rising, 
Against  encountered  billow  dashing  breaks ; 
Such  is  the  dance  this  wretched  race  must  lead, 
Whom  more  than  elsewhere  numerous  here  I  found. 
From  one  side  and  the  other,  with  loud  voice. 
Both  roll'd  on  weights,  by  main  force  of  their  breasts, 
Then  smote  together,  and  each  one  forthwith 
Roll'd  them  ba^  voluble,  turning  again ; 
Exclaiming  these,  **  Why  boldest  thou  so  fast  ?" 
Those  answering,  "  And  why  castest  thou  away?" 
So,  still  repeating  their  despiteful  song. 
They  to  the  opposite  point,  on  either  hand. 
Traversed  the  horrid  circle  ;  then  arrived. 
Both  tum'd  tiiem  round,  and  through  the  middle  q>ace 
Conflicting  met  again.    At  sight  whereof 
I,  stung  with  grief,  thus  spake :  **  O  say,  my  guide ! 
What  race  is  tUs.  Were  these,  whose  heads  are  shorn. 
On  our  left  hand,  all  separate  to  the  church?" 

He  straight  replied :  **  In  their  first  life,  these  all 
In  mind  were  so  distorted,  that  they  made. 
According  to  due  measure,  of  their  wealth 
No  use.    This  clearly  from  Uieur  words  cdlect. 
Which  they  howl  forth,  at  each  extremity 
Arriving  of  the  circle,  where  their  crime 
Contrary  in  kind  disparts  them.     To  the  church 
Were  separate  those,  that  with  no  hairy  cowls     - 
Are  crown'd,  both  Popes  and  Cardinals,'  o'er  whom 
Avarice  dominion  absolute  maintams." 

I  then :  "  'Mid  such  as  these  some  needs  must  be, 
Whom  I  shall  recognise,  that  with  the  blot 
Of  these  foul  sins  were  stain'd."   He  answering  thus : 
"  Vain  thought  conceivest  thou.     That  ignoble  hfe, 
Which  made  them  vile  before,  now  makes  them  dark, 

1  E'enasahiUow.] 

As  when  two  billows  in  the  Irish  sowndes, 
Forcibly  driven  with  contrarie  tides, 
Do  meet  together,  each  aback  reboonds 
With  roaring  rage,  and  dashing  on  all  sides, 
That  fllleth  all  the  sea  with  foam,  divides 
The  donbtftil  current  into  divers  wayes. 

SpenseTj  F.  Q.,  b.  iv.  c.  i.  st.  42. 

*  Pope*  and  Cardinals.]    Ariosto  having  personified  Ava- 
tice  as  a  strange  and  hideous  monster,  says  of  her : 

Peggio  focea  nella  Romana  corte, 
Che  v*avea  nccisl  Cardlnali  e  Pafd. 

Orl.  Fur.f  c.  xxvi.  st  33. 

Worse  did  she  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  for  there 

She  had  slain  Popes  and  Cardinals.  * ' 
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And  to  all  knowledge  indiflcemible. 
For  ever  they  shall  meet  m  thii  mde  shock : 
These  from  the  tomb  with  clenched  grasp  shall 
Those  with  close-shaven  locks.    That  ill  they  gave, 
And  ill  they  kept,  hath  of  the  beauteous  world 
Deprived,  and  set  them  at  this  strife,  which  needs 
No  labor'd  phrase  of  mine  to  set  it  o£ 
Now  mayst  thou  see,  my  son !  how  brief,  how  vain, 
The  goods  committed  into  Fortune's  hands, 
For  which  the  human  race  keep  such  a  c(h1  ! 
Not  all  the  gold'  that  is  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  ever  hath  been,  of  these  t(Hl-wom  souls 
Miffht  purchase  rest  for  one."     I  thus  rejoined : 
**  My  guide !  of  thee  this  also  would  I  learn ; 
This  Fortune,  that  thou  speak'st  of,  what  it  is, 
Whose  talons  grasp  the  blessings  of  the  world." 
He  thus :  *'  O  beings  blind !  what  ignorance 
Besets  you !     Now  my  judgment  hear  and  mark. 
He,  whose  transcendent  wisdom^  passes  all, 
The  heavens  creating,  gave  them  ruling  powers 
Tc^de  them ;  so  that  each  part*  shines  to  each, 
Theu:  light  in  equal  distribution  pour'd. 
By  similar  appointment  he  ordain'd, 
Over  the  world's  bright  images  to  rule. 
Superintendence  of  a  guiding  hand 
And  general  minister,^  which,  at  due  time, 
Mdy  change  the  empty  vantages  of  life 
From  race  to  race,  fi'om  one  to  other's  blood, 
Beyond  prevention  of  man's  wisest  care : 
Wherefore  one  nation  rises  into  sway. 
Another  languishes,  e'en  as  her  will 
Decrees,  from  us  couceai'd,  as  in  the  grass 
The  serpent  train.     Against  her  naught  avails 
Your  utmost  wisdom.     She  with  foresight  plans. 


1  JVot  all  the  gold.]    Tntto  Toro  ch*  d  sotto  la  luna 

For  all  the  gode  under  the  colde  mone. 

CAai<c«r,  Legende  of  Hypermnejitra 

3  HCf  whose  transcendent  wisdom.}    Compare  Frezzi : 

Die  6  primo  priuce  In  ogni  parte 

Sempre  e  di  tutto,  &c. 

//  Quadrir.,  lib.  11.  cap.  11. 

s  Each  part.]  Each  hemisphere  of  the  heavens  shines  upon 
that  hemisphere  of  the  earth  which  is  placed  under  it 

*  General  jninister.]  Lombardl  cites  an  apposite  passage 
firom  Augustin,  De  Civltate  Del,  lib.  v.: — "Nos  eas  causas, 
quae  dlcuntur  fortuits  (unde  etiam  fortuna  nomen  accepit) 
4M)n  dlcimus  nullas,  sed  latentes,  easque  trlbnlmus,  vel  veil 
Dei,  vel  quonimllbet  splrituum  voluntati." 
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Judges,  and  cairies  on  her  reign,  as  theirs 

The  other  powers  divine.     Her  changes  know 

None  intermission :  by  necessity^ 

She  is  made  swift,  so  frequent  ccmie  who  claim 

Succession  in  her  favors.    This  is  she, 

So  execrated  e'en  by  those  whose  debt 

To  her  is  rather  praise  :  they  wrongfully 

With  blame  requite  her,  and  with  evil  word  ; 

But  she  »  blessed,  and  for  that  recks  not : 

Amidst  the  other  primal  beings  glad. 

Rolls  on  her  sphere,  and  in  her  bliss  exults. 

Now  on  our  way  pass  we,  to  heavier  wo 

Descending :  for  each  stai^  is  falling  now. 

That  mounted  at  our  entrance,  and  forbids 

Too  long  our  tarrying."     We  the  circle  cross'd 

To  the  next  steep,  arriving  at  a  well. 

That  boiling  pours  itself  down  to  a  foss 

Sluiced  from  its  source.     Far  murkier  was  the  wave 

Than  sablest  grain :  and  we  in  company 

Of  the  inky  waters,  journeying  by  their  side, 

Enter'd,  though  by  a  different  track,*  beneath. 

Into  a  lake,  the  Stygian  nsimed,  expands 

The  dismal  stream,  when  it  hath  reach'd  the  foot 

Of  the  gray  withered  clifk     Intent  I  stood 

To  gaze,  and  in  the  marish  sunk  descried 

A  miry  tribe,  all  naked,  and  with  looks 

Betokening  rage.    They  with  their  hands  al<me 

Struck  not,  but  with  the  head,  the  breast,  the  feet. 

Cutting  each  other  piecemeal  with  their  fangs. 

1  By  necessity.]  This  sentiment  called  forth  the  repehen- 
sion  of  Francesco  Stabili,  commonly  called  Cecco  d'AscoU, 
in  his  Acerba,  lib.  i.  c.  i. 

In  cib  peccasti,  O  Florentin  poeta, 
Ponendo  che  11  ben  della  fonuna 
Necessitatl  sleno  con  loT  meta. 
Non  h  fortuna,  cui  ragion  non  vinca, 
Or  pensa  Dante,  se  prova  nessnna 
Si  pnb  piu  fare  che  qaesta  convinca. 

Herein,  O  bard  of  Florence,  didst  thou  err, 
Laying  it  down  that  fortune's  largesses 
Are  fated  to  their  goal.    Fortune  is  none, 
That  reason  cannot  conquer.    Mark  thoo,  Dante, 
If  any  argument  may  gainsay  this. 

3  Each  star.]  So  Boccaccio :  "  Giu  ogni  Stella  a  cader  co- 
mincib,  che  salia."    Dec.  G.  3,  at  the  end. 

>  A  different  track.]  Una  via  diversa.  Some  understand 
this  "a  strange  path;"  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  prece- 
ding Canto ;  "  fiera  crudele  e  diversa,"  "  monster  fierce  and 
strange ;"  and  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  "  visi  diversi  ed  orribiU  It 
vedere,"  "  visages  strange  and  horrible  to  see."  • 
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The  good  imtnictor  q>ftke :  "  Now  seest  thou.  Mm ! 
The  souls  of  those,  whom  anger  overcame. 
This  too  for  certam  know,  that  midemeath 
The  water  dwells  a  multitude,  whose  sighs 
Into  these  huhhles  make  the  nirface  heaye. 
As  thine  eye  tells  thee  wheresoever  it  turn. 
Fix'd  in  the  slime,  they  say :  *  Sad  once  were  we, 

*  In  the  sweet  air  made  gladsome  hy  the  sun, 

*  Carrying  a  foul  and  lazy  mist  within : 

*  Now  in  these  nrariLy  settlings  are  we  sad.' 
Such  dolorous  strain  they  gurgle  in  their  throats. 
But  word  distinct  can  utter  none.*'     Our  route 
Thus  compass'd  we,  a  segment  widely  stretch'd 
Between  the  dry  embankment,  and  the  core 
Of  the  loath'd  pool,  turning  meanwhile  our  eyes 
Downward  on  those  who  ^p'd  its  muddy  lees  ; 
Nor  stopp'd,  till  to  a  tower's  low  base  we  came. 


*MW^^i^^^^^^^»^^^^^ 


CANTO  VIII 


ARGUMENT. 


A  signal  havkis  been  made  firom  the  tower,  Phlegyas,  the 
ferryman  of  me  lake,  speedily  crosses  it,  and  conveys  Tlr- 
gil  and  Dante  to  the  other  side.  On  their  passage,  they 
meet  with  Filippo  Argenti,  whose  ftiry  and  toiment  are 
described.  They  then  arrive  at  the  city  of  Dis,  the  en- 
trance whereto  \a  denied,  and  the  portals  closed  against 
them  by  many  Demons. 

Mt  theme  pursuing,'  I  relate,  that  ere 

We  reach'd  the  lofty  turret's  baise,  our  eyes 

Its  height  ascended,  where  we  mark'd  uphung 

Two  cressets,  and  another  saw  from  far 


1  My  theme  pursuing.]  It  is  related  by  some  of  the  early 
commentators,  that  the  seven  preceding  Cantos  were  found 
at  Florence  after  our  Poet's  banishment,  by  some  one,  who 
was  searching  over  his  papers,  which  were  left  in  that  city : 
that  by  this  person  they  were  taken  to  Dino  Frescobaldi ;  and 
that  he,  being  much  delighted  with  them,  forwarded  them  to 
the  Marchese  Morello  Malaspina,  at  whose  entreaty  the  poem 
was  resumed.  This  account,  though  very  circumstantially 
related,  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  prophecy  of  Ciacco  in 
the  sixth  Canto,  which  must  have  been  written  after  the 
events  to  which  it  idludes.  The  manner  in  which  the  pn*' 
ent  Canto  opens  fturnishes  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  report; 
fcnr,  as  Maffei  remarks  in  his  Osservazioni  Letterarie,  torn.  U. 
p.  249,  referred  to  by  Lmnbardi,  it  might  as  well  be  affirmed 
that  Ariosto  was  interrupted  in  his  Orlando  Forioso,  because 
he  begins  c.  xvL, 

IHco  la  bella  storia  ripig^iando. 
An^c  zxii., 

Ma  tomando  al  lavor,  che  vario  onUsco 
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Return  the  signal,  so  remote,  that  scarce 
The  eye  could  catch  its  beam.     I,  turning  round 
To  the  deep  source  of  knowledge,  thus  inquired : 
**  Say  what  this  means  ;  and  what  that  other  light 
In  answer  set :  what  agency  doth  this  V* 

"  There  on  the  filthy  waters,"  he  replied, 
"  E*en  now  what  next  awaits  us  mayst  thou  see, 
If  the  marsh-gender'd  fog  conceal  it  not" 

Never  was  arrow  from  the  cord  dismissed. 
That  ran  its  way  so  nimbly  through  the  air, 
As  a  small  bark,  that  through  the  waves  I  spied 
Toward  us  coming,  under  the  sole  sway 
Of  one  that  ferried  it,  who  cried  aloud :  [gyas,* 

"Art  thou  arrived,  fell  spirit ?"—" Phlegyas,  Phle- 
This  time  thou  criest  in  vain,"  my  lord  replied  ; 
"  No  longer  shalt  thou  have  us,  but  while  o'er 
The  slimy  pool  we  pass."     As  one  who  hears 
Of  some  great  wrong  he  hath  sustained,  whereat 
Inly  he  pines  ;  so  Phlegyas  inly  pined 
In  his  fierce  ire.     My  guide,  descending,  stepp'd 
Into  the  skLBT,  and  bade  me  enter  next, 
Close  at  his  side  ;  nor,  till  my  entrance,  seem'd 
The  vessel  freighted.     Soon  as  both  embark'd. 
Cutting  the  waves,  goes  on  the  ancient  prow, 
More  deeply  than  with  others  it  is  wont. 

While  we  our  course^  o'er  the  dead  channel  held, 
One  drench'd  in  mire  before  me  came,  and  said : 
"  Who  art  thou,  that  thus  comest  ere  thine  hour?" 

I  answer'd :  "  Though  I  come,  I  tarry  not ; 
But  who  art  thou,  that  art  become  so  foul?" 

"  One,  as  thou  seest,  who  mourn :"  he  straight 
replied. 

To  which  I  thus :  **  In  moaming  and  in  wo. 
Curst  spirit !  tarry  thou.     I  know  thee  well. 
E'en  thus  in  filth  disguised."   Then  stretch'd  he  forth 
Hands  to  the  bark  ;  whereof  my  teacher  sage 
Aware,  thrusting  him  back :  "  Away !  down  there 
To  the  other  dogs !"  then,  with  his  arms  my  neck 
Encircling,  kiss'd  my  cheek,  and  spake :  "  O  soul. 
Justly  disdainful !  blest  was  she  in  whom 

1  Phlegyets.]  Phlegyas,  who  was  so  incensed  against  Apol- 
lo, for  haling  violated  his  daughter  Coronis,  that  he  set  fire  to 
the  temple  of  that  deity,  by  whose  vengeance  he  was  cast 
into  Tartarus.    See  Virg.  iEn.,  1.  vi.  618. 

s  VTMle  w«  our  amrae.1 

BcAcando  noi  per  quella  morta  gora. 

Frezzi,  II  Quadrir.,  lib.  il.  cap.  7. 
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Thou  wast  conoeiyecL'    He  in  the  world  was  one 

For  arrogance  noted :  to  his  memory 

No  virtue  lends  its  lustre  ;  even  so 

Here  is  his  shadow  furious.    There  above, 

How  many  now  hold  themselves  mighty  kings, 

Who  here  like  swine  shall  wallow  in  the  mire» 

Leaving  behind  them  horrible  dispraise." 

I  then :  "  Master !  him  fain  would  I  behold 
Whelm'd  in  these  dregs,  before  we  quit  the  lake." 

He  thus :  "  Or  ever  to  thy  view  the  shore 
Be  offered,  satisfied  shall  be  that  wish, 
Which  well  deserves  completion."    Scajrce  his  wofdf 
Were  ended,  when  I  saw  the  miry  tribes 
Set  on  him  with  such  violence,  that  yet 
For  that  render  I  thanks  to  Grod,  and  praise. 
«*  To  Filippo  Argenti  !'**  cried  they  all : 
And  on  himself  the  moody  Florentine 
Tum'd  his  avenging  fangs.    Him  here  we  left. 
Nor  speak  I  of  him  more.    But  on  mine  ear 
Sudden  a  sound  of  lamentation  smote. 
Whereat  mine  eye  unbeur'd  I  sent  alm>ad. 

And  thus  the  good  instructor :  "  Now,  my  son, 
Draws  near  the  city,  that  of  Dis  is  named,* 
With  its  grave  denizens,  a  mi^ty  throng." 

I  thus :  "  The  minarets  already ,^Sir ! 
There,  certes,  in  the  valley  I  descry. 
Gleaming  Vermilion,  as  if  they  from  fire 
Had  issued."    He  repUed :  "  Eternal  fire. 
That  inward  bums,  shows  them  with  ruddy  flame 
Illumed  ;  as  in  this  nether  hell  thou  seest" 

We  came  within  the  fosses  deep,  that  moat 
This  region  comfortless.    The  walls  appeared 
As  they  were  framed  of  iron.    We  had  made 
Wide  circuit,  ere  a  place  we  reach'd,  where  loud 
The  mariner  cried  vehement :  "  Go  forth : 
The  entrance  is  here."    Upon  the  gates  I  spied. 


In  whom 


Thou  wast  conceived.]  "  Che  *n  te  s'iocinse.'*  Several  of 
the  commentators  have  stumbled  at  this  word,  which  is  the 
same  as  "  enceinte'*  in  French,  and  "  inciens"  in  Latin.  For 
many  instances  in  which  it  is  thus  used,  see  the  notes  (m 
Boccaccio's  Decameron,  p.  101,  in  the  Ginnti  edition,  1573. 

*  Filippo  Argenti.']  Boccaccio  telis  as,  "  he  was  a  man  re- 
maricable  for  the  large  proportions  and  extraordinary  vigor  of 
Us  bodily  frame,  and  the  extreme  waywardness  and  irascibil- 
ity of  his  temper."    Decam.,  g.  ix.  n.  8. 

s  TTiecitpy  that  of  Dis  is  named.]    SoAriosto.    Orl.Far.,c. 
zl.  It  32 :       Fatto  era  an  stagno  piu  sicoro  e  bratto, 
Di  quel  che  dnge  la  citti  di  Dite. 
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More  than  a  thousand,  who  of  old  from  hearen 
Were  shower'd.'     With  ireful  gestures,  "Who  is 
this,^'  [thrcMigfa 

They  cried,  "that,  without  death  fint  felt,  goes 
The  regions  of  the  dead  V*    My  sapient  guide 
Made  sign  that  he  for  secret  parley  wish'd ; 
Whereat  their  angry  scorn  abating,  thus 
They  spake :  "  Come  thou  alone  ;  and  let  him  go. 
Who  hath  so  hardily  enter'd  this  realm. 
Alone  return  he  by  his  witless  way ; 
If  well  he  know  it,  let  him  prove.    For  thee. 
Here  shalt  thpn  tarry,  who  through  clime  so  dark 
Hast  been  his  escort"    Now  bethink  thee,  reader ! 
What  cheer  was  mine  at  sound  of  those  curst  words 
I  did  belieye  I  never  should  return. 

"  O  my  loved  guide !  who  more  than  seven  times^ 
Security  hast  reimer'd  me,  and  drawn 
From  peril  deep,  whereto  I  stood  exposed, 
Desert  me  not,'*  I  cried,  "  in  this  extreme. 
And,  if  our  onward  going  be  denied, 
Together  trace  we  back  our  steps  with  speed.** 

My  liege,  who  thither  had  conducted  me. 
Replied ;  "  Fear  not :  for  of  our  passage  n<me 
Hath  power  to  disaj^int  us,  by  such  high 
Authority  permitted.    But  do  thou 
Expect  me  here ;  meanwhile,  thy  wearied  spirit 
Comfort,  and  feed  with  kindly  hope,  assured 
I  will  not  leave  tiiee  in  this  lower  world.** 

This  said,  departs  the  sire  benevolent. 
And  quits  me.    Hesitating  I  remain 
At  war,  'twixt  wiU  and  wTU  not.'  in  my  thoughts. 


Rrom  heaven 


Were  shower'd.l    Da  ciel  i^vntL 
TbnsFrezzl: 

11  maladetti  {riovuti  da  cielo. 

n  QiMuf.,  lib.  iv.  ca^  4. 
And  Pnld,  in  the  passage  cited  in  the  note  to  C.  xxi.  117. 

s  Seven  Umes.l  The  commentators,  says  Ventori,  perils 
themselves  with  the  inqniry,  what  seven  perils  theas  were 
fh>m  which  Dante  had  been  delivered  by  Virgil.  Beckoning 
the  beasts  in  the  first  Canto  as  one  of  them,  and  adding  Cha- 
ron,  Minos,  Cerberus,  Plntns,  Phlegyas,  and  Fili|^  Argentl, 
as  so  many  others,  we  shall  have  the  namber ;  and  if  tUs  be 
not  satisfactory,  we  may  suppose  a  detmninate  to  have  been 
put  for  an  indetermi^iate  number. 
t  jii  war  Hwixt  will  and  toill  not.] 

Che  si,  e  nb  nel  capo  ml  tenzona. 
That  our  Poet  in  his  eighth  Canzone : 

Ch*  il  si,  e*l  nb  tntatto  in  vostra  mano 
Ha  posto  amoie. 
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I  could  not  hear  what  terms  he  oflfer'd  them, 
Bat  they  conferred  not  long,  for  all  at  once 
PeUmell'  msh'd  back  within.  Closed  were  the  gates. 
By  those  our  adversaries,  on  the  breast 
Of  my  liege  lord :  excluded,  he  retum'd 
To  me  with  tardy  steps.    Upon  the  ground 
His  eyes  were  bent,  and  from  his  brow  erased 
«  All  confidence,  while  thus  in  sighs  he  spake : 
**  Who  hath  denied  me  these  abodes  of  woT* 
Then  thus  to  me  ;  "  That  I  am  anger'd,  think 
No  ground  of  terror :  in  this  trial  I 
Shall  vanquish,  use  what  arts  they  may  within 
For  hind'rance.    This  their  insolence,  not  new,' 
Erewhile  at  gate  less  secret  they  display'd. 
Which  still  is  without  bolt ;  upon  its  arch 
Thou  saw'st  the  deadly  scroll :  and  even  now, 
On  this  side  of  its  entrance,  down  the  steep, 
Passing  the  circles,  unescorted,  comes 
One  whose  strong  might  can  open  us  this  land.* 


CANTO   IX. 


n 


ARGUMENT. 

After  some  hinderanees,  and  haviiig  seen  the  hellish  furies 
and  other  monsters,  the  Poet,  by  the  help  of  an  angel, 
enters  the  city  of  Dis,  wherein  he  discovers  that  the  here- 
tics are  paniahed  in  tombs  boning  with  intense  fire :  and 
he,  together  with  Virgil,  passes  onward  between  the  sep 
ulchres  and  the  walls  of  Uie  city. 

The  hue,'  which  coward  dread  on  my  pale  cheeks 
Imprinted  when  I  saw  my  guide  turn  back. 
Chased  that  from  his  which  newly  they  had  worn. 

And  Boccaccio,  Ninf.  Fiesol.,  st.  233: 

II  si  e  il  nb  nel  capo  gli  contende. 

The  words  I  have  adopted  as  a  translation,  are  Shak- 
8peare*s,  Measure  for  Measure,  a.  ii.  s.  1. 

»  PeUmeU.]  A  pruova.  '*  Certatlm."  "Arenvi."  I  had 
before  translated,  "To  trial  ;*'  and  have  to  thank  Mr.  Carlyle 
for  detecting  the  error. 

9  This  their  insolence,  not  neto.]  Vii^il'  assures  our  Poet, 
that  these  evil  spirits  had  formerly  shown  the  same  insolence 
when  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell.  They  attempted  to 
prevent  him  from  entering  at  the  gate,  over  which  Dante  had 
read  the  fatal  inscription.  "That  gate  which,'*  says  the 
Roman  poet,  "an  angel  had  just  passed,  by  whose  aid  we 
shall  overcome  this  opposition,  and  gain  admittance  into  the 
city." 

*  The  hue.]  Virgil,  perceiving  that  Dante  was  pale  with 
fear,  restrained  those  outward  tokens  of  displeasure  which 
his  own  countenance  had  betrayed. 
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And  inwardly  restrained  it.    He,  as  one 
Who  listens,  stood  attentive :  for  his  eye 
Not  far  could  lead  him  through  the  sable  air, 
And  the  thick-gathering  cIoikL    "  It  yet  behoovet 
We  win  this  fight ;"  thus  he  beflran :  "  if  not. 
Such  aid  to  us  is  o£^d. — Oh !  now  long 
Me  seems  it,  ere  the  promised  help  arrive." 

I  noted,  how  the  sequel  of  his  words 
Cloaked  their  beginning ;  for  the  last  he  spake 
Agreed  not  with  the  firat    But  not  the  less 
My  fear  was  at  his  saying ;  sith  I  drew 
To  import  w<»Be,  perchance,  than  that  he  held, 
His  mutilated  speech.     "  Doth  ever  any 
Into  this  rueful  concave's  extreme  depth. 
Descend,  out  of  the  first  degree,  whose  pain 
Is  deprivation  merely  of  sweet  hope  V* 

Thus  I  inquiring.     "  Rarely,"  he  replied, 
"  It  chances,  that  among  us  any  makes 
This  journey,  which  I  wend.    Erewhile,  'tis  true, 
Once  came  I  here  beneath,  conjured  by  fell 
Erictho,'  sorceress,  who  compelled  the  shades 
Back  to  their  bodies.    No  long  space  my  flesh 
Was  naked  of  me,*  when  within  these  walls 
She  made  me  enter,  to  draw  forth  a  spirit 
From  out  of  Judas'  circle.    Lowest  place 
Is  that  of  all,  obscurest,  and  removed 
Farthest  from  heaven's  all-circling  orb.    The  road 
Full  well  I  know :  thou  therefore  rest  secure. 
That  lake,  the  noisome  stench  exhaling,  round 
The  city  of  grief  encompasses,  which  now 
We  may  not  enter  without  rage."     Yet  m<»e 
He  added :  but  I  hold  it  not  in  mind, 
For  that  mine  eye  toward  the  lofty  tower 
Had  drawn  me  wholly,  to  its  burning  top ; 
Where,  in  an  instant,  I  beheld  uprisen 

1  ErictkoJ]  Erictho,  a  Thessalian  sorceress,  aec<Hrding  to 
Lacan,  Pharsal.,  1.  vi.,  was  employed  by  Sextus,  son  <^  Pom- 
pay  the  Great,  to  conjure  up  a  spirit,  who  should  inform  him 
of  the  issue  of  the  civil  wars  between  his  fodier  and  Cesar. 

• A"©  long  space  myJUsk 

Waa  naked  of  me.] 

Quae  corpus  complexa  anime  tarn  |»rtis  inane. 

Ovid.  Met.,  1.  xiil.  flib.  3. 

Dante  aiH;)ear8  to  have  &Uen  into  an  anachronism.  Virgirs 
death  did  not  haiqpen  till  long  after  this  period.  But  Lonn- 
bardi  shows,  in  opposition  to  the  other  commentatofs,  that 
the  anachronism  is  only  apparent  Erictho  might  well  have 
survived  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  long  enough  to  be  employed 
in  her  magical  practices  at  the  time  of  Viri^'s  decease. 
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At  once  three  helliafa  furiet  stain'd  wHh  blood : 
In  limb  and  motion  feminine  they  seem'd ; 
Around  them  greenest  hydras  twisting  rolled 
Their  yolumes ;  adders  and  cerastes^  crept 
Instead  of  hair,  and  their  fierce  temples  bound. 

He»  knowing  well  the  miserable  hags 
Who  tend  the  queen  of  endless  wo,  thus  spake : 
"  Mark  thou  each  dire  Erynnis.     To  the  left, 
This  is  Megiera ;  on  the  nght  hand,  she 
Who  wails,  Alecto ;  and  Tisiphone 
I'  th'  midst"    This  said,  in  silence  he  remain*d. 
Their  breast  they  each  one  clawing  tore;  them- 
selves raised,] 
Smote  with  their  palms,  and  such  thrill  clamor 
That  to  the  bard  I  clung,  suspicion-bound. 
**  Hasten  Medusa :  so  to  adamant 
Him  shall  we  change  ;**  all  looking  down  exdaim'd: 
"  E'en  when  by  Theseus'  might  aisail'd,  we  took 
No  ill  revenge."     "  Turn  thyself  round,  and  keep 
Thy  countenance  hid :  for  if  the  Gorgon  dire 
Be  shown,  and  thou  shouldst  view  it,  thy  return 
Upwards  would  be  for  ever  lost"     This  said, 
Himself,  my  gentle  master,  tum'd  me  round ; 
Nor  trusted  he  my  hands,  but  with  bis  own 
He  also  hid  me.    Ye  of  intellect 
Sound  aud  entire,  mark  well  the  lore*  concealed 
Under  close  texture  of  the  mystic  strain. 

And  now  there  came  o'er  the  perturbed  waves 
Loud-crashing,  terrible,  a  sound  that  made 

1  Adders  and  cerastes.'] 

Vipeream  crinem  vittis  inneza  cmentis. 

Virg.  JEn.^  1.  vi.  281. 

spin&qae  vagi  torqnente  cerasts 

*  ♦  "^      >  *  *  « 

*  *  *  et  torrida  dipsas 

Et  gravis  in  geminum  vergens  caput  amphislMBna. 

Lucan.  Pharsal.^  1.  iz.  719. 
So  Milton: 

Scorpion  and  asp,  and  amphisbena  dire, 
Cerastes  hom'd,  hydras  and  elops  drear, 

And  dipsas. P.  L^  b.  x.  534. 

*  T%e  lore.}  The  poet  [Hrobably  intends  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  all^orical  and  mystic  sense  of  the  present 
Canto,  and  not,  as  ventnri  'supposes,  to  that  of  the  whole 
work.  Landino  supposes  this  hidden  meaning  to  be,  that  in 
the  case  of  those  vices  which  proceed  from  incontinence  and 
intemperance,  reason,  which  is  figured  under  the  person  of 
Virgil,  with  the  ordinary  grace  of  God,  may  be  a  sufficient 
safeguard ;  but  that  in  the  instance  of  more  heinous  crimes, 
such  as  those  we  shall  hereafter  see  punished,  a  special 
grace,  reinresented  by  the  angel,  is  requisite  for  our  defence. 
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Either  shore  tremble,  as  if  of  a  wind^ 
Impetuous,  fh)m  conflicting  vapors  sprung, 
That  'gainst  some  forest  driving  all  his  might. 
Plucks  off  the  branches,  beats  them  down,  and  hurlt 
Afar  f  then,  onward  passing,  proudly  sweeps 
His  whirlwind  rage,  while  leasts  and  shepherds  fly. 

Mine  eyes  he  loosed,  and  spake :  "  And  now  direct 
Thy  visual  nerve  along  that  ancient  foam, 
There,  thickest  where  the  smoke  ascends."    As  frogs 
Before  their  foe  the  serpent,  through  the  wave 
Ply  swiftly  all,  till  at  the  ground  each  one 
Lies  on  a  heap ;  more  than  a  thousand  spirits 
Destroy'd,  so  saw  I  fleeing  before  one 
Who  pass'd  with  unwet  feet  the  Stygian  sound 
He,  from  his  face  removing  the  gross  air, 
Oft  his  left  hand  forth  stretch'd,  and  seem'd  alone 
By  that  annoyance  wearied.     I  perceived 
That  he  was  sent  from  heaven ;  and  to  my  guide 
Tum'd  me,  who  signal  made,  that  I  should  stand 
Quiet,  and  bend  to  him.     Ah  me !  how  full 
Of  noble  anger  seem'd  he.    To  the  gate 
He  came,  and  with  his  wand'  touch'd  it,  whereat 
Open  without  impediment  it  flew. 

"  Outcasts  of  heaven !  O  abject  race,  and  scom'd  !*' 
Began  he,  on  the  horrid  grunsel  standing, 
*<  Whence  doth  this  wild  excess  of  insolence 
Lodge  in  you  ?  wherefore  kick  you  'gainst  that  will 
Ne'er  frustrate  of  its  end,  and  which  so  oft 
Hath  laid  on  you  enforcement  of  your  pangs  ? 
What  profits,  at  the  fates  to  butt  the  horn  7 
Your  Cerberus,*  if  ye  remember,  hence 

^  ^  wind.]    Imitated  by  Bemi : 

Com*  nn  gmppo  di  vento  In  la  marina 

L'  onde,  e  le  navi  sottosopra  cacda, 

Ed  in  terra  con  foria  repentina 

Gil  arbori  abbatte,  sveglie,  sfironda  e  straccia. 

Smarriti  fuggon  i  lavoratori 

£  per  le  lelve  le  fiere  e'  pastori.  Ori.  Jniu,  lib.  i.  c.  il.  st  6. 

s  Jlfar.^  "Porta  i  fiori,"  '* earrieajiway  the  blouoms,"  is 
the  common  reading.  **P<Nrta  fhoff;*'  which  is  the  right 
reading,  adopted  by  Lombard!  in  his  edition  from  the  Nido- 
beatina,  for  which  he  claims  it  exclusively,  I  had  also  seen 
in  Landino's  edition  of  1484,  and  adopted  from  thence,  long 
befwe  it  was  my  chance  to  meet  with  Lombard!. 

s  With  his  vand.} 

She  with  her  rod  did  sofUy  smite  the  raile. 

Which  straight  flew  ope.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  b.  iv.  c.  ill.  st.  46. 

*  Your  Cerberus.]  Cerberus  is  feigned  to  have  be^en  dragged 
by  'Hercules,  bound  with  a  threefold  chain,  of  which,  says 
the  angel,  he  still  bears  the  marks. 
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Bean  still,  peel'd  of  their  hair,  his  throM  and  maw 

This  said,  he  tum'd  back  o'er  the  fiMiy  way, 
And  syllable  to  ns  spake  none ;  but  wore 
The  semblance  of  a  man  by  other  care 
Beset,  and  keenly  press'd,  than  thought  of  him 
Who  in  his  presence  stands.    Then  we  our  stops 
Toward  that  territory  moved,  sectue 
After  the  hallow'd  words.    We,  unopposed. 
There  entered ;  and,  my  mind  eager  to  learn    . 
What  state  a  fortress  like  to  that  might  hold, 
I,  so<m  as  entered,  throw  mine  eye  around. 
And  see,  on  every  part,  wideHstretchinsr  space, 
Replete  with  bitter  pain  and  torment  iU. 

As  where  Rhone  stagnates  on  the  plains  of  Aries,' 
Or  as  at  Pola,*  neair  Quamaro's  gulf. 
That  closes  Italy  and  laves  her  ^unds. 
The  place  is  all  thick  spread  with  sepulchres ; 
So  was  it  here,  save  what  in  horror  here 
Excelled :  for  'midst  the  graves  were  scatter'd  flames, 
Wherewith  intensely  all  throughout  they  bum'd,' 
That  iron  for  no  craft  there  hotter  needs. 

Their  lids  all  hung  suspended ;  and  beneath, 
From  them  forth  issued  lamentable  moans. 
Such  as  the  sad  and  tortured  well  might  raise. 

I  thus :  "  Master  !  say  who  are  these,  interr'd 
Within  these  vaults,  of  whom  distinct  we  hear 
The  dolorous  sighs."     He  answer  thus  retum'd : 


Lombardi  blames  the  other  Interpreters  for  having  sup- 
posed  that  the  angel  attributes  this  exploit  to  Hercules,  a 
fabulous  hero,  rather  than  to  our  Saviour.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  good  father  had  forgotten  that  Cerberus  is  himself  no 
less  a  creature  of  the  imt^nation  than  the  hero  who  en 
countered  him. 

^  The  plains  of  ^rles.]  In  Provenee.  See  Ariosto,  Qrl. 
Fur.,  c.  xxxiz.  st.  73 : 

Fu  da  ogni  parte  in  quest'  ultima  guerra 
(Benche  la  cosa  non  fu  ugual  divisa, 
Ch*  assai  piu  andar  dei  Saracin  sotterra 
Per  man  di  Bradamante  e  di  Marfisa) 
Se  ne  vede  ancor  segno  in  quella  terra, 
Che  presso  ad  Arli,  ove  il  Rodano  stagna, 
Plena  di  sepolture  ^  la  campagna. 

These  sepulchres  are  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Charlemagne, 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Archbishop  Turpin,  cap.  38  and 
30,  and  by  Fazio  degli  Uberti,  Dittamondo.    L.  iv.  cap.  zxi. 

>  M  Pola.]  A  city  of  Istria,  situated  near  the  gulf  of 
Quamaro,  in  the  Adriatic  sea. 

*  They  burned.]  Mr.  Duley  observes,  that  in  the  Incanta- 
tion of  Hervor  (vide  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.)  the  spirit 
of  Angantyr  lies  in  a  tomb  "  all  on  me,** 
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* 

**  The  arch-hereticft  are  hant,  accompanied 
By  every  sect  flieir  fbUdwers  ;  and  much  more, 
Than  thou  believes(,  the  tombs  are  freighted :  like 
With  like  is  buried  ;  and  the  monuments 
Are  different  in  degrees  of  heat."     This  said, 
He  to  the  right  hand  turning,  on  we  pass'd 
Betwixt  the  afflicted  and  the  ramparts  high. 
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CANTO  X. 


ARGUMENT. 

Dante,  having  obtained  penniasion  from  his  guide,  holds  di«- 
conise  wi£  Farinata  degli  Uberti  and  Cavalcante  Caval' 
cantii,  who  lie  in  their  fiery  tombs  that  are  yet  open,  and 
not  to  be  closed  np  till  after  the  last  judgment.  Faxinata 
predicts  the  Poet*s  exile  firom  Flcnrence;  and  shows  him 
that  the  condemned  have  knowledge  of  fbtore  things,  bat 
are  ignorant  of  what  is  at  present  passing,  imless  it  be  re- 
vealra  by  s<Mne  new-coeaa  tkom  earth. 

Now  by  a  secret  pathway  we  proceed, 
Between  the  walls,  that  hem  the  region  round. 
And  the  tormented  souls :  my  master  fitst, 
I  close  behind  his  steps.     **  Virtue  supreme  !*' 
I  thus  began :  "  who  through  these  ample  orbs 
In  circuit  lead'st  me,  even  as  thou  will'st ; 
Speak  thou,  and  satisfy  my  wish.    May  those. 
Who  lie  within  these  sepulchres,  be  seen  ? 
Already  all  the  lids  are  raised,  and  none 
O'er  them  keeps  watch."   He  thus  in  answer  spake : 
"  They  sh&U  be  closed  all,  what-time  they  here 
From  Josaphat^  retum'd  ediall  come,  and  bring 
Theu*  bodies,  which  above  they  now  have  left. 
The  cemetery  on  this  part  obtain. 
With  Epicurus,  all  his  followers. 
Who  with  the  body  make  the  spirit  die. 
Here  therefore  satisfaction  shaU  be  soon. 
Both  to  the  question  ask'd,  and  to  the  wish* 

t  Josaphat.]  It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  opinion 
among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  among  many  Christians,  that  the 
ceneral  judgment  will  be  held  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat,  or 
Jehoshaphat :  "  I  will  also  gather  all  nations,  and  wiU  bring 
them  down  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  pleaa 
with  them  there  for  my  people,  and  for  my  heritage  Israel, 
whom  they  have  scattered  among  the  nations,  and  parted  my 
land."    Joel,  Ui.  2. 

3  The  wish.]  The  wish,  that  Dante  had  not  expressed,  was 
to  see  and  converse  with  the  followers  of  Epicoms;  among 
whom,  we  shall  see,  were  Farinata  degli  Uberti  and  Caval- 
cante Oavalcanti. 
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Which  thou  concearst  in  sKence."    I  repliecl : 
"  I  keep  not,  guide  beloved !  from  thee  my  heart 
Secreted,  bat  to  shun  vain  length  of  words ; 
A  leeson  erewhile  taught  me  by  thysell" 

«  O  Tuscan !  thou,  who  through  the  city  of  fire 
Alive  art  passing,  to  discreet  of  flP^och : 
Here,  please  thee,  stay  awhile.    Thy  utterance 
Declares  the  place  of  thy  nativity 
To  be  that  noble  land,  with  which  perchance 
I  too  severely  dealt"     Sudden  that  sound 
Forth  issued  from  a  vault,  whereat,  in  fear, 
I  somewhat  closer  to  my  leader's  side  [Turn 

Approaching,  he  thus  spake :   "  What  dost  thou  ? 
Lo !  Farinata^  there,  w^o  hath  himself 
Uplifted :  from  his  girdle  upwards,  all 
Exposed,  behold  him."     On  his  face  was  mine 
Abeady  fix'd :  his  breast  and  forehead  there 
Erecting,  seem'd  as  in  high  scorn  he  held 
E'en  hell.     Between  the  sepulchres,  to  him 
My  guide  thrust  me,  with  fearless  hands  and  prompt ; 
This  warning  added :  "  See  thy  words  be  clear." 

He,  soon  as  there  I  stood  at  the  tomb's  foot. 
Eyed  me  a  space  ;  then  in  disdainful  mood 
Address'd  me :  "  Say  what  ancestors  were  thine." 

I,  willing  to  obey  him,  straight  reveal'd 
The  whole,  nor  kept  back  aught :  whence  he,  his 

brow 
Somewhat  uplifjting,  cried :  "  Fiercely  were  they 
Adverse  to  me,  my  party,  and  the  blood 
From  wh^ice  I  sprang :  twice,'  therefore,  I  abroad 
Scatter'd  them."         "  Though  driven  out,  yet  they 

each  time 
From  all  parts,"  answer'd  I,  "  retum'd  ;  an  art 
Which  yours  have  shown  they  are  not  skiU'd  to  learn." 


1  Fbrinata.]  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  a  noble  Florentine, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Ghibelline  faction,  when  they  obtained 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Guelfi  at  Montaperto,  near  the  river 
Arbia.    Macchiavelli  calls  him  "  a  man  of  exalted  soul,  and 

Ct  military  talents."  Hist,  of  Flor.,  b.  ii.  His  erandson, 
Ifocio,  or,  as  he  Js  commonly  called,  Fazio  degli  tJberti, 
wrote  a  poem,  entitled  the  Dittamondo,  in  imitation  of  Dante. 
I  shall'  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  it  throughout 
tiiese  notes.  At  the  conclusion  of  cap.  27,  1.  ii.  he  makes 
mention  of  his  ancestor  Farinata.  See  note  to  Life  of  Dante, 
p.  28. 

3  Twice.]  The  first  time  in  1248,  when  they  were  driven 
out  by  Frederick  the  Second.  See  G.  Villani,  lib.  vi.  c  34: 
and  the  second  time  in  1260.    See  note  to  v.  83. 
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Then,  peering  ibith  from  the  uncloeed  jaw, 
Rose  from  hif  side  a  shade,^  high  as  the  chm, 
Leaning,  methought,  upon  its  knees  upraised. 
It  look'd  around,  as  eager  to  explore 
If  there  were  other  with  me  ;  but  perceiving 
That  fond  imagination  quenchM,  with  tears 
Thus  spake :  **  If  Ihou  through  this  blind  prison  go'st. 
Led  by  thy  lofty  genius  and  profound, 
Where  is  my  son !'  and  wherefore  not  with  thee  V* 

1  straight  replied :  "  Not  of  myself  I  come  ; 
By  him,  who  there  expects  me,  through  this  clime 
Conducted,  whom  perchance  Guide  thy  son 
Had  in  contempt."'    Already  had  his  words 
And  mode  of  punishment  read  me  his  name, 


1  j9  shade.]  The  spirit  of  Cavalcante  Cavalcanti,  a  noble 
Florentine,  of  the  Gneiph  party. 

*  My  bohJ]  Gnido,  the  son  of  Cavalcante  Cavalcanti ;  "  be 
whom  I  call  the  first  of  my  fiiends,**  says  Dante  in  his  Vita 
Nnova,  where  the  commencement  of  their  fliendship  is  re- 
lated. From  the  character  given  of  him  by  contemporary 
writers,  his  temper  was  well  formed  to  assimilate  with  that 
of  our  poet.  **  He  was,"  acc<n^ing  to  6.  Villani,  lib.  vlii.  c. 
41,  "  of  a  philosophical  and  elegant  mind,  if  he  had  not  been 
too  delicate  and  fastidious."  And  Dino  Compagni  terms  him 
*'  a  yonng  and  noble  knight,  brave  and  courteous,  but  of  « 
lofty,  scomftil  spirit,  much  addicted  to  solitude  and  study." 
Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  t.  9,  lib.  i.  p.  481.  He  died,  either 
in  exile  at  Serra2sana,  or  soon  after  his  return  to  Florence, 
December,  1300,  during  the  sfHring  of  which  year  the  action 
of  this  poem  is  supposed  to  be  passing. 

• Outdo  thy  son 

Mad  in  contempt.} 

Guido  Cavalcanti,  being  more  given  to  philosophy  than 
poetry,  was,  perhaps,  no  grmt  admirer  of  Virgil.  Some  po- 
etical compositions  by  Gnido  are,  however,  still  extant ;  and 
his  reputation  for  skill  in  the  art  was  such  as  to  eclipse  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  namesake,  Guido  Guinicelli ;  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  Purgatory,  Canto  xi.,  in  the  notes  to  which 
the  reader  will  find  specimens  of  tke  poems  that  have  been 
left  by  each  of  these  writers.  Bis  "  Canzone  sopra  11  Ter- 
reno  Aniore"  was  thought  worthy  of  being  illustrated-  by  nu- 
merous and  ample  commentaries.  Qiescimbeni,  1st.  della 
Volg.  Foes.,  lib.  v. 

Our  Author  addressed  him  in  a  playful  sonnet,  of  which 
the  following  sj^rited  translation  is  found  in  the  notes  to 
Ilayleyl9  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,  Ep.  iii. : 

Henry !  I  wish  that  you,  and  Charles,  and  I, 
By  some  sweet  spell  within  a  bark  were  placed, 
A  gallant  bark  with  magic  virtue  graced. 
Swift  at  our  will  with  every  wind  to  fly ; 

Bo  that  no  changes  of  the  shifting  slcy. 
No  stormy  terrors  of  the  watery  waste. 
Might  bar  our  course,  but  heighten  still  our  taste 
Of  sprightly  joy,-and  of  our  social  tie : 
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Whence  I  so  tally  answer'd    Hfe  at  once 
Exclaim*d,  upstarting : "  How !  said'st  thoui  he  had  7^ 
No  longer  lives  he  7     Strikes  not  on  his  eye 
The  blessed  daylight  ?'*    Then,  of  some  delay 
I  made  ere  my  reply,  aware,  down  fell 
Supine,  nor  after  forth  appeared  he  more. 

Meanwhile  the  other,  great  of  soul,  near  whom 
I  yet  was  stationed,  changed  not  countenance  stem. 
Nor  moved  the  neck,  nor  bent  his  ribbed  side. 
"  And  if,"  continuing  the  first  discourse, 
"  They  in  this  art,"  he  cried, "  small  skill  have  shown ; 
That  doth  torment  me  more  e'en  than  this  bed. 
But  not  yet  fifty  times'  shall  be  relumed 
Her  aspect,  who  reigns  here  queen  of  this  realm,' 
Ere  thou  shalt  know  the  full  weight  of  that  art. 
So  to  the  pleasant  world  mayst  thou  return,^ 


Then  that  my  Lucy,  Lucy  fah-  and  free, 

With  those  soft  nymphs,  on  whom  your  souls  are  bent, 

The  kind  magician  niight  to  us  convey, 
To  talk  of  love  throughout  the  live-long  day; 

And  that  each  fhir  mi^it  be  as  well  content, 

As  I  in  truth  believe  our  hearts  would  be. 

The  two  friends,  h«re  called  Henry  and  Charles,  are,  in  the 
9lri^ai,  Guido  and  Lapo,  concerning  the  latter  of  whom,  see 
the  Life  of  Dcuate  prefixed ;  and  Lucy  is  Monna  Bice. 

A  more  literal  version  of  the  sonnet  may  be  found  in  the 
"  Canzoniere  of  Dante,  translated  by  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.** 
8vo,  London,  1835,  p.  407. 

1  SaitPst  thouy  he  had  ?]  In  .£schylus,  the  shade  of  Darius 
is  represented  as  inquiring  with  similar  anxiety  after  the  fate 
of  his  son  Xerxes: 

Mtossa.   yiovdSa  6e  Uip^  IptiitAv  t^aaiv  oi  itoXXHp  nha — 
Darius,  Ofiff  Ss  8ft  Kal  xol  reXsvr^v ;  iart  ris  ounjpla  ; 

II£P2:AI.  741,  BUwrnjid^a  Edit. 

Atoasa.    Xerxes  astonished,  desolate,  alone [safe  ? 

Qhoat  of  Dar.   How  will  this  end  1   Nay,  pause  not   Is  he 

The  Persians.    Potter's  Translation. 

3  JVot  yet  Jifty  times.}  "  Not  fifty  months  shall  be  passed 
before  thou  shalt  learn,  by  woflil  experience,  the  difficulty 
of  returning  from  banishment  to  thy  native  city.'* 

s  Queen  of  this  realm.]  The  moon,  one  of  whose  titles  in 
heathen^  mythology,  was  Proserpine,  queen  of  the  shades 
below.  ^ 

*  So  to  the  pleasant  toorld  mayst  thou  return.] 

E  se  Va,  mai  nel  dolce  mondo  reggi. 

Lombardi  would  construe  this :  "  And  if  thou  ever  remain 
in  the  pleasant  world."  His  chief  reasons  for  thus  departing 
from  the  common  interpretation,  are,  first,  that  ''se*'  in  the 
sense  of  "  so**  cannot  be  followed  by  "  mai,*'  any  more  than 
in  Latin,  "  sic'*  can  be  followed  by  "  unquam  ;'*  and  next, 
that  "reggi**  is  too  unlike  "riedi**  to  be  put  for  it    A  more 
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As  thou  shait  tell  me  why,  in  all  their  laws, 
Agamst  my  kin  this  people  is  so  felL" 

*'  The  slaughter^  and  great  havoc,"  I  replied, 
"  That  colored  Arbia's  flood  with  crimson  stain — 
To  these  impute,  that  in  our  hallow'd  dome 
Such  orisons^  ascend."     Sighing  he  shook 
'The  head,  then  thus  resumed :   "  In  that  a£&ay 
I  stood  not  singly,  nor,  without  just  cause, 
Assuredly,  should  with  the  rest  have  stirr'd ; 
But  singly  there  I  stood,'  when,  by  consent 
Of  all,  Florence  had  to  the  ground  been  razed. 
The  one  who  openly  forbade  the  deed." 

So  may  thy  lineage*  find  at  last  repose," 


(( 


intimate  acqaaintance  with  the  early  Florentine  writers  would 
have  taught  him  that  "  mai**  is  used  in  other  senses  than  those 
which  "  unqaam**  appears  to  have  had,  particularly  in  that 
of  **  pur,"  ''yet ;"  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  the  D»cam- 
eron,  p.  43,  £ki.  Glunti,  1573 ;  and  that  the  old  writers  both  of 
prose  and  verse  changed  "  riedo**  into  "  reggio,**  as  of  "  fiedo** 
fhey  made  '*  fe^o.'*  Inf.,  c.  xv.  v.  39,  and  c.  xvil.  v.  75.  See 
pace  96  of  the  same  notes  to  the  Decamercm,  whore  a  poet 
before  Dante's  time  is  said  to  have  translated  "Redeunt 
flores,'*  *•  Reggiono  i  6ori." 

>  The  slaughter.}  "By  means  of  Farinata  degli  Uberti, 
the  Guelfi  were  conquered  by  the  army  of  king  Manfirein, 
near  the  river  Arbia,  with  so  great  a  slaughter,  that  those 
who  escaped  from  that  defeat  took  refbge,  not  in  Florence, 
which  city  they  considered  as  lost  to  them,  but  in  Lucca.*' 
Macchlavelli,  Hist  of  Flor.,  b.  11.,  and  6.  Villani,  lib.  vL  e. 
Ixxx.  and  Ixxki. 

^  *  Such  orisons.']  This  appears  to  allude  to  certain  prayers 
which  were  oflfored  up  in  the  churches  of  Florence,  for  deliv- 
erance from  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  Uberti :  or,  it  may  be, 
that  the  public  councils  being  held  in  chtuches,  the  speeches 
delivered  in  them  against  the  Uberti  are  termed  "  orisons,**  or 
jNrayers. 

*  Singly  there  I  stood.]  Guide  Novello  assembled  a  council 
of  the  Ghibellini  at  Empoli ;.  where  it  was  agreed  by  all,  that, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Ghibelline  party 
in  Tuscany,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  Florence,  whidi  could 
serve  only  (the  people  of  that  city  being  Guelfi)  to  enable  the 
party  attached  to  the  church  to  recover  its  strength.  This 
cruel  sentence,  passed  upon  so  noble  a  city,  met  with  no  op- 
position from  any  of  its  citizens  or  tAen6%  except  Farinata 
degli  Uberti.  who  openly  and  without  reserve  rorbade  the 
measure ;  affirming,  that  he  had  endured  so  many  hardships, 
and  encountered  so  many  dangers,  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  being  able  to  pass  his  days  in  his  own  country.  fiCctc- 
chiavelli.  Hist,  of  Fior.,  b.  ii. 

*  So  mof  ti^  lineage.] 

Deh  se  riposi  m^  vostra  semenza. 

Here  Lombardl  is  again  mistaken,  as  at  v.  80,  above.  Let 
me  take  this  occasipn  to  apprize  the  reader  of  Italian  poetry, 
diatone  not  well  versed  in  it  is.  very  apt  to  misapprohend 
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I  thm  adjured  him,  **  as  thon  solve  this  knot, 
Which  now  inyolves  my  mind.    If  ri^ht  I  hear, 
Ye  seem  to  yiew  beforehand  that  which  time 
Leads  with  him,  of  the  present  uninform'd.** 

"  We  view,*  as  one  who  hath  an  evil  sight,** 
He  answer*d,  "  plainly,  objects  far  remote ; 
So  much  of  his  large  splendor  yet  imparts 
The  Almighty  Ruler :  but  when  they  approach, 
Or  actually  exist,  our  intellect 
Then  wholly  fails ;  nor  of  your  human  state, 
Except  what  others  bring  us,  know  we  aught. 
Hence  therefore  mayst  thou  understand,  that  all 
Our  knowledge  in  that  instant  shall  expire, 
When  on  futurity  the  portals  close." 

Then  ctmscious  of  my  fault,'  and  by  remorse 
Smitten,  I  added  thus :  **  Now  shalt  thou  say 
To  him  there  fallen,  that  his  offiipring  still 
Is  to  the  living  join'd ;  and  bid  him  Imow, 
That  if  from  answer,  silent,  I  abstain'd, 
*Twas  that  my  thought  was  occupied,  intent 
Upon  that  error,  which  thy  help  hath  solved." 

But  now  my  master  summoning  me  back 
I  heard,  and  with  more  eager  haste  besought 
The  spirit  to  inform  me,  who  with  him 
Partook  his  lot    He  answer  thus  tetum'd : 
"  More  than  a  thousand  with  me  here  are  laid. 
Within  is  Frederick,"  second  of  that  name. 


tbe  word  "  se,"  as  I  think  Cowper  has  done  in  translating 
Milton's  Italian  verses.  A  good  instance  of  the  different 
weanings  in  which  it  is  used,  is  afibrded  in  the  foUowiog 
lines  by  Bernardo  Capello : 

E  ta,  che  ddoemente  i  fiwi  e  V  eiba 

Con  lieve  eorso  moruMHrando  bagni, 

Tranqnillo  finme  di  vaghezza  pieno; 
6e*i  eielo  al  mar  si  chiaro  t'  accompagni ; 

Se  panto  di  {Hetade  in  te  si  sertia: 

Le  mie  lagriine  accogU  entro  al  tno  seno. 

Here  the  first "  se"  signifies  "  so,"  and  the  second,  "  If." 

1  We  vieto.]  T^e  departed  spirits  know  things  past  and 
to  come ;  yet  are  igncnrant  of  things  present.  Agamemnon 
foretells  what  should  happen  unto  Ulysses,  yet  Ignorantly 
inquires  what  is  become  of  his  own  son."  Brown  on  Urne 
Burial^  ch.  iy. 

s  My  fault.]  Dante  felt  remorse  for  not  having  letomed  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  inqiUry  of  Cavalcante,  Arcmi  which 
delay  he  was  led  to  believe  that  his  son  Goido  was  no  longer 
living. 

»  f^ederiek.}  The  Emperor  Frederick  tlD  Second,  who  died 
inl850.    See  notes  to  Canto  xiii. 
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And  the  Lord  Cardinal ;'  and  of  the  rest 

I  speak  not."     He,  this  said,  from  sight  withdrew. 

But  I  my  steps  toward  the  ancient  bard 

Reverting,  ruminated  on  the  words 

Betokening  me  such  ilL     Onward  he  moved, 

And  thus,  in  going,  question'd:  "Whence  the  amaze 

That  holds  thy  senses  wrapt?"     I  satisfied 

The  inquiry,  and  the  sage  enjoin'd  me  straight : 

"  Let  thy  safe  memory  store  what  thou  hast  heard 

To  thee  importing  harm  ;  and  note  thou  this," 

With  his  raised  finger  bidding  me  take  heed, 

"  When  thou  shalt  stand  before  her  gracious  beam,' 

Whose  bri^t  eye  all  surveys,  she  of  thy  life 

The  future  tenor  will  to  thee  unfold." 

Forthwith  he  to  the  left  hand  tum'd  his  feet : 
We  left  the  wall,  and  toweirds  the  middle  space 
Went  by  the  path  that  to  a  valley  strikes, 
Which  e'en  thus  high  exhaled  its  noisome  steam. 

CANTO  XL 

ARGUBIENT. 

Dante  arrives  at  the  veree  of  a  rocky  preciirice  which  encloses 
the  seventh  circle,  where  he  sees  the  sepulchre  of  Anas- 
tasius  the  Heretic;  behind  the  lid  of  which  pausing  a 
little,  to  fiiake  himself  capable  by  degrees  of  enduring  the 
fetid  smell  that  steamed  upward  from  the  abyss,  he  is 
instructed  by  Virgil  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
three  following  circles  are  disposed,  and  what  description 
of  sinners  is  punished  in  each.  He  then  inquires  the 
reason  why  the  carnal,  the  gluttonous,  the  avaricious 
and  prodigal,  the  wrathful  and  gloomy,  suffer  not  their 
punishments  within  the  city  of  Dis.    He  next  asks  how 

1  The  Lord  Cardinal.^  Ottaviano  Ubaldini,  a  Florentine, 
mnde  cardinal  in  1SS45,  and  deceased  about  1273.  On  account 
of  his  great  influence,  he  was  generally  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "  the  Cardinal."  It  is  reported  of  him,  that  he  de- 
clared, if  there  were  any  such  thing  as  a  human  soul,  he  had 
lost  his  for  the  Ghibellini. 

"  I  know  not,"  says  Tiraboschi, "  whether  it  is.  on  sufficient 
grounds  that  CrescimbeiU  numbers  among  the  Foets  of  this 
age  the  Cardinal  Uttaviano,  or  Ottaviano  degll  Ubaldini,  a 
Florentine,  archdeacon  and  procurator  of  the  church  of  Bo- 
logna, afterwards  made  Cardinal  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  and 
employed  in  the  most  important  public  affairs,  wherein,  how- 
ever, he  showed  himself,  more  than  became  his  character,  a 
favorer  of  the  Ghibellines.  He  died,  not  in  the  year  1372,  as 
Ciaconio  and  other  writers  have  reported,  but  at  soonest  after 
the  July  of  1273,  at  which  time  he  was  in  Mugello  with  Pope 
Gregory  X."  Tiraboschi  Delia  Poes.  It.,  Mr.  Mathiaa*  Edit.t 
1. 1  p.  140.  ** 

*  Her  gracious  beam.]    Beatrice. 
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the  crime  of  nsuiy  is  an  oflbnce  against  God ;  aad  at 
length  the  two  Poets  go  towards  the  iriiace  ftom  whenee 
a  paseage  leads  down  to  the  seventh  circle. 


Upon  the  utmost  verge  of  a  high  bank, 
By  craggy  rocks  environed  round,  we  came, 
Where  woes  beneath,  more  cruel  yet,  were  stow'd : 
And  here,  to  shun  the  horrible  excess 
Of  fetid  exhalation  upward  cast 
From  the  profound  abyss,  behind  the  lid 
Of  a  great  monument  we  stood  retired. 
Whereon  this  scroll  I  mark'd :  "  I  have  in  charge 
Pope  Anastasius,'  whom  Photinus  drew 
From  the  right  path." — "  Ere  our  descent,  behoorei 
We  make  delay,  that  somewhat  first  the  sense. 
To  the  dire  breath  accustomed,  afterward 
Regard  it  not."     My  master  thus  ;  to  whom 
Altering  I  spake  :  "  Some  compensation  find. 
That  the  time  pass  not  wholly  lost."     He  then : 
"  Lo  !  how  my  thoughts  e'en  to  thy  wishes  tend. 
My  son  !^  Within  these  rocks,"  he  thus  began, 
"  Are  three  close  circles  in  gradation  placed, 
As  these  which  now  thou  leavest     Each  one  is  full 
Of  spirits  accursed  ;  but  that  the  sight  alone 
Hereafter  may  suffice. thee,. listen  how 
And  for  what  cause  in  durance  they  abide. 

"  Of  all  malicious  act  abhorr'd  in  heaven. 
The  end  is  injury  ;  and  all  such  end 
Either  by  force  or  fraud'  works  other's  wo. 
But  fraud,  because  of  man  peculiar  evil, 
To  God  is  more  displeasing ;  and  beneath, 
The  fraudulent  are  therefore  doom'd  to  endure 
Severer  pang.    The  violent  occupy 

I  Pope  ATUUtasiu*.]  The  commentators  are  not  agreed 
concerning  the  person  who  is  here  mentioned  as  a  follower 
of  tiie  heretical  Photinus.  By  some^  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Anastasius  the  Second ;  by  otliers,  the  Fonrth  of  that 
name ;  while  a  third  set,  jealous  l>f  the  integrity  of  the  papal 
faith,  contend  that  our  poet  has  confounded  him  with  Anasta- 
sius I.,  Emperor  of  the  East.  Fazio  degli  Uberti,  lilce  our 
author,  malces  him  a  pope : 

Anastasio  papa  in  quel  tempo  era, 
Di  Fotin  vagQ  a  mal  grade  de  sui. 

Dittamondo,  1.  ii.  cap.  xiv. 

3  JIfy  son.]  The  remainder  of  the  pi«sent  Canto  may  be 
considered  as  a  syllabus  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
poem. 

'  Either  btf  force  or  fraud.]  "Cum  autem  duobus  modis, 
id  est,  aut  vi,  aut  fraude  fiat  injuria  .  .  .  utrumque  hoinini 
alienissinum ;  sed  fraus  odio  digna  majoK."  Oie.  de  Qf.,  lib 
i.  c  xiii. 
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AU  the  first  circle ;  and  because,  to  force, 

Three  persons  are  obnoidous,  m  three  rounds^ 

Each  within  other  separate,  is  it  framed. 

To  God,  his  neighbor,  and  himself,  by  man 

Force  may  be  ofier*d ;  to  himself  I  say, 

And  his  possessions,  as  thou  soon  shalt  hear 

At  fuIL     Death,  violent  death,  and  painful  wounds 

Upon  his  neighbor  he  inflicts ;  and  wastes. 

By  devastation,  pillage,  and  the  flames, 

His  substance.     Slayers,  and  each  one  that  smites 

In  malice,  plunderers,  and  all  robbers,  hence 

The  torment  undergo  of  the  first  round. 

In  diflerent  herds.     Man  can  do  violence 

To  himself  and  his  own  blessings :  and  for  this, 

He,  in  the  second  round  must  aye  deplore 

With  unavailing  penitence  his  crime, 

Whoe'er  deprives  himself  of  life  and  light, 

In  reckless  lavishment  his  talent  wastes. 

And  sorrows*  there  where  he  should  dwell  in  joy. 

To  God  may  force  be  oflfer*d,  in  the  heart 

Denying  and  blaspheming  his  high  power. 

And  Nature  with  her  kindly  law  contemning. 

And  thence  the  inmost  round  mai^  with  its  seal 

Sodom,  and  Cahors,'  and  all  such  as  speak 

Contemptuously  of  the  Godhead  in  their  hearts. 

"  Fraud,  that  in  every  conscience  leaves  a  sting, 
May  be  by  man  employ'd  on  one,  whose  trust 
He  wins,  or  on  another  who  withholds 
Strict  confidence.     Seems  as  the  latter  way 
Broke  but  the  bond  of  love  which  Nature  makes. 
Whence  in  the  second  circle  have  their  nest, 
Dissimulatioi^  witchcraft,  flatteries. 
Theft,  falsehood,  simony,  all  who  seduce 
To  lust,  or  set  their  honesty  at  pawn, 
With  such  vile  scupi  as  these.     The  other  way 
Forgets  both  Nature's  general  love,  and  that 
Which  thereto  added  alterward  gives  birth 
To  special  faith.    Whence  in  the  lesser  circle, 
Pomt  of  the  universe,  dread  seat  of  Dis, 


1  JlTid  sorrnwa.]  This  fine  moral,  that  not  to  enjoy  our  be- 
ing is  to  be  Tingratefnl  to  the  Author  of  it,  is  well  expressed 
in  Spenser,  P.  tl^  b.  iv.  c.  viii.  st.  15. 

For  he  whose  dales  in  wilful  woe  are  wome. 

The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise, 

That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thankless  nlgardise. 

>  Cakors.']  A  city  of  Gulenne,  much  frequented  by  usurers. 
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The  traitor  is  eternally  consumed.'* 

I  thus :  "  Instructor,  clearly  thy  discouiBO 
Proceeds,  distinguishing  the  hideous  chasm 
And  its  inhabitants  with  skill  exact 
But  tell  me  this :  they  of  the  dull,  fat  pool, 
Whom  the  rain  beats,  or  whom  the  tempest  diwea. 
Or  who  with  tongues  so  fierce  conflicting  meet. 
Wherefore  within  the  city  fire-iUumed 
Are  not  these  punish'd,  if  God's  wrath  be  on  them  ' 
And  if  it  be  not,  wherefore  in  such  guise 
Are  they  condemn'd?"     He  answer  thus  retum'd: 
**  Wherefore  in  dotage  wanders  thus  thy  mind, 
Not  so  accustom'd?  or  what  other  thoughts 
Possess  it  ?    Dwell  not  in  thy  memory 
The  words,  wherein  thy  ethic  page^  describes 
Three  dispositions  adverse  to  Heaven's  will. 
Incontinence,  malice,  and  mad  hrutishness. 
And  how  incontinence  the  least  offends 
God,  and  least  guilt  incurs  ?    If  well  thou  note 
This  judgment,  and  remember  who  they  are. 
Without  these  wi^Us  to  vain  repentance  doom'd. 
Thou  shalt  discern  why  they  apart  are  placed 
From  these  fell  spirits,  and  less  wreakful  pours 
Justice  divine  on  them  its  vengeance  down." 
"  O  sun !  who  healest  all  imperfect  sight, 
Thou  so  content'st  me,  when  thou  solvest  my  doubt, 
That  ignorance  not  less  than  knowledge  charms. 
Yet  somewhat  turn  thee  back,"  I  in  these  words 
Continued,  "  where  thou  said'st,  that  usury 
Offends  celestial  Goodness ;  and  this  knot 
Perplex'd  unravel."    He  thus  made  reply : 
"  Philosophy,  to  an  attentive  ear. 
Clearly  points  out,  not  in  one  part  alone, 
How  imitative  Nature  takes  her  course 
From  the  celestial  mind,  and  from  its  art : 
And  where  her  laws^  the  Stagirite  unfolds, 

»  Thy  ethie  page.]  He  refers  to  Aristotle's  Ethics :  "  JAerd 
a  ra^a  XtKrhv  SXXfiv  irotnoaithovs  ipx^v  8ti  t&v  irspl  rd 
i^ri  <pevKT&v  rpia  ktnXv  iidij  xaxla  iKpavla  ^lypt^njf." 

Etkie.  JVieomaeh.,  lib.  vfl.  c.  1. 

**  In  the  next  place,  entering  on  another  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, let  it  be  defined,  that  respecting  morals  there  are  three 
sorts  of  things  to  be  avoided,  malice,  incontinence,  and  bru 
tishness.*' 

*  Her  latos.]  Aristotle's  Physics.—"  *H  rixvn  iitii^rat 
Hlv  0d<r(v."  Aristot  «Y2.  AKP.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  ''  Art  imitates 
nature." — ^See  the  Coitivazione  of  Alamanni,  lib.  i. 
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Not  many  leaves  scann'd  o*er,  observing  well 
Thou  shsdt  discover,  that  your  art  on  her 
Obsequious  follows,  as  the  learner  treads 
In  his  instructor's  step ;  so  that  your  art 
Deserves  the  name  of  second  in  descent' 
FnHn  G^od.     These  two,  if  thou  recall  to  mind 
Creation's  holy  book,'  from  the  beginning 
Were  the  right  source  of  life  and  excellence 
To  human  kind.    But  in  another  path 
The  usurer  walks ;  and  Nature  in  herself 
And  in  her  follower  thus  he  sets  at  naught, 
Placing  elsewhere  his  hope.'     But  follow  now 
My  steps  on  forward  journey  bent ;  for  now 
The  Pisces  play  with  undulating  elance 
Along  the  lM>rizon,  and  the  Wain^lies  all 
O'er  the  north-west ;  and  onward  there  a  space 
Is  our  steep  passage  down  the  rocky  fieight.' 


CANTO   XII. 


M 


ARGUMENT. 

Descending  by  a  very  rugged  way  into  the  seventh  circle, 
where  the  violent  are  punished,  Dante  and  his  leader  find 
it  guarded  by  the  Minotaur ;  whose  fliry  being  pacified  by 
Virgil,  they  step  downwards  from  crag  to  crag ;  till,  draw- 
ing near  to  the  bottom,  they  descry  a  river  of  blood,  wherein 
are  tormented  such  as  have  committed  violence  against 


Tarte  umana 


Altro  non  ^  da  dir  ch*  un  dolce  sjurone, 
Un  correger  soave,  un  pio  sostegno, 
Uno  esperto  imitar,  comporre  accorto 
Un  sollecito  attar  con  studio  e'ngegno 
La  cagion  natural,  1'  efietto,  e  U  opra. 
1  Second  in  descent.^ 

Si  che  vostr*  arte  a  Dio  quasi  k  nipote. 
SoFrezzi: — 

Giustizia  fn  da  cielo,  e  di  Dio  h  figlia, 
E  ogni  bona  legge  a  Dio  ^  nipote. 

n  Quadrir.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2. 
9  Creettion^s  holy  book.}  Genesis,  c.  ii.  v.  15 :  *'  And  the  Lord 
God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into,  the  garden  of  Eden,  to 
dress  it,  and  to  keep  it."    And,  Genesis,  c.  iii.  v.  19 :  "  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  faee  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

8  Plaetntr  elsewhere  his  hope.}  The  usurer,  trusting  in  the 
produce  of  his  wealth  lent  out  on  usury,  despises  nature  di- 
rectly, because  he  does  not  {ivail  himself  of  her  means  for 
maintaining  or  enriching  himself;  and  indirectly,  because  he 
does  not  avail  himself  of  the  means  which  art,  the  follower 
and  imitator  of  nature,  would  afford  him  for  the  same  pur 
poses. 
*  The  Wain.}  The  constellation  Bodtes,  or  Charles's  Wain. 
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their  ndgbbor.  At  these,  when  they  itrive  to  emerfe  fkom 
the  blood,  a  troop  of  Centanrs,  nuuiing  along  the  side  <^the 
river,  aim  their  arrows ;  and  three  <m  their  band  oppoaing^ 
our  trayellen  at  the  foot  of  the  steep.  Virgil  ptevails  so  &r, 
that  one  consents  to  carry  them  both  across  the  stream ; 
and  on  their  passage,  Dante  is  informed  by  him  of  the 
coarse  of  the  nver,  and  of  those  that  are  pnmshed  therein 

The  place,  where  to  descend  the  precipice 
We  came»  was  rough  as  Alp ;  and  on  its  verge 
Such  object  lay,  as  every  eye  would  shun. 

As  is  that  ruin,  which  Adice's  stream' 
On  this  side  Trento  struck,  dionldering  the  wave, 
Or  loosed  by  earthquake  or  for  lack  of  prop ; 
For  from  the  mountain's  simimit,  whence  it  moved 
To  the  low  level,  so  the  headlong  rock 
Is  shiver'd,  that  aame  passage'  it  might  give 
To  him  who  from  above  would  pass ;  e'en  such 
Into  the  chasm  was  that  descent :  and  there 
At  point  of  the  disparted  ridge  lay  stretch'd 
The  infamy  of  Crete,'  detested  brood 
Of  the  feign'd  heifer  :*  and  at  sight  of  us 
It  gnaw'd  itself,  as  one  with  rage  distract,     [deem'st 
To  him .  my  guide  exclaim'd :     "  Perchance  thou 
The  King  of  Athens*  here,  who,  in  the  world 


>  ^dice's  stream.]  After  a  great  deal  having  been  said  on 
the  subject,  it  still  appears  very  uncertain  at  what  part  of  the 
river  this  fall  of  the  mountain  happened. 

*  Some  pMsa^e.]  Lombard!  erroneously,  I  think,  under- 
stands by  **  alcuna  via*'  "  no  passage ;"  in  which  sense  **  al- 
cuno"  is  certainly  sometimes  used  by  some  old  writers.  Mon- 
ti, as  usual,  agrees  with  Lombardi.    See  note  to  c.  iii.  v.  40. 

*  The  infamy  of  Crete.]    The  Minotaur. 

*  The  feign'd  heifer.]    Pasipha6. 

s  The  king  of^thent.]  Theseus,  who  was  enabled  by  the 
instruction  of  Ariadne,  the  sister  of  the  Minotaur,  to  destroy 
that  monster.    "Duca  d'Atene."  So  Chaucer  calls  Theseus 

Whilom,  as  olde  stories  tellen  us. 
There  was  a  duk,  that  highte  Theseus. 

The  Knighte'e  Tale. 

And  Shakspeare : 

Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  Duke. 

Midsummer  J^fighVs  Dream^  a.  1.  s.  1. 

"  This  is  in  reality,'*  observes  Mr.  Douce,  "  no  misapplica- 
tion of  a  modern  title,  as  Mr.  Stevens  conceived,  but  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  the  word  in  its  primitive  Latin  sense  of  leader, 
and  so  it  is  often  used  in  the  Bible.  Shakspeare  might  have 
found  Duke  Theseus  in  the  Book  of  Troy,  or  in  Turberville's 
Ovid's  Epistles.  See  the  argument  to  that  of  Phsedra  and 
Hlppolytus."  Douce* s  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare^  8vo.  1807, 
vol.  i.  p.  179. 
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Above,  thy  death  contrKred.    Monster!  avaunt! 
He  comes  not  tutor'd  by  thy  sister's  art,* 
Bat  to  behold  your  torments  is  he  come." 

Like  to  a  bull,'  that  with  impetuous  spring 
Darts,  at  the  moment  when  the  fatal  blow 
Hath  struck  him,  but  unable  to  proceed 
Plunges  on  either  side ;  so  saw  I  plunge 
The  Minotaur ;  whereat  the  sage  exclaim'd: 
"  Run  to  the  passage !  while  he  storms,  'tis  well 
That  thou  descend:"    Thus  down  our  road  we  took 
Through  those  dilapidated  crags,  that  oft 
Moved  underneath  my  feet,  to  weight*  like  theirs 
Unused.     I  pondering  went,  and  thus  he  spake : 
"  Perhaps  thy  thoughts  are  of  this  rum'd  steep. 
Guarded  by  the  brute  violence,  which  I 
Have  vanquish'd  now.    Know  then,  that  when  I  erst 
Hither  descended  to  the  nether  hell. 
This  rock  was  not  yet  fallen.    But  past  doubt, 
(If  well  I  mark)  not  long  ere  He  arrived,* 
Who  carried  off  from  Dis  the  mighty  spoil 
Of  the  highest  circle,  then  through  all  its  bounds 
Such  trembling  seized  the  deep  concave  and  foul, 
I  thought  the  universe  was  thrilPd  with  love. 
Whereby,  there  are  who  deem,  the  world  hath  oft 
Been  into  chaos  tum'd  .**  and  m  that  point. 
Here,  and  elsewhere,  that  old  rock  toppled  down. 
But  fix  thine  eyes  beneath :  the  river  (Mf  blood* 


»  Thy  Bister''*  art.]    Ariadne. 

s  Like  to  a  bull.] 

*0,s  6*  Brav  6^hv  ix^v  n(\eKvv  at^ios  dv^, 
Kdxpag  i^Sirtdtv  Ktpdtev  fiobi  dypa^Xoio, 
*lva  rdpifi  itd  ir<l(rav,  6  6i  wpoBopiHv  iptmfetv. 

Homer,  II.,  1.  xirii.  532. 

As  when  some  vig'rous  youth  with  sharpenM  axe 
A  pastured  bnllock  smites  behind  the  horns, 
And  hews  the  mascle  Uiroogh ;  he  at  the  stroke 
Springs  forth  and  falls.*  Cowper's  Translation. 

incambent  on  the  dnsky  air 

That  felt  nniisaal  weight.         Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  i.  237. 
«  He  arrived.]     Oar  Saviour,  who,  according  to  Dante^ 
when  he  ascended  fh>m  hell,  carried  with  him  the  soals  of 
the  Patriarchs,  and  of  other  just  men,  oat  of  the  first  circle. 
See  Canto  iv. 

•  Been  into  chaos  tunCd.]  This  opinion  is  attributed  to 
Bmpedocles. 

•  The  river  of  Mood.]  Deinde  vidl  locum  (Clu.  lacum?) 
maciram  totnm,  ut  mihi  videbatur,  plenum  sanguine.  Sed 
dixit  mihl  Apostolus,  sed  non  sanguis,  sed  ignis  est  ad  ooa- 
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Approache*,  in  the  which  all  those  are  steep'd, 
Who  have  by  violence  injured."     O  blind  lust ! 
O  foolish  wrath !  who  so  doet  goad  ns  on 
In  the  brief  life,  and  in  the  eternal  then 
Thus  miserably  overwhelm  us.    I  beheld  . 
An  ample  foss,  that  in  a  bow  was  bent, 
As  circling  all  the  plain ;  for  so  my  guide 
Had  told.    Between  it  and  the  rampart's  base. 
On  trail  ran  Centaurs,  with  keen  arrows  arm*d. 
As  to  the  chase  they  on  the  earth  were  wont 

At  seeing  us  descend  they  each  one  stood ; 
And  issuing  from  the  troop,  three  sped  with  bows 
And  missile  weapons  chosen  first ;  of  whom 
One  cried  from  far :  **  Say,  to  what  pain  ye  come 
Condemned,  who  down  this  steep  have  joumey'd. 

[Speak 
From  whence  ye  stand,  or  else  the  bow  I  draw." 

To  whom  my  guide :  "  Our  answer  ^all  be  made 
To  Chiron,  there,  when  nearer  him  we  come. 
Ill  was  thy  mind,  thus  ever  quick  and  rash." 
Then  me  he  touched,  and  spake :  "  Nessus  is  this. 
Who  for  the  fair  Delanira  died, 
And  wrought  himself  revenge^  for  his  own  fate. 
He  in  the  midst,  that  on  his  breast  looks  down. 
Is  the  great  Chiron  who  Achilles  nursed ; 
That  other,  Pholus,  prone  to  wrath."     Around 
The  foss  these  go  by  thousands,  aiming  shafts 
At  whatsoever  spirit  dares  emerge* 
From  out  the  blood,  more  than  his  guilt  allows. 

We  to  those  beasts,,  that  rapid  strode  along, 
Drew  near ;  when  Chiron  took  an  arrow  forth. 
And  with  the  notch  push'd  back  his  shaggy  beard 
To  the  cheek-bone,  then,  his  great  mouUi  to  view 


creaiandos  bomicidas,  et  odiosos  depatatns.  Hanc  tanien  f\- 
roilitudinem  propter  sanguinis  eftiisionem  retinet.    Alberici 

•  1  ^nd  wroujrht  himself  revenge.]  Nessus.  when  dying  by 
the  hand  of  Hercules,  chained  Deianira  to  preserve  the  gore 
from  his  wound ;  for  that  if  the  affections  of  Hercules  should 
at  any  time  be  estranged  from  her,  it  would  act  as  a  charm, 
and  recall  them.  Deianira  had  occasion  to  try  the  experi- 
ment; and  the  venom  acting,  as  Nessus  had  intended, 
caused  Hercules  to  expire  in  torments.  Bee  the  Trachinis 
of  Sophocles. 

a  Emerge.]  Multos  in  els  vidi  usque  ad  talos  demergi, 
alios  usque  ad  genua,  vel  femora,  alios  usque  ad  pectus 
Jnxta  peccati  vidi  modum:  alios  vero  qui  m^oris  cnmlais 
noxa  tenebantur  in  ipsis  summitatibus  supersedere  coaspezL 
Jilberiet  Visioy  $  3. 
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Exposing,  to  his  fellows  thus  exclaim'd : 

"  Are  ye  aware,  that  he  who  comes  behind 

Moves  what  he  touches?    The  feet  of  the  dead 

Aie  not  so  wont."     My  trusty  guide,  who  now 

Stood  near  his  breast,  where  the  two  natul^  join, 

Thus  made  reply :  "  He  is  indeed  alive, 

And  solitary  so  must  needs  by  me 

Be  shown  the  gloomy  vale,  thereto  induced 

By  strict  necessity,  not  by  delight 

She  left  her  joyful  harpings  in  the  sky. 

Who  this  new  office  to  my  care  consigned. 

He  is  no  robber,  no  dark  spirit  I. 

But  by  that  virtue,  which  empowers  my  step 

To  tread  so  wild  a  path,  grant  us,  I  pray. 

One  of  thy  band,  whom  we  may  trust  secure; 

Who  to  the  ford  may  lead  us,  and  convey 

Across,  him  mounted  on  his  back ;  for  he 

Is  not  a  spirit  that  may  walk  the  air." 

Then  on  his  right  breast  turning,  Chiron  thus 
To  Nessus^  spake :  **  Return^  and  be  their  guide. 
And  if  ye  chance  to  cross  another  troop, 
Command  them  keep  aloof."     Onward  we  moved, 
The  faithful  escort  by  our  side,  along 
The  border  of  the  crimson-seethin?  flood. 
Whence,  from  those  steep'd  within,  loud  shrieks  arose. 

Some  there  I  mark'd,  as  high  as  to  their  brow 
Immersed,  of  whom  the  mighty  Centaur  thus : 
*'  These  are  the  souls  of  tyrants,  who  were  given 
To  blood  and  rapine.     Here  they  wail  aloud 
Their  merciless  wrongs.     Here  Alexander  dwells, 
Ahd  Dionysius  fell,  who  many  a  year 
Of  wo  wrought  for  fair  Sicily.    That  brow, 
Whereon  the  hair  so  jetty  clustering  hangs, 


1  M'etsus.]  Our  Poet  was  [nrobably  indaced,  by  the  follow- 
ing line  in  Ovid,  to  assign  to  Nessns  the  task  of  conducting 
tliem  over  the  ford : 

Nessus  adit  membrisque  valens  scitusque  vadonim. 

Metam.,  1.  ix. 

And  Ovid*s  aathoiity  was  Sophocles,  who  says  of  this 
Centaur — 

*Of  rbv  Pa06^ovv  iroraftbv  "ESrivov  ffporobi 
MiffBoH  irSpsvs  xcfxrlv  oire  ironietnois 
Kciirat;  ipiffffoiVf  oire  \al^taiv  vedi. 

Track,  570. 
He  in  his  arms,  across  Evenos*  stream 
Deep-flowing,  bore  the  passenger  for  hire, 
Witnoat  or  sail  or  billow-cleaving  oar. 
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Is  Azzolino ;'  that  with  flaxen  locks 

Obizzo^  of  Este,  in  the  worid  destroy'd 

By  his  fool  step-son."    To  the  bard  revered 

I  tum'd  me  round,  and  thus  he  spake :  "  Let  him 

Be  to  thee  now  fixst  leader,  me  but  next 

To  him  in  rank."    Then  farther  on  a  space 

The  Centaur  paused,  near  some,  who  at  the  throat 

Were  extant  from  the  wave ;  and,  showing  us 

A  spirit  by  itself  apart  retired, 

Exclaim'd :  "  He'  in  God's  bosom  smote  the  heart» 

Which  yet  is  honor'd  on  the  bank  of  Thames." 

A  race  I  next  espied  who  held  the  head. 
And  even  all  the  bust,  above  the  stream. 
Midst  theise  I  many  a  face  remember'd  welL 
Thus  shallow  more  and  more  the  blood  became. 
So  that  at  last  it  but  imbrued  the  feet ; 
And  there  our  passage  lay  athwart  the  foss. 


1  ^ttolino.l  Azzolino,  or  Ezzoiino  di  Romano,  a  most 
cruel  tyrant  In  the  Marca  Trivigiana,  Lord  of  Padua,  Vicen 
za,  Veron^  and  Brescia,  who  died  in  1960.  His  atrocities 
form  the  subject  of  a  Latin  tragedy,  called  Eccerinis,  by  Al- 
bertino  Mussato,  oi  Padua,  the  contemporary  of  Dante,  and 
the  most  elegant  writer  of  Latin  verse  of  that  age.  See  also 
the  Paradise,  Canto  ix.  Bemi,  Orl.  Inn.,  lib.  ii.  c.  xxv.  st  50. 
Ariosto,  Orl.  For.,  c.  ill.  st.  33 ;  and  Tassoni,  Secchia  Rapita, 
c.  vlii.  st  11. 

s  Obiizo  »f  Este,]  Marquis  of  Ferrara  and  of  the  Marca 
d'Ancona,  was  murdered  by  his  own  son  (whom,  for  that 
most  unnatural  act,  Dante  calls  his  step-son)  for  the  sake  of 
the  treasures  which  his  rapacity  had  amassed.  See  Ariosto, 
Orl.  Fur.,  c.  iii.  st  32.  He  died  in  1293,  acconUng  to  Gibbon, 
Ant  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  Posth.  Works,  v.  ii.  4to. 

*  He.}  "  Henrie,  the  brother  of  this  Edmund,  and  son  to 
the  foresaid  king  of  Almaine,  (Richard,  brother  of  Henry  IH 
of  England,)  as  he  returned  tmm  Affiike,  where  he  had  been 
with  Prince  Edward,  was  slain  at  Viterbo  in  Italy  (whither 
he  was  come  about  business  which  he  had  to  do  with  the 
Pope)  by  the  hand  of  Guy  de  Montfort  the  son  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  revenge  of  the  same  Simon's 
death.  The  mnrther  was  committed  afore  the  high  altar,  as 
the  same  Henrie  kneeled  there  to  hear  divine  service."  A.  D. 
1272.  Holinshed's  Chron^p.^5.  See  also Giov.  VillanL  Hist, 
lib.  vii.  c.  40,  where  it  is  said  "  that  the  heart  of  Henry  was 
put  into  a  golden  cup,  and  placed  on  a  pillar  at  London 
bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  for  a  memorial  to  the  English 
of  the  said  outrage."  Lombardl  suggests  that  **ancor  si 
cola"  in  the  text  may  mean,  not  that  "the  heart  was  still 
honored,"  but  that  It  was  put  into  a  perforated  cup  in  cH-der 
that  the  blood  dripping  fh>m  it  might  excite  the  spectatturs  to 
revenge.    This  Is  surely  too  improbable. 

Un  poco  prima  dove  piu  si  stava 
Sicuro  Enrico,  ii  conte  di  Monforte 
L'alma  del  corpo  col  coltel.  gli  cava. 

Fhzio  degli  Uberti^  DiUatiumdOf  1.  U.  cap.  xxix. 
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"  Ab  eyer  on  this  side  the  boiling  wave 
Thou  seest  diminishing,"  the  Centaur  said, 
"  So  On  the  other,  be  thou  well  assured, 
It  lower  still  and  lower  sinks  its  bed, 
Till  in  that  part  it  re-uniting  join. 
Where  'tis  the  lot  of  tyranny  to  mourn. 
There  Heaven's  i^m  justice  lays  chastising  hand 
On  Attila,  who  was  the  scouige  of  earth, 
On  Sextus  and  on  Pyrrhus,^  and  extracts 
Tears  ever  by  the  seething  flood  unlocked 
From  the  Rinieri,  of  Come  to  this, 
Pazzo  the  other  named  ,^  who  fiU'd  the  ways 
With  violence  and  war."     This  said,  he  tum'd. 
And  quitting  us,  alone  repass'd  the  ford. 


CANTO   XIII 


ARGUMENT. 

Still  in  the  seventh  circle,  Dante  enters  its  second  compart- 
ment, which  contlkins  both  those  who  have  done  violence 
on  their  own  penons  and  those  who  have  Violently  con- 
sumed their  goods ;  the  first  changed  into  rough  and  knot- 
ted trees  whereon  the  harpies  build  their  nests,  the  latter 
chased  and  torn  by  black  female  mastiflgt.  Among  the  for 
mer,  Piero  delle  Vigne  is  on^  who  tells  him  the  cause  of 
his  having  committed  suicide,  and  moreover  in  what  man 
ner  the  souls  are  transformed  into  those  trunks.  Of  the 
latter  crew,  he  recognises  Lano,  a  Siennese,  and  Giacomo, 
a  Paduan :  and  lastly,  a  Fl(»entine,  who  had  hung  himself 
from  his  own  roof,  speaks  to  him  of  the  calamiUes  of  his 
countrymen. 

Ere  Nessus  yet  had  reach'd  the  other  bank, 
We  enter'd  on  a  forest,"  where  no  track 
Of  steps  had  worn  a  way.     Not  verdant  there 
The  foliage,  but  of  dusky  hue ;  not  light 
The  boughs  and  tapering,  but  with  knares  deform'd 
And  matted  thick :  fruits  there  were  none,  but  thorns 

i  On  Sextus  and  on  Pyrrhu8.\  Sextus,  either  the  son  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  or  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  and  Psrrrhus 
king  of  Epirus. 

« The  Rinieriy  of  Cometo  thisy 

Pazzo  the  other  named. ] 

Two  noted  marauders,  by  whose  depredations  the  puUle 
ways  in  Italy  were  infested.  The  latter  was  of  the  no^le 
faniily  of  Pazzi  in  Florence. 

*  A  forest.]     Inde   in   aliam  vallem  nimls  terribiliorem 
deveni  plenam  snbtilissimis  arboribus  in  modmm  hastarum 
sezaginta  brachiorum  longitudinem  habentibus,  quarum  om 
nium  capita,  ac  si  sudes  acutissima  erant,  et  spinosa.  JSUberici 
risio,  $4. 
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Instead,  wi ih  venom  filled.    Lets  sharp  than  thesSf 
Less  intricate  the  brakes,  wherein  iibtde 
Those  animajs,  that  h»te  the  cultured  fields^ 
Betwixt  Cometo  and  Cecina's  streaip.* 

Here  the  brute  Harpies  make  their  nest,  the  same 
Who  from  the  Strophades*  the  Trojan  band 
Drove  with  dire  boding  of  their  f utftfe  wo. 
Broad  are  their  pennons,'  of  the  human  form 
Their  neck  and  countenance,  arm'd  with  talons  keeu 
The  feet,  and  the  huge  belly  fledged  with  wings. 
These  sit  and  wail  on  the  cbear  mystic  wood. 

The  kind  instructpr  in  these  words  began : 
**  Ere  farther  thou  proceed,  know  thou  art  now 
I'  th*  second  round,  and  shalt  be,  till  thou  come 
Upon  the  horrid  scmd :  look  therefore  well 
Around  thee,  and  such  things  thou  shalt  behold. 
As  would  my  speech  discre£f     On  all  sides 
I  heard  sad  plainings  breathe,  and  none  could  see 
From  whom  they  might  have  issued.     In  amaze 
Fast  bound  I  stood.    He,  as  it  seem'd,  believed 
That  I  had  thought  so  many  voices  come 
From  some  amid  those  thickets  close  concealed, 
And  thus  his  speech  resumed :  "  If  thou  lop  off 
A  single  twig  from  one  of  those  ill  plants, 
The  thought  thou  hast  conceived  ^all  vanish  quite." 

Thereat  a  little  stretching  forth  my  hand. 
From  a  great  wilding  gathered  I^  a  branch. 
And  straight  the  tnuk  exclaimed ;  "  Why  pluck'st 

thou  me?" 
Then,  as  the  dark  blood  trickled  down  its  side. 
These  words  it  added :  "  Wherefore  tear'st  me  thus? 
Is  there  no  touch  of  mercy  in  thy  breast  ? 
Men  once  were  we,  that  now  are  rooted  here. 

^  B^wixt  Cometo  and  Cecina'a  stream.]  A  wild  and  woody 
tract  of  country,  abbnndlng  in  deer,  goats,  and  wild  boars. 
Cecina  is  a  river  not  far  to  the  south  of  Leghorn;  Cometo, 
a  small  city  on  the  same  coast,  in  the  patrimony  of  the 
church. 

3  The  Strophades.]    See  Virg.  iEn.,  lib.  ill.  310. 

*  Broad  are  their  pennona.] 

"  Virginei  volucrum  vultns,  foedlssima-rentris 
Profnvies,  unceque  manus  et  pallida  semper 
Ora  fiune. Virg.  JEit.,  lib.  ill.  216. 

•^  Qather'd  /.]    Sb  Frezzi : 

A  quelle  frasche  stesi  su  la  mano, 

£  d'ona  vetta  us  ramuscel  ne  coisi ; 

Allora  ella  gridb :  oimi,  fa  piano, 
E  sangue  vivo  osci,  ond'  io  lo  t(dsi. 

//  Qttoirtr.,  lib.  L  cap.  4 
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Thy  hand  might  well  have  spared  us,  had  we  been 
The  souIb  of  serpents."     As  a  brand  yet  gieen» 
That  li^aing  at  one  end  from  the  other  sends 
A  groaning  sound,  and  hisses  vith  the  wmd 
That  forces  out  its  way,  so  burst  at  once 
Forth  from  the  broken  splinter  words  and  blood. 

I,  letting  fall  th«  bough,  remained  as  one 
Assail'd  by  terror  i  and  the  sage  replied : 
"  If  he,  O  injured  spirit !  could  have  believed 
What  he  hath  seen  but  in  my  verse  described,' 
He  never  against  thee  had  stiitffih'd  his  hand. 
But  I,  because  the  thing  surpassed  beli^. 
Prompted  him  to  this  d^d,  which  even  now 
Myself  I  rue.     But  tell  me,  who  thou  wast ; 
That,  for  this  wrong  to  do  thee  some  amends, 
In  the  upper  world  (for  thither  to  retom 
Is  granted  him)  thy  fame  he  may  revive." 
"  That  pleasant  word  of  thine,'^  the  trunk  replied, 
**  Hath  so  inveigled  me,  that  I  from  ^eech 
Cannot  refrain,  wherein  if  I  indulge 
A  little  longer,  in  the  snare  detain'd. 
Count  it  not  grievous.    I  it  was,'  who  held 

1  /»  My  verge  described.']  The  eoomieiitators  ezfriiUii  tMs, 
"  If  he  <!oiild  have  believed,  in  coaaeqaeiice  cf  my  SMimuioes 
alone,  that  of  which  he  haUi  now  had  ocular  proof,  he  would 
not  have  stretched  forth  his  hand  against  thee/'  Bnt  I  am 
of  opinitm  that  Danle  makes  Vir^  allnde  to  his  own  story  of 
PolydOTOs,  in  the  third  book  of  the  iEneid. 

*  TTkatpleaatmtwardoftkineA  **  Since  yoa  have  inveigled 
me  to  sp^k  by  holding  forth  so  gratifyins  an  expectation,  let 
it  not  displease  yoa  if  I  am  as  it  were  detained  in  the  snare 
yon  have  sinread  fcnr  me,  «<vas  to  be  somewhat  prolix  in  my 
answer." 

*  T  it  woe.}  Piero  dells  Tigne,  a  naUve  of  Capna,  who 
from  a  low  condition  raised  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
legal  knowledge,  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  to  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II. ;  whose  confidence  in  him  was  such,  that  his 
infiaence  in  the  empire  became  nnboonded.  The  conrtiers, 
envions  of  his  exalted  situation,  contrived,  by  means  of  foiged 
letters,  to  make  Frederick  believe  that  he  held  a  secret  and 
traitorous  intercourse  with  the  Pope,  who  was  then  at  enmity 
with  the  Eknperor.  In  consequence  of  this  supposed  crime, 
he  was  cruelly  condemned,  by  his  too  credulous  soveieign,  to 
lose  his  eyes ;  and  being  driven  to  despair  by  his  unmerited 
calamity  and  disgrace,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  dashing 
out  his  brains  a^dnst  the  walls  of  a  church,  in  the  year  1345. 
Both  Frederick  and  Piero  delle  Vigne  composed  verses  in  the 
Sicilian  dialect,  which  are  now  extant. 

A  canzone  by  each  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  ninth  hook 
of  the  Sonetti  and  Canzoni  dl  diversi  Autori  Toscani,  pub- 
lished by  the  Giunti  in  1537.  See  further  the  note  on  Pnrg., 
Canto  Hi.  110. 
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Both  keys  to  Frederick's  heart,  and  tum'd  the  wards, 

Openmg  and  shutting,  with  a  skill  so  sweet. 

That  brides  me,  into  his  inmost  breast 

Scarce  any  other  could  admittance  find. 

The  faith  I  bore  to  my  high  charge  was  such. 

It  cost  me  the  life-blood  that  warm'd  my  veins. 

The  harlot,*  who  ne'er  tum'd  her  gloating  eyes 

From  Cffisar's  household,  common  vice  and  pest 

Of  courts,  'gainst  me  inflamed  the  minds  of  all ; 

And  to  Augustus  they  so  spread  the  flame. 

That  my  glad  honore^changed  to  bitter  woes. 

My  soul,  disdainful  and  disgusted,  sought 

Refuge  in  death  from  scorn,  ^nd  I  became. 

Just  as  I  was,  unjust  toward  myself. 

By  the  new  roots,  which  fix  this  stem,  I  swear, 

That  never  faith  I  broke  to  my  liege  lord, 

Who  merited  such  honor ;  and  of  you. 

If  any  to  the  world  indeed  return. 

Clear  he  from  wrong  my  memory,  that  lies 

Yet  prostrate  under  eni^s  cruel  blow." 

First  somewhat  pausing,  till  the  mournful  words 
Were  ended,  then  to  me  the  bard  began : 
"  Lose  ^ot  the  time  ;  but  speak,  and  of  him  ask, 
If  more  thou  wish  to  learn."     Whence  I  replied : 
"  Question  thou  him  again  of  whatsoe'er 
Will,  as  thou  think'st,  content  me  ;  for  no  power 
Have  I  to  ask,  such  pity  is  at  my  heart." 

He  thus  resumed :  "  So  may  he  do  for  thee 
Freely  what  thou  entreatest,  as  thou  yet 
Be  pleased,  imprison'd  spirit !  to  declare. 
How  in  these  gnarled  joints  tj^  soul  is  tied  ; 
And  whether  any  ever  from  such  frame 
Be  loosen'd,  if  thou  canst,  thai  also  tell." 

Thereat  the  trunk  breathed  hard,  and  the  wind  soon 
Changed  into  sounds  articulate  like  these  : 
"  Briefly  ye  shall  be  answer'd.     When  departs 
The  fierce  soul  from  the  body,  by  itself 
Thence  torn  asunder,  to  the  seventh  gulf 
By  Minos  doom'd,  into  the  wood  it  falls. 
No  place  assigned,  but  wheresoever  chance 
Hurls  it ;  there  sprouting,  as  a  grain  of  spelt, 


1  TA«  harlot.]    Envy.    Chancer  alludes  to  this,  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women : 

Envie  is  lavender  to  the  court  alway, 
For  she  ne  parteth  neither  night  ne  day 
Oat  of  the  house  of  Cesar :  thus  saith  Dant 
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It  rises  to  a  sapliiu^  growing  thence 

A  savage  plant    The  Harpies,  on  its  leaves 

llien  feeding,  cause  both  pain,  and  for  the  pain 

A  vent  to  giiefl     We,  as  the  rest,  shall  come 

For  our  own  spois,  yet  hot  so  that  with  them 

We  may  again  be  clad ;  for  what  a  man 

Takes  £rom  himself  it  is  not  just  he  have. 

Here  we  perforce  shall  drag  them ;  and  throughout 

The  dismal  glade  our  bodies  shall  be  hung. 

Each  on  the  wild  thorn  of  his  wretched  shade." 

Attentive  yet  to  listen  to  the  trunk 
We  stood,  expecting  farther  speech,  when  us 
A  noise  surprised  ;  as  when  a  man  perceives 
The  wild  boar  and  the  hunt  approach  his  place 
Of  stationed  watch,  who  of  the  beasts  and  boughs 
Loud  rustling  round  him  hears.    Andloi  there  came 
Two  naked,  torn  with  briers,  in  headlong  flight. 
That  they  before  them  broke  each  fan  o'  th'  wood.* 
"  Haste  now,"  the  foremost  cried,  **  now  haste  thee, 
The  other,  as  seem'd,  impatient  of  delay,       [death  V* 
Exclaiming,  "  Lano  !'  not  so  bent  for  speed 
Thy  sinews,  in  the  lists  of  Toppo's  field." 
And  then,  for  that  perchance  no  longer  breath 
Sufficed  him,  of  himself  and  of  a  bush 
One  group  he  made.     Behind  them  was  the  wood 
Full  of  black  female  mastiffii,  gaunt  and  fleet. 
As  greyhounds  that  have  newly  slippM  the  leash. 
On  him,  who  squatted  down,  they  stuck  their  fangs, 
And  having  rent  him  piecemeal,  bore  away 
The  tortured  lunbs.     My  guide  then  seized  my  hand, 
And  led  me  to  the  thicket,  which  in  vain 
Moum'd  through  its  bleeding  wounds :  «  O  Giacomo 
Of  Sant'  Andrea  !"  what  avails  it  thee," 
It  cried,  "  that  of  me  thou  hast  made  thy  screen  ? 

1  Each  fan  o*  th''  tooodJ]    Hence  perhaps  Milton : 

Leaves  and  fVimlng  rills,  Aurora's  fan.      P.  X,.,  b.  v.  6. 

8ome  have  translated  "rosta,"  "impediment,**  instead  of 
"fan." 

s  Lano.i  Lano,  a  Siennese,  whp,  being  reduced  by  prodi- 
gality to  a  state  of  extreme  want,  found  his  existence  no  longer 
supportable ;  and  having  been  sent  by  ^is  countrymen  on  a 
military  expedition  to  assist  the  Florentines  against  the  Are- 
tini,  took  that  opportunity  of  exposing  himself  to  certain  deatl% 
in  the  engagement  which  took  place  at  Toppo  near  Arezzo 
See  G.  Villani,  Hist,  lib.  7,  c.  cxix. 


O  Qiacomo 


Of  SanV  Andrea  1]  Jacopo  da  Sant'  Andrea,  a  Paduan, 
who,  having  wasted  his  property  in  the  most  wanton  acts  of 
profusion,  nllcd  himself  in  despair. 
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For  thy  ill  life,  wbat  blame  on  me  recoils?*' 

When  o*er  it  he  had  paosed,  my  master  spake : 
"  Say  who  wast  thou,  that  at  so  many  points 
Breathest  out  with  blood  thy  lamentable  speech  7^ 

He  answer*d :  "  O  ye  spirits !  ailfved  in  time 
To  spy  the  shameful  havoc  that  from  me 
My  leaves  hath  severed  thus,  ^ther  them  up, 
And  at  the  foot  of  their  sad  parent-tree 
Carefully  lay  them.     In  that  city*  I  dwelt, 
Who  for  the  Baptist  her  first  patron  changed, 
Whence  he  for  this  shall  cease  not  with  his  art 
To  woriL  her  wo :  and  if  there  still  remained  not 
On  Amo's  passage  some  faint  glimpse  of  him. 
Those  citizens,  who  rear'd  once  more  her  walls 
Upon  the  ashes  left  by  Attila, 
Had  labored  without  profit  of  their  toiL 
I  slung  the  fatal  noose'  from  my  own  roof." 


CANTO  XIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

They  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  of  those  compart- 
ments into  which  this  seventh  circle  is  divided.  It  is  a 
plain  of  dry  and  hot  sand,  where  three  kinds  of  violence 
are  punished ;  namely,  against  Crod,  against  Nature,  and 
against  Art;  and  those  who  have  thus  sinned,  are  tor- 
mented by  flalces  of  fire,  which  are  eternally  showering 
down  upon  them.  Among  the  violent  against  God  is 
found  Capaneus,  whose  blasphemies  they  hear.  Next, 
turning  to  the  left  along  the  forest  of  self-slayers,  and 
having  journeyed  a  little  onwards,  they  meet  with  a 
streamlet  of  blood  that  issues  fVom  the  forest  and  tra- 
verses the  sandy  plain.  Here  Vii^  speaks  to  our  Poet 
of  a  huge  ancient  statue  that  stands  within  Mount  Ida 


'  1  In  that  city.]  '*!  was  an  inhabitant  of  Florence,  that 
city  which  changed  her  first  patron  Mars  for  St  John  the 
Baptist ;  for  which  reason  the  vengeance  of  the  deity  thus 
slighted  will  never  be  appeased ;  and  if  some  remains  of  his 
statue  were  not  still  visible  or  the  bridge  over  the  Amo,  she 
would  have  been  already  levelled  to  the  ground ;  and  thus 
the  citizens,  who  raised  her  again  from  the  ashes  to  which 
Attila  had  reduced  her,  would  have  labored  in  vain."  See 
Paradise,  Canto  xvi.  44, 

The  relic  of  antiquity,  to  which  the  superstition  of  Florence 
attached  so  high  an  importance,  was  cairied  away  by  a  flood, 
that  destroyed  the  bridge  on  which  it  stood,  in  the  year  1337, 
but  without  the  ill  effects  that  were  apprehended  fVom  the 
loss  of  their  fancied  Palladium. 

s  I  slung  the  fatal  noose.]  We  are  not  informed  who  this 
snicide  was ;  some  calling  liim  Rocco  de'  Mozzl,  and  others 
Lotto  degli  Agli. 
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in  Crete,  from  a  fissure  in  whicli  statne  there  is  a  drip- 
ping of  tears,  from  which  the  scud  streamlet,  togethef 
with  the  three  other  infernal  rivers,  are  formed. 

Soon  as  the  charity  of  native  lauid 
Wrought  in  my  ]|psom,  I  the  scattered  leaves 
Collected,  and  to  him  restored,  who  now 
Was  hoarse  with  utterance.     To  the  limit  thence 
We  came,  which  from  the  third  the  second  round 
Divides,  and  where  of  justice  is  displayed 
Contrivance  horrible.    Things  then  first  seen 
Clearlier  to  manifest,  I  tell  how  next 
A  plain  we  reached,  that  from  its  steril  bed 
Each  plant  repell'd.  The  mournful  wood  waves  round 
Its  garland  on  all  sides,  as  round  the  wood 
Spreads  the  sad  foss.     There,  on  the  very  edge, 
Our  steps  we  stay'd.     It  was  an  area  wide 
Of  arid  sand  and  thick,  resembling  most 
The  soil  that  erst  by  Cato*s  foot*  was  trod.       [fear'd 
Vengeance  of  Heaven  !  Oh !  how  shouldst  thou  be 
By  all,  who  read  what  here  mine  eyes  beheld. 

Of  naked  spirits  many  a  flock  I  saw. 
All  weeping  piteously,  to  different  laws 
Subjected ;  for  on  the  earth  some  lay  supine. 
Some  crouching  close  were  seated,  others  paced 
Incessantly  around ;  the  latter  tribe 
More  numerous,  those  fewer  who  beneath 
The  torment  lay,  but  louder  in  their  grief. 

O'er  all  the  sand  fell  slowly  wafting  down 
Dilated  flakes  of  fire,"  as  flakes  of  snow 
On  Alpine  summit,  when  the  wind  is  hush'd. 
As,  in  the  torrid  Indian  clime,^  the  son 
Of  Ammon  saw,  upon  his  warrior  band 
Descending,  solid  flames,  that  to  the  ground 
Came  down ;  whence  he  bethought  him  with  his  troop 
To  trample  on  the  soil ;  for  easier  thus 
The  vapor  was  extinguish'd,  while  alone : 
So  fell  the  eternal  fiery  flood,  wherewith 
The  marl  glow'd  underneath,  as  under  stove* 

1  By  Cote's  foot.]    See  Lucan,  Phars.,  lib.  ix. 

s  Dilated  flakes  of  fire^    Compare  Tasso,  6.  L.,  c.  x.  st.  6L 

Al  fin  giungemmo  al  loco,  ave  gia  scese 

Fiamma  del  cielo  in  dilatate  falde,  .  % 

E  di  natnra  vendicb  I'offese 

Sovra  la  gente  in  mat  oprar  si  salde. 

*  As  in  the  torrid  Indian  clime.\    Landino  refers  to  Albertns 
Magnus  for  the  circumstance  here  alluded  to. 

*  As  under  stove.']    So  Frezzi : 

Si  come  V  esca  al  foco  del  focile.       Lib.  i.  cap.  17. 
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The  yiands,  doaMy  to  augment  the  pafaL 
Unceaflng  was  the  play  of  wretched  hanib. 
Now  this,  now  that  way  ^ancing,  to  shake  off 
The  heat,  still  falling  fresh.     I  thus  began : 
**  Instructor !  thou  who  all  things  of  ercomest, 
Except  the  hardy  demons  that  rush*d  forth 
To  stop  our  entrance  at  the  gate,  say  who 
Is  yon  huge  epirit,  that,  as  seems,  heeds  not 
The  burning,  but  lies  writhen  in  proud  scorn, 
As  by  the  sultry  tempest  immatured  V* 

Straight  he  himself,  who  was  aware  I  ask*d 
My  guide  of  him,  exclaim'd :  "  Such  as  I  was 
When  living,  dead  such  now  I  am.     If  Jove 
Weary  his  workman  out,  from  whom  in  ire 
He  snatched  the  lightnings,  that  at  my  last  day 
Transfixed  me  ;  if  the  rest  he  weary  out. 
At  their  black  smithy  laboring  by  turns. 
In  Mongibello,*  while  he  cries  aloud, 
*  Help,  help,  good  M ulciber  I'  as  erst  he  cried 
In  the  PhlegrsBan  warfare  ;  and  the  bolts 
Launch  he,  full  aim'd  at  me,  with  all  his  might ; 
He  never  should  enjoy  a  sweet  revenge." 

Then  thus  my  guide,  m  accent  higher  raised 
Than  I  before  had  heard  him :  "  Capaneus ! 
Thou  art  more  punish'd,  in  that  this  thy  pride 
Lives  yet  unquench'd  :  no  torment,  save  thy  rage, 
Were  to  thy  fury  pain  proportion'd  full." 

Next  turning  round  to  me,  with  milder  lip 
He  spake :  "  This  of  the  seven  kings  was  one,' 
Who  girt  the  Theban  wails  with  siege,  and  held, 
As  still  he  seems  to  hold,  God  in  disdain. 
And  sets  his  high  omnipotence  at  naught. 
But,  as  I  told  him,  his  despiteful  mood 
Is  ornament  well  suits  the  breast  that  wears  it. 
Follow  me  now  ;  and  look  thou  set  not  yet 

1  In  Mongtbdlo.'] 

More  hot  than  iEtn*  pr  flaming  Mongibell. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  b.  ii.  c.  ix.  st  29. 

Siccome  alia  fucina  in  Mongibello 

Pabrlca  tuonoil  demonio  Vulcano,  . 

Batte  folgori  e  foco  col  martello, 

£  con  esso  i  suoi  fabri  in  ogni  mano. 

Bemi,  Orl.  Inn.,  lib.  1.  c.  xvi.  St.  21. 

See  Virg.  iEn.,  lib.  viii.  416.  It  would  be  endless  to  refer  to 
parallel  passages  in  the  Greek  Writers. 

3  TTiis  of  the  seven  kings  was  one.}  Compare  JEsch.  Seven 
Chiefs,  425.  Euripides,  Phoen.,  1179,  and  Statins,  Theb.,  lib 
X.821. 
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Thy  foot  in  the  hot  sand,  but  to  the  wood 

Keep  ever  close."    Silently  on  we  pass'd 

To  where  there  gushes  from  the  forest's  bound 

A  little  brook,  whose  crimson'd  wave  yet  lifts 

My  hair  with  honor.     As  the  rill,  that  runs 

From  Bulicame,^  to  be  portion*d  out 

Among  the  sinful  women,  so  ran  this 

Down  through  the  sand ;  its  bottom  and  each  bank 

Stone-built,  and  either  margin  at  its  side, 

Whereon  I  straight  perceived  our  passage  lay. 

**  Of  all  that  I  have  shown  thee,  since  that  gate 
We  enter'd  first,  whose  threshold  is  to  none 
Denied,  nau^t  else  so  worthy  of  regard. 
As  is  this  riyer,  has  thine  eye  difieem'd, 
0*er  which  the  flaming  volley  all  is  quench'd."  ^ 

So  spake  my  guide ;  and  I  him  thence  besought. 
That  having  given  me  appetite  to  know. 
The  food  he  too  would  give,  that  hunger  craved. 

"  In  midst  of  ocean,"  forthwith  he  began, 
**  A  desolate  country  Ues,  which  Crete  is  named : 
Under  whose  monarch,'  in  old  times,  the  world 
Lived  pure  and  chaste.     A  mountain  rises  there, 
Call'd  Ida,  joyous  once  with  leaves  and  streams, 
Deserted  now  like  a  forbidden  thing. 
It  was  the  spot  which  Rhea,  Saturn's  spouse, 
Chose  for  the  secret  cradle  of  her  son ; 
And  better  to  conceal  him,  drown'd  in  shouts 
His  infant  cries.    Within  the  mount,  upright 
An  ancient  form  there  stands,  and  huge,  Siat  turns 
His  shoulders  towards  Damiata ;  and  at  Rome, 
As  in  his  mirror,  looks.     Of  finest  gold 
His  head'  is  shaped,  pure  silver  are  the  breast 

1  Bulieame.]  A  warm  medicinal  spring  near  A^terbo;  the 
waters  of  which,  as  Landino  and  yelmtelli  affirm,  passed  by 
a  place  of  ill  fame.  Ventori,  with  less  probabiii^,  conjec- 
tures that  Dante  would  imply  that  it  was  the  scene  of  much 
Ucentioiis  merriment  among  those  who  fhaqoented  its  bathi. 

*  Under  whose  monarek.] 

Credo  padidtiam  Sstnmo  rege  moratam 

In  terris. Jw,  Satir.  vL 

In  Satam*s  reign,  at  Nature's  early  birth, 

There  was  a  thing  call*d  chastity  on  earth.       JDrfdem, 

*  His  head.]  This  is  imitated  by  Frezzi,  in  the  anadiireglo, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  14 : 

La  statoa  grande  vidi  in  nn  gran  piano,  Ibc 

**This  image's  head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his 
arms  of  silver,  his  belly  and  his  thiglu  <xr  brass : 
**  His  legs  of  irc«,  his  feet  part  ofuron  and  part  of  clay.** 

Danislt  ch.  iL  9^  33. 
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And  anna,  thence  to  the  middle  is  at  hnat. 
And  downward  all  beneath  weU-temper'd  steel, 
Save  the  right  foot  of  potter's  clay,  on  which 
Than  on  the  other  more  erect  he  stands. 
Each  part,  except  the  gold,  is  rent  throughout ; 
And  from  the  fissure  tears  distil,  which  join'd 
Penetrate  to  that  caye.    They  in  their  course. 
Thus  far  precipitated  down  the  rock. 
Form  Acheron,  and  Styx,  and  Fhlegethon ; 
Then  by  this  straitened  channel  passing  hence 
Beneath,  e'en  to  the  lowest  depth  of  sS, 
Form  there  Qocytns,  of  whose  li^  (thyself 
Shalt  see  it)  I  here  give  thee  no  account" 

Then  I  to  him :  "  If  from  our  world  this  sluice 
Be  thus  derired ;  wherefore  to  us  but  now 
Appears  it  at  this  edge  T*     He  straight  replied : 
"  The  place,  thou  know^st,  is  round ;  and  thou^  great 
Thou  have  already  pass'd,  still  to  the  left  [part 

Descending  to  the  nethermost,  not  yet 
Hast  thou  the  circuit  made  of  the  whole  orh 
Wherefore,  if  aught  of  new  to  us  imq>ear, 
It  needs  not  bring  up  wonder  in  thy  looka" 

Then  I  again  inquired :  **  Where  flow  the  streams 
Of  Fhlegethon  and  Lethe?  for  of  one 
Thou  tell'st  not ;  and  the  other,  of  that  shower. 
Thou  say'st,  is  form'd."     He  answer  thus  retum'd : 
"  DoubtiesB  thy  questions  all  well  pleased  I  hear. 
Yet  the  red  seething  wave^  might  have  resolved 
One  thou  propoeest     Lethe  thou  shalt  see, 
But  not  within  this  hollow,  in  the  place 
Whither,^  to  lave  themselves,  the  spirits  go, 
Whose  blame  hath  been  by  penitence  removed.' 
He  added :  **  Time  is  now  we  quit  the  wood. 
Look  thou  my  steps  pursue :  the  margins  g^ve 
Safe  passage,  unimpeded  by  the  flames ; 
For  over  them  all  vapor  is  extinct" 


»> 


CANTO   XV. 


ARGUMENT. 

Tsking  their  way  upon  one  of  the  mounds  by  which  the 
streamlet,  spoken  of  in  the  last  Canto,  was  embanked,  and 
having  gcwe  so  &r  that  they  conld  no  longer  have  discerned 


1  The  red  authing  loave.]    This  he  might  have  known  was 
Phlegethon. 
>  Whither.}    On  the  other  side  of  Purgatory. 
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the  foreft  if  they  had  tarned  round  to  look  for  it,  they  meet 
a  troop  of  spirits  that  come  along  the  iand  by  the  side  of  the 
pier.  These  are  they  who  have  done  violence  to  Nature  ; 
and  am(mg  them  Dante  distinguishes  Brunette  Latini,  who 
had  been  formerly  his  master ;  with  whom,  turning  a  little 
-  backward,  he  holds  a  discourse  which  occupies  the  remain- 
der of  this  Canto. 

One  of  the  solid  margins  bears  us  now 
Enveloped  in  the  mist,  that,  from  the  stream 
Arising,  hovers  o'er,  and  saves  from  fire 
Both  piers  and  water.    As  the  Flemings  rear 
Their  mound,  *twizt  Ghent  and  Bruges,  to  chase  back 
The  ocean,  fearing  his  tumultuous  tide 
That  drives  toward  them ;  or  the  Paduans  theirs 
Along  the  Brenta,  to  defend  their  towns 
And  castles,  ere  the  genial  warmth  be  felt 
On  Chiarentana*s^  top ;  such  were  the  mounds. 
So  framed,  though  not  in  height  or  bulk  to  these 
Made  equal,  by  the  master,  whosoe'er 
He  was,  that  raised  them  here.    We  from  the  wood 
Were  now  so  far  removed,  that  turning  round 
I  might  not  have  discem'd  it,  when  we  met 
A  troop  of  spirits,  who  came  beside  the  pier. 

They  each  one  eyed  us,  as  at  eventide 
One  eyes  another  under  a  new  moon ; 
And  toward  us  sharpen'd  their  sight,  as  keen 
As  an  old  tailor  at  his  needle's  eye.' 

Thus  narrowly  explored  by  all  the  tribe, 
I  was  agnized  of  one,  who  by  the  skirt 
Caught  me,  and  cried, "  What  wonder  have  we  here  V 

And  I,  when  he  to  me  outstretch'd  his  arm. 
Intently  fix'd  my  ken  on  his  parch'd  looks, 
That,  although  smirch'd  with  fire,  they  hinder'd  not 
But  I  remember'd  him ;  and  towards  his  face 
My  hand  inclining,  answer'd,  "  Ser  Brunette !' 

--         -  I  -  ,      '  ■ 

1  CJUareiUana.]  A  part  of  the  Alps  where  the  Brenta  rises ; 
which  river  is  much  swollen  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  dis- 
solve on  the  mountains. 

3  ^s  an  old  tailor  at  his  needless  effe.]  In  Fazio  degli  Uber- 
ti*s  Dittamondo,,  1.  iv.  cap.  4,  the  tailcnr  is  introduced  in  a  sim- 
ile scarcely  less  picturesque : 

Perchd  tanto  ml  stringe  a  questo  pnnto 
La  lunga  tema,  ch'  io  fo  come  il  sarto 
Che  quando  affiretta  spesso  passa  11  punto. 

s  Srunetto.i  "  Ser  Brunetto,  a  Florentine,  the  secretarv 
or  chancellor  of  the  city,  and  Dante's  preceptor,  hath  len 
us  a  work  so  little  read,  that  both  the  subject  of  it  and  the 
language  of  it  have  been  mistaken.  It  is  in  the  French 
spoken  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  under  the  title  of  TYesor; 
and  contains  a  species  of  philosophical  course  of  lectures 
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And  are  ye  here  Y*    He  thus  to  me :  «  My  0011 ! 
Oh  let  it  not  diqrfeaae  thee,  if  Bnmetto 


divided  into  theory  nnd  practice,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  «m 
enehaustement  de»  ch»$e»  divine*  et  humainet,  &c.  Sir  R. 
Clayton's  Translation  of  Tenhove*s  BfeoKrirs  of  the  Medici, 
vol.  L  ch.  iL  p.  104.  The  TVegor  has  never  been  printed  in 
the  original  language.  There  is  a  fine  manuscript  of  it  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  an  illuminated  portrait  of  Brunetto  in 
his  study,  prefixed.  Mus.  Brit  MSS.  17.  E.  1,  Tesor.  It  is 
divided  into  four  books :  the  first,  on  Cosmogony  and  Theol- 
ogy ;  the  second,  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics ;  the  third, 
on  Virtues  and  Vices ;  the  fourth,  on  Rhetoric.  Fot  an  in- 
teresting memoir  relating  to  this  wcNrk,  see  Hist  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  5296. 

His  Tetoretto,  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  Italian 
poetry,  is  a  curious  work,  not  unlike  the  writings  of  Chaucer 
in  style  and  numbers ;  though  Bembo  remarks,  that  his  pupil, 
however  largely  he  had  stolen  from  it,  could  not  have  much 
enriched  himself.  As  it  is,  perhaps,  but  little  known,  I  will 
here  add  a  slight  sketch  of  it 

Brunetto  describes  himself  as  returning  firom  an  embassy  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  on  which  he  had  tieen  sent  by  the  Guelph 
party  fIrom  Florence.  On  the  plain  of  Roncesvalles  he  meets 
a  scholar  on  a  bay  mule — 

- —  un  scolaio 
Sur  un  mnletto  baio. 

There  a  scholar  I  es^ed 
On  a  bay  mule  that  did  ride— 

who  tells  him  that  the  Guelfi  are  driven  out  of  the  city 
with  great  loss.  Struck  veith  grief  at  these  monrpfal  tidings, 
and  musing  with  his  head  bent  downwards,  he  loses  his 
road,  and  wanders  into  a  wood.  Here  Nature,  whose  figure 
is  described  with  sublimity,  appears,  and  discloses  to  him 
the  secrets  of  her  operations.  After  this,  he  wanders  into  a 
desert— 

Deh  che  paese  fiero 
Trovai  in  quella  parte. 

Che  s'io  sapessi  d*arte 
Quivi  mi  bisognava. 

Che  quanto  piu  miiava 
Piu  mi  parea  selvaggio. 

Quivi  non  a  via^^o, 
Uuivi  non  ac  persone, 

Quivi  non  a  magione. 
Non  bestia  non  uccello, 

Non  fiume  non  ruscello, 
Non  formica  non  mosca, 

Non  cosa  chMo  conosca. 
Ed  io  pensando  forte 

Dottai  ben  della  morte, 
E  non  ^  maraviglia, 

Che  ben  trecento  miglia, 
Durava  d'ogni  lato, 

Quel  paese  smagato. 

Well-away !  what  fearftd  ground 
In  that  savage  part  I  found. 


Not  I  Ihlni  I  mate  iwcij. 
Son  I  donbted  Uienwilhal 


R  bun  uid  wlda 


with  which  NuDiB  tuid  foniMwd  Um,  HII  on  lbs  Uibd  d*y 
bbtd  Bvtay  wnpentn.  Hiigi*  And  ugei : 
Un  ;nd  ptaoagkicaDda 
ho  fta  n>>  dsl  awndo 
E  Lo  ^li  dBgnllno. 
WMe  Bad  Iki  the  chunpaia  !&;, 

It  i<  Uw  hsbllstian  at  Virme  and  hei  dBDghcgn,  the  foni 
CiidlDBl  ^%Inin.  Hen  Bniaetio  Hsi  &l>ii  CDonoiy,  Bounty, 
Loy&lty,  ud  Promo,  ud  beta  iha  luBncitDnt  they  tfvs 
to  K  knight,  which  oeenpy  ibont  s  flmith  nift  of  the  poem. 

Leaving  ihli  iMilimT,  ae  pura  ovbi  ralleyi,  mt '— 

troodi,  taamtt,  anA  Mdgn,  till  he  nirlTei  In  B  bein 
ley  tovtni  wia  Oowen  <a  ill  ildei.  and  the  rtche 


u  coaOniuIlT  ■hlMig  IB 
Hf  m  iqiun,  from  oheenrity  i 
lo  unlade.    Thi>  u  the  ie^< 


D^^ltTuid 
nSTpieiui- 


One,  that  boldelh  sr 
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I  thus  to  him  replied :  **  Much  as  I  can, 
I  thereto  pray  .thee ;  and  if  thoa  be  willing 
That  I  here  seat  me  with  thee,  I  consent ; 
His  leave,  with  whom  I  journey,  first  obtainM." 

**  O  son  !**  said  he,  "  whoever  of  this  throng 
One  instant  stops,  lies  then  a  hundred  years. 
No  fan  to  ventilate  him,  when  the  fire 
Smites  sorest.     Pass  thou  therefore  on.     I  close 
Will  at  thy  garments  walk,  and  then  rejoin 
My  tro<^,  who  go  mourning  their  endless  doom.' 

I  dared  not  from  the  path  descend  to  tread 
On  equal  ground  with  him,  but  held  my  head 
Bent  down,  as  one  who  walks  in  reverent  guise. 

"  What  chance  or  destiny,"  thus  he  began, 
"  Ere  the  last  day,  conducts  thee  here  below  ? 
And  who  is  this  that  shows  to  thee  the  way  ?'* 

**  There  up  aloft,"  I  answered,  "  in  the  life 
Serene,  I  wander'd  in  a  valley  lost. 
Before  mine  age^  had  to  its  fidness  reach'd. 
But  yester-mom  I  left  it :  then  once  more 
Into  that  vale  returning,  him  I  met ; 
And  by  this  path  homeward  he  leads  me  back." 

"  If  thou,"  he  answer'd,  "  follow  but' thy  star. 
Thou  canst  not  miss  at  last  a  glorious  haven ; 
Unless  in  fairer  days  my  judgment  err'd. 
And  if  my  fate  so  early  had  not  chanced, 
Seeing  the  heavens  thus  bounteous  to  thee,  I 
Had  gladly  given  thee  comfort  in  thy  work. 
But  that  ungrateful  and  malignant  race. 
Who  in  old  times  came  down  from  Fesole,* 


— or  that  the  sin  for  which  Branetto  is  condemned  by  his 
pupil  is  mentioned  in  his  Tesoretto  with  great  horror.  But 
see  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  Perticari,  Degli  Scrittori 
del  Trecento,  1.  i.  c.  iv. '  Dante's  twenty-fiflh  sonnet  is  a  jo- 
cose one,  addressed  to  Branetto,  of  which  a  translation  is  in- 
serted in  the  Life  of  Dante  prefixed.  He  died  in  1295.  6. 
Villani  sums  up  his  account  of  him  by  saying,  that  he  was 
himself  a  worldly  man ;  btit  that  he  was  the  first  to  refine 
the  Florentines  from  their  grossness,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
speaking  properly,  and  in  conducting  the  afibirs  of  the  re- 
public on  principles  of  policy. 

>  Before  mine  a^e.]  On  the  whole,  Vellntello's  explana- 
tion of  this  is,  I  tmnk,  most  satisfactory.  He  supposes  it  to 
mean,  **  bef<»e  the  appointed  end  of  his  life  was  arrived — 
before  his  days  were  accomplished."  Lombardi,  concludins 
that  the  fhlness  of  age  must  be  the  same  as  '*  the  midway  of 
this  our  mortal  life,"  (see  Canto  i.  v.  1,)  understands  that  he 
had  lost  himself  in  the  wood  before  that  time,  and  that  he 
tiien  only  discovered  his  having  gone  astray. 

s  fFho  in  old  timet  eame  down  from  Fe*<4e»]  See  6.  VUlaiii, 
Hist.,  lib  iv.  cap.  v.;  and  Macchiav.  Hist,  of  Flor^  b.  IL 
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Ay  and  «till  smack  of  their  rough  mountain-flint, 

Will  for  thy  good^deeds  show  thee  enmity. 

Nor  wonder ;  for  amcmg  ili-savor'd  crabs 

It  suits  net  the  sweet  fig-tree  lay  her  fruit. 

Old  fame  reports  them  in  the  world  for  blind,' 

Covetous,  envious,  proud.     Look  to  it  well : 

Take  heed  thou  cleanse  thee  of  their  ways.  For  thee, 

Thy  fortune  hath  such  honor  in  reserve, 

That  thou  by  either  party  shalt  be  craved 

With  hunger  keen :  but  be  the  fresh  herb  far 

From  the  goat's  tooth.    The  herd  of  Fesole 

May  of  themselves  make  litter,  not  touch  the  plant, 

If  any  such  yet  spring  on  theur  rank  bed, 

In  which  the  holy  seed  revives,  transmitted 

From  those  true  Romans,  who  still  there  remained. 

When  it  was  made  the  nest  of  so  nrach  ill." 

"  Were  all  my  wish  fulfiU'd,"  I  straight  replied, 
**  Thou  from  the  confines  of  man's  nature  yet 
Hadst  not  been  driven  forth ;  for  in  my  mind 
Is  fiz'd,  and  now  strikes  full  upon  my  heart. 
The  dear,  benign,  paternal  image,  such 
As  thine  was,  when  so  lately  thou  didst  teach  me 
The  way  for  man  to  win  eternity : 
And  how  I  prized  the  lesson,  it  behooves, 
That,  long  as  life  endures,  my  tongue  should  speak 
What  of  my  fate  thou  tell'st,  that  write  I  down ; 
And,  with  another  text^  to  comment  on. 
For  her  I  keep  it,  the  celestial  dame. 
Who  will  know  all,  if  I  to  her  arrive. 
This  only  would  I  have  thee  clearly  note : 
That,  so  my  conscience  have  no  plea  against  me. 
Do  fortune  as  she  list,  I  stand  prepared. 
Not  new  or  strange  such  earnest  to  mine  ear. 
Speed  Fortune  then  her  wheel,  as  likes  her  best ; 
The  clown  his  mattock ;  all  things  have  their  course  " 

Thereat  my  sapient  guide  upon  his  right 
Turu'd  himself  back,  then  look'd  at  me,  and  spake : 
"  He  listens  to  good  purpose  who  takes  note." 

I  not  the  less  still  on  my  way  proceed. 
Discoursing  with  Brunette,  and  inquire 
Who  are  most  known  and  chief  among  his  tribe. 


1  Blind.]  It  is  said  that  the  Florentines  were  thas  called, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  been  deceived  by  a  shallow 
artifice  practised  on  them  by  the  Pisans,  in  the  year  1117. 
Bee  6.  villani,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxx. 

s  With  another  text.]  He  refers  to  the  prediction  of  Fttil* 
nata,  in  Canto  z. 
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«  To  know  of  some  is  well  ;**  he  thw  rqtliod, 
<<  But  of  the  reit  sUence  may  bett  beseem. 
Time  would  net  senre  vm  for  repoit  to  long; 
In  brief  I  teU  thee,  that  all  theee  were  clerks. 
Men  of  great  learning  and  no  leas  renown, 
By  one  same  sin  polluted  in  the  world. 
With  them  is  Priscian  ;*  and  Accoiso's  son, 
Francesco,'  herds  among  that  wretched  throng: 
And,  if  the  wish  of  so  impure  a  blotch 
Possess'd  thee,  him*  thou  also  migfat*st  haye  seen. 
Who  by  the  seryants'  seryant^  was  transferr'd 
From  Amo*s  seat  to  Bacchiglione,  where 
His  ill-strainM  nenree  he  left    I  more  would  add. 
But  must  from  farther  q»eech  and  onward  way 
Alike  desist ;  for  yonder  I  behold 
A  mist  new-risen  on  the  sandy  plain. 
A  ciMnpany,  with  wh<mi  I  may  not  sort, 
Approaches.     I  commend  my  Tretuure  to  thee,' 
Wherein  I  yet  suryiye ;  my  sole  request" 

This  said,  he  tum'd,  and  seem'd  as  one  of  those 
Who  o'er  Verona's  champain  try  their  speed 
For  the  green  mantle ;  and  of  them  he  seem'd. 
Not  he  who  loses  but  who  gains  the  prize. 

^  Priaeian.]  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  as  the  com- 
mentators observe,  that  the  Erammarian  of  this  name  was 
stained  with  the  vice  imputed  to  him ;  and  we  most  there- 
fore suppose  that  Dante  pots  the  individual  for  the  species, 
and  implies  the  frequency  of  the  crime  among  those  who 
abused  the  opportunities  which  the  education  of  youth  af- 
forded them,  to  so  abominable  a  purpose. 

s  FVanceseo.]  Accorso,  a  Florentine,  interpreted  the  Ro- 
man law  at  Bologna,  and  died  in  1229,  at  the  age  of  78.  His 
authority  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that  of  all  the  other  in- 
terpreters, so  that  Cino  da  Pistoia  termed  him  the  Idol  of 
Advocates.  His  sepulchre,  and  that  of  his  son  Francesco 
here  spoken  of,  is  at  B<^ogna,  with  this  short  epitaph :  **■  Se- 
pulcrum  Accursii  Glossatoris  et^Francisci  ejus  FUii."  See 
Guidi  Panziroli,  De  Claris  Legum  Interpretibus,  lib.  11.  cap. 
xxix.  Lips.  4to.  1721. 

s  Him.]  Andrea  de*  Mozsd,  who,  that  his  scandalous  life 
might  be  less  exposed  to  observation,  was  translated  eithei 
by  Nicolas  III.  or  Boniface  VIIl.  from^  the  see  of  Florence  to 
that  of  Vicenza,  through  which  passes' the  river  Bacchiglione. 
At  the  latter  of  these  places  he  died. 

*  T%e  servants^  8ervanL]  Servo  de*  servi.  SoArio8to,Sat.iil. 

Degli  servi 
To  sia  il  gran  servo. 

*  I  commend  my  Treasure  to  thee.]  Bru]ietto*8  great  work, 
the  Tresor: 

Sieti  raccomandato  *1  mio  Tesoro. 

8o  Giuato  de*  Conti,  in  his  Bella  Mano,  Son.  "  Occhl :" 
Siavi  raccomandato  11  mio  Tesoro.. 
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Journeying  along  the  pier,  which  crosses  the  sand,  they  are 
now  so  near  the  end  of  it  as  to  hear  the  noise  of  the 
stream  foiling  into  the  eighth  circle,  when  they  meet  the 
spirits  of  three  military  men ;  who  judging  Dante,  from 
his  dress,  to  be  a  countryman  of  theirs,  entreat  him  to 
stop.  He  complies,  and  speaks  with  them.  The  two 
Poets  then  reach  the  place  ^here  the  water  descends, 
being  the  termination  of  this  third  compartment  in  the 
seventh  circle ;  and  here  Virgil  having  thrown  down  into 
the  hollow  a  cord,  wherewith  Dante  was  girt,  they  be- 
hold at  that  signal  a  monstroos  and  horrible  fignre  come 
swimming  np  to  them. 

Now  came  I  where  the  water's  din  was  heard, 
As  down  it  fell  into  the  other  round. 
Resounding  like  the  hum  of  swarming  bees : 
When  forth  together  issued  from  a  troop, 
That  pass'd  beneath  the  fierce  tormenting  storm, 
Three  spirits,  running  swift    They  towards  us  came, 
And  each  one  cried  aloud,  '*  Oh  !  do  thou  stay. 
Whom,  by  the  fashion  of  thy  garb,  we  deem 
To  be  some  inmate  of  our  evil  land." 

Ah  me !  what  wounds  I  mark'd  upon  their  limbs, 
Recent  and  old,  inflicted  by  the  flames  ! 
E'en  the  remembrance  of  them  grieves  me  yet 

Attentive  to  their  cry,  my  teacher  paused. 
And  tum'd  to  me  his  visage,  and  then  spake : 
"  Wait  now :  our  courtesy  these  merit  well : 
And  were  't  not  for  the  nature  of  the  place. 
Whence  glide  the  fiery  darts,  I  should  have  said. 
That  haste  had  better  suited  thee  than  them." 

They,  when  we  stopp'd,  resumed  their  ancient  wail 
And,  soon  as  they  had  reach'd  us,  all  the  three 
Whirl'd  round  together  in  one  restless  wheel. 
As  naked  champions,  smear'd  with  slippery  oil, 
Are  wont,  intent,  to  watch  their  place  of  hold 
And  vantage,  ere  in  closer  strife  they  meet ; 
Thus  e^ch  one,  as  he  wheel'd,  his  countenance 
At  me  directed,  so  that  opposite 
The  neck  moved  ever  to  the  twinkling  feet. 

"  If  wo  of  this  unsound  and  dreary  waste," 
Thus  one  began,  **  added  to  our  sad  cheer 
Thus  peel'd  with  flame,  do  call  forth  scorn  on  us 
And  our  entreaties,  let  our  great  renown 
Incline  thee  to  inform  us  who  thou  art, 
That  dost  imprint,  with  living  feet  unharm'd, 

*        9 
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The  soil  of  HelL    He,  in  whoee  track  thou 
My  stepe  punuingr,  naked  though  be  be 
And  reft  of  all,  was  of  more  high  estate 
Than  thou  believest ;  grandchild  of  the  chaste 
Gaaldrada,^  him  they  GaidDgaeiTa  eall'd. 
Who  in  his  lifetime  many  a  noble  act^ 
Achieved,  both  by  his  wisdom  and  his  sword. 
The  other,  next  to  me  that  beats  the  sand. 


1  OMmUrada.]  GnaldndawM  thedaiuditerof  BelUndonc 
Bertif  of  whom  mentloa  is  made  in  the  Paradise,  Canto  zv 
andxvi.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Ravignanit  a  branch  of 
the  Adimarl.  The  Emperor  Otho  IV.  being  at  a  festival  in 
Florence,  where  Goaidrada  was  present,  was  struck  with  her 
beauty ;  and  inquiring  who  she  was,  was  answered  by  Bel- 
lincione,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  who,  if  it  was  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  would  make  her  admit  the  honor  of  ids 
salute.  On  overhearing  this,  she  arose  firom  her  seat,  and 
blushing,  in  an  animated  tone  of  voice,  desired  her  &ther 
that  he  would  not  be  so  liberal  in  his  offers,  for  that  no  man 
should  ever  be  allowed  that  freedom  except  him  who  should 
be  her  lawAil  husband.  The  Emperor  was  not  less  delighted 
by  her  resolute  modesty  than  he  had  before  been  by  the 
loveliness  of  her  person ;  and  calling  to  him  Guide,  one  of  his 
barons,  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage ;  at  the  same  time  rais- 
ing him  to  the  rank  of  a  count,  and  bestowing  on  her  the 
whole  of  Casentino,  and  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Romagna, 
as  her  portion.  Two  sons  were  the  oApring  of  this  union, 
Guglielmo  and  Ruggieri ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  father  of 
Guidoguerra,  a  man  of  great  military  skill  and  ]m)wess ;  who, 
at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Florentines  of  the  Guelph  party, 
was  signally  instrumental  to  the  victory  obtained  at  Bene- 
vento,  by  Charles  of  Ai\jou,  over  Manfredi,  Kieg  of  Naples, 
in  1965.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  victory  was  thio 
expulsion  of  the  Ghlbellini,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Guelfi  at  Florence. 

Borgliini,  (Disc,  deir  Orig.  di  Firenze,  edlz.  1755,  page  6,) 
as  cited  by  Lombardi,  endeavors,  by  a  comparison  of  dates, 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  above  relation  of  6ualdrada*s  an- 
swer to  her  father,  which  is  found  in  6.  Viliani,  lib.  v.  cap.  37 ; 
and  Lombardi  adds,  that  if  it  had  l)een  true,  Bellincione 
would  have  been  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  eighteenth  Canto 
of  Hell,  rather  than  of  being  mentioned  with  praise  in  the 
Paradise :  to  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  proposal  of 
the  father,  however  irreconcilable  it  may  be  to  onf  notions 
of  modem  refinement,  might  possibly  in  those  times  have 
been  considered  rather  as  a  sportive  sally  than  as  a  serious 
exposure  of  his  daughter's  innocence.  The  incident  is  re- 
lated in  a  manner  very  unfavorable  to  Berti,  by  Francesco 
Bansovino,  in  one  of  his  Novelle,  inserted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Roscoe  in  his  entertaining  selection  Bmm  the  Italian  Novel- 
ists, V.  iil.  p  137. 

s  Many  a  noble  act-l 

Molto  egli  oprb  col  senno  e  con  la  roano. 

T49S0,  O.  X>.,  c.  L  8t  1. 
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Is  Aldobrandi,^  u&me  deserving  well, 
In  the  upper  world,  of  honor  ;  and  myself. 
Who  in  this  torment  do  partake  with  them. 
Am  Rusticucci/  whom,  past  doubt,  my  wife, 
Of  savage  temper,  more  than  aught  beside 
Hath  to  this  evil  brought"     If  from  the  fire 
I  had  been  sheltered,  down  amidst  them  straight 
I  then  had  cast  me  ;  nor  my  guide,  I  deem. 
Would  have  restrained  my  going :  but  that  fear 
Of  the  dire  burning  vanquii£'d  the  desire. 
Which  made  me  easer  of  their  wish'd  embrace. 

I  then  began :   "  Not  scorn,  but  grief  much  more, 
Such  as  long  time  alone  can  cure,  your  doom 
Fix'd  deep  within  me,  soon  as  this  my  lord 
Spake  words,  whose  tenor  taught  me  to  expect 
That  such  a  race,  as  ye  are,  was  at  hand. 
I  am  a  countryman  of  vours,  who  still 
Affectionate  have  utterd,  and  have  heard 
Your  deeds  and  names  renown'd.    Leaving  the  gall. 
For  the  sweet  fruit  I  go,  that  a  sure  guide 
Hath  promised  to  m^.    But  behooves,  that  far 
As  to  the  centre  first  I  downward  tend." 

**  So  may  long  space  thy  spurit  guide  thy  limbs," 
He  answer  straight  retum'd ;  "  and  so  thy  fame 
Shine  bright  when  thou  art  gone,  as  thou  shalt  tell, 
If  courtesy  and  valor,  as  they  wont, 
Dwell  in  our  city,  or  have  vanish'd  clean : 
For  one  amidst  us  late  condemned  to  wail, 
Boruere,'  yonder  walking  with  his  peeis. 
Grieves  us  no  little  by  the*  news  he  brings." 

"  An  upstart  multitude  and  sudden  gains, 
Pride  and  excess,  O  Florence  !  have  in  thee 
Engendered,  so  that  now  in  tears  thou  moum*st !" 

Thus  cried  I,  with  my  face  upraised,  and  they 
All  three,  who  for  an  answer  took  my  words, 
Look'd  at  each  other,  as  men  look  when  truth 

1  jSldobrandi.}  Tegghiaio  Aldobrandl  was  of  the  noble 
fiunily  of  Adimaii,  andmach  est^med for  his  military  talenti. 
He  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  Florentines  from  the  attack 
which  they  meditated  against  the  Siennese :  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  counsel  occasioned  the  memorable  defeat  wUch 
the  former  sustained  at  Montaperto,  and  the  consequent  ban- 
ishment of  the  Guelfl  from  Florence. 

s  Rustinteci.]  Giacopo  RusUcncci,  a  Florentine,  lemaric- 
able  for  his  opulence  and  the  generosity  <^  his  spirit. 

*  Borsiere.]  Guglielmo  Borsiere,  another  Florentine,  whom 
Boccaccio,  in  a  story  which  he  relates  of  him,  terms  "a  roan 
of  courteous  and  elegant  manners,  and  of  great  readinem  in 
eonverwtior.**    Dec  Oiom.y  i.  Abo.  8. 
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Ck>me0  to  their  ear.    "  If  at  so  little  cost/" 
They  all  at  once  rejoined,  **  thou  satisfy 
Others  who  quesUon  thee,  O  happy  thou  ! 
Gifted  with  words  so  apt  to  speak  thy  thought 
Wherefore,  if  thou  escape  thm  darksome  clme, 
Returning  to  behold  the  radiant  stars, 
When  thou  with  pleasure  shalt  retrace  the  past,* 
See  that  of  us  thou  speak  among  mankind." 

This  said,  they  broke  the  circle,  and  so  swift 
Fled,  that  as  pinions  seem^d  their  nimble  feet 

Not  in  so  short  a  time  might  one  have  said 
**  Amen,"  as  they  had  vanished.     Straight  my  guide 
Pursued  his  track.     I  foUow'd:  and  small  space 
Had  we  pass'd  onward,  when  the  water's  sound 
Was  now  so  near  at  hand,  that  we  had  scarce 
Heard  one  another's  speech  for  the  loud  din. 

E'en  as  the  river,'  that  first  holds  its  course 
Unmingled,  from  the  Mount  of  Vesulo, 
On  the  left  side  of  Apennhie,  toward 
The  east,  which  Acquacheta  higher  up 
They  call,  ere  it  descend  into  the  vale, 
At  Forli,^  by  that  name  no  longer  known. 
Rebellows  o'er  Saint  Benedict,  roU'd  on 
From  the  Alpine  summit  down  a  precipice. 
Where  space^  enough  to  lodge  a  thousand  spreads ; 
Thus  downward  from  a  craggy  steep  we  found 


1  Jlt  80  little  cost.]  They  intimate  to  oar  Poet  (as  Lom- 
bardiwell  observes)  the  inconveniences  to  which  his  freedom 
of  speech  was  about  to  expose  him  in  the  fliture  course  of 
his  life. 

3  When  thou  with  pleasure  shalt  retrace  the  past.] 

duando  ti  gioveri  dicere  io  fiii. 

So  Tasso,  6.  L.,  c.  xv.  st.  38 : 

Q.uanda  mi  giover^  narrar  altrui 
Le  novitd  vedute,  e  dire  ;  io  fui. 

•  E'en  as  the  river.]  He  compares  the  fall  of  Phlegethon 
to  that  of  the  Montone  (a  river  in  Romagna)  from  the  Apen- 
nine  above  the  Abbey  of  St.  Benedict.  All  the  other  streams, 
that  rise  between  the  sources  of  the  Po  and  the  Montone,  and 
fkll  fVom  the  left  side  of  the  Apennine,  join  the  Po,  and  ac 
company  it  to  the  sea. 

*  Jit  Ihrli.]  Because  there  it  loses  the  name  of  Acqua- 
cheta, and  takes  that  of  Montone. 

6  Where  space.]  Either  because  LLe  abbey  was  capable  of 
containing  more  than  those  who  o>:cnpied  it,  or  because  (says 
Landino)  the  lords  of  that  territwy,  as  Boccaccio  related  on 
the  authority  of  the  abbot,  had  intended  to  build  a  castle  near 
the  water-ftll,  and  to  collect  within  its  walls  the  population 
t»f  the  neighboring  villages. 
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That  this  daric  wave  reBoanded,  roaring  load, 
So  that  the  ear  its  clamor  soon  had  Btuim'd. 

I  had  a  cord^  that  braced  my  girdle  round, 
Wherewith  I  erst  had  thought  fast  bound  to  take 
The  painted  leopard.    This  when  I  had  all 
Unloosened  from  me  (so  my  master  bade) 
.  I  gathered  up,  and  stretched  it  forth  to  him. 
Then  to  the  right  he  tum'd,  and  from  the  brink 
Standing  few  paces  distant,  cast  it  down 
Into  the  deep  abyss.    **  And  somewhat  strange," 
Thus  to  myself  I  spake,  "  signal  so  strange 
Betokens,  which  my  guide  with  earnest  eye 
Thus  follows."    Ah !  what  caution  must  men  use 
With  those  who  look  not  at  the  deed  alone. 
But  spy  into  the  thoughts  with  subtle  skill.* 

"  Quickly  i^all  come,"  he  said,  "  what  I  expect ; 
Thine  eye  discover  quickly  that,  whereof 
Thy  thought  is  dreaming."     Ever  to  that  truth,' 
Which  but  the  semblance  of  a  falsehood  wears, 
A  man,  if  possible,  should  bar  his  lip ; 
Since,  although  blameless,  he  incurs  reproach. 


1  A  eord,]  This  passage,  as  it  is  confessed  by  Landino, 
involves  a  fiction  sufficiently  obscure.  His  own  attempt  to 
unravel  it  does  not  much  lessen  the  difficulty.  That  which 
Lombardi  has  made  is  something  better.  It  is  believed  that 
our  Poet,  in  the  eailier  part  of  his  life,  had  entered  into  the 
order  of  St  Francis.  By  observing  the  rules  of  that  profes- 
sion, he  had  designed  to  mortifV  his  carnal  appetites,  or,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "  to  take  the  painted  leopard*'  (that  animal, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  note  to  the  first  Canto,  repre- 
sented Pleasure)  "  with  this  cord."  This  part  of  the  habit  he 
is  now  desired  by  Virgil  to  talce  off;  and  it  is  thrown  down 
the  gulf,  to  allure  C^eryon  to  them  with  the  expectation  c^ 
carrying  down  one  who  had  cloaked  his  iniquities  under  the 
garb  of  penitence  and  self-m<Nrtification ;  and  thus  (to  apply 
to  Dante  on  this  occasion  the  wcH'ds  of  Biilton) 

He,  as  Franciscan,  thought  to  pass  disguised. 
*  But  spy  into  the  thmigkU  with  subtle  skill.} 

&onrise  Uranio,  che  per  entro  vede 
611  altrui  pensier  col  senno. 

Menxini.  Sonetto.    Mentre  to  dofmta. 

s  Ever  to  that  truth.']  This  memorable  apophthegm  is  re- 
peated by  Lnigl  Pulci  and  Trissino : 

Sem^  a  quel  ver,  eh*  ha  &ccia  di  menzogna, 
E  piu  senno  tacer  la  lingua  cheta, 
Che  spesso  senza  colpa  to.  vergogna. 

MorgaiUe  Magg.^  c.  zxlv. 
La  veritA,  che  par  mensogna, 
81  dovrebbe  tacer  dall'  uom  ch*  i  saggio. 

Italia  ZAk^  c  zvi. 
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But  tileiice  here  were  vain ;  and  by  these  notes,' 
Which  now  I  sing,  reader,  I  swear  to  thee, 
So  may  they  favor  find  to  latest  times ! 
That  through  the  gross  and  mozky  air  I  spied 
A  shape  come  swimming  up,  that  might  have  queli'd 
The  stoutest  heart  with  wonder ;  in  such  guise 
As  one  retoms,  who  hath  been  down  to  loose 
An  anchor  grappled  fast  against  some  rock, 
Or  to  aught  else  that  in  the  salt  wave  lies. 
Who,  upward  springing,  close  draws  in  his  feet. 

CANTO    XVII. 


ARGUMENT. 
The  rooDster  6«ryon  is  described ;  to  whom  whiie  Virgil  is 
speaking  in  order  that  he  may  carry  them  both  down  to 
the  next  circle,  Dante,  by  permission,  goes  a  little  farther 
along  the  edge  of  the  v<Ha,  to  descry  me  third  species  of 
sinners  contained  in  this  compartment,  namely,  those  who 
have  done  violence  to  Art ;  and  then  returning  to  his  mas- 
ter, they  both  descend,  seated  on  the  back  of  Geryon. 

"  Lo !  the  fell  monster^  with  the  deadly  sting, 
Who  passes  mountains,  breaks  through  fenced  walls 
And  firm  embattled  spears,  and  with  his  filth 
Taints  all  the  world."   Thus  me  my  guide  addressed. 
And  beckon'd  him,  that  he  should  come  to  shore, 
Near  to  the  stony  causeway's  utmost  edge. 

Forthwith  that  image  vile  of  Fraud  appeared, 
His  head  and  upper  part  exposed  on  land. 
But  laid  not  on  the  shore  his  bestial  train. 
His  face  the  semblance  of  a  just  man's  wore. 
So  kind  and  gracious  was  its  outward  cheer ; 
The  rest  was  serpent  all :  two  shaggy  claws 
Reach'd  to  the  arm-pits ;  and  the  back  and  breast. 
And  either  side,  were  painted  o'er  with  nodes 
And  orbits.    Colors  variegated  more 
Nor  Turks  nor  Tartars  e'er  on  cloth  of  state 
With  interchangeable  embroidery  wove> 

1  By  these  notes.]    So  Frezzi : 

Per  queste  rime  mie,  lettor,  ti  giuro. 

//  Qnadrir.,  Ub.  iii.  cap.  16 

In  like  manner,  Pindar  confirms  his  veracity  by  an  oath : 

Na2  nd  yoLp  'Opirov,  kyiav  Sd^av, 

J^em.j  xi.  30. 

which  is  imitated,  as  usual,  by  Ohiabrera : 

Ed  io  lungo  il  Permesso 

Sacro  alio  Muse  obligherb  mia  fede. 

Cam.  Eriochey  xUil.  75. 
<  The  feil  numster.]    Fraud. 
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Nor  spread  Arachno  o'er  her  curious  loom. 
As  oft-times  a  light  skiff,  moor'd  to  the  shore, 
Stands  part  in  water,  part  upon  the  land ; 
Or,  as  where  dwells  the  greedy  German  boor. 
The  beaver  settles,  watching  for  his  prey ; 
So  on  the  rim,  that  fenced  the  sand  with  rock, 
Sat  perch'd  the  fiend  of  evil.    In  the  void 
61ancing,^his  tail  uptum'd  its  venomous  fork, 
With  sting  like  scorpion's  arm'd.    Then  thus  my 

guide: 
**  Now  need  our  way  must  turn  few  steps  apart, 
Far  as  to  that  ill  beast,  who  couches  there." 

Thereat,  toward  the  right  our  downward  course 
We  shaped,  and,  better  to  escape  the  flame 
And  burning  marl,  ten  paces  on  the  verge 
Proceeded.    Soon  as  we  to  him  arrive, 
A  little  farther  on  mine  eye  beholds 
A  tribe  of  spirits,  seated  on  the  sand 
Near  to  the  void.     Forthwith  my  master  spake : 
**  That  to  the  full  thy  knowledge  may  extend 
Of  all  this  round  contains,  go  now,  and  mark 
The  mien  these  wear :  but  hold  not  long  discourse. 
Till  thou  retumest,  I  with  him  meantime 
Will  pariey,  that  to  us  he  may  vouchsafe 
The  aid  of  his  strong  shoulders."     Thus  alone. 
Yet  forward  on  the  extremity  I  paced 
Of  that  seventh  circle,  where  the  mournful  tribe 
Were  seated.    At  the  eyes  forth  gush'd  their  pangs. 
Against  the  vapors  and  the  torrid  s<h1 
Alternately  their  shifting  hands  they  plied. 
Thus  use  the  dogs  in  summer  still  to  ply 
Their  jaws  and  feet  by  turns,  when  bitten  sore 
By  gnats,  or  flies,  or  gadflies  swarming  round. 

Noting  the  visages  of  some,  who  lay 
Beneath  the  pelting  of  that  dolorous  fire. 
One  of  them  all  I  knew  not ;  but  perceived. 
That  pendent  from  his  neck  each  bore  a  pouch^ 
With  colors  and  with  emblems  various  mark'd. 
On  which  it  seem'd  as  if  their  eye  did  feed. 

And  when,  among  them,  looking  round  I  came, 
A  yellow  purse^  I  saw  with  azure  wrought, 

1  wtf  poudi.\  A  purse,  wher«oii  the  armorial  bearings  of 
each  were  emblazoned.  According  to  Landino,  our  poet 
implies  that  the  usurer  can  pretend  to  no  other  honor  than 
•uch  as  he  derives  f^rom  his  purse  and  his  family.  The  de- 
scription of  persons  by  their  heraldic  insignia  is  remarkable 
both  on  the  present  and  several  other  occasions  in  this  poem. 

*  j9  yellow  purse.]  The  arms  of  the  Gianfigliazzl  of  Florence. 
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That  wore  a  lkm'«  countenaiice  and  port. 

Then,  still  my  sigfat  panaing  its  career, 

Another*  I  beheld,  than  blood  mere  red, 

A  gooee  diq>lay  of  whiter  wing  than  curd. 

And  one,  who  bore  a  fat  and  azure  swine* 

Pictured  on  his  white  scrip,  addressed  me  thus: 

"  What  dost  thou  in  this  deep  7    Go  now  and  know, 

Sitace  yet  thou  lirest,  that  my  neighbor  here 

Vitaliwo'  on  my  left  shall  sit 

A  Paduan  with  these  Florentines  am  I. 

Oft-times  they  thunder  in  mine  ears,  exclauning, 

*  Oh  I  haste  that  noble  knight,*  he  who  the  pouch 

<  With  the  three  goat^  wiU  bring.'"    This  said,  he 

writhed 
The  mouth,  and  loU'd  the  tongue  out,  like  an  ox 
That  licks  his  nostrils.     I,  lest  longer  stay 
He  ill  might  brook,  who  bade  me  stay  not  long, 
Backward  my  steps  from  those  sad  spirits  tum'd. 

My  guide  already  seated  on  the  haunch 
Of  the  fierce  animal  I  found ;  and  thus 
He  me  encouraged.    "  Be  thou  stout :  be  bold. 
Down  such  a  steep  flight  must  we  now  descend. 
Mount  thou  before :  for,  that  no  power  the  tail 
May  have  to  harm  thee,  I  will  be  i'  th'  midst" 

As  <me,'  who  hath  an  ague  fit  so  near. 
His  nails  already  are  tum'd  blue,  and  he 
Quiveis  all  o'er,  if  he  but  eye  the  shade ; 
Such  was  my  cheer  at  hearing  of  his  words. 
But  shame^  soon  interposed  her  threat,  who  makes 


1  Another.]  Thoie  of  the  Ubbriachi,  another  Flcnentiiie 
fiunily  of  high  distinctioii. 

*  Jl  fat  and  azure  tvnne.\  The  arms  of  the  ScroTigni,  a 
noble  family  of  Padtia. 

*  Fitaliano.]    VitalMno  del  Dente,  a  Paduan. 

«  That  noble  knighu'\  Giovanni  Bujamonti,  a  Florentine 
Qsmrer,  tlie  most  infamous  of  his  time. 

*  Goata.]  Monti,  in  his  Proposta,  had  introduced  a  fkce- 
tious  dialogue  on  the  supposed  mistake  made  in  the  interpre- 
taUon  of  this  word  *'  Becchi'*  by  the  compilers  of  the  Delia 
Crusca  Dictionary,  who  translated  it  "goats,**  instead  of 
"beaks."  He  afterwards  saw  his  own  error,  and  had  the 
ingenuousness  to  confess  it  in  the  Appendix,  p.  374.  Hav- 
ing in  the  former  editions  of  this  WOTk  been  betrayed  into 
the  same  misunderstanding  of  my  author,  I  cannot  do  less 
than  fbUow  so  good  an  example,  by  acknowledging  and  coi^ 
recting  it. 

«  As  one.\  Dante  trembled  with  fear,  like  a  man  who,  ex- 
pecting the  return  of  a  quartan  ague,  shakes  even  at  the 
sight  of  a  place  made  cool  by  the  shade. 

"f  But  alume.'l  I  have  followed  the  reading  in  YellateUo*s 
edition. 
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The  servant  bold  in  presence  of  his  lord. 

I  settled  me  upon  those  shonlders  huge, 
And  would  have  said,  but  that  the  words  to  aid 
My  purpose  came  not,  *^  Look  thou  clasp  me  firm.' 

But  he  whose  succor  then  not  first  I  proved, 
Soon  as  I  mounted,  in  his  arms  aloft, 
Embracing,  held  me  up  ;  and  thus  he  spake : 
"  Geryon !  now  move  thee :  be  thy  wheeling  gyres 
Of  ample  circuit,  easy  thy  descent. 
Think  on  the  unusual  burden  thou  sustain'st." 

As  a  small  vessel,  backening  out  from  land, 
Her  station  quits  ;  so  thence  the  monster  loosed. 
And,  when  he  felt  himself  at  large,  tum'd  round 
There,  where  the  breast  had  been,  his  forked  tail. 
Thus,  like  an  eel,  outstretched  at  length  he  steered, 
Gathering  the  air  up  with  retractile  claws. 

Not  greater  was  the  dread,  when  Phaeton 
The  reins  let  (kop  at  random,  whence  high  heaven, 
Whereof  signs  yet  appear,  was  wrapt  in  flames  ; 
Nor  when  ill-fated  Icarus  pierceived. 
By  liquefaction  of  the  scalded  wax. 
The  trusted  pennons  loosen'd  from  his  loins. 
His  sire  exclaiming  loud,  "  III  way  thou  keep'st," 
Than  was  my  dread,  when  round  me  on  each  part 
The  air  I  view'd,  and  other  object  none 
Save  the  fell  beast.     He,  slowly  sailing,  wheels 
His  downward  motion,  unobserved  of  me, 
But  that  the  wind,  arising  to  my  face, 
Breathes  on  me  from  below.     Now  on  our  right 
I  heard  the  cataract  beneath  us  leap  []dore, 

With  hideous  crash ;  whence  bending  down  to  ex- 
New  terror  I  conceived  at  the  steep  plunge  ; 
For  flames  I  saw,  and  waitings  smote  mine  ear : 
So  that,  all  tremblin?,  close  I  crouch'd  my  limbs* 
And  then  distinguish  d,  unperceived  before, 
By  the  dread  torments  that  on  every  side 
Drew  nearer,  how  our  downward  course  we  wound. 

As  falcon,  that  hath  long  been  on  the  wing, 
But  lure  nor  bird  hath  seen,  while  in  despair 
The  falconer  cries, "  Ah  me !  thou  stoop'st  to  earth," 
Wearied  descends,  whence  nimbly  he  arose 
In  many  an  airy  wheel,  and  hghting  sits 

Ma  vei^ogna  mi  fe  le  sue  minacce ; 
which  appears  preferable  to  the  common  one, 

Ma  vei^ogna  mi  (er,  &c. 
It  is  necessary  that  I  should  observe  this,  because  it  has 
been  imputed  to  me  as  a  mistalce. 
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At  diitauce  from  hn  lord  in  angry  mood ; 
So  Geryon  lightmg  places  us  on  foot 
Low  down  at  base  of  the  deep-fiiiTow'd  rock, 
And,  of  his  burden  there  discharged,  forthwith 
Sprang  forward,  like  an  arrow  from  the  string 


^^^f^0^0^^i^^^^f*^^0^0^^^m 


CANTO  XVIII. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Poet  deteribes  the  titoatioa  and  fcHin  of  the  eighth  circle, 
divided  into  ten  gaifs,  which  contain  as  many  mflferent  de- 
scriptioas  of  fraudnlent  sinners ;  but  in  the  jnwsent  Canto 
he  treats  only  of  two  srals :  the  first  is  of  those  who,  either 
for  their  own  pleasure,  or  for  that  of  another,  have  seduced 
any  woman  from  her  duty;  and  these  are  scourged  of 
demons  in  the  first  gulf:  the  other  sort  is  of  flatterers,  who 
in  the  second  gulf  are  condemned  to  remain  inunersed  in 
filth. 

Thbrb  is  a  place  within  the  depths  of  hell 
C^li'd  M alebolge^  all  of  rock  dark-stain'd 
With  hue  ferruginous,  e'en  as  the  steep 
That  round  it  circling  winds.     Right  in  the  midst 
Of  that  abominable  region  yawns 
A  spacious  gulf  profound,  whereof  the  frame 
Due  time  shall  tell.     The  circle,  that  remains. 
Throughout  its  round,  between  the  gulf  and  base 
Of  the  high  craggy  banks,  successive  forms 
Ten  bastions,  in  its  hollow  bottom  raised. 

As  where,  to  guard  the  walls,  full  many  a  foss 
Begirds  some  stately  castle,  sure  defence^ 
Afibrding  to  the  space  within ;  so  here 
Were  modelled  these :  and  as  like  fortresses, 

1  Sure  defence.}    La  parte  dov'  e*  son  rendon  sicura. 
This  is  the  common  reading ;  besides  which  there  are  two 
others: 

La  parte  dove  il  Sol  rende  fignra ; 
antf^ 

La  parte  dov'  ei  son  rende  figura : 

the  former  of  which  two,  Lombard!  says,  is  found  in  Daniello^s 
edition,  printed  at  Venice,  1568 ;  in  that  printed  in  the  same 
city  with  the  commentaries  of  Landino  and  Vellutello,  1572; 
aKid  also  in  some  MSS.  The  latter,  which  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  being  genuine,  was  adopted  by  LomlMurdi  him- 
self, on  the  authority  of  a  text  supposed  to  l)e  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Filippo  Villanl,  but  so  defaced  by  the  alterations 
made  In  it  by  some  less  skilftil  hand,  that  me  traces  of  the 
old  ink  were  with  difficulty  recovered ;  and  it  has,  since  the 

Sublication  of  Lombardi's  edition,  been  met  with  also  in  the 
lonte  Cassino  MS. 

Monti  is  decided  in  l^vor  of  Lombardi's  reading,  and  Blagioll 
opposed  to  it 
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E'en  firoiB  their  threshold  to  thft.briBk  mitbout) 
Are  flank'd  with  bridges ;  from  the  rock'alow  base 
Thus  flinty  paths  advanced,  that  'cross  the  mofcvi 
And  dikes  struck  onward  fieur  as  to  the  gulf, 
That  in  one  bound  collected  cuts  them  oS. 
Such  was  the  place,  wherein  we  found  ounelves 
From  Geryon's  back  dislodged.    The  bard  to  left 
Held  on  his  way,  and  I  be^d  him  moved. 

On  our  right  hand  new  misery  I  saw, 
New  pains,  new  executioners  of  wrath. 
That  swarming  peopled  the  first  chasm.    Belt^ 
Were  naked  sinnenk     Hitherward  they  came, 
Meeting  our  faces,  from  the  middle  point ; 
With  us  beyond,^  but  with  a  larger  stride. 
E'en  thus  the  Romans,^  when  the  year  returns 
Of  Jubilee,  with  better  speed  to  rid 
The  thronging  multitudes,  their  means  devise 
For  such  as  pass  the  bridge  ;  that  on  one  side  * 

All  front  toward  the  castle,  and  ai^roach 
Saint  Peter's  fane,  on  the  other  tolrards  the  mount 

Each  diveise  way,  along  the  grisly  .rock, 
Hom'd  demons  I  beheld,  with  ladies  huge, 
That  on  their  back  unmercifully  smote. 
Ah  !  how  they  made  them  bound  at  the  first  stripe ! 
None  for  the  second  waited,  nor  the  third. 

Meantime,  as  on  I  pass'd,  one  met  my  4nght, 
Whom  soon  as  view'd,  **  Of  him,"  cried  I,  **  not  vet 
Mine  eye  hath  had  his  filL"     I  therefore  stay'd' 
My  feet  to  scan  him,  and  the  teacher  kind 
Paused  with  me,  and  comsented  I  should  walk 
Backward  a  space  ;  and  the  tormented  spirit. 
Who  thought  to  hide  him,  bent  his  visage  down. 

1  fFitk  us  beg^nd.}  Beyond  the  middle  point  they  tfBded 
the  same  way  with  ns,  but  their  pace  was  quicker  than 
ours. 

s  E'en  thut  the  RimunuJ]  In  the  year  1300,  Pope  Bonl^ce 
Vni^  to  remedy  the  inccmvenience  occasioned  by  the  ^ress 
of  people  who  were  passing  over  the  bridge  of  BU  Angelo 
dnnng  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  caused  It  to  be  divided  length- 
wise oy  a  partition ;  and  ordered,  that  all  those  who  were 
going  to  St  Peter's  should  keep  one  side,  and  those  returning, 
the  other.  6.  Villani,  who  was  present,  describes  the  <mler 
that  was  preserved,  lib.  viii.  cap.  36.  It  was  at  this  time,  and 
on  this  ocoasicm,  as  Uie  honest  histcNrian  tells  us,  that  he  first 
conceived  the  design  of  "  compiling  his  book." 

*  /  tkerrfore  stayed.}  **  I  piedi  affissi"  is  the  reading  of  the 
Nldobeatina  edition ;  but  Lombard!  is  under  an  error,  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  other  editions  have  **  gli  occhi  affisai ;" 
for  VelluteUo's,  at  least,  printed  in  1544,  agrees  with  the 
Nldobeatina. 
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Bat  it  ftvifl'^  him  nMfht ;  for  I  exdaim'd  : 

**  Thou  wb*  d«t  cast  thine  eye  upon  the  groand, 

Unl««  thy  tetures  do  belie  thee  much, 

Venedico'  art  thou.    But  what  bringa  thee 

Into  this  bitter  seadbning  V**    He  replied : 

**  Unwillingly  I  answer  to  thy  words. 

But  thy  clear  speech,  that  to  my  mind  recalls 

The  world  I  once  inhabited,  constrains  me. 

Know  then  'twas  I  who  led  fair  Ghisda 

To  do  the  Marquis'  will,  however  fame 

The  shameful  tide  have  bruited.    Nor  alone, 

Bologna  hither  sendeth  me  to  mourn. 

Rather  with  us  the  place  is  so  o'erthrong'd, 

That  not  so  many  tongues  this  day  are  tau^t, 

Betwixt  the  Reno  and  Savena's  stream, 

To  Answer  Sipa*  in  their  country's  phrase. 

And  if  of  that  securer  proof  thou  need, 

iftemember  but  our  craving  thirst  for  gold." 

Him  qpeaking  thus,  a  demon  with  his  thong 
Struck  and  exdaim'd,  "  Away,  corrupter !  here 
Women  are  none  for  sale."     Forthwith  I  join'd 
My  escort,  and  few  paces  thence  we  came 
To  where  a  rock  forth  issued  from,  the  bank. 
That  easily  ascended,  to  the  right 
Upon  its  splinter  turning,  we  depart 
From  those  eternal  barriers.    When  arrived 
Where,  underneath,  the  gaping  arch  lets  pass 
The  scourged  souls :  **  Pause  here,"  the  teacher  said, 
"  And  let  these  others  miserable  now 
Strike  on  thy  ken  ;  faces  not  yet  beheld. 
For  that  together  they  with  us  lave  walk'd." 

From  the  old  bridge  we  eyed  the  pack,  who  came 
From  the  other  side  toward  us,  like  the  rest, 
Ez0(siate  from  the  lash.     My  gentle  guide. 
By  me  unqUestion'd,  thus  his  speech  resumed : 


1  Fenedico,]     Venedico  Caccianimico,  a  Boic^ese,  who 

Srevailed  on  his  sister  Ghisoia  to  prostitute  herself  to  Obizzo 
a  Este,  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  whom  we  have  seen  among  the 
tyrants,  Canto  xii. 

9  Seasoning:]  Salse.  Monti,  in  his  Proposta,  following 
Benvenuto  da  Imoia,  takes  this  to  be  the  name  of  a  place.  If 
so,  a  play  must  have  been  Intended  on  the  word,  which  can- 
not be  preserved  in  English. 

s  7b  answer  Bipa.]  He  denotes  Bologna  by  its  situation 
between  the  rivers  Savena  to  the  east,  and  Reno  to  the  west 
of  that  city ;  and  by  a  peculiarity  of  dialect,  the  use  of  the 
affirmative  s^ta  instead  either  of ««,  or,  as  Monti  will  have  it, 


3^ 
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«  Behold  that  lofty  shade,  whcOtfb  way  ^mbu 

And  fwemB  too  wo-begone  to  drop  a  Ia(M« 

How  yet  the  legal  aq>ect  he  retams ! 

Jason  is  he,  whose  skill  and  prowess  won 

The  ram  from  Colchus.    To  the  Lemnian  isle 

His  passage  thither  led  him,  when  those  bold 

And  pitiless  women  had  slain  all  their  males. 

There  he  with  tokens  and  fair  witching  words 

Hypsipyle'  beguiled,  a  vii^^  young, 

Who  first  had  all  the  rest  herself  beguiled 

Impregnated,  he  left  her  there  forlorn. 

Such  is  the  guilt  condemns  him  to  this  pam. 

Here  too  Medea's  injuries  are  avenged. 

All  bear  him  company,  who  like  deceit 

To  his  have  practised.    And  thus  much  to  know 

Of  the  first  vale  suffice  thee,  and  of  those 

Whom  its  keen  torments  urge."     Now  had  we  coum 

Where,  crossing  the  next  pier,  the  straitened  path 

Bestrides  its  shoulders  to  another  arch. 

Hence,  in  the  second  chasm  wb  heard  the  g^iests, 
Who  gibber  in  low  melancholy  sounds, 
With  wide-stretch'd  nostrils  snort,  and  on  themsdyes 
Smite  with  their  palms.    Upon  the  banks  a  scurf, 
From  the  foul  steam  condensed,  encrusting  hung, 
That  held  sharp' combat  with  the  sight  and  smeU. 

So  hollow  is  the  depth,  that  from  no  part, 
Save  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky  span, 
Could  I  distinguish  aught    Thus  far  we  came ; 
And  thence  I  saw,  within  the  foss  below, 
A  crowd  immersed  in  ordure,  that  appear'd 
Draff  of  the  himian  body.     There  beneath 
Searching  with  eye  inquisitive,  I  mark'd 
One  with  his  head  so  grimed,  'twere  hard  to  deem 
If  he  were  clerk  or  layman.    Loud  he  cried : 
"  Why  greedily  thus  bendest  more  on  me. 
Than  on  these  other  filthy  ones,  thy  ken  V* 

"  Because,  if  true  my  memory/'  I  replied, 
**  I  heretofore  have  seen  thee  with  dry  locks ; 
And  thou  Alessio'  art,  of  Lucca  sprung. 
Therefore  than  all  the  rest  I  scan  thee  more." 

Then  beating  on  his  brain,  these  words  he  spake : 


KU 


Jl 


^  Sffpsmde.]  See  ApoUoniai  Rhodius,  1.  i.,  aitd  Valerius 
FlaccQS,  1.  li.  Hyp^yft  Aeeeived  the  other  women,  by  con- 
cealing her  &ther  Thoas,  when  they  had  agreed  to  pat  all 
their  males  to  death. 

*  Aleatio.]  Alessio,  of  an  ancient  and  considerable  family 
in  Lucca,  called  the  Interminei. 
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<*  Me  thvs  4ow  down  my  flatteries  have  sunk, 
Wherewith  I  ne'er  enough  could  glut  my  tongne.** 

My  leader  thus :  "  A  little  further  stretch 
Thy  face,  that  thou  the  yieage  well  may'st  note 
Of  that  besotted,  sluttish  courtesan, 
Who  there  doth  rend  her  with  defiled  nails, 
Now  crouching  down,  now  risen  on  her  feet 
Thals^  is  this,  the  harlot,  whose  false  lip 
Answered  her  doting  paramour  that  ask'd, 
<  Thankest  me  much !' — '  Say  rather,  wondrously.' 
And,  seeing  this,  here  satiate  be  our  view.'' 


CANTO  XIX. 


* 


ARGUMENT. 

They  come  to  the  third  gnlf,  wherein  are  punished  those 
who  have  been  goilty  of  simony.  These  are  fixed  with 
the  head  downwuds  in  certain  apertures,  so  that  no  more 
of  them  than  the  legs  appear  without,  and  on  the  soles  of 
their  fyet  are  seen  burning  flames.  Dante  is  talcen  down 
by  his  guide  into  the  bottom  of  the  gulf;  and  there  finds 
Pope  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  whose  evil  deeds,  tocether  with 
those  of  other  pontifis,  are  bitterly  reprehen<fed.  Yirgil 
then  carries  him  up  again  to  the  arch,  which  affords  them 
a  passage  over  the  following  gnlf. 

Wo  to  thee,  Simon  Magus  !  wo  to  you. 
His  wretched  followers  !  who  the  things  of  Grod, 
Which  should  be  wedded  unto  goodness,  them, 
Rapacious  as  ye  are,  do  prostitute 
For  gold  and  silver  in  adultery. 
Now  must  the  trumpet  sound  for  you,  since  yours 
Is  the  third  chasm.     Upon  the  following  vault 
We  now  had  mounted,  where  the  rock  impends 
Directly  o*er  the  centre  of  the  foss. 

Wisdom  Supreme !  how  wonderful  the  art. 
Which  thou  dost  manifest  in  heaven,  in  earth, 
And  in  the  evil  world,  how  just  a  meed 
Allotting  by  thy  virtue  unto  alL 

I  saw  the  livid  stone,  throughout  the  sides 
And  in  its  bottom  full  of  apertures. 
All  equal  in  their  width,  and  circiUar  each. 
Nor  ample  less  nor  larger  they  appear'd 

^  ThcM.]    He  alludes  to  thatjpassage  in  the  Ennuchus  of 
Terence,  wh^e  Thraso  asks  if  Thais  wtts  obliged  to  him  for 
the  present  he  had  sent  her ;  and  Gnatho  replies,  tl^t  she 
had  expressed  her  obligation  in  the  most  forcible  terms. 
T.  Magnas  veto  agere  gratlas  Thais  mihi  t 
O.  Tngentes.  Ewn.^  a.  iii.  s.  i. 
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Than,  in  St  John's  fair  dome^  of  me  belored, 

Those  framed  to  hold  the  pure  baptismal  streams, 

One  of  the  which  I  brake,  some  few  years  past. 

To  save  a  whelming  infant :  and  be  this 

A  seal  to  mideceive  whoever  donbts 

The  motive  of  my  deed.     From  out  the  mouth 

Of  every  one  emerged  a  sinn^s  feet, 

And  of  the  legs  hi^  upward  as  the  calf. 

The  rest  beneath  was  hid.     On  either  foot 

The  soles  were  burning ;  whence  the  flexile  joints 

Glanced  with  such  violent  motion,  as  had  snapped 

Asunder  cards  or  twisted  withs.    As  flame. 

Feeding  on  unctuous  matter,  glides  along 

The  surface,  scarcely  touching  where  it  moves ; 

So  here,  from  heel  to  point,  glided  the  flames. 

**  Master !  say  who  is  he,  than  all  the  rest 
Glancing  in  fiercer  agony,  on  whom 
A  ruddier  flame  doth  prey  V*  I  thus  inquired. 

"  If  thou  be  willing,"  he  replied,  "  that  I 
Carry  thee  down,  where  least  the  slope  bank  falls, 
He  of  himself  shall  tell  thee,  and  his  wrongs." 

I  then :  "  As  pleases  thee,  to  me  is  best. 
Thou  art  my  lonl :  and  know'st  that  ne'er  I  quit 
Thy  will :  what  silence  hides,  that  knowest  thou." 

Thereat  on  the  fourth  pier  we  came,  we  tum'd. 
And  on  our  left  descended  to  the  depth, 
A  narrow  strait,  and  perforated  close. 
Nor  from  his  side  my  leader  set  me  down, 
Till  to  his  orifice  he  brought,  whose  limb 
Quivering  expressed  his  pang.     "  Whoe'er  thou  art, 
9ad  spirit !  thus  reversed,  and  as  a  stake 
Driven  in  the  soil,"  I  in  these  words  began ; 
"  If  thou  be  able,  utter  forth  thy  voice." 

There  stood  I  like  the  friar,  that  doth  shrive 
A  wretch  for  murder  doom'd,  who,  e'en  when  fix'd,* 


1  Saint  JohiCs  fair  dome.'\  The  apertures  in  the  rock  were 
of  the  same  dimensioiis  as  the  fonts  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
at  Florence ;  one  of  which,  Dante  says,  he  had  broken,  to 
rescue  a  child  that  was  playing  near  and  fell  in.  He  inti- 
mates, that.the  motive  of  his  breaking  the  font  had  been  ma- 
liciously represented  by  his  enemies. 

*  WTunfix*d.'\  The  commentators  on  Boccaccio^s  Decame- 
ron, p.  73,  ediz.  Giunti,  1573,  cite  the  words  of  the  statute  by 
which  murderers  were  sentenced  thus  to  suffer  at  Florence. 
*'  Assassinns  trahatur  ad  caudam  mull  seu  asini  usque  ad  lo- 
cum justitise ;  et  ibidem  plantetnr,  capite  deorsum,  ita  quod 
moriatur."  ''Let  the  assassin  be  dragged  at  the  tail  trf*  a 
mule  (NT  ass  to  the  place  of  justice ;  and  there  let  him  be  set 
In  the  ground  with  his  face  downward,  so  that  he  die.** 
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Calleth  him  back,  whence  death  awhil«  delayi. 

He  shouted:  "Ha!  ahvady  itaiidest  there? 
Already  itaiideet  there,  O  Boniface !' 
By  many  a  year  the  writing  ]ria3r'd  me  fake. 
So  early  dost  thoo  surfeit  with  the  wealth. 
For  wtnoh  thon  fearedst  not  in  guile*  to  take 
The  lovely  lady,  and  then  mangle  her?*' 

I  felt  as  those  who,  piercing  not  the  drift 
Of  answer  made  them,  stand  as  if  eiqwsed 
In  mockery,  nor  know  what  to  tejAy ; 
When  Virgil  thus  admonish'd :  **  Tell  him  quick, 
*  I  am  not  he,  not  he  whom  thon  believest' " 

And  I,  as  was  enjoin'd  me,  straight  relied. 

That  heard,  the  spirit  all  did  wrraich  lus  feet. 
And,  sighing,  next  in  wofiil  accent  spake : 
"  What  then  of  me  requirest  ?    If  to  know 
So  much  imports  thee,  who  I  am,  that  thou 
Hast  therefore  down  the  bank  descended,  learn 
That  in  the  mighty  mantle  I  was  robed,' 
And  <^  a  she-bear  was  indeed  the  son, 
So  eager  to  advance  my  whelps,  that  there 
My  having  in  my  purse  above  I  stow'd, 
And  here  myself.     Under  my  head  are  dragged 
The  rest,  my  predecessors  in  the  guMt 
Of  simony.     Stretch'd  at  theur  length,  they  lie 
Along  an  opening  in  the  rock.     Midst  them 
I  also  low  shall  foil,  soon  as  he  comes. 
For  whom  I  took  thee,  when  so  hastily 
I  question'd.     But  already  longer  time 
Hath  pass'd,  since  my  soles  kindled,  and  I  thus 
Uptum'd  have  stood,  than  is  his  doom  to  stand 
Planted  with  fiery  feet,  for  after  him. 
One  yet  of  deeds  more  ugly  shall  arrive. 
From  forth  the  west,  a  shepherd  without  law,* 


>  O  Boniface  l]  The  spirit  mistakes  Dante  for  Bonifiice 
VIII.  who  was  then  aiive ;  and  who  he  did  not  expect  would 
have  arrived  so  soon,  la  consequence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  a 
prophecy,  wliich  predicted  the  death  of  that  pope  at  a  later 
period.    Boniface  died  in  1303. 

*  In  guile.]  "  Thon  didst  presume  to  arrive  by  fraadulent 
means  at  the  papal  power,  and  afterwards  to  abuse  it." 

*  In  the  migkt^  manUe  I  va»  robed.]  Nicholas  III.  of  the 
Orsini  family,  whom  the  Poet  therefore  calls  **  figliuol  dell* 
ersa,*'  "  son  of  the  she-bear.*'    He  died  in  1S81. 

«  From  forth  the  west^  a  ghepherd  without  late."]  Bertrand 
de  Got,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  succeeded  to  the  ponti- 
ficate in  1305,  and  assumed  the  Utle  of  Clement  V.  He  trans- 
ferred the  holy  see  to  Avignon  in  1306,  (where  it  remidned 
tUl  1376.)  and  died  in  1314. 
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Fated  to  cover  both  his  form  and  mme. 
He  a  new  Jason^  shall  be  calPd,  of  whom 
In  Maccabees  we  read ;  and  fav(Nr  such 
As  to  that  priest  his  king  indulgent  showed, 
Shall  be  of  France's  monarch^  shown  to  him." 

I  know  not  if  I  here  too  far  presumed, 
But  in  this  strain  I  answered :  "  Tell  me  now, 
What  treasures  from  St.  Peter  at  the  first 
Our  Lord  demanded,  when  he  put  the  keys 
Into  his  charge  ?     Surely  he  ask'd  no  more 
But '  Follow  me !'     Nor  Peter,"  nor  the  rest, 
Or  gold  or  silver  of  Matthias  took. 
When  lots  were  cast  upon  the  forfeit  place 
Of  the  condenmed  soul.^    Abide  thou  then ; 
Thy  punishment  of  right  is  merited : 
And  look  thou  well  to  that  ill-gotten  coin, 
Which  against  Charles"  thy  hardihood  inspired. 
If  reverence  of  the  keys  restrained  me  not. 
Which  thou  in  happier  times  didst  hold,  I  yet 
Severer  speech  might  use.     Your  avarice 
O'ercasts  the  world  with-  mourning,  under  foot* 
Treading  the  good,  and  raising  bad  men  up. 
Of  shepherds  like  to  you,  the  Evangelist'' 

1  Jl  new  Jason.]  "  But  after  the  death  of  Seleucxu,  when 
Antiochus,  called  Epiphanes,  took  the  kingdom,  Jason,  the 
brother  of  Onias,  labored  underhand  to  be  liigh-priest,  prom- 
ising unto  the  king,  by  intercession,  three  hundred  and  three- 
score talents  of  silver,  and  of  another  revenue  eighty  talents.' 
JMoccoi.,  b.  ii.  eh.  iv.  7,  8. 

2  Of  France's  nwmarcA.]  Philip  IV.  of  France.  See  G 
TlUbni,  lib.  viii.  c.  Ixxx. 

*  Nor  Peter.l    Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ch.  i.  26. 

*  The  condemned  sotd.]    Judas. 

fi  Against  Charles.]  Nicholas  III.  was  enraged  against 
Charles  I.  King  of  Sicily,  because  he  rejected  with  scorn  a 
proposition  made  by  that  pope  for  an  alliance  between  their 
families.    See  G.  VUlani,  Hist.,  lib.  vii.  c.  liv. 

«   Underfoot.] 

So  shall  the  world  go  on, 

To  good  mal^nant,  to  bad  men  benign. 

MUton,  P.  L^  b.  xil.  538. 
»  The  Evangelist.]  Rev.  c.  xvii.  1,  2,  3.— Petrarch,  in  one 
of  his  Epistles,  had  his  eye  on  these  lines :  *'  Oaude  {inquam) 
et  ad  aliquid  utilis  inventa  ^loriare  bonorum  hostis  et  matorum 
hospes,  atque  asylum  pesstma  rerum  Babylon  feris,  Rhodani 
ripis  imposita,  famosa  dicam  an  in f  amis  meretriz,  fomicata  cum 
regibus  terra.  Ilia  equidem  ipsa  es  quam  in  spiritu  sacer 
vidit  Evangelista.  Ilia  eadem,  inquam^  es,  non  alia,  sedens 
super  aquas  mvltas,  sive  ad  littora  tribus  einetafiuminibus  sive 
rerum  atque  divitiarum  turba  mortalium  quibus  lasdviens  ac 
secura  insides  opum  immemor  atemarum  sive  ut  idem  qui  vidit, 
sxposuit.    Populi  et  gentes  et  linguae  a  que  sunt,  super  quas 


ue 
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Was  ware»  when  her,  who  dts  upon  the  waves. 
With  kings  in  fUthy  whoredom  he  beheld ; 
She  who  with  seven  heads  tower'd  at  her  birth. 
And  from  ten  horns  her  proof  of  glory  drew. 
Long  as  her  spouse  fai  virtue  took  deUght 
Of  gold  and  silver  ye  have  made  your  god, 
Diflering  wherein  from  the  idolater, 
But  that  he  woishipe  one,  a  hundred  ye  1 
Ah,  Constantine  !*  to  how  much  ill  gave  buth, 


meretrix  ledes,  recognosce  habitum,*'  &c.  Petrarthm  Opera,  %i. 
fol.  Basil.,  1554.   Epist.  tine  titmlo  Uber,  ep.  xvi.  p.  729.  The 
text  is  here  probably  corrupted.    The  constructiun  certainly 
may  be  renaered  e&sier  by  omitting  the  ad  before  littora,  and 
substituting  a  comma  for  a  full  stop  after  exposuit.    With 
all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  a  venerable  {Nrelate  and  truly 
learned  critic,  I  cannot  but  point  out  a  mistake  he  has  fallen 
into,  relating  to  this  passage,  when  he  observes,  that  "  Num- 
berless passages  in  the  writings  of  Petrarch  speak  of  Rome 
under  the  name  of  Babylon.    But  an  equal  stress  is  not  to  be 
laid  on  all  these.   It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  popes,  in 
Petrarch's  time,  resided  at  Avignon,  greatly  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  themselves,  as  he  thought,  and  especially  of  Rome ; 
of  which  this  singular  man  was  a  little  less  than  idolatrous^ 
The  situation  of  the  place,  surrounded  by  waters,  and  bte 
splenetic  concern  for  the  exiled  church,  (for  under  this  idea 
he  painted  to  himself  the  pope's  migration  to  the  banks  of 
Avignon,)  brought  to  his  mind  the  condition  of  the  Jewish 
church  in  the  Babylonian  captivity.  And  thte  parallel  was  all, 

Bsrhaps,  that  he  meant  to  insinuate  in  most  of  those  passage**, 
ut  when  he  applies  the  prophecies  to  Rome,  as  to  the 
.Apocalyptic  Babylon,  (as  he  clearly  does  in  the  epistle  under 
consideration,)  his -meaning  is  not  equivocal,  and  we  do  him 
but  justice  to  give  him  an  honorable  place  among  the 
TESTES  vERlTATis."  An  introduction  to  the  stndyof  the 
Prophecies,  <$-c.,  by  Richard  Hurd,  D.  D.,  serm.  vU.  p.  239,  Bote 
y,  ed.  1772. 

Now,  a  reference  to  the  words  printed  in  Italics,  which  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  has  omitted  in  his  quotation,  will  make 
It  sufficiently  evident,  that  Avignon,  and  not  Rome,  is  hefe 
alluded  to  by  Petrarch. 

The  application  that  is  made  of  these  prophecies  by  two 
men  so  eminent  for  their  learning  and  sagacity  as  Dante  and 
Petrarch  is,  however,  very  remarkable,  and  must  be  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  have  renounced  the  errors  and  corruptions 
of  the  papacy.  Such  applications  were  indeed  frequent  In 
the  middle  ages,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Sermons"  above 
referred  to.  Balbo  observes,  that  it  is  not  Rome,  as  most 
erroneously  interpreted,  but  Avignon,  and  the  court  there, 
that  is  termed  Babylon  by  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Vita  di 
Dante,  v.  ii.  p.  103. 

1  Ah,  Ckntstantinel\  He  alludes  to  the  pretended  gift  of 
the  Lateran  by  Constantine  to  Sylvester,  of  which  Dante 
himself  seems  to  imply  a  doubt,  in  his  treatise  "De  Mo- 
narchic."—"  Ergo  scittdere  Imperium,  Imperatori  non  licet 
Si  ergo  aliquae*  dignitates  per  Ck>nstantinum  essent  alienats 
i'ut  dicnnt)  ab  Imperio,"  &c,  lib.  iil.    "  Therefore  to  make  & 
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Not  thy  conversioii,  but  that  plenteons  dower, 
Which  the  first  wealthy  Father  ^in'd  from  thee. 

Meanwhile,  as  thus  I  sung,  he,  whether  wrath 
Or  conscience  smote  him,  violent  npsprang 
Spinning  on  either  sole.     I  do  believe 
My  teacher  well  was  pleased,  with  so  composed 
A  lip  he  listened  ever  to  the  sound 
Of  the  true  words  I  ntter'd.     In  both  arms 
He  caught,  and,  to  his  bosom  lifting  me, 
Upward  retraced  the  way  of  his  descent 

Nor  weary  of  his  weight,  he  pressed  me  close. 
Till  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  we  came. 
Our  passage  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  pier. 
His  cherish'd  burden  there  gently  he  placed 
Upon  the  rugged  rock  and  steep,  a  path 
Not  easy  for  the  clambering  goat  to  mount 

Thence  to  my  view  another  vale  appeared. 


CANTO  XX. 


>» 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Poet  relates  the  piioishinent  of  such  as  prestuned,  while 
living,  to  predict  Aitiire  events.  It  is  to  have  their  feces 
reversed  and  set  the  contrary  way  on  their  limbs,  so  that, 

rent  in  the  empire  exceeds  the  lawful  power  of  the  emperor 
himself.  If,  then,  some  dignities  were  by  Ck>nstantine  alien- 
ated (as  they  report)  from  the  empire,  &x.'*  In  another  part 
of  the  same  treatise  he  speaks  of  the  alienation  with  less 
doubt,  indeed,  but  not  with  less  disapprobation :  "  O  felicem 
popnlum !  O  Ansoniam  te  gloriosam  I  si  vel  nunquam  infir- 
mator  imperii  tui  extitisset;  vel  nunquam  sua  pia  intentio 
ipsum  fefellisset.'' — "  O  happy  people !  O  glorious  Italy !  if 
either  be  who  thus  weakened  thine  empire  had  never  been 
bom,  or  had  never  suffbred  his  own  pious  intentions  to  mis- 
lead him."    UbALadfinem. 

The  gift  is  by  Ariosto  very  humorously  placed  in  the  moon, 
among  the  things  lost  or  abused  on  earth : 

Di  vaij  fiori  ad  un  gran  monte  passa, 

Ch*  ebber  gift  buono  odore,  or  puzzaa  forte, 

Questo  era  il  done  (se  perb  dir  lece) 

Che  Costantino  al  buon  Silvestro  fece. 

Orl.  Fur.f  c.  xxxiv.  st.  80. 

Milton  has  translated  both  this  passage  and  that  in  the 
text.    Prose  Works.,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  ed.  1753. 

Ah,  Constantine !  of  how  much  ill  was  cause 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  pope  received  of  thee. 

Then  passM  he  to  a  flowery  numntain  greeUt 
Which  once  smelt  sweet,  now  stinks  as  odiously ; 
This  was  that  gift,  if  you  the  truth  will  have, 
That  Constantine  to  good  Silvester  gave. 
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being  deprived  of  the  power  to  see  before  tliem,  they  are 
constrained  ever  to  wallc  bactiwards.  Among  these  Virgil 
points  out  to  him  Amphiaraiis,  Tiresias,  Arans,  and  Manto, 
(from  the  mention  of  whom  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  OTigin  of  Mantua,)  together  with  several  others,  who 
had  practised  the  arts  of  divination  and  astrology. 

And  now  the  yeise  proceeds  to  torments  new. 
Fit  argument  of  this  the  twentieth  strain 
Of  the  first  song,  whose  awful  theme  records 
The  spirits  whelm'd  in  wo.     Earnest  I  look'd 
Into  the  depth,  that  open'd  to  my  yiew, 
M oisten'd  with  tears  of  anguish,  and  beheld 
A  tribe,  that  came  along  the  hollow  vale, 
In  silence  weeping :  such  their  step  as  walk 
Quires,  chanting  solemn  litanies,  on  earth. 

As  on  them  more  direct  mine  eye  descends. 
Each  wonderously  seem'd  to  be  reversed* 
At  the  neck -bone,  so  that  the  countenance 
Was  from  the  reins  averted  ;  and  because 
None  might  before  him  look,  they  were  compelled 
To  advance  with  backward  gait.     Thus  one  perhaps 
Hath  been  by  force  of  palsy  clean  transposed, 
But  I  ne'er  saw  it  nor  believe  it  so. 

Now,  reader !  think  within  thyself,  so  God 
Fruit  of  thy  reading  give  thee !  bow  I  long 
Could  keep  my  visage  dry,'  when  I  beheld 
Near  me  our  form  distorted  in  such  guise, 
That  on  the  hinder  parts  fallen  from  the  faee 
The  tears  down-streaming  roU'd.     Against  a  rock 
I  lean'd  and  wept,  a6  that  my  guide  exclaim'd : 
"  What,  and  art  thou,  too,  witless  as  the  rest  ? 
Here  pity  most  doth  show  herself  alive, 
When  she  is  dead.     What  guilt  exceedeth  his, 
Who  with  Heaven's  judgment  in  his  passion  strives  7 
Raise  up  thy  head,  raise  up,  and  see  the  man 
Before  whose  eyes*  earth  gaped  in  Thebes,  when  all 

1  Reversed.] 

But  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold 

How  he  did  fashion  his  untoward  pace ; 

For  as  he  forward  movM  his  footing  old, 

So  backward  still  was  tumM  his  wrinkled^fiu^e ; 

Unlike  to  men  who  ever  as  they  trace. 

Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead. 

Spenaevy  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  c.  viii.  St.  31 

a  How  I  long 

Could  keep  my  visage  dry,] 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  man  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold  ?    Adam  could  not,  but  wept 

MUton,  P.  -L.,  b.  ad.  495. 
*  Before  whose  eyes.]    Amphiaraiis,  one  of  the  seven  kings 
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Cried  oat,  *  Amphiaratbi,  whither  mriiest? 
Why  leayest  thou  the  war  7'     He  not  the  kfls 
Fell  mmm^  far  as  to  M mos  down, 
Whose  grapple  none  eludes.     Lo  !  how  he  makes 
The  breast  his  shoulders ;  and  who  once  too  far 
Before  him  wish'd  to  see,  now  backward  looks, 
And  treads  reverse  his  path.     Tiresias*  note, 
Who  semblance  changed,  when  woman  he  became 
Of  male,  through  every  limb  transformed ;  and  then 
Once  more  behooved  him  with  his  rod  to  strike 
The  two  entwining  serpents,  ere  the  plumes. 
That  mai^'d  the  better  sex,  might  shoot  again. 

«  Aruns,'  with  rere  his  belly  faeing,  comes. 
On  Luni*s  mountams  midst  the  marbles  white. 
Where  delves  Carrara's  hind,  who  wons  beneath, 
A  cavern  was  his  dwelling,  whence  the  stars 

who  besieged  Thebes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  an  opening  of  the  earth.  See  Lidgate's  Storie  of  Tlwbes, 
part  iii.,  where  it  is  told  how  the  **  Bishop  Amphiaraiis**  fbU 
down  to  hell : 

And  thin  the  devlll,  for  his  outrages, 
Like  his  desert  payed  him  his  wages. 

A  difibrent  reason,  for  his  being  do<MDed  thus  to  perish,  is 
assigned  by  Pindar : 

i  i^  ^Afiilndfaji,  Slc,       JVVm.  iz 

For  thee,  Amphiaraiis,  earth. 
By  Jove's  all-riving  thunder  cleft, 
Her  mighty  bosom  opened  wide, 
Thee  and  thy  plunging  steeds  to  hide, 

Or  ever  on  thy  back  the  spear 

Of  Periclvmenus  impress'd 

A  wound  to  shame  thy  warlike  breast 

For  stmck  with  panic  fear 

The  gods'  own  cliildren  flee. 

1  Ruinintr.]  "  Ruinare."  Heni^e,  perhaps,  Hiltim,  P.  L.,  b.vi.  868. 

Heaven  mining  from  iMaven. 

'  Tiretias.] 

Duo  magnomm  virldi  coCuntia  sylvA 

Corpora  serpentum  baeuli  violaverat  ictn. 
Deque  viro  £&ctas  (mirabile)  fosmina,  septem 
Egerat  autumnos.    Octavo  ronus  eosdem 
Vidit.    Et,  est  vestre  si  tanta  potentia  i^an. 
Nunc  quoqne  vos  feriam.    Percustis  aagnibtts  isdem 
Forma  prior  rediit,  genitivaque  venit  imago. 

OvitL  Met,,  lib.  iU. 

*  Jirun$.'\  Aruns  is  said  to  have  dwelt  in  the  moimtaliis 
of  Luni,  {ttom  whence  that  territory  is  still  called  LunlgUma,) 
above  Carrara,  celebrated  for  its  marble.  Lucao.  Phars.,  lib. 
i.  575.  So  Boccaccio,  in  the  Fiammetta,  lib.  ill.:  ''auale 
Arunte,"  &c.  "  Like  Amns,  who  amidst  the  white  nuurbles 
of  Luni  contemplated  the  celestial  bodies  and  their  motiims.** 
Compare  Faxio  d^  Uberd,  Dittamondo,  1.  iii.  cap.  vi. 
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And  main-oea  wide  in  boundless  view  he  held 

**  The  next,  whose  loosenM  tresses  oven^read 
Her  bosom,  which  thoa  seest  not  (for  each  hair 
On  that  side  grows)  was  Manto,^  she  who  searched 
Through  nuBuiy  regions,  and  at  length  her  seat 
Fix'd  in  my  native  land :  whence  a  short  space 
My  words  detain  thy  audience.     When  her  sire 
From  life  departed,  and  in  servitude 
The  city  dedicate  to  Bacchus  moum'd, 
Long  time  she  went  a  wanderer  through  the  world. 
Aloft  in  Italy's  delightful  land 
A  lake  there  lies,  at  foot  of  that  proud  Alp 
That  o'er  the  Tyrol  locks  Germania  in. 
Its  name  Benacus,  from  whose  ample  breast 
A  thousand  springs,  methinks,  and  more,  between 
Camonica^  and  Garda,  issuing  forth, 
Water  the  Apennine.     There  is  a  spot' 
At  midway  of  that  lake,  where  he  who  bears 
Of  Trento's  flock  the  pastoral  stafi*,  with  him 
Of  Brescia,  and  the  Veronese,  might  each 
Passing  that  way  his  benediction  give. 
A  garrison  of  goodly  site  and  strong^ 

1  Manto.]  The  daughter  of  Tiresias  of  Thebes,  a  city  dedi- 
cated to  Bacchus.  From  Manto,  Mantua,  the  country  of  Vii^l, 
derives  its  name.  The  Poet  proceeds  to  descrilie  the  situation 
of  that  place.  But  see  the  note  to  Purgatory,  Canto  zidl. 
v.  113. 

3  Camonica.']    Lombard!,  instead  of 

Fra  Garda,  e  val  Camonica  e  Apennino, 
reads 

Fra  Garda  e  val  Camonica  Pennina 

from  the  Nidobeatina  edition,  (to  which  he  might  have  added 
that  of  Vellutello  in  1544,)  and  two  MSS.,  all  of  which  omit 
the  second  conjunction,  the  only  part  of  the  alteraUon  that 
afibcts  the  sense.  I  have  re-translated  the  passage,  which  in 
the  former  editions  stood  thus : 

which  a  thousand  rills 

Methinks,  and  more,  water  between  the  vale 
Camonica  and  Garda,  and  the  height 
Of  Apennine  remote. 

It  should  be  added  that  Vellutello  reads  "  Valdimonica"  for 
"  Val  Camonica ;"  but  which  of  these  is  right  remains  to  be 
determined  by  a  collation  of  editions  and  MSS.,  and  still  more 
perhaps  by  a  view  of  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lake,  (now  called  the  Lago  di  Garda,)  with  a  reference  to 
this  passage. 

«  There  is  a  spot.]    Prato  di  Fame,  where  the  dioceses  of 
Trento,  Verona,  and  Brescia  meet. 
*  Ji  garrison  of  goodly  site  and  strong.] 
Gaza,  bello  e  forte  arnese 
Da  fronteggiar  i  regni  di  Soria. 

TassOf  Ger.  lAb^  c.  i.  at  67. 
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Peschiera'  stands,  to  awe  with  front  opposed 
The  Bergamese  and  Brescian,  whence  the  shore 
More  slope  each  way  descends.     There,  whatsoe'er 
Benacus'  bosom  holds  not,  tumblmg  o'er 
Down  falls,  and  winds  a  river  flood  beneath 
Through  the  green  pastures.     Soon  as  in  his  course 
The  stream  makes  head,  Benacus  then  no  more 
They  call  the  name,  but  Mincius,  till  at  last 
Reaching  Govemo,  into  Po  he  falls. 
Not  fiar  his  course  hath  run,  when  a  wide  flat 
It  finds,  which  overstretching  as  a  marsh 
It  covers,  pestilent  in  summer  oft. 
Hence  journeying,  the  savage  maiden  saw 
Midst  of  the  fen  a  territory  waste 
And  naked  of  inhabitants.     To  shun 
All  human  converse,  here  she  with  her  slaves. 
Plying  her  arts,  remained,  £ind  lived,  and  left 
Her  body  tenantless.     Thenceforth  the  tribes. 
Who  round  were  scattered,  gathering  to  that  place, 
Assembled ;  for  its  strength  was  great,  enclosed 
Oif  all  parts  by  the  fen.     On  those  dead  bones 
They  rear'd  themselves  a  city,  for  her  sake 
Calling  it  Mantua,  who  first  chose  the  spot. 
Nor  a^'d  another  omen  for  the  name ; 
Wherein  more  numerous  the  people  dwelt, 
Ere  Casalodi's  madness^  by  deceit 
Was  wrong'd  of  Pinamonte.     If  thou  hear 
Henceforth  another  origin'  assigned 
Of  that  my  country,  I  forewarn  thee  now. 
That  falsehood  none  beguile  thee  of  the  truth." 
I  answer'd,  "  Teacher,  I  conclude  thy  words 
So  certain,  that  all  else  shall  be  to  me 
As  embers  lacking  life.     But  now  of  these, 
Who  here  proceed,  instruct  me,  if  thou  see 
Any  that  merit  more  especial  note. 


1  Pesehiera.]  A  garrison  situated  to  the  sonth  of  the  lake, 
where  it  empties  itself  and  forms  the  Mincius. 

3  CasalodVa  madnesa.'l  All)erto  da  Casaledi,  who  had  got 
possession  of  Mantua,  was  persuaded,  by  Pinamonte  Buona- 
cossi,  that  he  might  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  by 
banishing  to  their  own  castles  the  nobles,  who  were  obnox- 
ious to  them.  No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  Pinamonte  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  populace,  drove  out  Casalodi  and 
his  adherents,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  for  himself. 

>  Another  original  Lombardi  refers  to  Servins  on  the  Tenth 
Book  of  the  iEneid.  Alii  a  Tarchone  Tyrrheni  flratre  condl- 
tam  dicunt  Mantuam  autem  ideo  nominatam  quia  Etnisca 
lingua  Mantum  ditem  patrem  appellant. 
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For  thereon  b  my  mind  alone  intent"  [cheek 

He  ftraight  replied:    **That  spirit,   firtm  whose 
The  beard  sweeps  o*er  his  shoulders  brown,  what  time 
Grecia  was  emptied  of  her  males,  that  scarce 
The  cradles  were  supplied,  the  seer  was  he 
In  Aulis,  who  with  Calchas  gave  the  si^ 
When  first  to  cut  the  cable.     Him  they  named 
Eurypilus :  so  sings  my  tragic  strain,' 
In  which  majestic  measure  well  thou  know*st, 
Who  know'st  it  all.     That  other,  round  the  loins 
So  slender  of  his  shape,  was  Michael  Scot,* 

1  So  Hngs  mf  tragic  strain.] 

Snspensi  Euryj^lom  scitatiun  oracnla  PhoBbi 
Mittimus. Firg.  JBEneid.^  U.  14. 

*  Michael  ScoU]  *'  Egli  noa  ha  aocon.  fcoari,  ehe  in  qoesta 
e\tA  fa  un  gran  maestro  in  negromonzia,  il  quale  ebbe  nmne 
Michele  Scotto,  perclb  che  di  Scozia  era.**  BoccacciOy  Dec, 
Oiom.,  viii.  nov.  9. 

'*  It  is  not  long  since  there  was  in  this  city  (Florence)  a 
great  master  in  necromancy,  who  was  called  Michele  Scotto, 
because  he  was  flrom  Scotland.**  See  also  Giov.  Villani,  Hist, 
lib.  X.  cap.  cv.  and  cxii.  and  lib.  xii.cap.  xviii.,  and  Fazio  degll 
Uberti,  Dittamondo,  1.  ii.  cap.  xxvii. 

I  make  no  apology  for  adaingthe  following  curious  particu- 
lars extracted  tVom  the  notes  to  Mr.  Scott*s  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  a  poem  in  which  a  happy  use  is  made  of  the  super- 
stitions relating  to  the  subject  of  this  note.  **Sir  Michael 
Scott,  of  Balwearie,  flourished  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  was  one  of  the  amliassadors  sent  to  bring  the  Maid  of 
Ncurway  to  Scotland  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  learning,  chiefly  acquired  in  foreign 
countries.  He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1496,  and  several  treatises  upon  natural  philo- 
sophy, from  which  he  appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  the 
abstruse  studies  of  judicial  astrology,  alchymy,  physiognomy, 
and  chiromancy.  Hence  he  passed  among  his  contempcnra- 
ries  for  a  skilful  magician.  Dempster  informs  us,  that  be  re- 
members to  have  heard  in  his  youth,  that  the  magic  books 
of  Michael  Scott  were  still  in  existence,  but  could  not  be 
opened  without  danger,  on  account  of  the  fiends  who  were 
thereby  invoked.  Dempster!  Historia  Ekxlesiastica,  1G27, 
lib.  xii.  p.  495.  Leslie  characterizes  Michael  Scott  as  '  Singn- 
lari  philosophicB  astronomie  ac  medicine  laude  pravtans, 
dicebatur  penitissimos  magie  recessus  indagasse.'  A  per- 
sonage thus  spoken  of  by  biographers  and  historians  loses 
little  of  his  mystical  fame  in  vulgar  tradition.  Accordinglv, 
the  memory  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  survives  in  many  a  legend : 
and  in  the  south  of  Scotland  any  work  of  great  labor  and 
antiquity  is  ascribed  either  to  the  agency  of  Auld  Michael,  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  or  of  the  devil.  Tradition  varies  con- 
cerning the  place  of  his  burial:  some  contend  for  Holme 
Coltranie  in  Cumberland,  others  for  Melrose  Abbey :  but  all 
agree  that  his  books  of  magic  were  interred  in  his  grave,  oi 
preserved  in  the  convent  where  he  died.*'  T%e  Lay  of  the 
La$t  Minstrel,  by  Walter  ScoU,  Esq.,  Load.  4to.  1805,  p.  S34, 
notes. 
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Practised  in  every  slight  of  magic  wile. 

"  Guido  ^onatti^  see  :  Asdente'  mark, 
Who  now  were  willing  ho  had  tended  still 
The  thread  and  cordwain,  and  too  late  repents. 

"  See  next  the  wretches,  who  the  needle  left, 
The  shuttle  and  the  spindle,  and  became 
Diviners :  banefal  witcheries  they  wrought 
With  images  and  herbs.     But  onward  now : 
For  now  doth  Cain  with  fork  of  thorns'  confine 
On  either  hemisphere,  touching  the  wave 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Seville.     Yesternight 
The  moon  was  round.    Thou  mayst  remember  well; 


Mr.  Warton,  speaking  of  the  new  translations  of  Aristotle, 
from  the  original  Greek  Into  Latin,  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tnrv,  observes:  '*!  believe  the  translators  understood  very 
little  Greek.  Our  countryman,  Michael  Scotus,  was  one  of 
the  first  of  them;  who  was  assisted  by  Andrew,  a  Jew., 
Michael  was  astrologer  to  Frederic  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,* 
and  appears  to  have  executed  his  translations  at  Toledo  in 
Spain,  about  the  year  1220.  These  new  versions  were  per- 
haps little  more  than  corrections  from  those  of  the  early 
Arabians,  made  under  the  inspection  of  the  learned  Spanish 
Saracens."  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  dissert.  U.  and 
sect  ix.  p.  292. 

Among  the  Canonici  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  I  have  seen 
(No  520)  the  astrological  works  of  Michael  Scot,  on  vellum, 
with  an  illuminated  portrait  of  him  at  the  beginning. 

1  Ovido  Bonatti.]  An  astrologer  of  Forli,  on  whose  skill 
Guido  da  Montefeltro,  lord  of  that  place,  so  much  relied,  that 
he  is  reported  never  to  have  gone  into  battle,  except  in  the 
hour  recommended  to  him  as  fortunate  by  Bonatti. 

Landino  and  Vellutello  speak  of  a  book  which  he  com- 
posed on  the  subject  of  his  art.  Macchiavelli  mentions  him 
in  the  History  of  Florence,  1.  i.  p.  24,  ed.  1550.  "  He  flourished 
about  1230  and  1260.  Though  a  learned  astronomer,  he  was 
seduced  by  astrology,  through  which  he  was  greatly  in  favor 
with  many  princes  of  that  time.  His  many  works  are  mis- 
erably spoiled  by  it.'*  Bettindli,  Riaorgimento  d^  Italia,  t.  i. 
p.  118,  8vo.  1786.  He  is  referred  to  in  Brown's  Vulgar  Er- 
rors, b.  4,  c.  12. 

*  Asdente.']  A  shoemaker  at  Parma,  who  deserted  his  busi- 
ness to  practise  the  arts  of  divination.  Ho%v  much  this  man 
had  attracted  the  public  notice  appears  from  a  passage  in 
our  author's  Convito,  p.  179,  where  it  is  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  derivation  of  the  word  "  noble,"  that  "  if  those  who  were 
best  known  were  accounted  the  most  noble,  Asdente,  the 
shoemaker  of  Parma,  would  be  more  noble  than  any  one  in 
that  city." 

*  Coin  tDtih  fork  of  thorns.]  By  Cain  and  the  thorns,  or 
what  is  still  vulpirly  called  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  the  Poet 
denotes  that  liuninary.  The  same  superstition  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Paradise,  Canto  li.  52.  The  curious  reader  may  con- 
sult Brand  on  Popular  Antiquities,  4to.  1813,  vol.  ii.  p.  476, 
and  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspcare,  8vo.  1807,  v.  i.  p.  16 
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For  she  good  sernce  did  thee  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  deep  wood.*'    This  said,  both  onmurd  moved. 


^S^>^^^^^*^^^^0^^^^^^^ 


CANTO    XXI. 


ARGUMENT. 

Still  In  the  eighth  circle,  which  bean  the  name  of  Malebolce, 
they  look  down  from  the  bridge  that  passes  over  its  fitth 
gulf,  upon  the  barteren  or  public  peculators.  These  are 
plunged  in  a  lake  of  boiling  pitch,  and  guarded  by  Demons, 
to  whom  Virgil,  leaving  Dante  apart,  presents  himself;  and 
license  being  obtained  to  pass  onward,  both  pursue  their 
way. 

Thus  we  from  bridge  to  bridge,  with  other  talk. 
The  which  my  drama  cares  not  to  rehearse, 
Passed  on ;  and  to  the  summit  reaching,  stood 
To  view  another  gap,  within  the  round 
Of  Malebolge,  other  bootless  pangs. 

Marvellous  darkness  shadow'd  o'er  the  place. 

In  the  Venetians'  arsenal^  as  boils 
Through  wintry  months  tenacious  pitch,  to  smear 
Their  unsound  vessels ;  for  the  inclement  time 
Sea-faring  men  restrains,  and  in  that  while 
His  bark  one  builds  anew,  another  stops 
The  ribs  of  his  that  hath  made  many  a  voyage, 
One  hanmiers  at  the  prow,  one  at  the  poop. 
This  shapeth  oars,  that  other  cables  twirls. 
The  mizen  one  repairs,  and  main-sail  rent ; 
So,  not  by  force  of  fire  but  art  divine, 
Boil'd^  here  a  glutinous  thick  mass,  that  round 
Limed  all  the  shore  beneath.     I  that  beheld. 
But  therein  naught  distinguish'd,  save  the  bubbles 
Raised  by  the  boiling,  and  one  mighty  swell 
Heave,*  and  by  turns  subsiding  fall.    While  there 

1  In  the  Venetians*  arsenal.} 

Come  dentr'ai  Navai  della  gran  terra, 
Tra  le  lacune  del  mar  d'Adria  posta, 
Serban  la  pece  la  togata  gente. 
Ad  uso  di  lor  navi  e  di  lor  triremi ; 
Per  solcar  poi  sicuri  11  mare  ondoso,  &c. 

Ruccellaif  Le  Apt,  v.  165. 

Dryden  seems  to  have  had  the  passage  in  the  text  before 
him  in  his  Annus  Mirabili^  st.  146,  &c. 

a  BoiPd.]    Vidi  flumen  magno  de  Inferno  procedere  ardens 
atque  piceum.    Alherici  Tiaio,  $  17. 

* One  mighty  swell 

Heave.] 

Vidi  etiam  os  putei  magnum  flanunas  emittentem,  et  nune 
sunum  nunc  deorsum  descendentem.    Alberici  Fisio  $  11. 
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I  fix'd  my  ken  below,  "  Mark  !  mark !"  my  guide 
Exclaiminp^  drew  me  towards  him  from  the  place 
Wherein  I  stood.     I  tum'd  myself,  as  one 
Impatient  to  behold  that  which  beheld 
He  needs  must  shun,  whom  sudden  fear  unmans, 
That  he  his  flight  delays  not  for  the  view* 
Behind  me  I  dlscem'd  a  devil  black, 
That  running  up  advanced  along  the  rock. 
Ah !  what  fierce  cruelty  his  look  bespake ! 
In  act  how  bitter  did  he  seem,  with  wings 
Buoyant  outstretch'd  and  feet  of  nimblest  tread. 
His  shoulder,  proudly  eminent  and  sharp, 
Was  with  a  sinner  charged  ;  by  either  haunch 
He  held  him,  the  foot's  sinew  griping  fast. 

"  Ye  of  our  bridge !"  he  cried, "  keen-talon'd  fiends ! 
Lo !  one  of  Santa  Zita's  elders.^    Hun 
Whelm  ye  beneath,  while  I  return  for  more. 
That  land  hath  store  of  such.    All  men  are  there, 
Except  Bonturo,  barterers  :^  of  *  no' 
For  lucre  there  an  *  aye'  is  quickly  made." 

Him  dashing  down,  o'er  the  rough  rock  he  tum'd ; 
Nor  ever  after  thief  a  mastiff  loosed 
Sped  with  like  eager  haste.     That  other  sank. 
And  forthwith  writhing  to  the  surface  rose. 
But  those  dark  demons,  shrouded  by  the  bridge. 
Cried,  "  Here  the  hallow'd  visage*  saves  not :  here 
Is  other  swimming  than  in  Serchto's  wave,^ 
Wherefore,  if  thou  desire  we  rend  thee  not. 
Take  heed  thou  mount  not  o'er  the  pitch."  This  said. 
They  grappled  him  with  more  than  hundred  hooks. 
And  shouted :  "  Cover'd  thou  must  sport  thee  here ; 
So,  if  thou  canst,  in  secret  mayst  thou  filch." 
E'en  thus  the  cook  bestirs  him,  with  his  grooms, 

1  One  of  Santa  Zita's  elders.\    Th«  elders  or  chief  magU 
txates  of  Lucca,  where  Santa  Zita  was  held  hi  especial  ven- 
eration.   The  name  of  this  sinner  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Mar^o  Botaio. 

3  Except  Bonturoy  barterers.]  This  is  said  ironically  of 
Bonturo  de*  Dati.  By  barterers  are  meant  peculatcnis,  of 
every  description ;  all  who  traffic  the  interests  of  the  public 
for  tpeir  own  private  advantage. 

■  Tke  hallov*d  visa£e.]  A  representation  of  the  head  of  our 
Saviour  worshipped  at  Lucca. 

^  Is  other  swimmingr  than  in  SerchWs  toave.]  ' 

dui  si  nuota  altrimenti  che  nel  Serchio. 

Serchio  is  the  river  that  flows  by  Lucca.    So  Pulci,  Morg 
Magg.,  c.  zxiv. 

QuV  si  nuota  nel  sangue,  e  non  nel  Serchio. 
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To  thrust  tho  flesh*  into  the  caldron  down 
With  flesh-hooks,  that  it  float  not  on  the  top. 

Me  then  my  ^ide  bespake :  "  Lest  they  descry 
That  thou  art  here,  behind  a  craggy  rock 
Bend  low  and  screen  thee :  and  whatever  of  force 
Be  ofi*er'd  me,  or  insult,  fear  thou  not ; 
For  I  am  well  advised,  who  have  been  erst 
In  the  like  fray."     Beyond  the  bridge's  head 
Therewith  he  pass'd ;  and  reaching  the  sixth  pier. 
Behooved  him  then  a  forehead  terror-proof. 

With  storm  and  fury,  as  when  dogs  rush  forth 
Upon  the  poor  man's  back,  who  suddenly 
From  whence  he  standeth  makes  his  suit ;  so  rush'd 
Those  from  beneath  the  arch,  and  against  him' 
Their  weapons  all  they  pointed.     He,  aloud : 
"  Be  none  of  you  outrageous :  ere  your  tine 
Dare  seize  me,  come  forth  from  among  you  one, 
Who  having  heard  my  words,  decide  he  then 
If  he  shall  tear  these  limbs."     They  shouted  loud, 
"  Go,  Malacoda !"    Whereat  one  advanced, 
The  others  standing  firm,  and  as  he  came, 
"  What  may  this  turn  avail  him  ?"  he  exclaim'd. 

'^Believest  thou,  Malacoda !  I  had  come 
Thus  far  from  all  your  skirmishing  secure," 
My  teacher  answer'd,  "  without  will  divine 
And  destiny  propitious  ?     Pass  we  then  ; 
For  so  Heaven's  pleasure  is,  that  I  should  lead 
Another  through  this  savage  wilderness." 

Forthwith  so  fell  his  pride,  that  he  let  drop 
The  instrument  of  torture  at  his  feet, 
And  to  the  rest  exclaim'd :  "  We  have  no  power 
To  strike  him."     Then  to  me  my  guide  :    "  O  thou ! 
Who  on  the  bridge  among  the  crags  dost  sit 
Low  crouching,  safely  now  to  me  return."        [fiends 

I  rose,  and  towards  him  moved  with  speed ;  the 
Meantime  all  forward  drew :  me  terror  seized, 
Lest  they  should  break  the  compact  they  had  made. 
Thus  issuing  from  Caprona,^  once  I  saw 
Th'  infantry,  dreading  lest  his  covenant  [round. 

The  foe  should  break ;  so  close  he  hemm'd  them 

1  The  flesh.}  In  eundem  flumen  corniunt:  rursumque 
assnrgeotes,  ac  denuo  recidentes,  tamdiu  ibidem  cruciantur, 
donee  in  morem  carnium  excocti,  &.c.    Mberiei  Visio,  $  17. 

«  Prom  Caprona.]  The  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Caprona 
to  the  combined  forces  of  Florence  and  Lucca,  on  condition 
that  the  garrison  should  march  out  in  safety,  to  which  event 
Dante  was  a  witness,  took  place  in  1290.  See  G.  Vlllani, 
Cist.,  lib.  vU.  c.  136. 
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I  to  my  leader's  side  adhered,  mine  eyes 
With  Hx'd  and  motionless  observance  bent 
On  their  unkindly  visage.     They  their  hooks 
Protruding,  one  the  other  thus  bespake : 
"  Wilt  t4w)u  I  touch  him  on  the  hip  ?"     To  whom 
Was  answered :  "  Even  so ;  nor  miss  Ay  aim." 

But  he,  who  was  in  conference  with  my  guide, 
Tum'd  rapid  round ;  and  thus  the  demon  spake : 
*"  Stay,  stay  thee,  Scarmig^ione !"     Then  to  us 
He  added :  "  Farther  footing  to  your  step 
This  rock  affords  not,  shiverid  to  the  base 
Of  the  sixth  arch.     But  would  ye  still  proceed, 
Up  by  this  cavern  go :  not  distant  far, 
Another  rock  will  yield  you  passage  safe. 
Yesterday,*  later  by  five  hours  than  now. 
Twelve  hundred  threescore  years  and  six  had  fill'd 
The  circuit  of  their  course,  since  here  the  way 
Was  broken.    Thitherward  I  straight  dispatch 
Certain  of  these  my  scouts,  who  shall  espy 
If  any  on  the  surface  bask.    With  them 
Go  ye :  for  ye  shall  find  them  nothmg  fell. 
Come,  Alichino,  forth,"  with  that  he  cried, 
**  And  Calcabrina,  and  Cagnazzo^  thou ! 


>  Yesterday.]  This  passage  fixes  the  era  of  Dante's  descent 
at  Good  Friday,  in  the  year  1300,  (34  years  from  our  blessed 
Lord's  incarnation  being  added  to  1366,)  and  at  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  our  Poet's  age.    See  Canto  i.  v.  1. 

The  awful  event  alluded  to,  the  Evangelists  inform  us, 
happened  "  at  the  ninth  hour,"  that  is,  our  sixth,  when  "  the 
rocks  were  rent,"  and  the  convulsion,  according  to  Dante, 
was  felt  even  in  the  depths  of  Hell.    See  Canto  xii.  v.  38. 

*  Ckiffnazzo.]  Pulcl  introduces  some  of  these  demons  in  a 
very  pleasant  adventure,  related  near  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Canto  of  his  Morgante  Maggiore : 

Non  sent!  tu,  Orlando,  in  quella  tomba 
Quelle  parole,  che  colui  rimbomba  1 

lo  vogUo  andar  a  scoprir  quello  avello, 
J^  dove  e' par  che  quella  voce  s'oda, 
£d  eseane  Cagnazzo,  e  Farfarello, 
O  Libicocco,  col  suo  Malacoda ; 
E  finaUnente  s'accostava  a  quello, 
Perb  che  CHrlando  questa  impresa  loda, 
£  disse^  scuo{Nri,  se  vi/ussi  dentro 
Qnanti  ne  piovoa  loafifltl  ciel  nel  centre. 

Stanze30^1. 

"  Perceivest  the  words,  Orlando,  which  this  fellow 
Doth  in  our  ears  out  of  that  tomb  rebellow? 

"  I'll  go,  and  straight  the  sepulchre  uncase, 

From  whence,  as  seems  to  me,  that  voice  wa«  heard; 


Be  Farfarel  and  Cagnazzo  to  my  fkce, 
Or  Libicoc  with  Malacoda,  stirr'd :" 
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The  troop  of  ten  let  Barbariccia  lead. 

With  Libicocco,  Dra^hinazzo  haste^ 

Fang'd  Ciriatto,  Gramacane  fierce, 

And  Farfarello,  and  mad  Rubicant. 

Search  ye  around  the  bubbling  tar.     For  these. 

In  safety  leai  them,  where  the  other  crag 

Uninterrupted  traverses  the  dens." 

I  then :  "  O  master  l^  what  a  sight  is  there ! 
Ah !  without  escort,  journey  we  alone. 
Which,  if  thou  know  the  way,  I  covet  not 
Unless  thy  prudence  fail  thee,  dost  not  mark 
How  they  do  gn£u*l  upon  us,  and  their  scowl 
Threatens  us  present  tortures  ?"     He  replied : 
"  I  charge  thee,  fear  not :  let  them,  as  they  will, 
Gnarl  on :  'tis  but  in  token  of  their  spite 
Against  the  souls  who  mourn  in  torment  steep'd." 

To  leftward  o'er  the  pier  they  tum'd ;  but  each 
Had  finrt  between  his  teeth  press'd  close  the  tongue, 
Toward  their  leader  for  a  signal  looking. 
Which  he  with  sound  obscene^  triumphant  gave. 


CANTO    XXII 


ARGUMENT. 
Virgil  and  Dante  proceed,  accompanied  by  the  Demons,  and 
see  other  sinners  of  the  same  description  in  the  same  gulf. 
The  device  of  Ciampolo,  one  of  these,  to  escape  from  the 
Demons,  who  had  laid  hold  on  him. 

It  hath  been  heretofore  my  chance  to  see 
Horsemen  with  martial  order  shifting  camp, 
To  onset  sallying,  or  in  muster  ranged. 
Or  in  retreat  sometimes  outstretched  for  flight  : 
Light-armed  squadrons  and  fleet  foragers 
Scouring  thy  plains,  Arezzo !  have  I  seen, 
And  dashmg  tournaments,  and  tilting  jousts, 
.  Now  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  now  of  bells. 

And  finally  he  drew  near  to  the  place ; 
Th*  emprize  Orlando  praising  with  this  word : 
"  Uncase  it,  though  within  as  many  dwell. 
As  ever  were  from  heaven  rsduM  down  to  hell.*' 
»  O  nuuter!]    Lombard!  tells  us  that  every  edition,  except 
his  favorite  Nidobeatlna,  has  "  O  me"  printed  separately,  in- 
stead of  "  Omd."    This  Is  not  the  case  at  least  with  Landl- 
no's  of  1484.    But  there  Is  no  end  of  these  inaccuracies. 

«  With  sound  obscene.]    Compare  the  original  with  Aristo* 
phanes,  Nnbes.  165 : — 

ffrfAiriy^  i  wpuKTdi  iorlv. 
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Tabors,^  or  sisals  made  from  castled  heists, 

And  with  inventions  multiform,  our  own, 

Or  introduced  from  foreign  land ;  but  ne'er 

To  such  a  strange  recorder  I  beheld, 

In  evolution  moving,  horse  nor  foot, 

Nor  ship,  that  tack'd  by  sign  from  land  or  star 

With  the  ten  demons  on  our  way  we  went ; 
Ah,  fearful  company !  but  in  the  church^ 
With  saints,  with  gluttons  at  the  tavern's  mess. 

Still  earnest  on  the  pitch  I  gazed,  to  mark 
All  things  whatever  the  chasm  contained,'  and  those 
Who  burn'd  within.     As  dolphins^  that,  in  sign 
To  mariners,  heave  high  their  arched  backs. 
That  thence  forewam'd  they  may  advise  to  save 
Their  threaten'd  vessel ;  so,  at  intervals. 
To  ease  the  pain,  his  back  some  sinner  show'd. 
Then  hid  more  nimbly  than  the  lightning-glance. 

E'en  as  the  frogs,  that  of  a  watery  moat 
Stand  at  the  brink,  with  the  jaws  only  out. 
Their  feet  and  of  the  trunk  all  else  conceal'd. 
Thus  on  each  part  the  sinners  stood ;  but  soon 
As  Barbariccia  was  at  hand,  so  they 
Drew  back  under  the  wave.     I  saw,  and  yet 
My  heart  doth  stagger,  one,  that  waited  thus, 
As  it  befalls  that  oft  one  frog  remains. 
While  the  next  springs  away :  and  Graffiacan,* 


^  Tabors.]  "  Tabor,  a  drum,  a  common  accompaniment  of 
war,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  ttie  instruments  of  martial  music 
in  this  battle  (in  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion)  with  charactertsti- 
cal  propriety.  It  was  imported  into  the  European  armies 
from  the  Saracens  in  the  holy  war.  Joinville  describes  a 
superb  bark  or  galley  belonging  to  a  Saracen  chief  which,  he 
says,  was  filled  with  cymbals,  tabors,  and  Saracen  horns. 
Hist,  de  S.  Loys,  p.  30."  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry, 
V.  i.  $  4,  p.  167. 

^  In  the  church.}  This  proverb  is  repeated  by  Pnlci.  Morg. 
Magg.,  c.  xvii. 

*  Whatever  the  chasm  contained.']  Monti,  in  his  Proposta, 
interprets  "  contegno"  to  mean,  not  "  contents*'  but  "  state," 
"  condition." 

*  Jis  dolphins."] 

li  lietl  delfini 

Givan  saltando  sopra  Tonde  chiare, 
Che  soglion  di  fortuna  esser  divinl. 

Freiii.    II  Quadrir.,  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 

B  Oraffiaean.]  Fusell,  in  a  note  to  his  third  Lecture,  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  Minos  of  Dante,  in  Messer  Biagio  da  Cese- 
na,  and  his  Charon,  have  been  recognised  by  all ;  bat  less 
the  shivering  wretch  held  over  the  b^e  by  a  hook,  and  evi- 
dently taken  from  this  passage."  He  is  speaking  of  Michael 
Angelo*s  Last  Judgment. 
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Who  of  the  fiends  was  nearest,  graiq[dmg  seized 
His  clotted  IocIls,  and  dragg'd  him  sprawling  up, 
That  he  appeared  to  me  an  otter.     Each 
Already  by  their  names  I  knew,  so  well 
When  they  were  chosen  I  observed,  and  mark'd 
How  one  the  other  called.    "  O  RulMcant ! 
See  that  this  hide  thou  with  thy  talons  flay,*' 
Shouted  together  all  the  cursed  crew. 

Then  I :  "  Inform  thee,  Master !  if  thou  may, 
What  wretched  soul  b  this,  on  whom  their  hands 
His  foes  have  laid."     My  leader  to  his  side 
Approach'd,  and  whence  he  came  inquired ;  to  whom 
Was  answered  thus :  "  Bom  in  Navarre's  domain,^ 
My  mother  placed  me  in  a  lord's  retinue ; 
For  she  had  borne  me  to  a  losel  vile, 
A  spendthrift  of  his  substance  and  himself. 
The  good  king  Thibault^  after  that  I  served  :* 
To  peculating  here  my  thoughts  were  tum'd, 
Whereof  I  give  account  in  this  dire  heat." 

Straight  Cihatto,  from  whose  mouth  a  tusk 


1  Bom  in  Navarre's  domain.]  The  name  of  this  peculaUw 
is  said  to  have  l)een  Ciampolo. 

a  The  rood  king  Thibautt.)  "  Thibault  I.  King  of  Navarre, 
died  on  me  8th  of  June,  1233,  as  mnch  to  be  commended  for 
the  desire  he  showed  of  aiding  the  war  in  the  Holy  Land,  a» 
reprehensible  and  faulty  for  his  design  of  oppressing  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  church  ;  on  which  account  it  is 
said  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  under  an  interdict  for  the 
space  of  three  entire  years. — ^Thibault  undoubtedly  merits 
praise,  as  for  his  other  endowments,  so  especially  for  his  cul- 
tivation of  the  liberal  arts,  his  exercise  and  knowledge  of 
music  and  poetry,  in  wliich  he  so  much  excelled,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  compose  verses  and  sing  them  to  the  viol,  and 
to  exhibit  his  poetical  compositions  publicly  in  his  palace, 
that  they  might  be  criticised  by  all."  Mariana^  History  of 
Spain,  b.  xiii.  c.  9. 

An  account  of  Thibault,  and  two  of  his  songs,  with  what 
were  probably  the  original  melodies,  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Bumey's  History  of  Music,  v.  11.  c.  iv.  His  poems,  which 
are  in  the  French  language,  were  edited  by  M.  I'Ev^que  do 
la  Ravalli^re.  Paris,  1742,  2  vol.  12mo.  Dante  twice  quotes 
one  of  his  verses  in  the  Treatise  de  Vulg.  Eloq.,  lib.  i.  c.  ix. 
and  lib.  ii.  c.  v.,  and  refers  to  him  again,  lib.  ii.  c.  vi. 

From  "  the  good  king  Thibault"  are  descended  the  good, 
but  more  unfortunate  monarch,  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  and 
consequently  the  present  legitimate  sovereign  of  that  realm. 
See  Henault,  Abr6g6  Chron.  1252,  3,  4. 

*  I  served.]  Again  Lombardi  misrepresents  the  readings 
of  other  editions,  as  he  does  throughout  this  Canto  in  several 
instances,  wherein  he  professes  to  follow  that  which  he  has 
selected  for  his  model ;  but,  as  these  varieties  regard  certain 
delicacies  of  the  original  language,  and  do  not  affect  the 
sense,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers  by  noticing  them. 


I 
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Ifisued  on  either  side,  as  from  a  boar, 

Ripp'd  him  with  one  of  these.     'Twixt  evil  claws 

The  mouse  had  fallen :  but  Barbariccia  cried, 

Seizing  him  with  both  arms:  "  Stand  thou  apart. 

While  I  do  fix  him  on  my  prong  transpierced." 

Then  added,  turning  to  my  guide  his  face, 

"  Inquire  of  him,  if  more  thou  wish  to  learn, 

Ere  he  again  be  rent."     My  leader  thus : 

"  Then  tell  us  of  the  partners  in  thy  guilt ; 

Knowest  thou  any  sprung  of  Latian  land 

Under  the  tar?"—"  I  parted,"  he  replied, 

"  But  now  from  one,  who  sojoumM  not  far  thence ; 

So  were  I  under  shelter  now  with  him. 

Nor  hook  nor  talon  then  should  scare  me  more." 

"  Too  long  we  sufier,"  Libicocco  cried ; 
Then,  dart4  forth  a  prong,  seized  on  hi.  arm, 
And  mangled  bore  away  the  sinewy  part 
Him  Draghinazzo  by  his  thighs  beneath 
Would  next  have  caught ;  whence  angrily  their  chief, 
Turning  on  all  sides  round,  with  threatening  brow 
Restrain'd  them.     When  their  strife  a  little  ceased, 
Of  him,  who  yet  was  gazing  on  his  wound, 
My  teacher  thus  without  delay  inquired : 
"  Who  was  the  spirit,  from  whom  by  evil  hap 
Parting,  as  thou  hast  told,  thou  camest  to  shore  ?"-— 

"  It  was  the  friar  Gomita,"*  he  rejoin*d, 
"  He  of  Gallura,  vessel  of  all  guile. 
Who  had  his  master's  enemies  in  hand. 
And  used  them  so  that  they  commend  him  well. 
Money  he  took,  and  them  at  laige  dismissed ; 
So  he  reports ;  and  in  each  other  charge 
Committed  to  his  keeping  play'd  the  part 
Of  barterer  to  the  height.    With  him  doth  herd 
The  chief  of  Logodoro,  Michel  Zanche.' 
Sardinia  is  a  theme,  whereof  their  tongue 
Is  never  weary.     Out !  alas !  behold 
That  other,  how  he  grins.     More  would  I  say, 
But  tremble  lest  he  mean  to  maul  me  sore." 


1  The  friar  Chmita.'\  He  was  intrusted  by  Nino  de'  Vis- 
conti  with  the  ffovernment  of  Gallura,  one  of  the  four  jurisdic- 
tions into  which  Sardinia  was  divided.  Having  his  master's 
enemies  in  his  power,  he  took  a  bribe  from  them,  and  allowed 
them  to  escape.  Mention  of  Nino  will  recur  in  the  notes  to 
Canto  xxxiii.,  and  in  the  Purgatory,  Canto  viii. 

s  Michel  Zanehe.}  The  president  of  Logodoro,  another  of 
the  four  Sardinian  jurisdictions.  See  Canto  xxxiU.  Note  to 
V.  J36. 

11 
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Their  captain  then  to  Faifarello  turning, 
Who  roU*d  his  moony  eyes  in  act  to  strike. 
Rebuked  him  thns :  "  Off,  cursed  bird !  ayaont  !'* 

"  If  ye  desire  to  see  or  hear,"  he  thus 
Quakinf^  with  dread  resumed,  **  or  Tuscan  spirits 
Or  Lombard,  I  will  cause  them  to  appear. 
Meantime  let  these  ill  talons  bate  their  fury. 
So  that  no  vengeance  they  may  fear  from  them, 
And  I,  remaining  in  this  self-same  place. 
Will,  for  myself  but  one,  make  seven  appear. 
When  my  shrill  whistle  shall  be  heard :  for  so 
Our  custom  is  to  call  each  other  up." 

Cagnazzo  at  that  word  deriding  grinn*d. 
Then  wagg'd  the  head  and  spake  :  "  Hear  his  device, 
Mischievous  as  he  is,  to  plunge  him  down." 

Whereto  he  thus,  who  fail'd  not  in  rich  store 
Of  nice-wove  toils :  **  Mischief,  forsooth,  extreme ! 
Meant  only  to  procure  myself  more  wo." 

No  longer  Alichino  then  refrain'd, 
But  thus,  the  rest  gainsaying,  him  bespake : 
"  If  thou  do  cast  thee  down,  I  not  on  foot 
Will  chase  thee,  but  above  the  pitch  will  beat 
My  plumes.     Quit  we  the  vantage  ground,  and  let 
The  bank  be  as  a  shield ;  that  we  may  see. 
If  singly  thou  prevail  against  us  all." 

Now,  reader,  of  new  sport  expect  to  hear. 

They  each  one  tum*d  his  eyes  to  the  other  shore, 
He  first,  who  was  the  hardest  to  persuade. 
The  spurit  of  Navarre  chose  well  his  time. 
Planted  his  feet  on  land,  and  at  one  leap 
Escaping,  disappointed  their  resolve. 

Them  quick  resentment  stung,  but  him  the  most, 
Who  was  the  cause  of  failure :  in  pursuit 
He  therefore  sped,  exclaiming,  "  Thou  art  caught" 

But  little  it  avail'd ;  terror  outstripped  |  i 

His  following  flight ;  the  other  plunged  beneath^. 
And  he  with  upward  pinion  raised  his  breast : 
E'en  thus  the  water-fowl,  when  she  perceives 
The  falcon  near,  dives  instant  down,  while  he 
Enraged  and  spent  retires.     That  mockery  i 

In  Calcabrina  fury  stirr*d,  who  flew  % 

After  him,  witl^  desire  of  strife  inflamed : . 
And,  for  the  barterer  had  'scaped,  so  tum'd 
His  talons  on  his  comrade.    O'er  the  dike  #  ^   , 
In  grapple  close  they  join'd  ;  but  the  other  proved 
A  goshawk  able  to  rend  well  his  foe ; 
And  in  the  boiling  lake  both  fell.     The 'heat 
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Was  uin}Hre*  soon  between  them  ;  but  in  vain 
To  lift  themselves  they  strove,  so  fast  were  glued 
Their  pennons.     Barbariccia,  as  the  rest, 
That  chance  lamenting,  four  in  flight  dii^atch'd 
From  the  other  coast,  with  all  their  weapons  arm'd. 
They,  to  their  post  on  each  side  speedily 
Descending,  stretch'd  theur  hooks  toward  the  fien^, 
Who  floundered,  inly  burning  from  their  scars : 
And  we  departing  left  them  to  that  broiL 

CANTO   XXIIL 

ARGUMENT. 

Tbe  enraged  Demons  pursue  Dante,  but  he  Is  preserved  (torn 
them  by  Virgil.  On  reaching  the  sixth  gulf,  ho  beholds 
the  pnnishment  of  the  hypocrites ;  which  is,  to  pace  con- 
tinually round  the  gulf  under  the  pressure  of  caps  nnd 
hoods,  that  are  gilt  on  the  outside,  but  leaden  within.  He 
is  addressed  by  two  of  these,  Catalano  and  Loderlngo, 
knights  of  Saint  Mary,  otherwise  called  Joyous  Friars  of 
Bologna.  Calaphas  is  seen  fixed  to  a  cross  on  the  ground, 
and  lies  so  stretched  along  the  way,  that  all  tread  on  him 
in  passing. 

In  silence  and  in  solitude  we  went, 
One  first,  the  other  foUowmg  his  steps. 
As  minor  friars  journeying  on  their  road. 

The  present  fray  had  tum'd  my  thoughts  to  muse 
Upon  old  ^sop's  fable,'*  where  he  told 
What  fate  unto  the  mouse  and  frog  befell ; 
For  language  hath  not  sounds  more  like  in  sense, 
Than  are  these  chances,  if  the  origin 
And  end  of  each  be  heedfully  compared. 
And  as  one  thought  bursts  from  another  forth, 
So  afterward  from  that  smother  sprang. 
Which  added  doubly  to  my  former  fear. 
For  thus  I  reason'd :  "  These  through  us  have  been 
So  foiled,  with  loss  and  mockery  so  complete. 
As  needs  must  sting  them  sore.     If  anger  then 
Be  to  their  evil  willvonjoin'd,  more  fell 
They  shall  pursue  us,  than  the  savage  hound 
Snatches'  the  lef^eret  pantmg  *twixt  his  jaws." 

Already  I  perceived  my  hair  stand  all 

1  Unpin.  \  Schermidw.  The  reader,  iflie  thinks  it  worth 
while,  may  consult  the  Proposta  of  Monti  on  this  word,  which, 
with  Lombardi,  he  would  alter  to  sghermitor. 

«  JEsop's  fable.]  The  fable  of  the  frog,  who  offered  to  car 
ry  the  mouse  across  a  ditch,  with  the  intention  of  drowning 
him,  when  both  were  carried  off  by  a  kite.  It  is  not  among 
those  Greek  fables  which  go  under  the  name  of  .£sop. 
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On  end  wHh  terror,  and  look'd  eager  back. 

"  Teacher,**  I  thm  began,  **  if  speedily 
Thyself  and  me  thou  hide  not,  much  I  dread 
Those  evil  talons.     Even  now  behind 
They  urge  us :  quick  imagination  works 
So  forcibly,  that  I  already  feel  them.'* 

He  answer*d :  "  Were  I  form'd  of  leaded  glass, 
I  should  not  sooner  draw  unto  myself 
Thy  outward  image,  than  I  now  imprint 
That  from  within.   This  moment  came  thy  thoughts 
Presented  before  mine,  with  similar  act 
And  countenance  similar,  so  that  from  both 
I  one  design  have  framed.     If  the  right  coast 
Incline  so  much,  that  we  me^  thence  descend 
Into  the  other  chasm,  we  shall  escape 
Secure  from  this  imagined  pursuit." 

He  had  not  spoke^  his  purpose  to  the  end. 
When  I  from  far  beheld  them  with  spread  wings 
Approach  to  take  us.     Suddenly  my  guide 
Caught  me,  even  as  a  mother  that  from  sleep 
Is  by  the  noise  aroused,  and  near  her  sees 
The  climbing  fires,  who  snatches  up  her  babe 
And  flies  ne'er  pausing,  careful  more  of  him 
Than  of  herself,  that  but  a  smgle  vest 
Clings  round  her  limbs.    Down  from  the  jutting  beach 
Supine  he  cast  him  to  that  pendent  rock. 
Which  closes  on  one  part  the  other  chasm. 

Never  ran  water  with  such  hurrying  pace 
Adown  the  tube  to  turn  a  land-mill's  wheel. 
When  nearest  it  approaches  to  the  spokes. 
As  then  along  that  edge  my  master  ran. 
Carrying  me  in  his  bosom,  as  a  child. 
Not  a  companion.     Scarcely  had  his  feet 
Reach'd  to  the  lowest  of  the  bed  beneath. 
When  over  us  the  steep  they  reach'd  :  but  fear 
In  him  was  none  ;  for  that  high  Providence 
Which  placed  them  ministers  of  the  fifth  foss. 
Power  of  departing  thence  took  from  them  all. 

There  in  the  depth  we  saw  a  painted  tribe. 
Who  paced  with  tardy  steps  around,  and  wept, 


>  He  had  not  spoke.]  Cnmquo  ego  cum  angelis  relictas 
9tarem  pavidus,  unus  ex  illis  tartareis  ministris  horridis  (Cln. 
norridus  ?)  hispidis  (du.  hispidns  ?)  as)iectuque  procenis  fes- 
tinus  adveniens  me  impellere,  et  quomodocumque  nocere 
conabatnr:  cum  ecce  apostolus  velocius  accurrens,  meqne 
subito  anipiens  in  qnendam  locum  gloriose  projecit  visionis. 
Alberiei  Vitio,  ^  15. 
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Faint  in  aj^arance  and  o'ercome  with  t<^ 
Caps  had  they  on,  with  hoods,  that  fell  low  down 
Before  their  eyes,  in^shion  like  to  those 
Worn  by  the  monks  in  Cologne.'     Their  cmteid« 
Was  overlaid  with  gold,  dazzling  to  view. 
But  leaden  all  within,  and  of  such  weight, 
That  Frederick  V  compared  to  these  were  straw. 
Oh,  everlasting  wearisome  attire ! 

We  yet  once  more  with  them  together  turn'd 
To  leftward,  on  their  dismal  moan  intent 
But  by  the  weight  oppressed,  so  slowly  came 
The  fainting  people,  that  our  c<mipany 
Was  changed,  at  every  movement  of  the  step. 

Whence  I  my  guide  addressed :  **  See  that  thou 
find 
Some  spirit,  whose  name  may  by  his  deeds  be  known ; 
And  to  that  end  look  round  thee  as  thou  go'st." 

Then  one,  who  understood  the  Tuscan  voice, 
Cried  after  us  aloud :  "  Hold  in  your  feet, 
Ye  who  80  swiftly  speed  through  the  dusk  abr. 
Perchance  from  me  thou  shalt  obtain  thy  wish." 

Whereat  my  leader,  turning,  me  bespake : 
"  Pause,  and  then  onward  at  Uieir  pace  proceed.** 

I  stay'd,  and  saw  two  spbits  in  whose  look 
Impatient  eagerness  of  mind  was  mark'd 
To  overtake  me  ;  but  the  load  they  bare 
And  narrow  path  retarded  their  approach. 

Soon  as  arrived,  they  with  an  eye  askance 
Perused  me,  but  spake  not :  then  turning,  each 
To  other  thus  conferring  said :  "  This  one 
Seems,  by  the  action  of  bis  throat,  alive ; 
And,  be  they  dead,  what  privilege  allows 
They  walk  unmantled  by  the  cumbrous  stole?" 

Then  thus  to  me  :  "  Tuscan,  who  visitest 
The  college  of  the  mourning  hypocrites. 
Disdain  not  to  instruct  us  who  thou  art" 

"  By  Amo*8  pleasant  stream,"  I  thus  replied, 
"  In  the  great  city  I  was  bred  and  grew. 
And  wear  the  body  I  have  ever  worn. 
But  who  are  ye,  from  whom  such  mighty  grief, 
As  now  I  witness,  courseth  down  your  cheeks  ? 
What  torment  breaks  forth  in  this  bitter  wo  ?" 

1  Monks  in  Cologne.^  They  wore  their  cowls  unusually 
large. 

s  Frederick's.}  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  is  said  to  have 
punished  those  who  were  guilty  of  high  treason  by  wrapping 
them  up  in  lead,  and  casting  them  into  a  furnace. 
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Our  Ixmnetfl  gleaming  bright  with  oraiige  hue,"' 
One  of  them  answer'd,  "  are  so  leaden  gross, 
That  with  their  weight  they  meflie  the  balances 
To  crack  beneath  them.    Joyous  friars'  we  were, 
Bologna's  natives }  Catalano  I, 
He  Loderinso  named ;  and  by  thy  land 
Together  tal^en,  as  men  use  to  take 
A  single  and  hidifferent  arbiter, 
To  reconcile  their  strifes.     How  there  we  sped, 
Gardingo's  vicinage*  can  best  declare." 

"  O  friars  I"  I  ^gan,  "  your  miseries — " 
But  there  brake  off,  for  one  had  caught  mine  eye, 
Fix'd  to  a  cross  with  three  stakes  on  the  ground  t 
He,  when  he  saw  me,  writhed  himself,  throughout 

1  Our  bonnets  gleaming-  bright  nrith  orange  hue.}  It  is  ob- 
served by  Venturi,  that  the  yirord  "  ranee"  does  not  here  sig- 
nify "  rancid  or  disgustful,"  as  It  is  explained  by  the  old  com- 
mentators, but  "orange-colored,"  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in 
the  Purgatory,  Canto  ii.  9. 

By  the  erroneous  interpretation  Milton  appears  to  have 
been  misled ;  "  Ever  since  the  day  peepe,  till  now  the  sun 
was  grown  somewhat  ranke.**  Proae  Works,  v.  i.  p.  ICO,  ed. 
1753. 

8  Joyous  friar s.\  "Those  who  ruled  the  city  of  Florence 
on  the  part  of  the  GhibelUnes,  perceiving  this  diiscontent  and 
murmuring,  which  they  were  fearful  might  produce  a  rebel- 
lion against  themselves,  in  order  to  satiny  the  people,  made 
choice  of  two  knights,  Frati  Godenti  (joyous  Mars)  of  Bo- 
logna, on  whom  they  conferred  the  chief  power  in  Florence ; 
one  named  M.  Catalano  de'  Malavolti,  the  other  M.  Loderingo 
di  Liandolo ;  one  an  adherent  of  the  Guelph,  the  other  of  the 
Ghibelline  party.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Joyous 
Friars  were  called  Knights  of  St.  Mary,  and  became  knights 
on  taking  that  habit:  their  robes  were  white,  the  mantle 
sable,  and  the  arms  a  white  field^nd  red  cross  with  two  stars : 
their  office  was  to  defend  widows  and  orphans ;  they  were  to 
act  as  mediatcHTS ;  they  had  internal  regulations  like  other 
religious  bodies.  Tbe  above-mentioned  M.  Loderingo  was 
the  founder  of  that  order.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they 
too  well  deserved  the  appellation  given  them,  and  were 
found  to  be  more  bent  on  enjoying  themselves  than  on  any 
other  object.  These  two  friars  were  called  in  by  the  Floren- 
tines, and  haA  a  residence  assigned  them  in  the  palace  be- 
longing to  the  people,  over  against  the  Abbey.  Such  was 
the  dependence  placed  on  the  character  of  their  order,  that 
it  was  expected  they  would  be  impartial,  and  would  save  the 
commonwealth  any  unnecessary  expense ;  instead  of  which, 
though  inclined  to  opposite  parties,  they  secretly  and  hypo- 
critically concurred  in  promoting  their  own  advantage  rather 
than  the  public  good."  O.  Fillani,  b.  vii.  c.  13.  This  hap- 
pened in  1366. 

*  Gardingo's  vicinage.}  The  name  of  that  part  of  the  city 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  powerful  Ghibelline  fiimily  of 
the  Uberti,  and  destroyed  under  the  partial  and  iniquitous 
administration  of  Catalano  and  Loderingo. 
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Distorted,  ruffling  with  deep  sighs  his  beard. 

And  Catalano,  whb  thereof  was  'ware, 

Thus  spake  :  "  That  pierced  spirit,*  whom  intent 

Thou  view'st,  was  he  who  gave  the  Pharisees 

Counsel,  that  it  were  fitting  for  one  man 

To  suffer  for  the  people.     He  doth  lie 

Transverse ;  nor  any  passes,  but  him  first 

Behooves  make  feeling  trial  how  each  weighs. 

In  straits  like  this  along  the  foss  are  placed 

The  father  of  his  consort,'  and  the  rest 

Partakers  in  that  council,  seed  of  ill 

And  sorrow  to  the  Jews."     I  noted  then 

How  Virgil  gazed  with  wonder  upon  him, 

Thus  abjectly  extended  on  the  cross 

In  banishment  eternal.     To  the  friar 

He  next  his  words  addressed :  "  We  pray  ye  tell, 

If  so  be  lawful,  whether  on  our  right 

Lies  £iny  opening  in  the  rock,  whereby 

We  both  may  issue  hence,  without  constraint 

On  the  dark  angels,  that  compell'd  they  come 

To  lead  us  from  this  depth."     He  thus  replied : 

"  Nearer  than  thou  dost  hope,  there  is  a  rock 

From  the  great*  circle  moving,  which  o'ersteps 

Each  vale  of  horror,  save  that  here  his  cope 

Is  shattered.     By  the  ruin  ye  may  mount : 

For  on  the  side  it  slsints,  and  most  the  height 

Rises  below."     With  head  bent  down  awWle 

My  leader  stood  ;  then  spake :  "  He  wam*d  us  ill,* 

Who  yonder  hangs  the  sinners  on  his  hook." 

To  whom  the  friar :  "  At  Bologna  erst 
I  many  vices  of  the  devil  heard  ; 
Among  the  rest  was  said,  *  He  is  a  liar,' 
*  And  the  father  of  lies  !*  "     When  he  had  e^ke. 
My  leader  with  large  strides  preceded  on, 
Somewhat  disturbed  with  anger  in  his  look. 

I  therefore  left  the  spirits  heavy  laden, 
And,  following,  his  beloved  footsteps  mark'd. 


^  That  pierced  spirit.]    Ca'iaphas. 

«  7%«  father  of  his  consort.]  Annas,  father-in-law  to  Cai- 
aphas. 

'  Oreat.]  In  the  fonner  editions  it  was  priiiied  "next.** 
The  error  was  observed  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 

*  iff  vanCd  us  UL]  He  refers  to  the  falsehood  told  him 
by  the  demon.    Canto  xxi.  106. 

A  ife  is  a  liar.]  "  He  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  it"  Johth 
c  viii.  44.  Dante  had*  perhaps  heard  this  text  from  one  of  the 
pulpits  in  Bologna. 
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Under  the  escort  of  hit  &lthAil  roaster,  Dente  not  without 
difficalty  makes  his  way  out  of  the  sixth  gulf;  and  in  the 
seventh,  sees  the  robbers  tormented  by  venomous  and  pes- 
tilent serpents.  The  soul  of  Vanni  Fuccl,  who  had  pillaged 
the  sainristy  of  Saint  James  in  Pistoia,  predicts  some  ca- 
lamities that  impended  over  that  city,  and  over  the  Fioren 
tines. 

In  the  year's  early  nonage,^  when  the  sun 
Tempers  his  tresses  in  Aquarius'  urn, 
And  now  towards  equal  day  the  nights  secede  ; 
When  as  the  rime  upon  the  earth  puts  on 
Her  dazzUng  sister's  image,^  but  not  long 
Her  milder  sway  endures  ;  then  riseth  up 
The  village  hind,  whom  fails  his  wintry  store,* 
And  looking  out  beholds  the  plain  around 
All  whiten'd  ;  whence  impatiently  he  smites 
His  thighs,  and  to  his  hut  returning  in. 
There  paces  to  and  fro,  wailing  his  lot. 
As  a  diiscomfited  and  helpless  man  ; 
Then  comes  he  forth  again,  and  feels  new  hope 
Spring  in  his  bosom,  finding  e'en  thus  soon 
The  world  hath  changed  its  countenance,  grasps  his 
And  forth  to  pasture  drives  his  little  flock  :      [crook. 
So  me  my  guide  dishearten'd,  when  I  saw 
His  troubled  forehead  ;  and  so  speedily 
That  ill  was  cured  ;  for  at  the  fallen  bridge 
Arriving,  toweu-ds  me  with  a  look  as  sweet. 
He  turn'd  him  back,  as  that- 1  first  beheld 
At  the  steep  mountain's  foot.     Regarding  well 
The  ruin,  and  some  counsel  first  maintain'd 
With  his  own  thought,  he  open'd  wide  his  arm 

1  In  the  yearns  early  nonage.]    "At  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
nary,  when  the  sun  enters  into  Aquarius,  and  the  equinox  is 
drawing  near,  wlien  the  hoar-firosts  in  the  morning  often  wear 
the  appearance  of  snow,  but  are  melted  by  the  rising  sun." 
8    Her  dazzling  sister' 8  image.'] 

^lyvvv  nfXaivav^  al6\riv  TFvpbs  icdciv. 
JEschyl.  Septem  Contra  TAebas,  V.  490,  Blomfield'a  edit. 
Kdffis 

mj'kod^Tjiojtftos,  &i^(a  k6vis»  . 

^schyl.  Agamemrum,  v.  478,  BlomfitU. 

•  Whom  faUs  his  wintry  store.]  * 

A  cui  la  roba  manca.  / 

So  in  the  Purgatorio,  c.  ziii.  61. 

Cosi  gli  ciechi  a  cui  la  roba  manca 
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And  took  me  up.    A9  one,  who,  while  he  works, 
Computes  his  labor's  issos,  that  he  seems 
Still  to  foresee  the  efiect ;  so  lifting  me 
Up  to  the  summit  of  one  peak,  he  fix'd 
His  eye  upon  another.     **  Grapple  that,'* 
Said  he,  "  but  first  make  proof,  if  it  be  such 
As  will  sustain  thee.''     For  one  capp'd  with  lead 
This  were  no  journey.     Scarcely  he,  though  light. 
And  I,  though  onwud  push'd  from  crag  to  crag, 
Could  mount    And  if  ^e  precinct  of  tUs  coast 
Were  not  less  ample  than  the  last,  for  him 
I  know  not,  )^ut  my  strength  had  surely  fail'd. 
But  Malebolge  all  toward  the  mouth 
Inclining  of  the  nethermost  abyss. 
The  site  of  every  valley  hence  requires. 
That  one  side  upward  slope,  the  other  fetlL 

At  length  the  point  from  whence^  the  utmost  stime 
Juts  down,  we  reach'd  ;  soon  as  to  that  arrived. 
So  was  the  breath  exhausted  from  my  lungs, 
I  could  no  further,  but  did  seat  me  there. 

"  Now  needs  thy  best  of  man  ;"  so  spake  my  guide : 
**  For  not  on  downy  plumes,'  nor  under  shade 
Of  canopy  reposing,  fame  is  won ; 
Without  which  whosoe'er  consumes  his  days, 
Leaveth  such  vestige  of  himself  on  earth, 
As  smoke  in  air,  or  foam  upon  the  wave. 
Thou  therefore  rise :  vanquish  thy  weariness* 
By  the  mind's  effort,  in  each  struggle  form'd 
To  vanquish,  if  she  suffer  not  the  weight 
Of  her  corporeal  frame  to  crush  her  down. 

1  Fhrom  whence.]    Mr.  Carlyle  notes  the  mistake  in  my  for- 
mer translation ;  and  I  have  ecHrrected  it  accordingly. 

*  JVot  on  downy  plumes.} 

LettOT,  tn  del  pensar  che,  senza  ardire, 
Senza  affiinno  soffrir,  I'uomo  non  pnote 
Fama  acqnistar,  ne  gmn  cose  fcurnire. 

fiuio  degli  Ubertiy  DiUamondo,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv. 

Nessun  mai  per  foggir,  o  per  riposo, 
Venne  in  altezza  mma  ovver  in  gloria. 

Freiii,  R  QtMuInr.,  lib.  iL  cap.  ii. 
Signer,  non  sotto  Pombra  in  piaggia  moUe 
Tra  fonti  e  fior,  tra  Ninfe  e  tra  SUene, 
Ma  in  cima  aU'erto  e  faticoso  coUe 
Delia  virtu  riposte  6  il  nostro  bene. 

Taseoy  O.  L^  c.  zriL  st  61. 

*  Vanquith  thy  weariness.} 

Q,ain  ctMrpos  onnstom 

Hestemis  vitiis  animom  qnoqiie  pnegravat  uaft, 
Atqne  affigit  homi  diyins  particnlam  anra. 

Hor.  8aL,  iL  lib.  iL  m 
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A  longer  ladder  yet  remains  to  acale. 
From  these  to  have  escaped  suficeth  not 
If  well  thoa  note  me,  profit  by  my  words.' 

I  straightway  rose,  and  show'd  myself  less  spent 
Than  I  in  truth  did  feel  me.    **  On,"  I  cried, 
"  For  I  am  stout  and  fearless."     Up  the  rock 
Our  way  we  held,  more  nigged  than  before, 
Narrower,  and  steeper  far  to  climb.     From  talk 
I  ceased  not,  as  we  joumey'd,  so  to  seem 
Least  faint ;  whereat  a  voice  from  the  other  foss 
Did  issue  forth,  for  utterance  suited  ill. 
Though  on  the  arch  that  crosses  there  I  stood. 
What  were  the  words  I  knew  not,  but  who  spake 
Seem*d  moved  in  anger.     Down  I  stoop*d  to  look  ; 
But  my  quick  eye  might  reach  not  to  the  depth 
For  shrouding  darkness ;  wherefore  thus  I  spake : 
**  To  the  next  circle,  teadier,  bend  thy  steps. 
And  from  the  wall  dismount  we ;  for  as  hence 
I  hear  and  understand  not,  so  I  see 
Beneath,  and  naught  discern." — "  I  answer  not," 
Said  he,  "  but  by  the  deed.     To  fair  request 
Silent  performance  maketh  best  return." 

We  from  the  bridge's  head  descended,  where 
To  the  eighth  mound  it  joins ;  and  then,  the  chasm 
Opening  to  view,  I  saw  a  crowd  within 
Of  serpents^  terrible,  so  strange  o{  shape 
And  hideous,  that  remembrance  in  my  veins 
Yet  shrinks  the  vital  current    Of  her  sands' 
Let  Lybia  vaunt  no  more ;  if  Jaculus, 
Pareas  and  Chelyder  be  her  brood, 
Cenchris  and  Amphisbeena,  plagues  so  dire 
Or  in  such  numbers  swarming  ne'er  she  show'd. 
Not  with  all  Ethiopia,  and  whatever 
Above  the  Erythrcean  sea  is  spawn'd. 

Amid  this  dread  exuberance  of  wo 
Ran  naked  spirits  wing'd  with  horrid  fear, 
Nor  hope  had  they  of  crevice  where  to  hide. 
Or  heliotrope'  to  charm  them  out  of  view. 

1  Serpents.]  Vidi  locam  hurridum  tenebrosum  foetprlbaa 
exhalantibus  flammis  crepitantibus  serpentibus,  draconibos 
repletum.    Jilberici  Ftsio,  $  12. 

3  Of  her  sands.]    Compare  Lucan,  Phars.,  lib.  Ix.  703. 

*  Heliotrope.]  Viridi  colore  est  (gemma  heliotropion)  non 
Its  acute  sea  nubilo  inagls  et  represso,  stellis  puniceis  super- 
spersa.  Causa  nominis  de  effectu  lapidis  est  et  potestate. 
Dejecta  in  labris  seneis  radios  solU  mutat  sanguineo  reper- 
cussu,  utraqne  aqu&  s^endorem  aiSris  abjiclt  et  avertit. 
Etiam  illud  posse  dicitur,  ut  herbft  ejusdem  nomiois  mixta 
et  pnecantatlonibua  legitimis  consecrata,  eum,  a  quocunque 
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With  serpents  were  their  hands  behind  them  bound. 

Which  through  their  reins  infix'd  the  tail  and  head, 

Twkted  in  folds  before.    And  lo !  on  one 

Near  to  otir  side,  darted  an  adder  up, 

And,  where  the  neck  is  on  the  shoulders  tied, 

Trfeinspierced  him.     Far  more  quickly  than  e'er  pen 

Wrote  O  or  I,  he  kindled,  bum'd,  and  changed 

To  ashes  all,  pour'd  out  upon  the  earth. 

When  there  dissolved  he  lay,  the  dust  again 

Uproll'd  spontaneous,  and  the  self  same  form 

Instant  resumed.     So  mighty  sages  tell. 

The  Arabian  Phcenix,^  when  five  hundred  years 

Have  well-nigh  circled,  dies,  and  springs  forthwith 

Renascent :  blade  nor  herb  throughout  his  life 

He  tastes,  but  tears  of  frankincense'  alone 

And  odorous  amomum :  swaths  of  nard 

And  myrrh  his  funeral  shroud.    As  one  that  falls, 

He  knows  not  how,  by  force  demoniac  dragg'd 

To  earth,  or  through  obstruction  fettering  up 

gestsbitor,  sqbtrahat  visibus  obvicNnun.  Sotinus,  c.  zl.  '*  A 
stone/'  says  Boccaccio,  in  his  humorous  tale  of  Calandrino, 
**  which  we  lapidaries  call  heliotrope,  of  such  extraordinarjr 
virtue,  that  the  bearer  of  it  is  eifectnally  concealed  from  the 
sight  of  ail  present."    £>aeam.,  G.  viii.  M.  3. 

in  Chiabrera's  Rugg^ro,  Scaltrimento  begs  of  Sofia,  who  is 
sending  him  on  a  perilous  errand,  to  lend  Um  the  heliotrope. 

In  mia  man  fida 

L'elilropia,  per  eni  possa  involarmi 

Secondo  il  mio  talento  agli  ocelli  altrui.  c.  vi. 

Trust  to  my  hand  the  heliotrope,  by  which 
I  may  at  will  from  others*  eyes  conceal  me. 

Compare  Ariosto,  II  Negromante,  a.  3,  s.  3.  Puici,  Morg. 
Magg.,  c.  XXV..,  and  Fortiguerra,  Ricciardetto,  c.  z.  st.  17. 

Gower,  in  his  Confessio  Amantis,  lib.  vii.  enumerates  it 
aoKNig  the  jewels  in  the  diadem  of  the  sun: — 

Jaspis  and  helitropius. 

1  The  Arabian  Phmnix.]  This  is  translated  fipMn  Ovid, 
Metam.,  lib.  zv. : — 

Una  est  quae  reparat,  seque  ipsa  reseminat  ales ; 
Assyrii  Phoenica  vocant.    Nee  fruge  neqne  herbis, 
Sed  thuris  lacrymis,  et  succo  vivit  amomi. 
Heec  ubi  quinque  sue  complevit  secula  vitce, 
Ilicis  in  ramis,  tremulaeve  cacnmine  palme, 
Ungnibus  et  pando  nidum  sibi  construit  ore. 
dna  simul  ut  casias,  et  nardi  lenis  aristas, 
duassaqne  cum  ftilv&  snbstravit  cinnama  myrrhft, 
Se  super  imponit,  finitque  in  odorlbus  evum. 
Bee  also  Petrarch,  Canzone : — 
Qual  piu,  6lc. 
'  Tears  offrartkincense.] 

Incenso  e  mirra  k  quello  onde  si  pasce. 

Fazio  degll  Uberti,  Dittamondo,  in  a  gorgeous  deseription  of 
the  Phcenix,  lib.  ii.  cap.  v. 
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In  ehaiiMi  invMible  the  powen  of  man, 
Who,  risen  from  his  trance,  gaxeth  aroond,^ 
Bewilder'd  with  the  monstrous  agony 
He  hath  endured,  and  wildly  staring  sighs ; 
So  stood  aghast  the  sinner  when  he  rose. 

Oh !  how  severe  God's  judgment,  that  deals  oat 
Such  blows  in  stormy  vengeance.     Who  he  was, 
My  teacher  next  inquired ;  and  thus  in  few 
He  answered :  **  Vanni  Fucci*  am  I  call'd. 
Not  long  since  rained  down  from  Tuscany 
To  this  dire  gullet     Me  the  bestial  life 
And  not  the  human  pleased,  mule  that  I  was. 
Who  in  Pistoia  found  my  worthy  den." 

I  then  to  Virgil :  '*  Bid  him  stir  not  hence ; 
And  ask  what  crime  did  thrust  him  hither :  once 
A  man  I  knew  him,  chimeric  and  bloody." 

The  sinner  heard  and  feign'd  not,  but  towards  me 
His  mind  directing  and  his  face,  wherein 
Was  dismal  shame  depictured,  thus  he  spake : 
"  It  grieves  me  more  to  have  been  caught  by  thee 
In  this  sad  plight,  which  thou  beholdest,  than 
When  I  was  taken  from  the  other  life. 
I  have  no  power  permitted  to  deny 
What  thou  inquirest.     I  am  doom'd  thus  low 
To  dwell,  for  that  the  sacristy  by  me 
Was  rifled  of  its  goodly  ornaments. 
And  with  the  guUt  another  falsely  charged. 
But  that  thou  mayst  not  joy  to  see  me  thus. 
So  as  thou  e'er  shalt  'scape  this  darksome  realm. 
Open  thine  ears  and  hear  what  I  forebode. 
Reft  of  the  Neri  first  Pistoia'  pines ; 
Then  Florence^  changeth  citizens  and  laws ; 

1  Oazetk  around.1 

Sn  ml  leva!  senza  &r  jAn  parole, 

Ck)gli  occhi  intorno  stupido  mirando, 
Si  come  I'Epllentico  far  snole. 

Frettij  11  Quadrir.t  lib.  ii.  cap.  UL 

<  Fanni  Fkicei.]  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate 
ofisiHring  of  the  family  of  Lazari  in  Pistoia,  and,  having  robbed 
the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  St.  James  in  that  city,  to  have 
charged  Vanni  della  Nona  with  the  sacrilege ;  in  consequence 
of  which  accusation  the  latter  suffered  death. 

*  Pistoia.}  "  In  May,  1301,  the  Bianchi  party  of  Pistoia, 
with  the  assistance  and  favor  of  the  Bianchi,  who  ruled  Flcur- 
ence,  drove  out  the  party  of  the  Neri  fh>m  the  former  place, 
destroying  their  houses,  palaces,  and  forms.*'  Oiov.  FtUani, 
HisU  lib.  viii.  c.  xliv. 

«  Then  Florence.]  "  Soon  after  the  Bianchi  will  be  ex- 
pelled firom  Florence,  the  Neri  will  prevail,  and  the  laws  and 
people  will  be  changed.** 


144-150.  HELL,  Canto  XXV.  ,  173 

From  Valdimagra,'  drawn  by  wratttiil  Man, 
A  vapor  rises,  wrapt  in  turbid  mists, 
And  sharp  and  eager  driveth  on  the  storm 
With  arrowy  hurtling  o'er  Piceno's  field, 
Whence  suddenly  the  cloud  shall  burst,  and  strike 
Each  helpless  Bianco  prostrate  to  the  ground. 
This  have  I  told,  that  grief  may  rend  thy  heart*' 

CANTO  XXV. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  sacrilegious  Facet  vents  his  Airy  in  blasphemy,  is  seized 
by  serpents,  and  flying  is  porsoed  by  Cacas  in  the  form  of 
a  Centaur,  who  is  descrilied  with  a  swarm  of  serpents  on 
his  haunch,  and  a  dragon  on  his  shoulders  breathing  forth 
fire.  Oar  Poet  then  meets  with  the  spirits  of  three  of  his 
countrymen,  two  of  whom  undergo  a  marvellous  transfer- 
matiou  in  his  (wesence. 

When  he  had  spoke,  the  sinner  raised  his  hands' 
Pointed  in  mockery,  and  cried :  *'  Take  them,  Grod  ! 

1  F¥om  Faldimag¥a.'\  The  commentators  explain  this  pro- 
phetical threat  to  allude  to  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Blar- 
quis  Morelio  Malasplna  of  Valdimagra,  (a  tract  of  country 
now  called  the  Lunigiana,)  who  put  hioMelf  at  the  head  of 
the  Neri,  and  defeated  their  opponents,  the  Bianchi,  in  the 
Campo  Ficeno,  near  Pistoia,  soon  after  the  occarrence  related 
in  the  preceding  note  on  v.  1^  Of  this  engagement  I  find  no 
mention  in  Villani.  Balbo  (Vita  di  Dante,  v.  ii.  p.  143)  refers 
to  Gerini,  Memorie  Storiche  di  Lunigiana,  tom.  ii.  p.  123,  for 
the  whole  history  of  this  Morelio,  or  Moroello.  Carrado  Ma- 
las[^na  is  introduced  in  the  eighth  Canto  of  the  Purgatory ; 
where  it  appears,  that  although  on  the  present  occasion  they 
espoused  contrary  sides,  most  important  favors  were  nevet- 
theless  conferred  by  that  flimily  on  our  Poet,  at  a  subsequent 
period  of  his  exile,  in  1307. 
a  HiM  ka»d».\ 

he  man!  alzb,  con  ambeduo  le  fiche. 
fik)  Frezzi : 

£  fe  le  fiche  a  Dio  '1  superbo  venno. 

B  Quodrtr.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ids. 
lo  vidi  rira  poi  con  crudel  faccia ; 
E  fe  le  fiche  a  IHo  il  mostro  rio, 
Stringendo  1  denti  ed  alzando  le  braccia. 

lb.  lib.  m.  ««p.  z. 
AndTrissino: 

Poi  focea  con  le  man  le  fiche  al  cielo 
Dicendo:  Togll,  Iddio ;  che  pnoi  piu  fiurmi? 

L*  Rat.  LibeftttOj  e.  ziL 
"  The  practice  of  thrusting  out  the  Uiumb  between  the  first 
and  second  fingers,  to  express  the  feelings  of  Insult  and  eoDr 
tempt,  has  prevailed  very  mnerally  among  the  nations  of 
Earope,  and  for  many  ages  had  been  denominated  '  maldns 
the  fig,*  or  described  at  least  by  some  equivalent  expression.** 
Douee*»  Illvutratioju  of  Shdktpearey  voL  i.  p.  492,  ed.  fB07 
The  passage  in  the  mriguud  text  has  not  escaped  this  dtiigent 
commentator. 
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I  level  them  at  Aee."    From  thut  day  forth 

The  serpents  were  my  firiends ;  for  round  his  neck 

One  of  them  rollmg  twisted,  as  it  scud, 

"  Be  silent,  tongue  I"    Another,  to  his  arms 

UpgUding,  tied  them,  riveting  itself 

So  close,  it  took  from  them  the  power  to  move. 

Pistoia !  ah,  Pistoia !  why  dost  doubt 
To  turn  thee  into  ashes,  cumbering  earth 
No  longer,  since  in  evil  act  so  far 
Thou  hast  outdone  thy  seed  ?'     I  did  not  mark, 
Through  all  the  gloomy  circles  of  the  abyss. 
Spirit,  that  swell'd  so  proudly  'gainst  his  God ; 
Not  him,*  who  headlong  fell  from  Thebes.     He  fled« 
Nor  utter'd  more ;  and  after  him  there  came 
A  centaur  full  of  fury,  shouting,  "  Where, 
Where  is  the  caitiff?"     On  Marenmia's  marsh' 
Swarm  not  the  serpent  tribe,  as  on  his  haunch 
They  swarm'd,  to  where  the  human  face  begins. 
Behind  his  head,  upon  the  shoulders,  lay 
With  open  wings  a  dragon,  breathing  &re 
On  whomsoever  he  met     To  me  my  guide : 
*'  Cacus^  is  this,  who  underneath  the  rock 
Of  Aventine  spread  oft  a  lake  of  blood. 
He,  from  his  brethren  parted,  here  must  tread 
A  difierent  journey,  for  his  fraudful  theft 
Of  the  great  herd  that  aear  him  stall'd ;  whence  found 
His  felon  deeds  their  end,  beneath  the  mace 
Of  stout  Alcides,  that  perchance  laid  on 
A  hundred  blows,*  and  not  the  tenth  was  felt" 
'  While  yet  he  spake,  the  centaur  sped  away : 
And  under  us  three  spirits  came,  of  whom 
Nor  I  nor  he  was  ware,  till  they  exciaim'd, 
"  Say  who  are  ye  !"     We  then  brake  off  discourse, 
Intent  on  these  alone.     I  knew  them  not : 
Bv^  as  it  chanceth  oft,  befell,  that  one 
Had  need  to  naiae  another.     **  Where,"  said  he, 
"  Doth  Cianfa*  lurk  ?"     I,  or  a  sign  my  guide 
Should  stand  attentive,  placed  against  my  lips 

»  Thy  seed.}    Thy  ancestry. 

«  JVotAm.]    Capaneus.    Canto  xiv. 

8  On  Maremma's  marsh.]    An  extensive  tract  near  the  sea- 
shore of  Tuscany. 

<  Cacus.]    Virgil,  Ma.,  lib.  viU.  193. 

A  Jl  hundred  blows.]    Less  than  ten  blows,  out  of  the  him- 
dredJBercules  gave  him,  had  deprived  him  of  feeling. 

8  CHanfa.]    He  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Donati 
'•     at  Florence. 
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The  finger  lifted.     If,  O  reader !  ihw 
Thou  be  not  apt  to  credit  what  I  tell. 
No  marvel ;  for  myself  do  scarce  allow 
The  witness  of  mine  eyes.     But  as  I  look*d 
Toward  them,  lo !  a  serpent  with  six  feet 
Springs  forth  on  one,  and  fastens  full  upon  him : 
His  midmost  grasped  the  belly,  a  forefoot 
Seized  on  each  arm  (while  deep  in  either  cheek' 
He  flesh'd  his  fangs)  ;  the  hinder  on  the  thighs 
Were  spread,  'twixt  which  the  tail  inserted  cuiVd 
Upon  the  reins  behind.     Ivy  ne'er  clasp'd^ 
A  dodder'd  oak,  as  round  the  other's  limbs 
The  hideous  monster  intertwined  his  own. 
Then,  as  they  both  had  been  of  burning  wax, 
Each  melted  into  other,  mingling  hues. 
That  which  was  either  now  was  seen  no  more. 
Thus  up  the  shrinking  paper,*  ere  it  bums, 
A  brown  tint  glides,  not  tuming^yet  to  black, 
And  the  clean  white  expires.     The  other  two 
Look'd  on,  exclaiming,  "  Ah !  how  dost  thou  change, 
Agnello  !^    See  !  Thou  art  nor  double  now. 
Nor  only  one."     The  two  heads  now  became 
One,  and  two  figures  blended  in  one  form 
Appear'd,  where  both  were  lost.    Of  the  four  lengths 
Two  arms  were  made :  the  belly  and  the  chest, 

1  In  either  cheek.]  Ostendit  mihi  post  hoc  apostoliu  lacum 
magnum  tetrum,  et  aqus  sulphnres  plenum,  in  quo  anima- 
rum  multitude  demersa  est,  plenum  serpentlbus  ac  scorploni- 
bus ;  Btabant  vero  ibi  et  demones  serpentes  tenentes  et  own 
vultus  et  capita  homlnnm  cum  eisdem  serpentlbus  percutlea- 
tes.    Mberiei  Fisio,  ^  23. 

3  Ivy  ne^er  clasped.] 

'Otroia  Kiaads  Spvbf  Svtas  1^0^'  i^o/tat. 

Euripidee,  Hecuba,  V.  103. 
Like  ivy  to  an  oak,  how  will  I  cling  to  her ! 

*  nus  vp  the  shrinkinr  paper.]  Many  of  the  commentaton 
suppose  that  by  **  |)apiro'°Ls  here  meant  the  wlckt>f  a  lamp 
or  candle,  and  Lombardi  adduces  an  extract  from  Pier  Cre- 
scenzlo  (Agricolt,  lib.  vl.  cap.  ix.)  to  show  4iat  this  use  was 
then  made  of  the  plant.  But  Tiraboschl  has  proved  that  pa- 
per made  of  linen  came  into  use  towards  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  centuryr  and  that  the  inventor  of  it  was  Pier  da 
Fabiano,  who  carried  on  his  manufactory  in  the  city  of  Tre- 
vigi ;  whereas  paper  of  cotton,  with,  perhaps,  some  linen 
mixed,  was  used  during  the  twelfth  century.  Star.  deUa  Lett* 
Ital.,  tom.  V.  lib.  L  cap.  iv.  sect  4. 

All  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust. 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up.         Shakspeare,  K.  John,  act  v.  sc.  7. 

«  Jignello.]    Agnello  Brunelleschi.  « 
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The  thighs  and  legs,  mto  sach  memben  changed 

As  never  eye  hath  seen.     Of  former  shape 

All  trace  was  vanish'd.     Two,  yet  neither,  seem'd 

That  image  miscreate,  and  so  pass'd  on 

With  tardy  steps.     As  underneath  the  scourge 

Of  the  fierce  dog-star  that  lays  bare  the  fieldb, 

Shifting  from  brake  to  brake  the  lizard  seems 

A  flash  of  lightning,  if  he  thwart  the  road  ; 

So  toward  the  entrails  of  the  other  two 

Approaching  seem'd  an  adder  all  on  fire, 

As  the  dark  pepper-grain  livid  and  swart 

In  that  part,'  whence  our  life  is  nourish'd  first. 

One  he  tran^ierced  ;  then  down  before  him  fell 

Stretch'd  out     The  pierced  spirit  look'd  on  him, 

But  spake  not ;  yea,  stood  motionless  and  yawn'd, 

As  if  by  sleep  or  feverous  fit  assail'd.* 

He  eyed  the  serpent,  and  the  serpent  him. 

One  from  the  wound,  the  other  from  the  mouth 

Breathed  a  thick  smoke,  whose  vapory  columns  join'd. 

Lucan*  in  mute  attention  now  may  hear, 
Nor  thy  disastrous  fate,  Sabellus,  teU, 
Nor  thine,  Nasidius.     Ovid^  now  be  mute. 
What  if  in  warbling  fiction  he  record 
Cadmus  and  Arethusa,  to  a  snake 
Him  changed,  and  her  into  a  fountain  clear, 
I  envy  not ;  for  never  face  to  face 
Two  natures  thus  transmuted  did  he  sing, 
Wherein  both  shapes  were  ready  to  assume 
The  other's  substance.     They  in  mutual  guise 
So  answered,  that  the  serpent  split  his  train 
Divided  to  a  fork,  and  the  pierced  spirit 
Drew  close  his  steps  together,  legs  and  thighs 
Compacted,  that  no  sign  of  juncture  soon 
Was  visible :  the  tail,  disparted,  took 
The  ^gure  which  the  spirit  lost ;  its  skin 
Softening,  his  indurated  to  a  rind. 
The  shoulders  next  I  mark'd,  that  enterhig  joined 

1  In  that  part.]    The  navel. 

^Jlaifhy  sleep  or  feverous  fit  assaiPd.] 

O  Rome !  thy  head 

Is  drowned  in  sleep,  and  all  thy  body  fev*iy. 

Ben  Jonson's  Cataline, 

8  Luean.]    Phars.,  lib.  ix.  766  and  793. 
Lncan  di  alcnn  di  quest!  poetando 
Conta  si  come  Sabello  e  NcMldio 
Fu  punti  e  trasformati  ivi  passando. 

Fatto  degli  UherUy  Dittanumda^  1.  v.  cap.  zviL 

*  Ovid.]    Metam.,  lib.  Iv.  and  v. 

Q 
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The  monster's  arm-pits,  whose  two  shorter  feet 

So  lengthen'd,  as  the  others  dwindliug  shrunk. 

The  feet  behind  them  twisting  up  became 

That  part  that  man  conceals,  ^irhich  in  the  wretch 

Was  cleft  in  twain.   While  both  the  shadowy  smoke 

With  a  new  color  veils,  and  generates 

The  excrescent  pile  on  one,  peeling  it  off 

From  the  other  body,  lo !  upon  his  feet 

One  upright  rose,  and  prone  the  other  fell. 

Not  yet  their  glaring  and  malignant  lamps 

Were  shifted,  though  each  feature  changed  beneath. 

Of  him  who  stood  erect,  the  mounting  ^ce 

Retreated  towards  the  temples,  and  what  there 

Superfluous  matter  came,  shot  out  in  ears   [dragged. 

From  the  smooth  cheeks;  the  rest,  not  backward 

Of  its  excess  did  shape  the  nose ;  and  swelPd 

Into  due  size  protuberant  the  lips. 

He,  on  the  earth  who  lay,  meanwhile  extends 

His  sharpen'd  visage,'  and  draws  down  the  ears 

Into  the  head,  as  doth  the  slug  his  horns. 

His  tongue,  continuous  before  and  apt 

For  utterance,  severs ;  and  the  other's  fork 

Closing  unites.     That  done,  the  smoke  was  laid. 

The  soul,  transform'd  into  the  brute,  glides  off, 

Hissing  along  the  vale,  and  after  him 

The  other  talking  sputters ;  but  soon  tum*d 

His  new-grown  shoulders  on  him,  and  in  few 

Thus  to  another  spake :  "  Along  this  path 

Crawling,  as  I  have  done,  speed  Buoso"  now !" 

So  saw  I  fluctuate  in  successive  change 
The  unsteady  balleist  of  the  seventh  hold : 
And  here  if  aught  my  pen*  have  swerved,  events 
So  strange  may  be  its  warrant.     O'er  mine  eyes 
Confusion  hung,  and  on  my  thoughts  amaze. 

Yet  scaped  they  not  so  covertly,  but  well 
I  mark'd  Sciancato  :*  he  alone  it  was 

1  His  sharpen* dvisofc]  Compare  Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  z.  511,  &c. 

9  Buoso.]  He  is  also  said  by  some  to  have  been  of  the 
Donati  family;  but  by  others  of  the  Abbati. 

»  My  pen.]  Lombardl  jnstly  prefers  "  la  penna*'  to  "  la 
lingua;**  but,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  former  is  in  the 
Nidobeatina,  and  the  latter  in  the  other  editions,  he  ought  to 
have  excepted  at  least  Landino*s  of  1484,  and  Vellutello*s  of 
1544,  and,  perhaps,  many  besides  these. 

*  Sciancato.]  Puccio  Sciancato,  a  noted  robber,  whose  flim- 
ily,  Venturi  says,  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover.  The 
lAtin  annotatcHT  on  the  Monte  Cassino  MS.  informs  us  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Galigai  of  Florence,  the  decline  of  which 
house  is  mentioned  in  the  Paradise,  Canto  xvi.  96. 

12 
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Of  the  three  finit  that  came,  who  changed  Dot :  thoa 
The  other's  fate,  Gaville  !*  still  dost  rue. 


CANTO    XXVI. 


ARGUMENT. 


I 

Remounting  by  the  steps,  down  which  they  had  descended  to 
the  seventh  gulf,  they  go  forward  to  the  arch  that  stretches 
over  the  eighth,  and  from  thence  behold  nnmberless  flames 
wherein  are  punished  the  evil  counsellors,  each  flame  con- 
taining a  sinner,  save  one,  in  which  were  Diomede  and 
Ulysses,  the  latter  of  whom  relates  the  manner  of  his  leath. 

Florence,  exult !  for  thou  so  mightily 
Hast  thriven,  that  o*er  land  and  ses?  thy  wings 
Thou  beatest,  and  thy  name  spreads  over  heU. 
Among  the  plunderers,  such  the  three  I  found 
Thy  citizens ;  whence  shame  to  me  thy  son, 
And  no  proud  honor  to  thyself  redounds. 

But  if  our  minds,'  when  dreaming  near  the  dawn, 
Are  of  the  truth  presageful,  thou  ere  long 
Shalt  feel  what  Prato*  (not  to  say  the  rest) 
Would  fain  might  come  upon  thee ;  and  that  chance 
V^ere  in  good  time,  if  it  befell  thee  now. 
Would  so  it  were,  since  it  must  needs  befall ! 
For  as  time*  wears  me,  I  shall  grieve  the  more. 

We  from  the  depth  departed ;  and  my  guide 

1  Oaville.]  Francesco  Guercio  Cavalcante  was  killed  at 
Gaville,  near  Florence ;  and  in  revenge  of  his  death  several 
inhabitants  of  that  district  were  put  to  death. 

9  0*er  land  and  sea.] 

For  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas. 

Milton^  Son.  viii. 

•  But  if  our  minds.] 

Namque  sub  Auroram,  jam  dormitante  lucemft, 
Somnia  quo  cemi  tempore  vera  solent 

Ovid,  EpisL  xlx. 

The  same  poetical  superstition  is  alluded  to  in  the  Fnrga^ 
tory.  Canto  ix.  and  xxvU. 

*  Sh(Ut  feel  what  Prato.]  The  poet  prognosticates  the  ca- 
lamities which  were  soon  to  befall  his  native  city,  and  which, 
he  says,  even  her  nearest  neighbor,  Prato,  would  wish  her. 
The  calamities  more  particularly  pointed  at  are  said  to  be  the 
fall  of  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Arno,  in  May,  1304,  where  a 
large  multitude  were  assembled  to  witness  a  representation 
of  hell  and  the  infernal  torments,  in  consequence  of  which 
accident  many  lives  were  lost ;  and  a  conflagration,  that  in 
the  following  month  destroyed  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred houses,  many  of  them  sumptuous  buildings.  See  6. 
Villani,  Hist.,  lib.  viU.  c.  Ixx.  and  Ixxi. 

fi  ^«  time.]  "  I  shall  feel  all  calamities  more  sensibly  as  I 
am  farther  advanced  in  life.** 
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Remounting  scaled  the  flinty  steps,^  which  late 
We  downward  traced,  and  drew  me  up  the  steep. 
Pursuing  thus  our  solitary  way 
Among  the  crags  and  splinters  of  the  rock, 
Sped  not  our  feet  without  the  help  of  hands. 

Then  sorrow  seized  me,  which  e'en  now  revivee, 
As  my  thought  turns  again  to  what  I  saw, 
And,  more  .&an  I  am  wont,^  I  rein  and  curb 
The  powers  of  nature  in  me,  lest  they  run 
Where  Virtue  guides  not ;  that,  if  aught  of  good 
My  gentle  star  or  something  better  gave  me, 
I  envy  not  myself  the  precious  boon. 

As  in  that  season,  when  the  sun  least  veils 
His  face  that  lightens  all,  what  time  the  fly 
Gives  way  to  the  shrill  gnat,  the  peasant  then, 
Upon  some  cliff  reclined,  beneath  him  sees 
Fire-flies  innumerous  spangling  o'er  the  vale, 
Vineyard  or  tilth,  where  his  day-labor  lies ; 
With  flames  so  numberless  throughout  its  space 
Shone  the  eighth  chasm,  apparent,  when  the  depth 
Was  to  my  view  exposed.     As  he,  whose  wrongs* 
The  bears  avenged,  at  its  departure  saw 
Elijah's  chariot,  when  the  steeds  erect  [while, 

Raised  their  steep  flight  for  heaven ;  his  eyes,  mean- 
Straining  pursued  them,  till  the  flame  alone, 
Upsoaring  like  a  misty  speck,  he  kenn'd : 
E'en  thus  along  the  gulf  moves  every  flame, 
A  sinner  so  enfolded  close  in  each. 
That  none  exhibits  token  of  the  theft. 

Upon  the  bridge  I  forward  bent  to  look. 
And  grasp'd  a  flinty  mass,  or  else  had  fallen. 
Though  push'd  not  from  the  height.  The  guide,  who 
How  I  did  gaze  attentive,  thus  began :  [mark'd 


>  The  flinty  st^s.]  Ventnri,  after  Daniello  and  Volpi,  ex- 
plains the  word  in  the  original,  "  borni,**  to  mean  the  stones 
that  project  from  a  wall,  for  other  buildings  to  be  joined  to, 
which  the  workmen  call  "  toothings.*' 

t  More  than  I  am  wont.]  "  When  I  reflect  on  the  pnnish- 
ment  allotted  to  those  who  do  not  give  sincere  and  upright 
advice  to  others,  I  am  more  anxious  than  ever  not  to  abuse 
to  so  bad  a  purpose  those  talents,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  Nature,  or  rather  Providence,  has  conferred  on  me.** 
It  is  probable  that  this  declaration  was  the  result  of  real 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  Dante,  whose  political  character  would 
-have  given  great  weight  to  any  opinion  or  party  he  had  es- 
poosed,  and  to  whom  indigence  and  exile  might  have  offered 
strong  temptations  to  deviate  from  that  line  of  conduct  which 
a  strict  sense  of  duty  prescribed. 

*  Ae  he  whose  wrongs.]    Kings,  b  ii.  c.  ii. 
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'*  Within  these  ardon  are  the  smrits,  eacn 

Swathed  m  confining  fire." — "  Master !  thy  word}** 

I  answer'd,  "  hath  assured  me ;  yet  I  deem'd 

Already  of  the  truth,  aheady  wish*d 

To  ask  thee  who  is  in  yon  fire,  that  comes 

So  parted  at  the  summit,  as  it  seem*d 

Ascending  from  that  funeral  pile'  where  lay 

The  Theban  brothers."     He  replied:  «  Withm 

Ulysses  there  and  Diomede  endure 

Their  penal  tortures,  thus  to  vengeance  now 

Together  hasting,  as  erewhile  to  wrath. 

These  in  the  flame  with  ceaseless  groans  deplore 

The  ambush  of  the  horse,*  that  open'd  wide 

A  portal  for  that  goodly  seed  to  pass, 

Which  sow'd  imperial  Kome ;  nor  less  the  guile 

Lament  they,  whence,  of  her  Achilles  'reft, 

Deldamia  yet  in  death  complains. 

And  there  is  rued  the  stratagem  that  Troy 

Of  her  Palladium  spoil'd." — "  If  they  have  power 

Of  utterance  from  within  these  sparks,"  said  I, 

**  O,  master !  think  my  prayer  a  thousand  fold 

In  repetition  urged,  that  thou  vouchsafe  • 

To  pause  till  here  the  homed  flame  arrive 

See,  how  toward  it  with  desire  I  bend." 

He  thus :  "  Thy  prayer  is  worthy  of  much  praise, 
And  I  accept  it  therefore ;  but  do  thou 
Thy  tongue  refrain :  to  question  them  be  mine ; 
For  I  divine  thy  wish ;  and  they  perchance,   [thee." 
For  they  were  Greeks,*  might  shun  discourse  with 

When  there  the  flame  had  come,  where  time  and 
Seem'd  fitting  to  my  guide,  he  thus  began :      [place 


1  Ascending  from  that  funeral  pile.]  The  flame  is  said  to 
have  divided  on  the  f\ineral  pile  which  consumed  the  IxMlies 
of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  as  if  conscious  of  the  enmity  that 
actuated  them  while  living. 

Ecce  iterum  fratris  primos  nt  contigit  artus 
Ignis  edax,  tremuere  rogi,  et  novus  advena  bosto 
Pellitur,  exundant  divi^  vertice  flammte, 
Alternoisque  apices  aluruptft  luce  corascant. 

Statiusy  Tkeb^  lib.  zii. 
Compare  Lucan,  Pharsal.,  lib.  1. 145. 

s  The  ambush  of  the  horse.]  "  The  ambush  of  the  wooden 
horse,  that  caused  JEneas  to  quit  the  city  of  Troy  and  seek 
hb  fortune  in  Italy,  where  his  descendants  founded  the  Ro- 
man empire." 

s  Fbr  they  were  Oreeks.]  By  this  it  is,  perhaps,  implied 
that  they  were  haughty  and  arrogant.  So,  in  our  Poefs 
twenty-fourth  Sonnet,  of  which  a  translation  is  inserted  in 
the  Life  prefixed,  he  says, 

Ed  ella  mi  rispose,  come  un  Greco. 
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**  O  ye,  who  dwell  two  spirits  in  one  fire ! 

If,  living,  I  of  you  did  merit  aught, 

Whate'er  the  measure  were  of  that  desert. 

When  in  the  world  my  lofty  strain  I  pour'd. 

Move  ye  not  on,  till  one  of  you  unfold 

In  what  clime  death  o'ertook  him  self-destroy'd." 

Of  the  old  flame  forthwith  the  greater  horn 
Began  to  roll,  murmuring,  as  a  fire 
That  labors  with  the  wind,  then  to  and  fro 
Wagging  the  top,  as  a  tongue  uttering  sounds. 
Threw  out  its  voice,  and  spake :  **  When  I  escaped 
From  Circe,  who  beyond  a  circling  year 
Had  held  me  near  Caieta*  by  her  charms. 
Ere  thus  JSneas  yet  had  named  the  shore  ; 
Nor  fondness  for  my  son,'  nor  reverence 
Of  my  old  father,  nor  return  of  love. 
That  should  have  crown'd  Penelope  with  joy, 
Could  overcome  in  me  the  zeal  I  had 
To  explore  the  world,  and  search  the  ways  of  life, 
Man^s  evil  and  his  virtue.     Forth  I  sail'd 
Into  the  deep  illimitable  main. 
With  but  one  bark,  and  the  small  faithful  band 
That  yet  cleaved  to  me.    As  Iberia  far. 
Far  as  Marocco,  either  shore  I  saw. 
And  the  Sardinian  and  each  isle  beside 
Which  round  that  ocean  bathes.     Tardy  with  age 
Were  I  and  my  companions,  when  we  came 
To  the  strait  pass,*  where  Hercules  ordainM 
The  boundaries  not  to  be  o'erstepp'd  by  man. 
The  walls  of  Seville  to  my  right  I  left, 
On  the  other  hand  already  Ceuta  pass'd. 

*  O  brothers  !*  I  began,  *  who  to  the  west 

*  Through  perils  without  number  now  have  reached ; 
« To  this  the  short  remaining  watch,  that  yet 

<  Our  senses  have  to  wake,  refuse  not  proof 

■  III  ■■        ^  l^■■      I  ■  ■  ■  I  11  I  I   M^^^— 

]  Caieta.]    VirgU,  ^neid,  lib.  vii.  1. 

s  JVor  fondness  for  my  son.]    Imitated  by  Tasso,  6.  L.,  c 
▼iii.  St  7. 

Ne  timor  dl  fiitica  b  di  perigiio, 

Ne  vaghezza  del  regno,  ne  pietade 

Del  vecchio  senltor,  si  degno  affetto 

Intiepedir  nel  generoso  petto. 

This  imagined  vojrage  of  Ulysses  into  the  Atlantic  is  allu- 
ded to  by  Pnlci : 

E  sopratntto  commendava  Uiisse, 
Che  per  veder  nell*  altro  mondo  gisse. 

Morg.  Magf^t  c.  xxv. 
And  by  Tasso,  6.  L.,  c.  zv.  25. 
s  The  strait  pass.]    The  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
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'  Of  the  unpeopled  world,  following  the  track 

*  Of  PhcBbuB.     Call  to  mind  from  whence  ye  sprang^ : 

*  Ye  were  not  formed  to  live  the  life  of  brutes, 
'  But  virtue  to  pursue  and  knowledge  high.' 
With  these  few  words  I  sharpen'd  for  the  voyage 
The  mind  of  my  associates,  that  I  then 

Could  scarcely  have  withheld  them.     To  the  dawn 
Our  poop  we  tumM,  and  for  the  witless  flight 
Made  our  oars  wings,*  still  gaining  on  the  left. 
Each  star  of  the  other  pole  night  now  beheld,* 
And  ours  so  low,  that  from  the  ocean  floor 
It  rose  not     Five  times  re-illumed,  as  oft 
Vanished  the  light  from  underneath  the  moon, 
Since  the  deep  way  we  enter'd,  when  from  far 
Appeared  a  mountain  dim,*  loftiest  methought 
Of  all  I  e'er  beheld.    Joy  seized  us  straight ; 
But  soon  to  mourning  changed.    From  the  new  land 
A  whirlwind  sprung,  and  at  her  foremost  side 
Did  strike  the  vessel.     Thrice^  it  whirl'd  her  round 
With  all  the  waves ;  the  fourth  time  lifted  up 
The  poop,  and  sank  the  prow :  so  fate  decreed : 
And  over  us  the  booming  billow  closed.*'* 

1  Made  our  oars  wings.] 

Otd*  eh/ipe'  ipcrndf  rd  re  vrtpcL  vrtvai  iriXovTcu. 

Horn.  Od.,  zi.  134 
So  Chiabrera,  Canz.  Eroiche.,  xiii. 

Farb  de*  rem!  an  volo. 
And  Tasso,  Ibid.,  26. 

*  J^ht  now  bekeld.]    Petrarch  is  here  cited  by  IxunbanU : 

Ne  I&  sn  8opra  il  cerchio  della  Inna 

Vide  mai  tante  stelle  alcuna  noUe.         Cam.  zxxvii.  1. 

Not  there  above  the  circle  of  the  moon 
Did  ever  night  behold  so  many  stars. 

*  ./?  mountain  dim.]  The  mountain  of  Pwfatory. — Among 
the  various  opinions  of  theologians  respecting  the  situation 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  Pietro  Lombardb  relates,  that  "  it 
was  separated  by  a  long  space,  either  of  sea  or  land,  from  the 
regions  inhabited  by  men,  and  placed  in  the  ocean,  reaching 
as  for  M  to  the  lunar  circle,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
did  not  reach  it."    Sent.^  lib.  U.  dist.  17.    Thus  Lombardi. 

*  Thriee.] 

Ast  ilium  ter  fluctus  ibidem 

Torquet  agens  clrcum,  et  rapldus  vorat  eequore  vortex. 

Firg.  JEn.,  lib.  i.  116. 

»  Closed.]  Venturl  refers  to  Pliny  and  Solinus  for  the 
opinion  that  Ulysses  was  the  founder  of  Lisbon,  from  whence 
he  thinks  it  was  easy  for  the  fancy  of  a  poet  to  send  him  on 
yet  Airtber  enterprises.  Perhaps  the  story  (which  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  our  author  will  be  found  to  have  borrowed 
from  some  legend  of  the  middle  ages)  may  have  taken  its 
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The  Poet,  treating  of  the  same  punishment  as  in  the  last 
Canto,  relates  that  he  turned  towards  a  flame  in  which  was 
the  Count  Guide  da  Montefeltro,  whose  inquiries  respecting 
the  state  of  Romagna  he  answers ;  and  Guide  is  thereby 
induced  to  declare  who  he  is,  and  why  condemned  to  that 
torment. 

Now  upward  rose  the  flame,  and  stillM  its  light 
To  speak  no  more,  and  now  pass'd  on  with  leave 
From  the  mild  poet  gainM  ;  when  following  came 
Another,  from  whose  top  a  sound  confused, 
Forth  issuing,  drew  our  eyes  that  way  to  look. 

As  the  Sicilian  bull,*  that  rightfully 
His  cries  first  echoed  who  had  shaped  its  mould, 
Did  so  rebellow,  with  the  voice  of  him 
Tormented,  that  the  brazen  monster  seem'd 
Pierced  through  with  pain  ;  thus,  while  no  way  they 
Nor  avenue  inmiediate  through  the  fleime,      [foundi 
Into  its  language  tum'd  the  dismal  words : 
But  soon  as  they  had  won  their  passage  forth, 
Up  from  the  point,  which  vibrating  obey*d 
Their  motion  at  the  tongue,  these  sounds  were  heard : 
**  O  thou !  to  whom  I  now  direct  my  voice. 
That  lately  didst  excleum  in  Lombard  phrase, 
*  Depart  thou ;  I  solicit  thee  no  more  ;' 
Though  somewhat  tardy  I  perchance  arrive, 
Let  it  not  irk  thee  here  to  pause  awhile. 
And  with  me  parley :  lo !  it  irks  not  mfe, 
And  yet  I  bum.     If  but  e'en  now  thou  fall 
Into  this  blind  world,  from  that  pleasant  land 
Of  Latium,  whence  I  draw  my  sum  of  guilt. 
Tell  me  if  those  who  in  Romagna  dwell 
Have  peace  or  war.     For  of  the  mountains  there' 
Was  I,  bet\^xt  Urbino  and  the  height 
Whence  T^er  first  unlocks  his  mighty  flood." 

Leaning  I  lioten'd,  yet  with  heedful  ear. 
When,  as  hfe  toucli'd  my  side,  the  leader  thus : 
"  "  Speak  thou :  he  is  a  Latian."     My  reply 

rise  partly  fVom  the  obscure  oracle  returned  li»fr'the-  ghost  of 
Tiresias  to  Ulysses,  (see  the  eleventh  boolc  of  -the  Odyssey,) 
and  parUy  from  the  fate  whifch-  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
had  befallen  some  adventuAms  explorers  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

1  The  Sicilian  bull.]    The  engine  of  torture  inv^ited  by 
Peiillns,  for  the  tyrant  Phalaris. 

2  Of  the  mountains  there.}    Montefeltro. 
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Was  ready,  and  I  spake  without  delay : 
**  O  spirit !  who  art  hidden  here  below, 
Never  was  thy  Romagna  without  war 
In  her  proud  tyrants'  bosoms,  nor  is  now : 
But  open  war  there  left  I  none.    The  state, 
Ravenna  hath  maintain'd  this  many  a  year. 
Is  steadfast     There  Polenta's  eagle'  broods  ; 
And  in  his  broad  circumference  of  plume 
Overshadows  Cervia.     The  green  talons  grasp 
The  land,*  that  stood  erewhile  the  proof  so  long. 


1  Polenta^*  eagie.]  Guide  Novello  da  Polenta,  who  bore  an 
eagle  for  his  coat  of  arms.  The  name  of  Polenta  was  de- 
rived from  a  castle  so  called,  in  the  neighhwhood  of  Brit- 
tonoro.  Cervia  is  a  small  maritime  city,  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  south  of  Ravenna.  Guido  was  the  son  of  Ostasiu  da 
Polenta,  and  made  himself  master  of  Ravenna  in  1265.  In 
1323  he  was  deprived  of  his  sovereignty,  and  died  at  Bologna 
in  the  year  following.  This  last  and  most  munificent  patron 
of  Dante  ia  himself  enumerated,  by  the  historian  of  Italiaa 
literature,  among  the  poets  of  his  time.  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
della  Lett  Ital.,  tom.  v.  lib.  ill.,  c.  ii.  sect.  13.  The  passage  in 
the  text  might  have  removed  the  uncertainty  which  Tira- 
boschi expressed,  respectmg  the  duration  of  Guide's  absence 
from  Ravenna,  when  he  was  driven  flrom  that  city  in  1295,  by 
the  arms  of  Pietro,  archbishop  of  Monreale.  It  must  evidently 
have  been  very  short,  since  his  government  is  here  repre- 
sented (in  1300)  as  not  having  safirered  any  material  disturb 
ance  for  many  years. 

In  the  ProSmium  to  the  Annotations  on  the  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio,  written  by  those  who  were  deputed  to  that  work, 
Ediz.  Giunti,  1573,  it  is  said  of  Guido  NoveUo,  ''del  quale  si 
leggono  ancora  alcnne  composizioni,  per  poche  che  elle  sieno, 
secondo  quella  et^  belle  e  leggiadre  :**  and  in  the  collection 
edited  by  Allacci  at  Naples,  1661,  p.  382,  is  a  sonnet  of  his, 
which  breathes  a  high  and  jnire  spirit  of  Platonism. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Iliad  in  the  Ambroeian  library  at 
Milan,  described  by  Mai,  there  is  one  that  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Guido.  fliadis  Fragmenta,  ire,  fol.  Medial.,  1819. 
Procemium,  p.  xlviii.    It  was,  perhaps,  seen  by  Dante. 

To  this  account  1  must  now  subjoin  that  which  has  since 
been  given,  but  without  any  reference  to  authorities,  by 
Troya :  "  In  the  course  of  eight  years,  fn>m  1310  to  1318, 
Guido  III.  of  Polenta,  father  of  Francetea,  together  with  his 
sons  Bernardino  and  Ostasio,  had  died.  A  tj^rd  son,  named 
Bannino,  was  father  of  Guido  IV.  Of  these  two  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  held  the  lordship  of  Ravenna.  But  it 
came  to  the  sons  of  Ostasio,  Guido  v.,  called  Novello,  and 
Rinaldo,  the  archbishop :  on  the  sons  of  Bernardino  devolved 
the  sovereignty  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Cervia." 

Feltro  Allegorico  dt  Dante,  ed.  1836,  p.  176. 

9  The  land.]  The  territory  of  Forll,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  in  1383,  were  enabled,  by  the  stratagem  of  Guido  da 
Montefeltro,  who  then  governed  it,  to  defeat  with  great 
slaughter  the  French  army  by  which  it  had  been  besieged. 
See  G.  Villani,  lib.  vii.  c.  81.  The  Poet  informs  Guide,  iU 
former  ruler,  that  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sinlbaldo 
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And  piled  in  bloody  heap  the  host  of  France. 

"  The  old  mastiff  of  Vemichio  and  the  young,' 
That  tore  Montagna^  in  their  wrath,  still  make, 
Where  they  are  wont,  an  augre  of  their  fangs. 

"  Lamone's  city,  and  Santemo's,'  range 
Under  the  lion  of  the  snowy  lair,^ 
Inconstant  partisan,  that  changeth  sides, 
Or  ever  sunmier  yields  to  winter's  frost. 
And  she,  whose  flank  is  wash'd  of  Savio's  wave,* 
As  'twixt  the  level  and  the  steep  she  lies, 
Lives  so  'twixt  tyrant  power  and  liberty. 

"  Now  tell  us,  I  entreat  thee,  who  art  thou : 
Be  not  more  hard  than  others.     In  the  world. 
So  may  thy  name  still  rear  its  forehead  high." 

Then  roar'd  awhile  the  fire,  its  sharpen'd  point 
On  either  side  waved,  and  thus  breathed  at  last : 
"  If  I  did  think  my  answer  were  to  one 
Who  ever  could  return  unto  the  world. 
This  flame  should  rest  unshaken.     But  since  ne'er. 
If  true  be  told  me,  any  from  this  depth 
Has  found  his  upward  way,  I  answer  thee. 
Nor  fear  lest  infamy  record  tne  words. 

"  A  man  of  arms"  at  first,  I  clothed  me  then 
In  good  Saint  Francis'  girdle,  hoping  so 
To  have  made  amends.     And  certainly  my  hope 
Had  faird  not,  but  that  he,  whom  curses  light  on. 
The  high  priest,'^  again  seduced  me  into  sin. 

Ordolaffi,  or  Ardelaffi,  whom  he  designates  by  his  coat  of 
arms,  a  lion  vert 

1  The  old  mastiff  of  Ferruchio  and  the  younf.]  Malatesta, 
and  Malatestino  his  son,  lords  of  Rimini,  called,  firom  their 
ferocity,  the  mastiffs  of  Verruchio,  which  was  the  name  of 
their  castle.  Malatestino  was,  perhaps,  the  husband  of  Fran- 
cesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta.  See  Notes  to  Canto 
V.  113. 

>  Montagna,'\  Montagna  de*  Parcitati,  a  noble  knight,  and 
leader  of  the  Ghibelline  party  at  Rimini,  murdered  by  Mala- 
testino. 

*  Lamone^t  eHy  and  Slsilfemo**.]  Lamone  is  the  river  at 
Faenza,  and  Santemo  at  Imola. 

<  7%e  lion  of  the  snotoy  lair."]  Machinardo  Pagano,  whose 
arms  were  a  lion  azure  on  a  field  argent ;  mentioned  again  in 
the  Purgatory,  Canto  xiv.  122.  See  G.  Villani  passim,  where 
he  is  called  Machinardo  da  Susinana. 

»  Whose  flank  is  wash'd  of  Saviors  wave.]  Cesena,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  washed  by  the  river  Savio, 
that  often  descends  with  a  swollen  and  rapid  stream  fVom  the 
Apennine. 

•  A  nan  of  arms.]    Guido  da  Montefeltro. 

7  The  high  priest.]    Boniface  VIII. 
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And  how,  and  wherefore,  listen  while  I  telL 
Lon^  as  this  spirit  moved  the  bones  and  pulp 
My  mother  gave  me,  lees  my  deeds  beepake 
The  nature  of  the  lion  than  the  fox.^ 
All  ways  of  winding  subtlety  I  knew. 
And  with  such  art  conducted,  that  the  sound 
Reached  the  world's  limit    Soon  as  to  that  part 
Of  life  I  found  me  come,  when  each  behooves 
To  lower  sails*  and  gather  in  the  lines ; 
That,  which  before  had  pleased  me,  then  I  rued. 
And  to  repentance  and  confession  tum'd. 
Wretch  that  I  was ;  and  well  it  had  bestead  me. 
The  chief  of  the  new  Phanseee*  meantime, 

1  nu  natmre  of  the  lien  than  the  fox.] 

Non  ftmm  leonine  ma  di  volpe. 

80  Polcl,  Morg.  Magg^  c.  xix. : — 

E  faron  le  sue  opre  e  le  sue  coipe 
Non  creder  leonine  ma  di  volpe. 

Fraus  qnaai  volpeculc,  vis  leonis  videtur.  deero  de  Qfieiitt 
lib.  i.  c.  13. 

*  7\>  lower  sails.]  Onr  Poet  had  the  same  train  of  thought 
as  when  he  wrote  that  most  lieautlfui  passage  in  his  Ckmvito, 
beginning  "  £  qui  ^  da  sapere,  che  siccome  dice  Tuilio  in 
quello  di  Senettute,  la  naturale  morte,'*  &c.,  p.  5109.  *'  As  it 
hath  been  said  by  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  old  age,  natural 
death  is  like  a  port  and  haven  to  as  after  a  long  voyage ;  and 
even  as  the  good  mariner,  when  he  draws  near  the  port, 
lowers  his  sails,  and  enters  it  softly  with  a  weak  and  inof- 
fensive motion,  so  ought  we  to  lower  the  sails  of  oar  worldly 
operations,  and  to  retarn  to  God  with  all  oar  anderstanding 
and  heart,  to  the  end  that  we  may  reach  this  haven  with  all 
quietness  and  with  all  peace.  And  herein  we  are  mightily 
instructed  by  nature  in  a  lesson  of  mildness ;  for  in  such  a 
death  itself  there  is  neither  pain  nor  bitterness ;  but,  as  ripe 
finlt  is  lightly  and  without  violence  loosened  from  its  branch, 
so  our  soul  without  grieving,  departs  from  the  Irady  in  which 
it  hath  been.*' 

So  mayst  thou  live,  till  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  pluck'd,  for  death  mature. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  xi.  537. 

s  7%0  chief  of  the  new  Pharisees.]  Boniface  VIIIm  whose 
enmity  to  the  fkniily  of  Colonna,  prompted  him  to  destroy 
their  nouses  near  the  Lateran.  Wishing  to  obtain  possession 
of  their  other  seat,  Penestrino,  he  consulted  with  Guido  da 
Montefeltro  how  he  might  accomplish  his  purpose,  oftering 
him  at  the  same  time  absolution  for  his  past  sins,  as  well 
as  for  that  which  he  was  then  tempting  him  to  commit 
Guido's  advice  was,  that  kind  words  and  fair  promises  would 
put  his  enemies  into  his  power ;  and  they  accordingly  soon 
afterwards  fell  mto  the  snare  laid  for  them,  A.  D.  1298.  See 
G.  Villanl,  lib.  viil.  c.  23. 

There  is  a  relation  similar  to  this  In  the  history  of  Ferreto 
Vlncentino,  lib.  ii.  anno  1294 ;  and  the  writer  adds,  that  our 
Poet  had  justly  condemned  Guido  to  the  tcmnents  he  has 
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Waging  his  warfare  near  the  Lateran, 

Not  with  the  Saracens  or  Jews,  (his  foes 

All  Christians  were,  nor  against  Acre  one 

Had  fought,^  nor  trafficked  in  the  Soldan's  land) 

He,  his  great  charge  nor  sacred  ministry. 

In  himself  reverenced,  nor  in  me  that  cord 

Which  used  to  mark  with  leanness  whom  it  girded. 

As  in  Soracte,  Constantino  besought,^ 

To  core  his  leprosy,  Sylvester's  aid ; 

So  me,  to  cure  the  fever  of  his  pride, 

This  man  besought :  my  counsel  to  that  end 

He  ask'd ;  and  I  was  sUent ;  for  his  words 

Seem'd  drunken :  but  forthwith  he  thus  resumed: 

*  From  thy  heart  banish  fear :  of  all  offence 

*  I  hitherto  absolve  thee.     In  return, 

*  Teach  me  my  piupose  so  to  execute, 

*  That  Penestrino  cumber  earth  no  more. 


allotted  him.  See  Mnratori,  Script  Ital.,  torn.  ix.  p.  970, 
where  the  editor  observes:  "Probosi  hujus  facinoris  narra- 
tioni  fidem  a4iiiiigere  nemo  {vobiis  velit,  quod  facile  ccmfinxer- 
int  Boni&cii  eemuli,'*  &c.  And  indeed  it  woald  seem  as  if 
Dante  himself  had  either  not  heard,  or  had  not  believed,  the 
report  of  Guidons  having  sold  himself  thus  foolishly  to  the 
Pope,  when  he  wrote  the  passage  in  the  Convito  cited  in  the 
note  to  v.  76 ;  for  he  soon  after  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  those 
noble  spirits  "  who,  when  they  approached  the  last  haven, 
lowered  the  sails  of  their  worldly  operations,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  religion  in  their  old  age,  lajring  aside  every  world- 
ly delight  and  wish." 

1  ■  JVor  watjut  Acre  one 
Had  fought.]  He  alludes  to  the  renegade  Christians,  by 
whom  the  Saracens,  in  April,  1291,  were  assisted  to  recover 
St.  John  d'Acre,  the  last  possession  of  the  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  regret  expressed  by  the  Florentine  annalist, 
6.  villani,  for  the  loss  of  this  valuable  fortress,  is  well  worthy 
of  observation,  lib.  vii.  c.  144.  "  From  this  event  Christendom 
suflfered  the  greatest  detriment :  for  by  the  loss  of  Acre  there 
no  longer  remained  in  the  Holy  Land  any  footing  for  the 
Cliristians ;  and  all  our  good  maritime  places  of  trade  never 
afterwards  derived  half  Uie  advantage  from  their  merchan- 
dise and  mannftictares ;  so  fkvorable  was  the  situation  of  the 
city  of  Acre,  in  the  very  front  of  our  sea,  in  the  middle  of 
Syria,  and  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the  inhabited  world, 
seventy  miles  from  Jerusalem,  both  source  and  receptacle  of 
every  kind  of  merchandise,  as  well  from  the  east  as  from  the 
west;  the  resort  of  all  people  from  all  countries,  and  of  the 
eastern  nations  of  every  dlmrent  tongue ;  so  that  it  might  be 
considered  as  the  aliment  of  the  world." 

s  Jis  in  Soracte^  Constantino  besought.]  So  in  Dante's  trea- 
tise De  Monarchic:  "Dicunt  quidam  adhuc,  quod  Constan- 
Unus  Imperator,  mundatus  a  lepr&  intercessione  Sylvestri, 
tunc  summi  pontificis,  imperii  sedem,  scilicet  Romam,  donavit 
ecclesis,  cum  multis  aliis  imperil  dignitatibus.'*  Lib.  Ui.  Com- 
pare Fazio  degli  Ubertiy  Dittamondo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii. 
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'  Heaven,  aa  thoa  knowett,  I  have  no  power  to  shut 

*  And  open :  and  the  keys  are  therefore  twam, 

*  The  which  my  predeceasor'  meanly  prized.' 

"  Then,  yielding  to  the  forceful  arguments. 
Of  silence  as  more  perilous  I  deemM, 
And  answer'd :  *  Father !  since  thou  washest  me 

*  Clear  of  that  guilt  wherein  I  now  must  fall, 

*  Large  promise  with  performance  scant,  be  sure, 

*  Shall  make  thee  triumph  in  thy  lofty  seat.' 

"  When  I  was  number'd  with  the  dead,  then  came 
Saint  Francis  for  me ;  but  a  cherub  dark 
He  met,  who  cried :  *  Wrong  me  not ;  he  is  mine, 

*  And  must  below  to  join  the  wretched  crew, 

*  For  the  deceitful  counsel  which  he  gave. 

*  E'er  since  I  watch'd  him,  hovering  at  his  hair. 

*  No  power  can  the  impenitent  absolve ; 

*  Nor  to  repent,  and  wUl,  at  once  consist, 

*  By  contradiction  absolute  forbid.' 

Oh  misery !  how  I  shook  myself,  when  he 

Seized  me,  and  cried, '  Thou  haply  thought'st  me  not 

*  A  disputant  in  logic  so  exact  1' 

To  Minos  down  he  bore  me ;  and  the  judge 
Twined  eight  times  round  his  callous  back  the  tail. 
Which  biting  with  excess  of  rage,  he  spake : 

*  This  is  a  guilty  soul,  that  in  the  fire 

*  Must  vanish.'     Hence,  perdition-doom'd,  I  rove 
A  prey  to  rankling  sorrow,  in  this  garb." 

When  he  had  thus  fulfill'd  his  words,  the  flame 
In  dolor  parted,  beating  to  and  fro, 
And  writhing  its  sharp  horn.     We  onward  went, 
I  and  my  leader,  up  along  the  rock. 
Far  as  another  arch,  that  overhangs 
The  foss,  wherein  the  penalty  is  paid 
Of  those  who  load  them  with  committed  sin. 


CANTO    XXVIII. 


ARGUMENT. 
They  arrive  in  the  ninth  gulf,  where  the  sowers  of  scandal, 
schismatics,  and  heretics,  are  seen  with  their  limbs  misera- 
bly maimed  or  divided  in  different  ways.  Among  these  the 
Poet  finds  Mahomet,  Piero  da  Medicini,  Curio,  Mosca,  and 
Bertrand  de  Bom. 

Who,  e'en  m  words  unfetter'd,  might  at  full 
Tell  of  the  wounds  and  blood  that  now  I  saw, 
Though  he  repeated  oft  the  tale  ?     No  tongue 

1  My  predecessor. "l    Celestine  Y.    See  Notes  to  Canto  iii* 
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So  vast  a  theme  could  equal,  speech  and  thought 
Both  impotent  alike.     If  in  one  band 
Collected,  stood  the  people  all,  who  e'er 
Pour'd  on  Apulia's  happy  soil^  their  blood, 
Slain  by  the  Trojans,'  and  in  that  long  war,' 
When  of  the  rings^  the  measured  booty  made 
A  pile  so  high,  as  Rome's  historian  writes 
Who  ens  not ;  with  the  multitude,  that  felt 
The  griding  force  of  Guiscard's  Norman  steel,* 
And  those  ihe  rest,'  whose  bones  are  gathered  yet 
At  Ceperano,  there  where  treachery 
Branded  the  Apulian  name,  or  where  beyond 
Thy  walls,  O  Tagliacozzo,^  without  arms 
The  old  Alardo  conquered ;  and  his  limbs 


1  Happy  8oU.'\  There  is  a  strange  discordance  here  amonf 
the  expounders.  "  Fortunata  terra."  Because  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fwtnne  which  it  experienced :  Landino.  Fortu- 
nate, with  respect  to  those  who  conquered  In  it :  Vellutelio. 
Or  on  account  of  its  natural  fertility :  Venturi.  The  context 
requires  that  we  should  understand,  by  "fortunata,'*  "ca- 
lamitous,** "disgraziata,*'  to  which  sense  the  word  is  extended 
in  the  Vocabulary  of  La  Crusca :  Lombard!.    Yolpi  is  silent. 

On  this  note  the  late  Archdeaccm  Fisher  fkvwed  me  with 
the  following  remark :  "  Yolpi  is,  indeed,  silent  at  the  pat- 
sage  ;  but  in  the  article  *  Puglia,*  in  his  second  Index,  he 
writes,  Dante  la  chiama  fortunata,  cio^  pingue  e  feconda. 
This  is  your  own  translation ;  and  is  the  same  word  in  mean- 
ing with  MeUfuav  and  feliz,  in  Xenophon*s  Anabasis  and 
Horace  passim.** 

s  The  TVtjaiu.]  Some  MSS.  have  "  R(»nani  ;**  and  Lom- 
bardi  has  amnitted  it  into  the  text.  Venturi  had,  indeed,  be- 
fan  met  with  the  same  reading  in  some  edition,  but  he  has 
not  told  us  in  which. 

*  In  that  long  ioar.'\  The  war  of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  "  When 
Mago  brought  news  of  his  victories  to  Carthage,  in  order  to 
make  his  successes  more  easily  credited,  he  commanded  the 
golden  rings  to  be  poured  out  in  the  senate-house,  which 
made  so  large  a  heap,  that,  as  some  relate,  they  filled  three 
modH  and  a  half.  A  more  probable  account  represents  them 
not  to  have  exceeded  one  modnttf .*'  Ztvy,  Hi»t^  lib.  xxilL  12. 

*  The  rings.]    So  Frezzi : 

Non  quella,  che  riempid  1  moggi  d*anella. 

Jl  Qtfodrtr.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

B  Ghuseard's  Gorman  steel.]  Robert  Gniscard,  who  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  died  in  1110.  6.  Villanl, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  18.    He  is  introduced  in  the  Paradise,  Canto  xviii. 

«  j9nd  those  the  rest.]  The  army  of  Manftedi,  which,  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Apulian  troops,  was  overcome  by  Charles 
of  Anjou  In  1365,  and  fell  in  such  numbers,  that  the  bones  of 
the  slain  were  still  gathered  near  Ceperano.  6.  Villani,  lib. 
vil.  cap.  9.    See  the  Purgatory,  Canto  iii. 

V  O  Tagliacotto.]  He  alludes  to  the  victory  which  Charles 
gained  over  Conradino,  by  the  sage  advice  of  the  Sleur  de 
Valeri,  in  1268.    6.  VUlani,  Ub.  vU.  c.  27. 
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One  were  to  riiow  transpierced,  another  his 
Clean  lopp'd  away ;  a  spectacle  like  this 
Were  but  a  thing  of  naught,  to  the  hideous  sight 
Of  the  ninth  chasm.    A  rundlet,  that  hath  lost 
Its  middle  or  side  stave,  gapes  not  so  wide 
As  one  I  marked,  torn  from  the  chin  througfaoat 
Down  to  the  hinder  passage :  'twixt  the  legs 
Dangling  his  entrails  hung,  the  midriff  lay 
Open  to  view,  and  wretched  ventricle. 
That  turns  the  englutted  aliment  to  dross. 

While  eagerly  I  fix  on  him  my  gaze. 
He  eyed  me,  with  his  hands  laid  his  breast  bare, 
And  cried,  "  Now  mark  how  I  do  rip  me :  lo  I 
How  is  Mahomet  mangled :  before  me 
Walks  Ali^  weeping,  from  the  chin  his  face 
Cleft  to  the  forelock ;  and  the  others  all. 
Whom  here  thou  seest,  while  they  lived,  did  sow 
Scandal  and  schism,  and  therefore  thus  are  rent. 
A  fiend  is  here  behind,  who  with  his  sword 
Hacks  us  thus  cruelly,  slivering  again 
Each  of  this  ream,  when  we  have  compassed  round' 
The  dismal  way ;  for  first  our  gashes  dose 
Ere  we  repass  before  him.     But,  say  who 
Art  thou,  that  standest  musing  on  the  rock, 
Haply  so  lingering  to  delay  the  pain 
Sentenced  upon  thy  crimes." — "  Him  death  not  yet,** 
My  guide  rejoin'd,  "  hath  overtaken,  nor  sin 
Conducts  to  torment ;  but,  that  he  may  make 
Full  trial  of  your  state,  I  who  am  dead 
Must  through  the  depths  of  hell,  from  orb  to  orb, 
Conduct  him.     Trust  my  words ;  for  they  are  true." 

More  than  a  hundred  spirits,  when  that  they  heard, 
Stood  in  the  foss  to  mark  me,  through  amaze 
Forgetful  of  their  pangs.    "  Thou,  who  perchance 
Shalt  shortly  view  the  sun,  this  warning  thou 
Bear  to  Dolcino  -?  bid  him,  if  he  wish  not 

1  Alt']    The  dl^tciple  of  Mahomet. 

s  Dolcino.]  "Jn  1303,  a  friar,  called  Dolcino,  who  belonged 
to  no  regular  order,  contrived  to  raise  in  Novara,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  a  large  company  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  decla- 
ring himself  to  be  a  true  apostle  of  Christi  and  promulgating 
a  community  of  property  and  of  wives,  with  many  other 
such  heretical  doctrines.  He  blamed  the  pope,  .cajrdinals, 
and  other  prelates  of  the  holy  church,  for  not  observing  their 
duty,  nor  leading  the  angelic  life,  and  affirmed  that  he  ought 
to  be  pope.  He  was  followed  by  more  than  three  thousand 
men  and  women,  who  lived  promiscuously  on  the  mountains 
together,  like  beasts,  and,  when  they  wanted  provisions, 
supplied  themselves  by  depredation  and  rapine.    This  lasted 
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Here  soou  to  follow  me,  that  with  good  store 
Of  food  he  arm  him,  lest  imprisoning  snows 
Yield  him  a  victim  to  Novara's  power ; 
No  easy  conquest  else :"  with  foot  upraised 
For  stepping,  spake  Mahomet,  on  the  ground 
Then  fix'd  it  to  depart.     Another  shade. 
Pierced  in  the  throat,  his  nostrils  mutilate 
E*en  from  beneath  the  eyebrows,  and  one  ear 
Lopp'd  off,  who,  with  the  rest,  through  wonder  stood 
Gazing,  bef(H«  the  rest  advanced,  and  bared 
His  wind-pipe,  that  without  was  all  o^ersmear'd 
With  crimson  stain.   **  O  thou !"  said  he,  **  whom  sin 
Condemns  not,  and  whom  erst  (unless  too  near 
*  Resemblance  do  deceive  me)  I  aloft 
Have  seen  on  Latian  ground,  call  thou  to  mind 
Piero  of  Medicina,^  if  again 
Returning,  thou  behold'st  the  pleasant  land' 
That  from  Vercelli  slopes  to  Mercab6 ; 
And  there  instruct  the  twain,'  whom  Fano  boasts 
Her  worthiest  sons,  Guido  and  Angelo, 
That  if  'tis  given  us  here  to  scan  aright 
The  future,  they  out  of  life's  tenement* 

for  two  years,  till  many  being  struck  with  companction  at 
the  dissolute  life  they  led,  his  sect  was  much  diminished; 
and,  through  failure  of  food  and  the  severity  of  the  snows, 
he  was  taken  by  the  people  of  Novara,  and  burnt,  with  Mar- 
garita, his  companion,  and  many  other  men  and  women 
whom  his  errors  had  seduced."     O.  VUlani,  Hb.  viii.  c.  84. 

Landino  observes,  that  he  was  possessed  of  singular  elo- 
quence, and  that  both  he  and  Margarita  endured  their  fate 
with  a  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  For  a  Airther  ac- 
count bf  him,  see  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script.,  tom.  ix.  p.  427. 

Fazio  degli  Uberti,  speaking  of  the  polygamy  allowed  by 
Mahomet,  adds : 

£  qui  con  fra  Dolcin  par  che  s'intenda. 

Dittamondo,  lib.  v.  cap.  xii. 

I  Medtcina.]  A  place  in  the  territory  of  Bologna.  Piero 
fomented  dissensions  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and 
among  the  leaders  of  the  neighboring  states. 

*  T%e  pleasant  land.]    Lombardy. 

*  The  twain.]  Goido  del  Gassero  and  Angiolello  da  Ca- 
gnano,  two  of  the  wcNrthiest  and  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Fano,  were  invited  by  Malatestino  da  Rimini  to  an  enter- 
tainment, on  pretence  that  he  had  some  important  business 
to  transact  with  them ;  and,  according  to  instructions  given 
by  him,  they  were  drowned  in  their  passage  near  Gattolica, 
between  Rimini  and  Fano. 

*  Out  of  life* 8  tenement.]  "Fuor  di  lor  vasello,"  is  con- 
strued by  the  old  Latin  annotator  on  the  Monte  Cassino  MS. 
and  by  Lombardi,  "out  of  the  ship."  Volpl  understands 
"  vasello"  to  mean  "  their  city  or  country."  Others  take  the 
word  in  the  sense  according  to  which,  though  not  without 
some  doubt,  it  is  rendered  in  this  translation. 
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Shall  be  cait  forth,  and  whelmM  under  the  waves 

Near  to  CattoUca»  through  perfidy 

Of  a  fell  tyrant    'Twixt  the  Cyprian  isle 

And  Balearic,  ne'er  hath  Neptune  eeen 

An  mjury  so  foul,  by  pirates  done, 

Or  Argive  crew  of  old.     That  one-eyed  traitor 

(Whose  realm,  there  is  a  spirit  here  were  fain 

His  eye  had  still  lackM  sight  of)  them  shall  bring 

To  conference  with  him,  Uien  so  shape  his  end, 

That  they  shall  need  not  'gainst  Focara's  wind^ 

Offer  up  vow  nor  prayer."     I  answering  thus : 

«  Declare,  as  thou  dost  wish  that  I  above 

May  carry  tidings  of  thee,  who  is  he,  [brance." 

In  whom  that  sight  doth  wake  such  sad  remem-* 

Forthwith  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  cheek-bone 
Of  one,  his  fellow-spirit,  and  his  jaws 
Expanding,  cried:  "  Lo !  this  is  he  I  wot  of: 
He  speaks  not  for  himself:  the  outcast  this. 
Who  overwhelm'd  the  doubt  in  CsBsar's  mind,* 
Affirming  that  delav  to  men  prepared 
Was  ever  harmful.'*     Oh !  how  terrified 
Methought  was  Curio,  from  whose  throat  was  cut 
The  tongue,  which  spake  that  hardy  word.  Then  one, 
Maim'd  of  each  hand,  uplifted  in  the  gloom. 
The  bleeding  stumps,  that  they  with  gory  spots 
Sullied  his  face,  and  cried :  **  Remember  thee 
Of  Mosca'  too ;  I  who,  alas !  exclaim'd, 

i  Fbcara's  loind.]  Focara  is  a  mountain,  from  which  a 
wind  blows  that  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  navigators  of 
that  coast. 

*  The  doubt  in  Casar'a  mindA  Curio,  whose,  speech  (ac- 
cording to  Lucan)  determined  Julius  Cesar  to  proceed  when 
he  had  arrived  at  Rimini,  (the  ancient  Ariminum,)  and 
doubted  whether  he  should  prosecute  the  civil  war. 

ToUe  moras :  semper  nocuit  differre  paratis. 

Pharaal.,  1.  i.  281. 

Haste  then  thy  towering  eagles  on  their  way ; 
When  fair  occasion  calb,  *tis  fatal  to  delay.     Rotoe, 

s  Mosea.]  Bnondelmonte  was  engaged  to  marry  a  lady  of 
the  Amidei  fisimily,  but  broke  his  promise,  and  united  himself 
to  one  of  the  Donati.  This  was  so  much  resented  by  the 
former,  that  a  meeting  of  themselves  and  their  kinsmen  was 
held,  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  revenging  the  insult. 
Moeca  degli  Uberti,  or  de*  iiamberti,  persuadml  them  to  re- 
solve on  the  assassination  of  Buondelmonte,  exclaiming  to 
them,  *'  the  thing  once  done,  there  is  an  end."  The  counsel 
and  its  effects  were  the  source  of  many  terrible  calamities  to 
the  state  of  Florence.  "  This  murder,'^  says  6.  ViUani,  lib.  v. 
cap.  38,  "was  the  cause  and  beginning  of  the  accursed 
Ouelph  and  Ghibelline  parties  in  Florence.'*  It  happen^  in 
1315.    See  the  Paradise,  Canto  xvi.  139. 
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*  The  deed  once  done,  there  is  an  end,'  that  proved 
A  se^  of  sorrow  to  tiie  Tuscan  race." 

I  added :  **  Ay,  and  death  to  thlae  own  tribe." 
Whence,  heaping  wo  on  wo,  he  hurried  off. 
As  one  grief-stung  to  madnras.    But  I  there 
StUl  lingered  to  behold  the  troop,  and  saw 
Thmg,  such  as  I  may  fear  without  more  proof 
To  tell  of,  but  that  conscience  makes  me  firm, 
The  boon  companion,^  who  her  strong  breast-plate 
Buckles  on  him,  that  feels  no  guilt  within. 
And  bids  him  on  and  fear  not.    Without  doubt 
I  saw,  and  yet  it  seems  to  pass  before  me, 
A  headless  trunk,  that  even  as  the  rest 
Of  the  sad  flock  paced  onward.     By  the  hair 
It  bore  the  sever'd  member,  lantern-wise 
Pendent  in  hsmd,  which  \o6k.*d  at  us,  and  said,        , 
"  Wo  *s  me !"    The  spirit  lighted  thus  himself ; 
And  two  there  were  in  one,  and  one  in  two. 
How  that  may  be,  he  knows  who  ordereth  so. 

When  at  the  bridge's  foot  direct  he  stood. 
His  arm  aloft  he  re^d,  thrusting  the  head 
Full  in  our  view,  that  nearer  we  might  hear 
The  words,  which  thus  it  utter'd :  "  Now  behold 
This  grievous  torment,  thou,  who  breathing  go'st 
To  spy  the  dead :  behold,  if  any  else 
Be  terrible  as  this.    And,  that  on  earth 
Thou  mayst  bear  tidings  of  me,  know  that  I 
Am  Bertrand,'  he  of  £k>m,  who  gave  king  John 

1  7%«  boon  companion.] 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted  ? 
Shakspearej  2  Hen.  VI.,  act  iii.  sc.  8. 

3  Bertrand.\  Bertrand  de  Born,  Vicomte  de  Hautefort,  near 
Perigueux  in  Gnienne,  who  incited  John  to  rebel  against  his 
father,  Henry  II.  of  England.  Bertrand  holds  a  distingnished 
place  among  the  Provencal  poets.  He  is  qnoted  in  Dante,  de 
Vulg.  Eloq.,  lib.  il.  cap.  %  where  it  is  said,  **  that  he  treated 
of  war,  which  no  Italian  poet  had  yet  done."  "  Arma  vero 
nullnm  Italum  adhac  poetasse  invenio."  The  triple  division 
or  subjects  for  poetry,  made  in  this  chapter  of  the  de  Vulg. 
Eloq.,  is  very  remarkable.  It  will  be  fbund  in  a  note  on  Pur- 
gatory, Canto  zxvi.  liS.  For  the  translation  of  some  extracts 
from  Bertrand  de  Bom*s  poems,  see  Millot.  Hist.  Litt6raire 
des  Troubadours,  tom.  i.  p.  310 ;  but  the  historical  parts  q€ 
that  WOTk  are,  I  believe,  not  to  be  relied  on.  Bertrand  had  a 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  wrote  a  poem  against  John,  king 
of  England.  It  is  that  species  of  composition  called  thie  ser- 
ventese ;  and  is  in  the  Vatican,  a  MS.  in  Cod.  3304.  See  Ba- 
stero.  La  Crusca  Provenzale.  Roma,  1734,  p.  80.  For  many 
murticulars  respecting  both  Bertrands,  consult  Raynouard's 
Poesies  des  Troubadours ;  in  which  excellent  work,  and  in 
his  Lexique  Roman,  Paris,  1838,  several  of  their  poems.  In  the 
Provencal  Itoguage,  may  be  seen. 
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The  cocmfel  miiehievoiii.    Father  and  00a 
I  set  at  mutual  war.     For  Absalom 
And  David  more  did  not  Ahitophel, 
Spfirrin^  them  on  malicionsly  to  strife. 
For  paitmg  those  so  closely  knit,  my  brain 
Parted,  alas !  I  carry  from  its  source, 
That  m  this  trunk  inhabits.    Thus  the  law 
Of  retribution  fiercely  works  in  me." 
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CANTO  XXIX. 


ARGUMENT. 

Dante,  at  the  desire  of  VirgU,  proceeds  onward  to  the  bridge 
that  crosses  the  tenth  gulf,  nrom  whence  he  hears  the  cries 
of  the  alcheroists  and  forgers,  who  are  tormented  therein ; 
but  not  being  able  to  discern  any  thing  on  account  of  the 
darkness,  they  descend  the  rock,  that  bounds  this  the  last 
of  the  compartments  in  which  the  eighth  circle  is  divided, 
and  then  behold  the  spirits  who  are  afflicted  by  divers 
plagues  and  diseases.  Two  of  them,  namely,  Grifolino  of 
Arezzo  and  Capocchio  of  Sienna,  are  introduced  speaking. 

So  were  mine  eyes  inebriate  with  the  view 
Of  the  vast  multitude,  whom  various  wounds 
Disfi^red,  that  they  long'd  to  stay  and  weep. 

But  Virgil  roused  me :  "  What  yet  gazest  on  ? 
Wherefore  doth  fasten  yet  thy  sight  below 
Among  the  maim'd  and  miserable  shades? 
Thou  hast  not  shown  in  any  chasm  beside 
This  weakness.  Know,  if  thou  wouldst  number  them. 
That  two  and  twenty  miles  the  valley  winds 
Its  curcuit,  and  already  is  the  moon 
Beneath  our  feet :  the  time  permitted  now 
Is  short ;  and  more,  not  seen,  remains  to  see." 

"  If  thou,"  I  straight  replied,  "  hadst  weigh*d  the 
cause. 
For  which  I  look'd,  thou  hadst  perchance  excused 
The  tarrymg  still."     My  leader  part  pursued 
His  way,  the  while  I  foUowM,  answering  him. 
And  addmg  thus :  "  Within  that  cave  I  deem, 
Whereon  so  fixedly  I  held  my  ken, 
Th^re  is  a  spirit  dwells,  one  of  my  blood. 
Wailing  the  crime  that  costs  him  now  so  dear." 

Then  spake  my  master :  "  Let  thy  soul  no  more 
Afflict  itself  for  him.     Direct  elsewhere 
Its  thought,  and  leave  him.     At  the  bridge's  foot 
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I  mark'd  Itt^fMie  did^int  with  menacing  look 
At  thee,  and  heard  him  by  the  othere  named 
Geri  of  Bello.^    Thoa  so  wholly  then 
Wert  busied  with  his  spirit,  who>  once  ruled 
The  towers  of  Hautefort,  that  thou  lookedst  not 
That  way,  ere  he  was  gone."— ^*  O  guide  beloved ! 
His  violent  death  yet  unavenged,"  said  I, 
"  By  any,  who  are  partners  in  his  shame. 
Made  him  contemptuous ;  therefore,  as  I  think, 
He  pass'd  me  speechless  by ;  and,  doing  so, 
Hath  made  me  more  compassionate  his  fate." 

So  we  discoursed  to  where  the  rock  first  show'd 
The  other  valley,  had  more  light  been  there, 
E'en  to  the  lowest  depth.     Soon  as  we  came 
O'er  the  last  cloister  in  the  dismal  rounds 
Of  M alebolge,  and  the  brotherhood 
Were  to  our  view  exposed,  then  many  a  dart 
Of  sore  lament  assail'd  me,  headed  all 
With  points  of  thrilling  pity,  that  I  closed 
Both  ears  against  the  volley  with  mine  hands. 

As  were  the  torment,'  if  each  lazar-house 
Of  Valdichiana,'  in  the  sultry  time 

2  OeriofBdlo.}  A  kinsman  of  the  Poet's,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  one  of  the  Sacchetti  familv.  His  being  placed  here, 
may  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  Dante  was  more  impartial 
in  the  allotment  of  his  punishments  than  has  generally  been 
snpposed.  He  was  the  son  of  Belio,  who  was  brother  to  Bel- 
lincione,  onr  Poet*s  grandfather.  Pelli,  Mem.  per  la  Vita  di 
Dante.    Opere  di  Dante.    Zatta  ediz.,  tom.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  23. 

s  jf «  vere  the  tormeiU.]  It  is  very  inrobable  that  these^lines 
gave  Milton  the  idea  of  his  celebrated  description : 

Immediately  a  place 
Before  their  eyes  mppear'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark. 
A  lazai^house  it  seemM,  wherein  were  laid 
Nnmbers  of  all  diseased,  all  maladies,  &c. 

P.  £,.,  b.  xi.  4T7. 

Yet  the  ennmeratlon  of  diseases,  which  follows,  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  Milton  from  the  duadriregio: 

dnlvi  eran  zoppi,  monchl,  sordi,  e  orbi, 
Q,uivi  era  il  mal  podagrico  e  di  fiance, 
duivi  la  frenesia  cogli  occhi  torbi. 

Q,aivi  il  dolor  gridante,  e  non  mai  stance, 
doivi  il  catarro  con  la  gran  cianfarda, 
L*asma,  la  polmonia  quivi  eran*  anco. 

LMdropisia  qnivi  era  grave  e  tarda, 
Di  tutte  febbri  quel  piano  era  pieno, 
Qnivi  quel  mal,  che  par  che  la  came  arda. 

Lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

»  Of  Valdichiana.}  The  valley  through  which  passes  the 
river  Chiunt^  bounded  by  Arezzo,  Gortona,  Montepniciano, 
and  Ghiusi.  in  the  heat  of  autumn  it  was  formerly  rendered 
unwholesome  by  the  stagnation  of  the  water,  but  has  since 
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'Twizt  Jnly  and  September,  wifll  the  Mm 
Sardinia  and  Maremma's  pestilent  fen. 
Had  heap*d  their  maladies  all  in  one  foes 
Together ;  each  was  iiere  the  torment :  dire 
The  stench,  as  issoing  streams  from  fester'd  limbs. 

We  on  the  utmost  diore  of  the  long  rock 
Descended  still  to  leftward.    Then  my  sight 
Was  livelier  to  explore  the  depth,  wherein 
The  minister  of  the  most  mighty  Lord, 
All-searching  Justice,  dooms  to  punishment 
The  forgers  note^  on  her  dread  record. 

More  rueful  was  it  not  methinks  to  see 
The  nation  in  ^gina'  droop,  what  time 
Each  living  thing,  e'en  to  the  little  woim, 
All  fell,  so  full  of  malice  was  the  air, 
(And  afterward,  as  bards  of  yore  have  UAd, 
The  ancient  people  were  restored  anew 
From  seed  of  emmets)  than  was  here  to  see 
The  spirits,  that  languish'd  through  the  murky  vale. 
Up-piled  on  many  a  stack.    Coiifused  they  lay, 
One  o'er  the  belly,  o'er  the  shoulders  one 
RoU'd  of  another ;  sideling  crawl'd  a  third 
Along  the  dismal  pathway.     Step  by  step 
We  joumey'd  on,  in  silence  looking  round. 
And  listening  those  diseased,  who  strove  in  vain 
To  lift  their  forms.    Then  two  I  mark'd,  that  sat 
Propp'd  'gainst  each  other,  as  two  brazen  pans 
Set  to  retam  the  heat.     From  head  to  foot, 
A  tetm  bark'd  them  round.     Nor  saw  I  e'er 
Groom  currying  so  fast,  for  whom  his  lord 
Impatient  waited,  or  himself  perchance 
Tired  with  long  watching,  as  of  these  each  one 
Plied  quickly  1^  keen  nails,  through  fiiriousness 
Of  ne'er  abated  pruriency.     The  crust 
Came  drawn  from  underneath  in  flakes,  like  scales 
Scraped  from  the  bream,  or  fish  of  broader  maiL 

**  O  thou  !  who  with  thy  fingers  rendest  off 
Thy  coat  of  proof,"  thus  spake  my  guide  to  one, 
*'  And  sometimes  makest  tearing  pincers  of  them. 
Tell  me  if  any  bom  of  Latian  land 
Be  among  these  within :  so  may  thy  nails 

been  drained  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  The  CMana  is 
mentioned  as  a  remarkably  sluggish  stream,  in  the  Pflntdise, 
Canto  xiil.  21. 

^  Jliaremma's  pestilent  fen.]    See  Note  to  Canto  xxv.  v.  18. 
*  In  JE^na.]    He  alludes  to  the  foble  of  the  tfhts  changed 
into  Myrmidons.    Ovid.  Met.,  lib.  vii. 
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Serve  thee  for  everiastin^  to  this  toil." 

"  Both  are  of  Latium,    weeping  he  replied, 
"  Whom  tortured  Ihns  thou  seest :  but  who  art  thou 
That  hast  inquired  ^  us  V*    To  whom  my  guide : 
**  One  that  descend  with  this  man,  who  yet  lives, 
IVom  rock  to  rock,  and  show  him  hell's  abyss." 

Then  started  they  asunder,  ami  each  tum*d 
Trembling  toward  us,  with  the  rest,  whose  ear 
Those  words  redounding  struck.     To  me  my  liege 
Addre-ss'd  him .  "  Speak  to  them  whate'er  thou  Ust" 

And  I  therewith  began  :  "  So  may  no  time 
Filch  your  remembrance  from  the  thoughts  of  men 
In  the  upper  world,  but  after  many  suns 
Survive  it,  as  ye  tell  me,  who  ye  are, 
And  of  what  race  ye  come.    Your  punishment, 
Unseemly  and  'disgustful  in  its  kind, 
Deter  you  not  from  opening  thus  much  to  me." 

**  Arezzo  was  my  dwelluig,"*  answered  one, 
'*  And  me  Albero  of  Sienna  brought 
To  die  by  fire :  but  that,  for  which  I  died, 
Leads  me  not  here.    True  is,  in  sport  I  told  himi 
That  I  had  learned  to  wing  my  flight  in  air ; 
And  he,  admiring  much,  as  he  was  void 
Of  wisdom,  wilPd  me  to  declare  to  him 
The  secret  of  mine  art :  and  only  hence, 
Because  I  made  him  not  a  Dcedalus, 
Prevailed  on  one  supposed  his  sire  to  bum  me. 
But  Minos  to  this  chasm,  last  of  the  ten, 
For  that  I  practised  alchemy  on  earth,       ^ 
Has  doom'd  me.    Him  no  subterfuge  eludes." 

Then  to  the  bard  I  spake :  "  Was  ever  race 
Light  as  Sienna's  7*    Sure  not  France  herself 
Can  show  a  tribe  so  frivolous  and  vam." 

The  other  leprous  spirit  heard  my  words. 
And  thus  retum'd :  "  Be  Stricca*  from  this  charge 


1  Jirmo  wu  my  dweUinjr.]  Grifolino  of  Arezzo,  who  rt^n- 
ised  Albero,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Sienna,  that  he  would  fiacli 
him  the  art  of  flying ;  and,  because  he  did  not  keep  his  prom- 
ise, Albero  prevail^  on  his  fother  to  have  him  bunt  for  a 
neeromancer. 

* VFiu  ever  race 

Light  as  Sienna's  ?]    The  same  imputation  is  again  cast 
on  the  Siennese,  Pnrg.,  Canto  xlii.  141. 

s  Strieea.j  This  is  said  ironically.  Stricca,  Nlccolo  Sallm- 
benl,  Caccia  of  Asciano,  and  Abba^iato,  or  Meo  de*  Folcac- 
chleri,  Iwlonged  to  a  company  of  prodigal  and  Inxuriomt 
young  men  in  Sienna,  called  the  **  btyrata  godersceimJ^  Nie- 
colo  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  manner  of  using  dovw  in 
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Exempted,  he  who  knew  M»temperately 
To  lay  oat  fortune'*  gifU ;  and  Nicoolo, 
Who  fint  the  spice's  costly  luxury. 
Discovered  in  that  garden,'  wher«  audi  seed 
Roots  deepest  in  the  soil :  and  be  that  troop 
Exempted,  with  whom  Caccia  of  Asciano 
Layish'd  his  vineyaMiB  and  wide-spreading  woods, 
And  his  rare  wisdom  Abbagiiato'  show'd 
A  spectacle  for  alL    That  thou  mayst  know 
Who  seconds  thee  against  the  Siennese 
Thus  gladly,  bend  this  way  thy  sharpened  oght. 
That  well  my  face  may  answer  to  thy  ken ; 
So  shalt  thou  see  I  am  Capocchio's  ghost,* 
Who  forged  transnmted  metals  by  the  power 
Of  alchemy ;  and  if  I  scan  thee  right, 
Thou  needs  must  well  remember  how  I  aped 
Creative  nature  by  my  subtle  art" 


cookery,  not  very  well  understood  by  the  commentators,  and 
which  was  termed  the  "  eostuma  rieea.** 

Pagliuini,  in  his  Historical  Observations  on  the  Qnadri- 
regio,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ;L3,  adduces  a  passage  ftom  a  MS.  History  of 
Sienna,  in  which  it  is  told  that  these  spendthrifts,  out  of  the 
sum  raised  for  the  sale  of  their  estates,  built  a  palace,  which 
they  inhabited  in  common,  and  made  the  receptacle  of  their 
apparatus  for  luxurious  enjoyment;  and  that  among  their 
other  extravagances,  they  hacf  their  horses  shod  with  silver, 
and  forbade  their  servants  to  pick  up  the  precious  shoes  if 
they  droi^ied  off.  The  end  was,  as  might  be  expected,  ex- 
treme poverty  and  wretchedness.  Laudino  sajrs,  they  spent 
two  hundred  thousand  florins  la  twenty  months. 

Horses  sifod  with  silver  are  mentioned  by  Fazio  degli 
ITberti: 

Anoora  in  questo  tempo  si  f\i  visto 
Q,nel  Roberto  Guiseardo,  che  d'argento 
I  cavagli  ferrb  per  far  Tacquisto. 

Dittamondoj  1.  ii.  c.  24,  as  corrected  by  Perticari. 

1  In  that  garden.^    Sienna. 

s  Abhoffliato.]  Lombardi  understands  *<  Abbagliato'*  not  to 
be  the  name  of  a  man,  but  to  be  the  epithet  to  "  senno,'*  and 
cona#ue8  "•  E  TabbagUato  suo  senno  proferse,"  "  and  mani- 
festsdi  to  the  world  the  blindness  of  their  understanding.'* 
So  little  doubt,  however,  is  made  of  there  being  such  a  per- 
son, thtU  AUacci  speaks  of  his  grandfather  Folcacchtero  de* 
Folcacchieri,  of  Sienna,  as  one  who  may  dispute  with  the 
Sicilians  the  praise  of  being  the  first  inventor  of  Italian  po- 
etry. Tiraboschi,  indeed,  observes,  that  this  genealogy  is  not 
authenticated  by  AUacci ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he 
should  have  mentioned  it  at  all,  if  Meo  de'  Folcacchieri,  or 
Abbagliato,  as  he  was  called,  had  never  existed.  Vol.  i.  p. 
95.    Mr.  Mathias*  edit. 

*  Capocehio^s  ghost.]  Capocchio  of  Sienna,  who  is  said  to 
haveiieen  a  fellow-student  of  Da]ite'8,^in  natiual  idiilosophy. 
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CANTO  XXX. 


ARGUMENT. 

In  the  same  gulf,  other  kinds  of  iApostturs,  as  those  who  have 
ipounterfeited  the  persons  of  others,  or  debased  the  current 
.Coin,  or  deceived  by  speech  under  false  pretences,  ore  de- 
scribed as  snflering  -^^oas  diseases.  Sinon  of  Troy  and 
Adamo  of  Brescia  matoally  reproach  each  other  with  their 
several  impostures. 

What  time  resentment  bum'd  in  Juno's  breast 
For  Semele  against  the  Theban  blood, 
As  more  than  once  in  dire  mischance  was  rued ; 
Such  fatal  phrensy  seized  on  Athamas,^ 
That  he  his  spouse  beholding  with  a  babe 
Laden  on  either  arm,  **  Spread  out/'  he  cried, 
"  The  meshes,  that  I  take  the  lioness 
And  the  young  lions  at  the  pass  :**  then  forth 
Stretch'd  he  lus  merciless  talons,  grasping  one. 
One  helpless  innocent,  Learchus  named, 
Whom  swinging  down  he  dash'd  upon  a  rock  ; 
And  with  her  other  burden,"  self-destroy'd. 
The  hapless  mother  plunged.    And  when  the  inride 
Of  all-presuming  Troy  fell  from  its  height, 
By  fortune  overwhelmed,  and  the  old  king  | 

With  his  realm  pensh'd  ;  then  did  Hecuba,* 
A  wretch  forlorn  and  captive,  when  she  saw 
Polyxena  first  slaughtered,  and  her  son. 
Her  Polydorus,*  on  the  wild  sea-beach 
Next  met  the  mourner's  view,  then  reft  of  sense 
Did  she  run  barking  even  as  a  dog ; 
Such  mighty  power  had  grief  to  wrench  her  souL 
But  ne'er  the  Furies,,  or  of  Thebes,  or  Troy, 
With  such  fell  cruelty  were  seen,  their  gosids 
Infixing  in  the  limbs  of  man  or  beast. 
As  now  two  pale  and  naked  ghosts  I  saw. 
That  gnarling  wildly  scampePd,  like  the  swine 
Excluded  from  his  stye.    One  reach'd  Capocchio,  « 

And  in  the  neck-joint  sticking  deep  his  fangs. 
Dragged  him,  that,  o'er  the  solid  pavement  rnbb'd 

1  Athanuu.]    From  Ovid,  Metam.,  lib.  iv. 

Protinus  i£olides,  Ike. 
»  With  her  other  burden.] 

Seque  super  pontum  nullo  tardata  thn<»e 

Mittit,  onnsqne  suom.  Ovid^  Metam^^  lib.  iv. 

>  Jffeeuba.]    See  Euripides,  Hecuba;  and  Ovid,  Metam., 
lib.ziU. 
«  Her  Polydor%$.] 

Aspidt  cdectnm  PoUdorl  in  littom  corpui.      <Mi.lHi. 
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His  belly  stretch'd  out  prona.    The  other  shape. 
He  of  Arezzo,  there  left  tremblmg,  spake : 
**  That  qprite  of  air  is  Schicchi  ;*  in  like  mood 
Of  random  mischief  yents  he  still  his  spite." 

To  whom  I  answering :  '*  Oh !  as  thou  dost  hope 
The  other  may  not  flesh  its  jaws  on  thee, 
Be  patient  to  inform  us,  who  it  is, 
Ere  it  speed  hence." — **  That  is  the  ancient  soul 
Of  wretched  Myrrha,"*  he  replied,  "  who  bum'd 
With  most  unholy  flame  for  her  own  sire, 
And  a  false  shape  assuming,  so  performed 
The  deed  of  sin  ;  e'en  as  the  other  there, 
That  onward  passes,  dared  to  counterfeit 
Donati's  features,  to  feign'd  testament 
The  seal  affixing,  that  himself  might  gain, 
For  his  own  share,  the  lady  of  the  herd." 

Y^hen  vanished  the  two  furious  shades,  on  wh<Hn 
Mine  eye  was  held,  I  tum'd  it  back  to  view 
The  other  cursed  spirits.     One  I  saw 
In  fashion  like  a  lute,  had  but  the  groin 
Been  sever'd  where  it  meets  the  forked  part 
Swoln  dropsy,  disproportioning  the  limbs 
With  ill-converted  moisture,  that  the  paunch 
Suits  not  the  visage,  open'd  wide  his  lips, 
Gasping  as  in  the  hectic  man  for  drought. 
One  towards  the  chin,  the  other  upward  curl'd. 

"  O  ye !  who  in  this  world  of  misery, 
Wherefore  I  know  not,  are  exempt  from  pain," 
Thus  he  began,*  ^'  attentively  regard 
Adamo's  wo.*    When  living,  full  supply 
Ne'er  lack'd  me  of  what  most  I  coveted  ; 
One  drop  of  water  now,  alas !  I  crave. 
The  rills,  that  glitter  down  the  grassy  slopes 
Of  Casentino,^  making  fresh  and  soft 

1  Schicchi.]  Gianni  Schicchi,  who  was  of  the  family  of 
Cavalcanti,  possessed  such  a  faculty  of  moulding  his  features 
to  the  resemblance  of  others,  that  he  was  employed  by  Simon 
Donati  to  personate  Buoso  Donati,  then  recently  deceased, 
and  to  make  a  will,  leaving  Simon  his  heir ;  for  which  service 
he  was  remunerated  with  a  mare  of  extraordinary  i^ne,  here 
called  "  the  lady  of  the  herd." 

9  Myrrha.]    See  Ovid,  Metam.,  lib.  i. 

*  .adamo's  too.]  -  Adamo  of  Brescia,  at  the  insti^tion  of 
Guide,  Alessandro,  and  their  brother  Aghinnlfo,  lords  of  Ro- 
mena,  counterfeited  the  coin  of  Florence ;  for  which  crime 
he  was  burnt.  Landino  says,  that  in  his  time  the  peasants 
still  pointed  out  a  pile  of  stones  near  Romena,  as  the  place 
of  his  execution.    Bee  Troya,  Veltro  AUegmioo,  p.  85. 

«  CkuentiM.}    Romena  is  a  part  of  Casentino. 
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The  banks  whereby  they  glide  to  Amo's  stream. 

Stand  ever  m  my  view ;  and  not  in  vain ; 

For  more  the  pictured  semblance  dries  me  up, 

Much  more  than  the  disease,  which  makes  the  flesh 

Desert  these  shrivell'd  cheeks.     So  from  the  place. 

Where  I  transgressed,  stem  justice  urging  me. 

Takes  means  to  quicken  more  my  laboring  sighs. 

There  is  Romena,  where  I  falsified 

The  metal  with  the  Baptist's  form  impress'd, 

For  which  on  earth  I  left  my  body  burnt 

But  if  I  here  might  see  the  sorrowing  soul 

Of  Guide,  Alessandro,  or  their  brother. 

For  Branda's  limpid  spring*  I  would  not  change 

The  welcome  sight.     One  is  e*en  now  within, 

If  truly  the  mad  spirits  tell,  that  round 

Are  wandering.     But  wherein  besteads  me  that  ? 

My  limbs  are  fetter'd.    Were  I  but  so  light. 

That  I  each  hundred  years  might  move  one  inch, 

I  had  set  forth  already  on  this  path. 

Seeking  him  out  amidst  the  shapeless  crew. 

Although  eleven  miles  it  wind,  not  less' 

Than  half  of  one  across.    They  brought  me  down 

Among  this  tribe ;  induced  by  them,  I  stamp'd 

The  florins  with  three  carats  of  alloy.'" 

"  Who  are  that  abject  pair,"  I  next  inquired, 
*'  That  closely  boumUng  thee  upon  thy  right 
Lie  smoking,  like  a  hand  in  winter  steep'd 
In  the  chill  stream  ?"— "  When  to  this  gulf  I  dropped," 

1  Branda*8  limpid  spriw.]    A  fountain  in  Sienna. 

*  IjCss.]  Lombarclijnstly  concludes  that  as  Adamo  wishes 
to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  spirit  whom  he 
wishedto  see, "  men,'*  and  not "  piu"  ('*  less,'*  and  not  "  more*' 
than  the  half  of  a  mUe)  is  iwobably  the  true  reading ;  for 
there  are  authorities  for  both. 

'  The  fioHns  with,  three  carats  of  alloy.}  The  florin  was  a 
coin  that  ought  to  have  had  twenty-four  carats  of  pure  gold. 
V'dlani  relates,  that  it  was  first  used  at  Florence  in  1353,  an 
era  of  great  prosperity  in  the  annals  of  the  republic;  before 
which  time  their  most  valuable  cdnage  was  of  silver.  Hist, 
lib.  vi.  c  liv. 

Fazio  degli  Uberti  uses  the  word  to  denote  the  purest  gtdd. 

Pnra  era  come  I'oro  del  fiorino. 

Dittavtondo^  L.  U.  cap.  xiv. 

"  Among  the  ruins  of  Chaucer's  house  at  Woodstock  they 
found  an  ancient  coin  of  Florence ;  I  think,  a  Florein,  an- 
ciently common  in  England.    Chaucer,  Pardon,  Tale  v.  2290. 

For  that  the  Floraines  been  so  fair  and  bright. 

Edward  the  Third,  in  1344,  altered  it  firom  a  lower  value  to 
fit.  8d.  The  particular  piece  I  have  mentioned  seems  about 
that  value."   Warto%j  Hist,  of  Rng.  Poetry,  v.  ii.  sect.  11.  p.  44. 
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He  answer'd,  "  here  I  found  them ;  rince  that  hoar 
They  have  not  tum'd,  nor  ever  shall,  I  ween, 
Till  time  hath  run  his  course.    One  is  that  dame. 
The  false  accuser*  of  the  Hebrew  youth ; 
Sinon  the  other,  that  false  Greek  from  Troy. 
Sharp  fever  drains  the  reeky  moistness  out, 
In  such  a  cloud  upsteam'd."     When  that  he  heard, 
I  One,  gall'd  perchance  to  be  so  darkly  named, 

With  clench'd  hand  smote  him  on  the  braced  paunch, 
That  like  a  drum  resounded :  but  forthwith 
Adamo  smote  him  on  the  face,  the  blow 
Returning  with  his  arm,  that  seem'd  as  hard. 

"  Though  my  o'erweighty  limbs  have  ta'en  from  me 
The  power  to  move,"  said  he,  "  I  have  an  arm 
At  hberty  for  such  employ."     To  whom 
Was  answer'd :  "  When  thou  wentest  to  the  fire. 
Thou  hadst  it  not  so  ready  at  command. 
Then  readier  when  it  coin'd  the  impostor  gold." 

And  thus  the  dropsied :  **  Ay,  now  speak'st  thou 
But  there  thou  gavest  not  such  true  testimony,  [true : 
When  thou  wast  question'd  of  the  truth,  at  Troy." 

"  If  I  spake  false,  thou  falsely  stamp'dst  the  coin," 
Said  Sinon  ;  '^  I  am  here  for  but  one  fault. 
And  thou  for  more  than  any  imp  beside." 

"  Remember,"  he  replied,  "  O  perjured  one ! 
The  horse  remember,  that  did  teem  with  death ; 
And  all  the  world  be  witness  to  thy  guilt" 

"  To  thine,"  retum'd  the  Greek, "  witness  the  thirst 
Whence  thy  tongue  cracks,  witness  the  fluid  mound 
Rear'd  by  thy  belly  up  before  thine  eyes, 
A  mass  corrupt."     To  whom  the  coiner  thus : 
"  Thy  mouth  gapes  wide  as  ever  to  let  pass 
Its  evil  saying.     Me  if  thirst  assails. 
Yet  I  am  stuff'd  with  moisture.     Thou  art  parch'd : 
Pains  rack  thy  head :  no  urging  wouldst  thou  need 
To  make  thee  lap  Neircissus'  mirror  up." 

I  was  all  fixM  to  listen,  when  my  guide 
Admonish*d :  "  Now  beware.     A  little  more, 
.And  I  do  quarrel  with  thee."     I  perceived 
How  angrily  he  spake,  and  towards  him  tum'd 
With  shame  so  poignant,  as  remember'd  yet 
Confounds  me.    As  a  man  that  dreams  of  harm 
Befallen  him,  dreaming  wishes  it  a  dream. 
And  that  which  is,  desires  as  if  it  were  not ; 
Such  then  was  I,  who,  wemting  power  to  speak, 

1  T%e  false  aecHser.]    Potiphar's  wife. 
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Wirfi'd  to  excuse  myself,  and  all  the  while 
Excused  me,  though  unweetin^  that  I  did.     [shame," 
"  More  grieyous  fault  than  thine  has  been,  less 
My  master  cried,  "  might  expiate.     Therefore  cast 
All  sorrow  from  thy  soul ;  and  if  again 
Chance  bring  thee,  where  like  conference  is  held. 
Think  I  am  ever  at  thy  side.     To  hear 
Such  wrangling  is  a  joy  for  vulgar  minds." 


CANTO   XXXL 


ARGUMENT. 
The  Poets,  following  the  sound  of  a  loud  horn,  are  led  by  it 
to  the  ninth  circle,  in  which  there  are  four  rounds,  one  en- 
closed within  the  other,  and  containing  as  many  sorts  of 
Traitors ;  but  the  present  Canto  shows  only  that  the  circle 
is  encompassed  with  Giants,  one  of  whom,  Antaeus,  takes 
them  both  in  his  arms  and  places  them  at  the  bottom  of 
the  circle. 

The  very  tongue,*  whose  keen  reproof  before 
Had  wounded  me,  that  either  cheek  was  stain'd, 
Now  minister'd  my  cure.     So  have  I  heard, 
Achilles*  and  his  father's  javelin  caused 
Pam  first,  and  then  the  boon  of  health  restored. 

Turning  our  Back  upon  the  vale  of  wo. 
We  cross'd  the  encircled  mound  m  silence.     There 
Was  less  than  day  and  less  than  night,  that  far 
Mine  eye  advanced  not :  but  I  heard  a  horn 
Sounded  so  loud,  the  peal  it  rang  had  made 


>   7%e  very  ton^e.] 

Vulnns  in  Herculeo  quae  quondam  fecerat  hoste 
Vulneris  auxilium  Pelias  hasta  fuit. 

Ovidf  Rem.  Jlmor^y  47. 
The  same  allusion  was  made  by  Bernard  de  Ventadour,  a 
Provencal  poet  in  the  middle  of  the  tw^fth  century ;  and 
Millot  observes,  that  "  it  was  a  singular  instance  of  erudition 
in  a  Troubadour.**  But  it  is  not  impossible,  as  Warton  re- 
marks, (Hist  of  Engl.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  sect.  x.  p.  215,)  but  that 
he  might  have  been  indebted  for  it  to  some  of  the  early  ro- 
mances. 

In  Chaucer's  Sqnier*s  Tale,  a  sword  of  similar  quality  Is 
introduced: 

And  other  folk  have  wondred  on  the  sweard. 
That  could  so  piercen  through  every  thing; 
And  fell  in  speech  of  Telephus  the  king, 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queint  spere, 
For  he  couth  with  it  both  heale  and  dere. 
Bo  Shakspeare,  Henry  VI.  P.  H.  act  v.  sc.  1.  . 

Whose  smile  and  frown  like  to  Achilles'  spear 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 
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The  thunder  feeUe.    FoUowmg  its  coune 

The  adverse  way,  my  stramed  eyes  were  bent 

On  that  one  spot    So  terrible  a  blast 

Orlando*  blew  not,  when  that  dismal  rout 

Overthrew  the  host  of  Charlemain,  and  qnench'd 

His  saintly  warfare.    Thitherward  not  long 

My  head  was  raised,  when  many  a  lofty  tower 

Methought  I  spied.     "  Master,"  said  I,  "  what  land 

Is  this  ?"    He  answer'd  straight :  "  Too  long  a  space 

Of  intervening  darkness  has  thine  eye 

To  traverse :  thou  hast  therefore  widely  err*d 

In  thy  imagining.     Thither  arrived 

Thou  well  shalt  see,  how  distemce  can  delude 

The  sense.     A  little  therefore  urge  thee  on." 

Then  tenderly  he  caught  me  by  the  hand : 
"  Yet  know,"  said  he,  "  ere  farther  we  advance, 
That  it  less  strange  may  seem,  these  are  not  towers. 
But  giants.     In  the  pit  they  stand  immersed, 
£ach  from  his  navel  downward,  round  the  bank." 

As  when  a  fog  disperseth  gradually. 
Our  vision  traces  what  the  mist  involves 
Condensed  in  air ;  so  piercing  through  the  gross 
And  gloomy  atmosphere,  as  more  and  more 
We  near'd  toward  the  brink,  mine  error  fled. 
And  fear  came  o'er  me.     As  with  circling  round 
Of  turrets,  Montereggion''  crowns  his  walls  ; 
E'en  thus  the  shore,  encompassing  the  abyss. 
Was  turreted  with  giants,'  half  their  length 
Uprearing,  horrible,  whom  Jove  from  heaven 
Yet  threatens,  when  his  muttering  thunder  rolls. 

Of  one  already  I  descried  the  face, 
Shoulders,  and  breast,  and  of  the  belly  huge 
Great  part,  and  both  arms  down  along  his  ribs. 

AU-teemmg  Nature,  when  her  plastic  hand 
Left  framing  of  these  monsters,  did  display 
Past  doubt  her  wisdom,  taking  from  mad  War 

1  Orlando.] 

When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 

At  FoiTtarabla.  Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  i.  586. 

See  Warton's  HisL  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  sect  iii.  p.  132. 
'*  This  is  the  horn  which  Orlando  won  from  the  giant  Jat- 
mund,  and  which,  as  Turpin  and  the  islandic  bards  report, 
was  endued  with  magical  power,  and  might  bo  heard  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles."  Charlemain  and  Orlando  are  in- 
troduced in  the  Paradise,  Canto  xviii.  * 

9  Montereffgion.]    A  castle  near  Sienna. 

*  Oiants.\  The  giants  round  the  pit,  it  is  remarked  by 
Warton,  are  in  the  Arabian  vein  of  fabling.  See  D*lferbelot, 
Bibl.  Orientale.  V.  Rocail,  p.  717,  a. 
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Such  slaves  to  do  his  bidding ;  and  if  she 

Repent  her  not  of  the  elephant  and  whale, 

Who  ponders  well  confesses  her  therein 

Wiser  and  more  discreet ;  for  when  brute  force 

And  evil  will  are  back'd  with  subtlety, 

Resistance  none  avails.    His  visage  seem'd 

In  length  and  bulk,  as  doth  the  pine^  that  tops 

Saint  reter's  Roman  fane  ;  and  the  other  bones 

Of  like  proportion,  so  that  from  above 

The  bank,  which  girdled  him  below,  such  height 

Arose  his  stature,  that  three  Friezelanders 

Had  striven  in  vain  to  reach  but  to  his  hair. 

Full  thirty  ample  palms  was  he  exposed 

Downward  from  whence  a  man  his  garment  loops. 

"  RapheP  bal  ameth,  sabi  almi :" 

So  shouted  his  fierce  lips,  which  sweeter  hymns 

Became  not ;  and  my  guide  addressed  him  thus : 

«  O  senseless  spkit !  let  thy  horn  for  thee 

Interpret :  therewith  vent  thy  rage,  if  rage 

Or  other  passion  wring  thee.     Search  thy  neck, 

There  shalt  thou  find  the  belt  that  binds  it  on. 

Spirit  confused  !*  lo,  on  thy  mighty  breast 

Where  hangs  the  baldrick  !"    Then  to  me  he  spake : 

"  He  doth  accuse  himself.     Nimrod  is  this. 

Through  whose  ill  counsel  in  the  world  no  more 

One  tongue  prevails.     But  pass  we  on,  nor  waste 

Our  words ;  for  so  each  language  is  to  him. 

As  his  to  others,  understood  by  nope." 

Then  to  the  leftward  turning  sped  we  forth. 
And  at  a  sling's  throw  found  another  shade 
Far  fiercer  and  more  huge.     I  cannot  say 
What  master  hand  had  girt  him ;  but  he  held 
Behind  the  right  arm  fetter'd,  and  before, 

>  The  pine.]  "The  large  pine  of  bronze,  which  once  orna- 
mented the  top  of  the  mole  of  Adrian,  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed to  decorate  the  top  of  the  belfry  of  St.  Peter ;  and  liaving 
(according  to  BuU)  l)een  thrown  down  by  lightning,  it  was, 
after  lying  some  time  on  the  steps  of  this  palace,  transferred 
lo  the  place  where  it  now  is,  in  the  Pope*8  garden,  by  the 
side  of  the  great  corridor  of  Belvedere.  In  the  time  of  our 
Poet,  the  pine  was  then  either  on  the  belfry  or  on  the  steps  of 
St.  Peter."    Lombardi. 

*  Raphel,  ^c]  These  unmeaning  sounds,  it  is  supposed,  are 
meant  to  express  the  confusion  of  languages  at  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

s  Spirit  eonfu8ed.\  I  had  before  translated  ''Wild  spirit!** 
and  have  altered  it  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.Darley,  who  well 
observes,  that  "anima  confhsa**  is  peculiarly  apfHropriate  to 
Nimrod,  the  author  of  the  confusion  at  Babel. 
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The  other,  with  a  cham,  that  faaten'd  hun 

From  the  neck  down  ;  and  five  tunes  round  his  form 

Apparent  met  the  wreathed  links.   **  This  i»oad  one 

Would  of  his  strength  against  almighty  Jove 

Make  trial/'  said  my  giude :  "  whence  he  is  thus 

Requited :  Ephialtes  £m  they  calL 

Great  was  his  prowess,  when  the  giants  brought 

Fear  on  the  golds :  those  arms,  which  then  he  (died, 

Now  moves  he  never."    Forthwith  I  retum'd : 

**  Fain  would  I,  if 't  were  possible,  mine  eyes. 

Of  Briareus  immeasurable,  gain'd 

Experience  next"    He  answer'd :  "  Thou  shalt  see 

Not  far  from  hence  Anteus,  who  both  q>eaks 

And  is  unfetterM,  who  shall  place  us  there 

Where  gmii  is  at  its  d^th.     Far  onward  stands 

Whom  thou  wouldst  fain  behold,  in  chains,  and  made 

Like  to  this  spirit,  save  that  in  his  looks 

More  fell  he  seems."    By  violent  earthquake  rock'd 

Ne'er  shook  a  tower,  so  reeling  to  its  base. 

As  Ephialtes.     More  than  ever  then 

I  dreaded  death ;  nor  than  the  terror  more 

Had  needed,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  cords 

That  held  him  fast  We,  straightway  journeying  on, 

Came  to  Anteus,  who,  five  ells  complete 

Without  the  head,  forth  issued  from  the  cave. 

"  O  thou,  who  in  the  fortunate  vale,^  that  made 
Great  Scipio  heir  of  glory,  when  his  sword 
Drove  back  the  troop  of  Hannibal  in  flight, 
Who  thence  of  old  didst  carry  for  thy  spoil 
An  hundred  lions ;  and  if  thou  hadst  fought 
In  the  high  conflict  on  thy  brethren's  side. 
Seems  as  men  yet  believed,  that  through  thine  arm 
The  sons  of  earth  had  conquer'd ;  now  vouchsafe 
To  place  us  down  beneath,  where  numbing  cold 
Locks  up  Cocytus.     Force  not  that  we  crave 
Or  Tityus'  help  or  Typhon's.     Here  is  one 
Can  give  what  in  this  realm  ye  covet     Stoop 
Therefore,  nor  scornfully  distort  thy  lip. 
He  in  the  upper  world  c£ui  yet  bestow 
Renown  on  thee  ;  for  he  doth  live,  and  looks 
For  life  yet  longer,  if  before  the  time 
Grace  call  him  not  unto  herself."     Thus  spake 
The  teacher.     He  in  haste  forth  stretch'd  his  hands, 

>  TTu  fortunate  val§.]  The  country  near  Carthage.  See 
Liv.  Hist,  1.  XXX.,  and  Lucan,  Phan.,  1.  iv.  590,  &c  Dante 
has  kept  the  latter  of  these  writers  in  his  eye  Uurooghout  all 
this  passage. 
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And  caught  my  guide.    Alcides^  whilom  felt 
That  grapple,  straitened  sore.     Soon  as  my  guide 
Had  felt  it,  he  bespc^e  me  thus :  "  This  way, 
That  I  may  clasp  thee  ;"  then  so  caught  me  up, 
That  we  were  both  one  burden.    As  appears 
The  tower  of  Carisenda,*  from  beneath 
Where  it  doth  lean,  if  chance  a  pasdng  cloud 
So  sail  across,  that  opposite  it  hangs ; 
Such  then  Anteus  seem'd,  as  at  mine  ease 
I  mark*d  him  stooping.     I  were  fain  at  times 
To  have  pass'd  another  way.     Yet  in  the  abyss, 
That  Lucifer  with  Judas  low  ingulfe, 
Lightly  he  placed  us ;  nor,  there  leaning,  stayed ; 
But  rose,  as  in  a  bark  the  stately  mast. 


CANTO  XXXII. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  Canto  treats  of  the  first,  and,  in  part,  <^  the  second  of 
those  rounds,  into  which  the  ninth  and  last,  or  firozen  clr 
cle,  is  divided.  In  the  former,  called  Caina,  Dante  finds 
Camiccione  de*  Pazzi,  who  gives  him  an  account  of  other 
sinners  who  are  there  punished ;  and  in  the  next,  named 
Antenora,  he  hears  in  like  manner  from  Bocca  degli  AbbatI 
who  his  fellow-sufferers  are. 

Could  I  command  rough  rhymes  and  hoaree,  to 
That  hole  of  sorrow  o*er  which  every  rock  [suit 

His  firm  abutment  rears,  then  might  the  vein 
Of  fancy  rise  full  springing :  but  not  mine 
Such  measures,  and  with  faltering  awe  I  touch 
The  mighty  theme ;  for  to  deecril^  the  depth 
Of  all  the  universe,  is  no  emprize 
To  jest  with,  and  dememds  a  tongue  not  used 
To  infant  babbling.'     But  let  them  assist 

1  Meides.]  The  combat  between  Hercules  and  Antaeus  is 
adduced  by  the  Poet  in  his  treatise  "  De  Monarchic,'*  lib.  ii., 
as  a  proof  of  the  judgment  of  God  displayed  in  the  duel, 
acconUng  to  the  singular  superstition  of  those  times.  *'  Cer- 
tamine  vero  dapUciter  Dei  judicium  aperitnr  vel  ez  colli- 
sione  virium,  sicnt  fit  per  duellum  pugllum,  qui  duelliones 
etiam  vocantnr ;  vel  ez  contentione  plurium  ad  aliqnod  sig- 
num  pnevaiere  conantium,  sicut  fit  per  pugnam  athletarum 
currentium  ad  bravlum.  Primus  istOTum  modoruro  apud 
gentiles  figuratus  fuit  in  illo  dneilo  Herculis  et  Antici,  c^jns 
Lucanus  meminit  in  quarto  Pharsalie,  et  Ovidins  in  none  de 
rerum  transmutatione.'* 

s  The  Unoer  of  Carisenda.]    The  leanhig  tower  at  Bologna. 

•  ■  ^   ji  tongue  not  used 

To  infant  btMlinff.] 

Nd  da  lingua,  che  chiami  mamma,  o  babbo. 
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My  wong,  the  tuneful  maidens,  by  whose  aid 

Amphion  wall'd  in  Thebes ;  so  with  the  truth 

My  speech  shall  best  accord     Oh  ill-stair'd  folk. 

Beyond  all  others  wretched !  who  abide 

In  such  a  mansion,  as  scarce  thought  finds  words 

To  speak  of,  better  had  ye  here  on  earth 

Been  flocks,  or  mountain  goats.     As  down  we  stood 

In  the  dark  pit  beneath  the  giants'  feet. 

But  lower  far  than  they,  and  I  did  gaze 

Still  on  the  lofty  battlement,  a  voice 

Bespake  me  thus :  "  Look  how  thou  walkest    Take 

Good  heed,  thy  soles  do  tread  not  on  the  heads 

Of  thy  poor  brethren."     Thereupon  I  tum*d, 

And  saw  before  and  imdemeath  my  feet 

A  lake,*  whose  frozen  surface  liker  seem'd 

To  glass  than  water.     Not  so  thick  a  veil 

In  winter  e*er  hath  Austrian  Danube  spread 

O'er  his  still  course,  nor  Tanais  far  remote 

Under  the  chilling  sky.     Roll'd  o'er  that  mass 

Had  Tabemich  or  Pietrapana'  fallen. 

Not  e'en  its  rim  had  creak'd.     As  peeps  the  frog 

Croaking  above  the  wave,  what  time  in  dreams 

The  village  gleaner  oft  pursues  her  toil. 

So,  to  where  modest  shame  appears,*  thus  low 

Blue  pincli'd  and  shrined  in  ice  the  spirits  stood. 

Moving  their  teeth  in  shrill  note  like  the  stork.^ 


Dante  in  his  treatise  "  De  Vulg.  Eloq.,'*  speaking  of  words 
not  admissible  in  the  loftier,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  tragic  style  of 
poetry,  says :  '^  In  quomm  nnmero  nee  pnerilia  propter  saam 
simpllcitatem  ut  Mamma  et  Babbo,**  lib.  U.  c.  vii. 

1  j9  lake.]  The  same  torment  Is  introduced  into  the  Edda, 
compiled  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  See  the 
"  Song  of  the  Sun,'*  translated  by  the  Rev.  James  Beresford, 
London,  1805 ;  and  compare  Warton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry, 
V.  i.  dissert,  i.,  and  Gray's  Posthumous  Works,  edited  by  Mr. 
Mathias,  v.  ii.  p.  106.  Indeed,  as  an  escape  (torn  "  the  pen> 
alty  of  Adam,  the  season's  difference,"  forms  one  of  the 
most  natural  topics  of  consolation  for  the  loss  of  life,  so  does 
a  renewal  of  that  suffering  in  its  fiercest  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  bring  before  the  imagination  of  men  in  general  (ex- 
cept indeed  the  terrors  of  a  self-accusing  conscience)  the 
liveliest  idea  of  ftiture  punishment.  Refer  to  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  in  the  notes  to  Canto  iii.  82 ;  and  see  Deuce's  Dlustra- 
tions  of  Shakspeare,  8vo.  1807,  v.  1.  p.  183. 

*  Tahemich  or  Pietrapana.]  The  one  a  mountain  in  Scla- 
Tonia,  the  other  in  that  tract  of  country  called  the  Garfagnans, 
not  fiu  from  Lucca. 

*  To  where  modest  shame  appears.]  "  As  high  as  te  the  &ce.*' 

*  Moving  their  teeth  in  shrill  note  like  the  stork.] 

Mettendo  i  denti  in  nota  di  cicogna. 


' 
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His  face  each  downward  held ;  their  mouth  the  cold, 
Their  eyes  expressed  the  dolor  of  their  heart 

A  space  I  look'd  around,  then  at  my  feet 
Saw  two  so  strictly  join'd,  that  of  their  head 
The  very  hairs  were  mingled.     "  Tell  me  ye. 
Whose  bosoms  thus  together  press,''  said  I, 
"Who  are  ye?"    At  that  sound  their  necks  they 

bent; 
And  when  their  looks  were  lifted  up  to  me, 
Straightway  their  eyes,  before  all  moist  within, 
Distill'd  upon  their  lips,  and  the  fh)st  bound 
The  tears  betwixt  those  orbs,  and  held  them  there. 
Plank  unto  plank  hath  never  cramp  closed  up 
So  stoutly.    Whence,  like  two  enraged  goats, 
They  clash'd  together :  them  such  fury  seized. 

Ajid  one,  from  whom  the  cold  both  ears  had  reft, 
ExclaimM,  still  looking  downward :  "  Why  on  us 
Dost  speculate  so  long?     If  thou  wouldst  know 
Who  are  these  two,'  the  valley,  whence  his  wave 
Bisenzio  slopes,  did  for  its  master  own 
Their  sire  Alberto,  and  next  him  themselves. 
They  from  one  body  usued :  and  throughout 
Calna  thou  mayst  search,  nor  find  a  shade 
More  worthy  in  congealment  to  be  fix'd ; 
Not  him,^  whose  breast  and  shadow  Arthur's  hand 
At  that  one  blow  dissever'd ;  not  Focaccia  ;* 
No,  not  this  spirit,  whose  o'erjutting  head 
Obstructs  my  onward  view :  he  bore  the  name 
Of  Mascheroni  :*  Tusccm  if  thou  be. 

So  Boccaccio,  6.  viii.  N«  7.  '*  Lo  scolar  cattivello  quasi  ci- 
c<^na  divenuto  si  forte  batteva  i  denti.*' 

1  Who  are  these  two.]  Alessandro  and  Napoleone,  sons  of 
Alberto  Alberti,  who  murdered  each  other.  They  were  inro- 
pietors  of  the  valley  of  Falterona,  where  the  Bisenzio  haa 
its  source,  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Amo  about  six  miles 
from  Florence. 

9  JWe  him.]  Mordrec,  son  of  King  Arthur.  In  the  romance 
of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  Arthur,  having  discovered  the  trai- 
torous intentions  of  his  son,  pierces  him  through  with  the 
stroke  of  his  lance,  so  that  the  sunbeam  passes  through  the 

nof  Mordrec ;  and  this  disruption  of  the  shadow  is  no 
t  what  our  Poet  alludes  to  in  the  text. 

*  fbeaccia.]  Focaccia  of  Cancellieri  (the  Pistoian  fkmily) 
whose  atrocious  act  of  revenge  against  his  uncle  is  said  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  parties  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  in 
the  year  1300.  See  6.  Villani,  Hist,  lib.  viii.  c.  37,  and 
Macchiavelli,  Hist.,  lib.  ii.  The  account  of  the  latter  writer 
dl^rs  much  from  that  given  by  Landino  in  his  Commen- 
tary. 

*  Maseheroni.]  Sassol  Mascheroni,  a  Florentine,  who  also 
miirdeTed  his  uncle. 

14 
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Well  knowMt  who  he  wa&    And  to  cot  ihoit 

All  farther  question,  in  my  form  behold 

What  once  was  Camiccione.^    I  await 

Carlino'  here  my  kinsman,  whose  deep  gnilt 

Shall  wash  out  mine."    A  thousand  visages 

Then  mark'd  I,  which  the  keen  and  eager  cold 

Had  shaped  into  a  doggish  grin ;  whence  creeps 

A  shivering  horror  o*er  me,  at  the  thought 

Of  those  fjrare  shallows.    While  we  journeyed  on 

Toward  the  middle,  at  whose  point  unites 

All  heavy  substance,  and  I  trembling  went 

Through  that  eternal  chillness,  I  know  not 

If  will'  it  were,  or  destiny,  or  chance, 

But,  passing  'midst  the  heads,  my  foot  did  strike 

With  violent  blow  against  the  face  of  one.    [claim'd. 

**  Wherefore  dost  bruise  me  7"    weeping  he  ex* 
"  Unless  thy  errand  be  some  fresh  revenge 
For  Montaperto,^  wherefore  troublest  me  V* 

I  thus :  **  Instructor,  now  await  me  here. 
That  I  through  him  may  rid  me  of  my  doubt : 
Thenceforth  what  haste  thou  wilt'*    The  teacher 
And  to  that  shade  I  spake,  who  bitterly       [paused ; 
Still  cursed  me  in  his  wrath.    "  What  art  thou,  speak. 
That  railest  thus  on  others  V*    He  replied : 
"  Now  who  art  thou,  that  smiting  others*  cheeks, 
Through  Antenora^  roamest,  with  such  force 
As  were  past  sufferance,  wert  thou  living  still  V 

'*  And  I  am  living,  to  thy  joy  perchance,' 
Was  my  reply,  "  if  fame  be  dear  to  thee. 


1  Camiceione."]  Cainiccione  de'  Paszl  of  Valdamo,  by  whom 
his  kinsman  Ubertino  was  treacherously  put  to  death. 

s  Carlino.]  One  of  the  same  family.  He  betrayed  the 
Castel  di  Piano  Travinie,  in  Yaldamo,  to  the  Florentines, 
after  the  refugees  of  the  Bianca  and  Ghlbelline  party  had 
defended  it  against  a  siege  for  twenty-nine  days,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1302.  See  G.  Villani,  lib.  viii.  c.  lii.,  and  Dino  Ck>m- 
pagni,  lib.  ii. 

* //  wai.] 

Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  i.  133. 

4  Montaperto.]  The  defeat  of  the  Guelfi  at  Montaperto, 
occasioned  by  the  treachery  of  Bocca  degli  Abbati,  who,  du- 
ring the  engagement,  cut  off  the  hand  of  Giacopo  del  Vacca 
de*  Pazzi,  bearer  of  the  Florentine  standard.  G.  Villani,  lib.  vi. 
c.  Ixxx.  and  Notes  to  Canto  x.    This  event  happened  in  1960. 

A  Antenora.]  "  So  called  from  Antenor,  who,  according  to 
Dlctys  Cretensis  (De  Hello  TroJ.,  lib.  v.)  and  Dares  Phrygius 
(De  Ezcidio  Troje)  betrayed  Troy  his  country."  JLombardL 
See  note  on  Purg.,  Canto  v.  75.  Anten<Mr  acts  this  part  in 
Boccaccio's  Filostrato,  and  in  Chaucer's  Troilns  and  Creseida 


i>** 
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That  with  the  rest  I  may  thy  name  enn^L" 

"  The  contrary  of  what  I  covet  most," 
Said  he,  "  thou  tender'st :  hence !  nor  vex  me  more. 
Ill  knowest  thou  to  flatter  in  this  vale." 

Then  seizing  on  his  hinder  scalp  I  cried : 
"  Name  thee,  or  not  a  hair  shedl  tarry  here." 

"  Rend  all  away,"  he  answered,  "  yet  for  that 
I  will  not  tell,  nor  show  thee,  who  I  am, 
Though  at  my  head  thou  pluck  a  thousand  times." 

Now  I  had  grasp*d  his  tresses,  and  stripped  off 
More  than  one  tuft,  he  barking,  with  his  eyes 
Drawn  in  and  downward,  when  another  cried, 
"  What  ails  thee,  Bocca?     Sound  not  loud  enough 
Thy  chattering  teeth,  but  thou  must  bark  outright  ? 
What  devil  wrings  thee  ?"— "  Now,"  said  I, "  be  dumb, 
Accursed  traitor  I     To  thy  shame,  of  thee 
True  tidings  will  I  bear."—"  Off!"  he  repUed ; 
"  Tell  what  thou  list :  but,  as  thou  scape  from  hence, 
To  speak  of  hun  whose  tongue  hath  been  so  glib. 
Forget  not :  here  he  wails  Uie  Frenchman's  gold. 

*  Him  of  Duera,'^  thou  canst  say,  *  I  mark'd, 

*  Where  the  starved  sinners  pine.'     If  thou  be  ask'd 
What  other  shade  was  with  them,  at  thy  side 

Is  Beccaria,^  whose  red  gorge  distain'd 
The  biting  axe  of  Florence.     Farther  on, 
If  I  misdeem  not,  Soldanieri'  bides. 
With  Ganellon,*  and  Tribaldello,*  him 

1  Him  of  Duera.]  Bnoso  of  Cremona,  of  the  family  of 
Daera,  who  was  bribed  by  Guy  de  Montfort,  to  leave  a  pass 
between  Piedmont  and  Parma,  with  the  defence  of  which  he 
had  been  intrusted  by  the  GMbellines,  open  to  the  army  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  A.  D.  1265,  at  which  the  people  of  Cre- 
mona were  so  enraged,  that  they  extirpated  the  whole  family. 
G.  ViUanl,  lib.  vU.  c.  Iv. 

s  Becearia.]  Abbot  of  Vallombrosa,  who  was  the  Pope  8 
Lesate  at  Florence,  where  his  intrigues  in  favor  of  the  Ghi- 
beUines  being  discovered,  he  was  beheaded.  I  do  not  find 
the  occurrence  in  Villani,  nor  do  the  commentators  say  to 
what  Pope  he  was  legate.  By  Landino  he  is  reported  to 
have  been  firom  Parma ;  by  Vellutello,  from  Pavia. 

*  Soldanieri,]  *'  Gianni  Soldanieri,"  says  VUlanl,  Hist.,  lib. 
vii.  c.  ziv.,  "  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  in  the 
hopes  of  rising  into  power,  not  aware  that  the  result  would 
be  mischief  to  the  Ghibeiline  puty<  and  his  own  ruin ;  an 
event  which  seems  ever  to  have  bemllen  him.  who  has  head- 
ed the  populace  in  Florence." — A.  D.  1266. 

*  Oa7uUon<^  The  betrayer  of  Charlemain,  mentioned  by 
Archbishop  Turpin.  He  is  a  common  instance  of  treachery 
with  the  pioets  of  the  middle  ages. 

Trop  son  fol  e  mal  pensant, 

Pis  valent  que  Gnenelon.    Thibauty  Rot  de  Mmarre. 
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Who  oped  Faenza  when  the  people  slept*' 

We  now  had  left  hun,  passing  on  our  way, 
When  I  beheld  two  q>mts  by  the  ice 
Pent  m  one  hollow,  that  the  head  of  one 
Was  cowl  onto  the  other ;  and,  as  Ix^ad 
Is  raven'd  np  throng  hnn^r,  the  uj^rmost 
Did  so  apply  his  fangs,  to  Uie  other's  brain, 
Where  the  q>ine  joins  it.    Not  more  fiirionsly 
On  Menalippus*  temples  Tydeus'  gnaw'd. 
Than  on  that  skull  and  on  its  garbige  he. 

"  O  thou !  who  show'st  so  beastly  sign  of  hate 
*Gainst  him  thou  prey'st  on,  let  me  hear,'*  said  I, 
**  The  cause,  on  such  condition,  that  if  right 
Warrant  thy  grievance,  knowing  who  ye  are, 
And  what  the  color  of  his  sinning  was, 
I  may  repay  thee  in  the  world  above. 
If  that,  wherewith  I  speak,  be  moist  so  long." 


CANTO    XXXIIL 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Poet  is  told  by  Ck>ant  Ugolino  de'  Oherardeschi  of  the 
crael  manner  in  which  he  and  his  children  were  fkmished 
in  the  tower  at  Pisa,  by  command  of  the  Archbishop  Rug- 
gieri.  He  next  discourses  of  the  third  round,  called  Ptolo- 
mea,  wherein  those  are  punished  who  have  betrayed  others 
under  the  semblance  of  kindness ;  and  among  these  he 
finds  the  Friar  Alberigo  de*  Manfredi,  who  tells  him  of  one 
whose  soul  was  already  tormented  in  that  place,  though 
his  body  appeared  still  to  be  alive  upon  the  earth,  being 
yielded  up  to  the  governance  of  a  fiend. 

His  jaws  uplifting  fr(mi  their  fell  repast, 
That  sinner  wiped  them  on  the  hairs  o'  the  head. 
Which  he  behind  had  mangled,  then  began : 
"  Thy  will  obeying,  I  call  up  afresh 
Sorrow  past  cure ;  which,  but  to  think  of,  wrings 
My  heart,  or  ere  I  tell  on  't.     But  if  words. 
That  I  may  utter,  shall  prove  seed  to  bear 


O  new  Scariot  and  new  Ganilion, 
O  &lse  dissembler,  4cc. 

Chaucer^  Mmne's  Prieat^s  Tale. 

And  in  the  Monkeys  Tale,  Peter  of  Spaine. 

ft  TribaldeUo.]  Tribaldello  de'  Manfredi,  who  wail  bribed 
to  betray  the  city  of  Faenza,  A.  D.  1282.  G.  Villani,  lib.  viL 
c.  Ixxx. 

I  Tgdeus,]    See  Statios,  Theb.,  lib.  viii.  ad  finem. 
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Fruit  of  eternal  infamy  to  him, 

The  traitor  whom  I  ^aw  at,  thou  at  once 

Shalt  see  me  speak  and  weep.    Who  thou  mayst  be 

I  know  not,  nor  how  here  below  art  come : 

But  Florentine  thou  seemest  of  a  truth, 

When  I  do  hear  thee.     Know,  I  was  on  earth 

Count  Ugolino,^  and  the  Archbishop  he 

1  Ckntnt  Ugolino.]  "  In  the  year  1388,  in  the  month  of  July, 
Pisa  was  much  divided  by  competiton  for  the  sovereignty : 
one  party,  composed  of  certain  of  the  Guelphi,  being  headed 
by  the  Judge  Nino  di  Gallura  de'  Visconti ;  another,  consist- 
ing of  others  of  the  same  faction,  by  the  Count  Ugolino  de* 
Gherardeschi ;  and  a  third  by  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri  degli 
Uhaidini,  with  the  Lanfhinchi,  Sismondi,  Guaiandi,  and  oUier 
Ghibeiline  houses.  The  Count  Ugolino,  to  etkct  his  par- 
pose,  united  with  the  Archbishop  and  his  party,  and  having 
betrayed  Nino,  his  sister^s  son,  they  contrived  that  he  and 
his  followers  should  either  be  driven  out  of  Pisa,  or  their 
persons  seized.  Nino,  hearing  this,  and  not  seeing  any 
means  of  defending  himself,  retired  to  Calci,  his  castle,  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Florentines  and  people  of  Lucca, 
against  the  Pisans.  The  Count,  before  Nino  was  gone,  in 
ord^  to  cover  his  treachery,  when  every  thing  was  settled 
for  his  expulsion,  quitted  Pisa,  and  repaired  to  a  manor  of 
his  called  Settimo ;  whence,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of 
Nino's  departure,  he  returned  to  Pisa  with  great  rejoicing 
and  festivity,  and  was  elevated  to  the  sufureme  power  with 
every  demonstration  of  triumph  and  honor.  But  his  great- 
ness was  not  of  long  continuance.  It  pleased  the  Almighty 
that  a  total  reverse  of  fortune  should  ensue,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  acts  of  treachery  and  guilt ;  for  he  was  said  to 
have  poisoned  the  Count  Anselmo  da  Capraia,  his  sister's 
son,  on  account  of  the  envy  and  fear  excited  in  his  mind  by 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  gracious  manners  of  Anselmo 
were  held  by  the  Pisans.  The  power  of  the  Guelphi  being 
so  much  diminished,  the  Archbishop  devised  means  to  be- 
tray the  Count  Ugolino,  and  caused  him  to  be  suddenly  at- 
tacked in  his  palace  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  whom  he  had 
exasperated,  by  telling  them  that  Ugolino  had  betrayed  Pisa, 
and  given  up  their  castles  to  the  citizens  of  Florence  and  of 
Lucca.  He  was  immediately  compelled  to  surrender;  his 
bastard  son  and  his  grandson  fell  in  the  assault ;  and  two  of 
his  sons,  with  their  two  sons  also,  were  conveyed  to  prison." 
O.  Villani,  lib.  vii.  c.  cxx. 

"  In  the  following  March,  the  Pisans,  who  had  imprisoned 
the  Count  Ugolino,  with  two  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his 
grandchildren,  the  ofStpring  of  his  son  the  Count  Guelfo,  in 
a  tower  on  the  Piazza  of  the  Anziani,  caused  the  tower  to  be 
locked,  the  key  thrown  into  the  Amo,  and  all  food  to  be 
withheld  from  them.  In  a  few  days  they  died  of  hunger ; 
but  the  Count  first  with  loud  cries  declared  his  penitence, 
and  yet  neither  priest  nor  Mar  was  allowed  to  shrive  him 
Ail  the  five,  when  dead,  were  dragged  out  of  the  prison,  and 
meanly  interred ;  and  from  thenceforward  the  tower  was 
called  the  tower  of  famine,  and  so  shall  ever  be."  Ibid^ 
c.  cxxvii.  Troya  asserts  that  Dante,  for  the  sake  of  poetical 
effect,  has  much  misrepresented  the  real  facts.     See  his 
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Raggieri.    Why  I  neighbor  him  so  close, 
Now  list     That  through  efiect  of  his  ill  thoughts 
In  him  my  trust  reposing,  I  was  ta'en 
And  after  murder'd,  need  is  not  I  tell. 
What  therefore  thou  canst  not  have  heard,  that  is, 
How  cruel  was  the  murder,  shalt  thou  hear, 
And  know  if  he  have  wrong'd  me.    A  small  grate 
Within  that  mew,  which  for  my  sake  the  name 
Of  famine  bears,  where  others  yet  must  pine. 
Already  through  its  opening  several  moons' 
Had  shown  me,  when  I  slept  the  evil  deep 
That  from  the  future  tore  the  curtain  ofE 
This  one,  methought,  as  master  of  the  sport. 
Rode  forth  to  chase  the  gaunt  wolf,  and  his  whelps, 
Unto  the  mountain^  which  forbids  the  sight 
Of  Lucca  to  the  Pisan.    With  lean  l^achs 
Inquintive  and  keen,  before  him  ranged 
Lanfranchi  with  Sismondi  and  Gualandi. 
After  short  course  the  father  and  the  sons 
SeemM  tired  and  lagging,  and  methought  I  saw 
The  sharp  tusks  gore  their  sides.    When  I  awoke, 
Before  the  dawn,  amid  their  sleep  I  heard 
My  sons  (for  they  were  with  me)  weep  and  ask 
For  bread.     Right  cruel  art  thou,  if  no  pang 
Thou  feel  at  thmking  what  my  heart  foretold  ; 
And  if  not  now,  why  use  thy  tears  to  flow  ? 
Now  had  they  waken'd ;  and  the  hour  drew  near 
When  they  were  wont  to  bring  us  food  ;  the  mind 
Of  each  misgave  him  through  ius  dream,  and  I 
Heard,  at  its  outlet  underneath  lock'd  up 
The  horrible  tower :  whence,  uttering  not  a  word 
I  look'd  upon  the  visage  of  my  sous. 
I  wept  not :  so  all  stone  I  felt  within.^ 

Veltro  Allegorico  di  Dante.  Ed.  1826,  p.  28,  9.  This  would 
render  a  conjecture,  which  the  same  writer  elsewhere  haz- 
ards, still  more  improbable ;  that  the  story  might  have  been 
written  by  Dante  when  the  facts  were  yet  recent,  and  after- 
wards introduced  into  his  poem.    Jbid^  p.  96. 

Chaucer  has  briefly  told  Ugolino's  story.  See  Monke*s 
Tale,  Hugeline  of  Pise. 

1  Several  fooona.]  Many  editions,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  MSS.,  instead  of  **  piu  lune,"  read  "  piu  lume ;"  according 
to  which  reading  UgoUno  would  say,  that  the  day  bad  broke, 
and  shone  through  the  grated  window  of  the  prison,  before 
he  fell  asleep. 

>  Unto  the  mountain.]  The  mountain  S.  Giuliano  between 
Pisa  and  Lucca. 

•  AU  stone  Ifdt  within.]  "  My  heart  is  tum*d  to  stone ;  I 
strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.**    Shake.,  Othello,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 
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They  wept :  and  one,  my  little  Anselm,  cried, 

<  Thou  lookest  so !     Father,  what  ails  thee  V    Yet 

I  shed  no  tear,  nor  answer'd  all  that  day 

Nor  the  next  night,  until  another  sun 

Came  out  upon  the  world.    When  a  faint  beam 

Had  to  our  doleful  prison  made  its  way, 

And  in  four  countenances  I  descried 

The  image  of  my  own,  on  either  hand 

Through  agony  I  bit ;  and  they,  who  thought 

I  did  it  through  desire  of  feeding,  rose 

O'  the  sudden,  and  cried,  *  Father,  we  should  grie¥e 

*  Far  less,  if  thou  wouldst  eat  of  us :  thou  gavest' 

*  These  weeds  of  miserable  flesh  we  wear ; 

*  And  do  thou  strip  them  off  from  us  again.' 
Then,  not  to  make  them  sadder,  I  kept  down 
My  spirit  in  stillness.     That  day  and  the  next 
We  sdl  were  silent.     Ah,  obdurate  earth  ! 
Why  open'dst  not  upon  us  ?    When  we  came 
To  the  fourth  day,  then  Gaddo  at  my  feet 
Outstretched  did  fling  him,  crying,  *  Hast  no  help 

*  For  me,  my  father !'    There  he  died ;  and  e'en 
Plainly  as  thou  seest  me,  saw  I  the  three 

Fall  one  by  one  'twixt  the  fifth  day  and  sixth : 
Whence  I  betook  me,  now  grown  blind,  to  grope 
Over  them  all,  and  for  three  days  aloud 
Call'd  on  them  who  were  dead.     Then,  fasting  got 
The  mastery  of  grief."     Thus  having  spoke. 
Once  more  upon  the  wretched  skull  his  teeth 
He  fastened  like  a  mastiff's  'gainst  the  bone. 
Firm  and  unyielding.     Oh,  thou  Pisa !  shame 
Of  all  the  people,  who  their  dwelling  make 
In  that  fair  region,'  where  the  Italian  voice 

-    —  -  -  —    ■-        ~ 

1  TTtou  gavest.] 

Tu  ne  vestisti 
Quests  misere  carni,  e  tu  le  spoglia. 

Imitated  by  Filicaja,  Canz.  ill. 

Di  qnesta  Imperial  caduca  spoglia 
Tu,  Signor,  me  vestisti  e  tu  mi  spoglia : 
Bea  puoi  '1  Regno  me  tor  tu  che  me  '1  desti. 

And  by  Maffei  in  the  Merope : 

Tu  discioglesto 
Qneste  misere  membra  e  tu  le  annodL 
Jm  that  fair  region.] 

Del  bel  paese  1&,  dove  '1  si  suona. 
Italy,  as  explained  by  Dante  himseif,  in  his  treatise  De 
Vnlg.  Eloq.,  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  "  Q,ui  autem  Si  dicimt  a  pnedictis 
finibus  (Januensium)  Orientalem  (Meridionalis  EuropsB  par- 
tem) teaent ;  videlicet  usque  ad  promontorium  illud  ItalisB, 
f na  sinus  Adiiatici  maris  incipit  et  Slciliam.'* 
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If  heard  ;  since  that  thy  neighbors  are  so  slack 
To  punish,  from  their  deep  foundations  rise 
Capraia  and  Gorgona,'  and  dam  up 
The  mouth  of  Amo  ;  that  each  soul  in  thee 
May  perish  in  the  waters.    What  if  fame 
Reported  that  thy  castles  were  betray'd 
By  Ugolino,  yet  no  right  hadst  thou 
To  stretch  his  children  on  the  rack.     For  them, 
Brigata,  Uguccione,  and  the  pair 
*  Of  gentle  ones,  of  whom  ray  song  hath  told, 
Their  tender  years,  thou  modem  Thebes,  did  mako 
Uncapable  of  guilt     Onward  we  passM, 
Where  others,  skarf 'd  in  rugged  folds  of  ice, 
Not  on  their  feet  were  tum'd,  but  each  reversed. 

There,  very  weeping  suffers  not  to  weep  f 
For,  at  their  eyes,  grief,  seeking  passage,  finds 
Impediment,  and  rolling  inward  turns 
For  increase  of  sharp  anguish :  the  first  tears 
Hang  clustered,  and  like  crystal  vizors  show. 
Under  the  socket  brinmimg  all  the  cup. 

Now  though  the  cold  had  from  my  face  dislodged 
Each  feeling,  as  't  were  callous,  yet  me  seem'd 
Some  breath  of  wind  I  felt    "  Whence  cometh  this," 
Said  I,  **  my  Master?     Is  not  here  below 
All  vapor  quench'd?" — "  Thou  shalt  be  speedily," 
He   answer'd,  "where  thine   eyes  shall  tell   thee 
The  cause  descrying  of  this  airy  shower."    [whence. 

Then  cried  out  one,  in  the  chill  crust  who  moum'd : 
"  O  souls !  so  cruel,  that  the  farthest  post 
Hath  been  assign'd  you,  from  this  face  remove 
The  hardened  veil ;  that  I  may  vent  the  grief 
Impregnate  at  my  heart,  some  little  space. 
Ere  it  congeal  again."     I  thus  replied : 
"  Say  who  thou  wast,  if  thou  wouldst  have  mine  aid ; 
And  if  I  extricate  thee  not,  far  down 
As  to  the  lowest  ice  may  I  descend." 

"  The  friar  Alberigo,"*  answer'd  he, 

1  Ckipraia  and  Chrgona.1    Small  islands  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Arno. 
a  There^  very  loeeping  suffers  not  to  weep.} 

Lo  pianto  stesso  li  pianger  non  lascia. 
So  Giusto  de*  Conti.    Bella  Mano.  Son.    <'  Qnanto  il  ciel." 

Che  11  troppo  pianto  a  me  pianger  non  lassa. 
•  The  friar  Alheriffo.}  Alberigo  de'  Manfred!  of  Faenza, 
one  of  the  Frati  Godenti,  Joyous  Friars,  who  having  quar- 
relled with  some  of  his  brotherhood,  under  pretence  of  wish- 
ing to  be  reconciled,  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  at  the  con- 
doslon  of  which  he  called  for  the  fruit,  a  signal  for  the 
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**  Am  I,  ^o  from  the  evil  garden  pluck'd 

Its  fruitage,  and  am  here  repaid,  the  date' 

More  luscious  for  my  fig." — **  Hah !"  I  ezclauQ*d, 

"  Art  thou  too  dead?"—**  How  in  the  world  aloft 

It  fareth  with  my  hody,"  answered  he, 

**  I  am  right  ignorant    Such  privilege 

Hath  Ptolomea,'  that  oft-times  the  soul* 

Drops  hither,  ere  by  Atropos  divorced. 

And  that  thou  mayst  wipe  out  more  willingly 

The  glazed  tear-drops^  that  o'eriay  mine  eyes, 

Know  that  the  soul,  that  moment  she  betrays. 

As  I  did,  yields  her  body  to  a  fiend 

Who  after  moves  and  governs  it  at  will, 

Till  all  its  time  be  rounded :  headlong  die 

Falls  to  this  cistern.    And  perchance  above 

Doth  yet  appear  the  body  of  a  ghost, 

Who  here  behind  me  winters.    Him  thou  know*8t. 

If  thou  but  newly  art  arrived  below. 

The  years  are  many  that  have  pass'd  away, 

Since  to  this  fastness  Branca  Doria*  came." 

**  Now,"  answer'd  I,  **  methinks  thou  mockest  me ; 
For  Branca  Dona  never  yet  hath  died. 
But  doth  all  natural  functions  of  a  man, 


assassins  to  rash  in  and  dispatch  those  whom  he  had  marked 
for  destmction.    Hence,  adds  Landino,  it  is  said  proverbially 
of  one  who  has  been  stal>bed,  that  he  has  had  some  of  me 
Aiar  Alberigo's  fhiit 
Thus  Polci,  Morg.  Bfagg.,  c.  zzv. 

Le  flmtte  amare  di  flrate  Albeileo. 
1  The  date.] 

Cknne  Dio  rende  dataro  per  flco. 

Fhzio  degli  Uberth  DiUanumdOi  1.  iv.  cap.  zix. 

s  Btolonua,]  This  circle  is  named  Ptol(Hnea  from  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Abubns,  by  whom  Simon  and  his  sons  were  mor- 
dered,  at  a  great  banquet  he  had  made  for  them.  See  1  Mac- 
cabees, ch.  xvi.  Or  from  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  the  be- 
trayer of  Pompey  the  Great 

*  T%«  atnU.}  Chancer  seems  to  allude  to  this  In  the  Frere's 
Tale,  where  a  fiend  assumes  the  person  of  a  yeoman,  and 
tells  the  Sompnour  that  he  shall  one  day  come  to  a  place 
where  he  shall  understand  the  mystery  of  such  possessions, 

Bet  than  A^rgile,  while  he  was  on  live, 
OrDantalso. 

See  Ifr.  Southey*s  Tale  of  Donica. 

*  The  glazed  tear-dropg."] 

sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 

Shaktpearey  Rich.  JL^  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

B  Branca  Doria.]  The  fitmily  of  Doria  was  possessed  of 
great  influence  in  Genocu  Branca  is  mid  to  have  murdered 
his  &ther-ln-law,  Bfidiel  Zanche,  introduced  in  Canto  xzii. 


1 
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Eatf,  drinka,  and  deeps,'  and  potteth  raimeiif  on." 

He  thus :  **  Not  yet  unto  that  upper  foes 
By  th'  evil  talons  guarded,  where  the  pitch 
Tenacious  boils,  had  Michel  Zanche  reached. 
When  this  one  left  a  demon  in  his  stead 
In  his  own  body,  and  of  one  his  kin. 
Who  with  him  treachery  wrought  But  now  put  forth 
Thy  hand,  and  ope  mine  eyes.**    I  oped  ihiem  not 
111  manners  were  best  courtesy  to  hixo. 

Ah  Genoese !  men  perrenw  in  every  way. 
With  oTory  foulness  stained,  why  from  the  earth 
Are  ye  not  cancelled  ?  Such  an  one  of  yours 
I  with  Roma^a's  darkest  spirit'  found, 
As,  for  his  domss,  eiren  now  in  soul 
Is  in  Cocytus  plunged,  and  yet  doth  seem 
In  body  ^ill  alive  upon  the  earth. 

CANTO   XXXIV. 


ARGUMENT. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  round  of  the  ninth  circle,  those  who 
have  betrayed  their  benefactors  are  wholly  covered  with 
ice.  And  in  the  midst  is  Lucifer,  at  whose  back  Dante 
and  Virgil  ascend,  till  by  a  secret  path  they  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  other  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  and  once  more 
obtain  sight  of  the  stars. 

"  The  banners'  of  Hell's  Monarch  do  come  forth 
Toward  us ;  therefore  look,*'  so  spake  my  guide, 
**  If  thou  discern  him."    As,  when  breathes  a  cloud 
Heavy  and  dense,  or  when  the  shades  of  night    . 
Fall  on  our  hemisphere,  seems  view'd  fntn  far 
A  windmill,^  which  the  blast  stirs  briskly  round  ; 
Such  was  the  fabric  then  methought  I  saw. 

To  shield  me  from  the  wind,  forthwith  I  drew 
Behind  my  guide :  no  covert  else  was  there. 

1  EaU,  drimkSj  and  sle^s.] 

But  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench,  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such  senses 
As  we  have,  such  Shdkspeare,  Tempest,  act  i.  sc.  % 

s  Romag%a*8  darkest  spirit.]    The  Mar  Aiberigo. 

*  The  banners.] 

Vexilla  regis  prodeunt  infeml. 

A  parody  of  the  first  verse  in  a  hymn  that  was  sung  by  the 
church  in  |»aise  of  the  cross. 

*  A  windmiU.]  The  author  of  the  Caliph  Vathek,  in  the 
notes  to  that  tale,  justly  observes  that  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  Don  Quixote's  mistake  of  the  windmills  for  giants 
was  suggested  to  Cervantes  by  this  simile. 
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Now  cmme  I  (and  with  fear  I  bid  my  strain 
Record  the  marvel)  where  the  souls  were  all 
WhelmM  midemeath,  transparent,  as  through  giasi 
Pellucid  the  frail  stem.    Some  prone  were  laid ; 
Others  stood  upright,  this  upon  the  soles, 
That  on  his  head,  a  third  with  face  to  feet 
Arch'd  like  a  bow.    When  to  the  point  we  came. 
Whereat  my  guide  was  pleased  that  I  should  see 
The  creature  eminent  in  beauty  once. 
He  from  before  me  stepp'd  and  made  me  pause. 

"  Lo  !"  he  exclaim'd,  "  lo  Dis ;  and  lo  the  place. 
Where  thou  hast  need  to  arm  thy  heart  with  strength.** 

How  frozen  and  how  faint  I  then  became. 
Ask  me  not,  reader !  for  I  write  it  not ; 
Since  words  would  fail  to  tell  thee  of  my  state. 
I  was  not  dead  nor  living.'    Think  thyself. 
If  qOick  conception  woif  in  thee  at  all, 
How  I  did  feel.     That  emperor,  who  sways 
The  realm  of  sorrow,  at  mid  breast  from  the  ice 
Stood  forth  ;  and  I  in  stature  am  more  like 
A  giant,^  than  the  giants  are  his  arms. 
Mark  now  how  great  that  whole  must  be,  which  suits 
With  such  a  part    If  he  were  beautiful 
As  he  is  hideous  now,  and  yet  did  dare 
To  scowl  upon  his  Maker,  well  from  him 
May  all  our  misery  flow.    Oh  what  a  si^t ! 
How  passing  strange  it  seem'd,  when  I  did  spy 
Upon  his  h^d  thr^  faces :'  one  in  front 

>  /  iea§  not  dead  nor  living,] 

oUr''  h  ToTf  ^0{fihots^ 

air*  iv  ^Qatv  Aptdnovnivii. 

Euripides.    Supplices,  v.  979,  MarUand^t  edit 

turn  ibi  me  nescio  qnis  arripit 

l^midam  atqoe  pavidam,  nee  vivam  nee  nKNtoam. 

Plautus,  Careulio,  act  v.  sc  8. 
'  Ji  guMt»\ 

Nel  primo  clima  sta  ctxne  signme 
Colli  giganti ;  ed  an  delle  sue  braeele 
Piu  one  nullo  di  loro  d  assai  maggiore. 

Pretii,  n  Qjnadnr.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 

*  Three  faceo.]    It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  Milton 
derived  his  description  of  Satan,  in  those  lines — 

Each  passion  dimm*d  his  ftu:e 

Thrice  changed  with  pale  ire,  envy  and  despair. 

P.  L.,  b.  iv.  144. 

from  this  uuwage^  coapled  with  the  remark  of  Vellutello 
npon  it:  "The  first  of  these  sins  is  anger,  which  he  signifies 
by  the  red  foce ;  the  second,  represented  by  that  between 
pale  and  yellow,  is  envy,  and  not,  as  others  have  said,  avarice ; 
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Of  hue  fermflion,  the  other  two  with  thii 
Midway  each  ■boulder  join'd  and  at  the  crest ; 
The  riffht  'twizt  wan  and  yellow  seemM ;  the  left 
To  look  on,  such  as  come  from  whence  old  Nile 
Stoops  to  the  lowlands.    Under  each  shot  forth 
Two  mighty  winn,  enormoiis  as  became 
A  bird  so  Tast    SflUls^  nsTer  such  I  saw 
Oatstretch'd  on  the  wide  sea.    No  plumes  had  they, 
But  were  in  texture  like  a  bat  f  and  these 

and  the  third,  denoted  by  the  Mack,  is  a  nielanch<dy  hnmoi 
that  camet  a  man's  thookhts  to  be  dark  and  evil,  and  averss 
from  all  Joy  and  tranqullUty.** 

LomtNurdi  would  understand  the  three  faces  to  signify  the 
three  parts  of  the  world  then  known,  in  all  of  which  Lucifer 
had  his  snbiects:  tl>e  red  denoting  the  Europeans,  who  were 
in  the  middle ;  the  yellow,  the  Antics,  on  the  right ;  and  the 
black,  the  Africans,  who  were  on  the  left;  according  to  the 
positi<Hi  of  the  flices  themselves. 

>  8aiU,] 

Argo  non  oUm  mai  sigrande  vela, 
Ne  altia  nave,  cfNne  Tali  sue ; 
Ne  mai  tessuta  fu  si  gronde  tela. 

FVezzij  11  Quadrir^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xix. 

His  sail-broAd  vans 

He  spreads  Ux  flight. 

MiUion^  P.  L^  b.  ii.  937. 

0(Hnpare  Spenser,  F.  (t^  b.  i.  c.  xi.  st  10;  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  v.  7 ;  and  Fletcher's  Pnqphetess, 
act  3,  scene  3. 

In  his  description  of  Satan,  Frez^  has  departed  not  less 
from  Dante  than  our  own  poet  has  done ;  for  he  has  painted 
him  on  a  high  throne,  with  a  benignant  and  glad  counte- 
nance, yet  frill  of  majesty,  a  triple  crown  (m  his  head,  six 
shining  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  court  thronged  with 
giants,  centaurs,  and  mighty  captains,  besides  youths  and 
damsels,  who  are  disponing  in  the  neighlwring  meadows 
with  song  and  dance ;  but  no  sooner  does  Minerva,  who  'm 
the  author's  conductress,  present  her  crystal  shield,  than  aA 
this  triumph  and  jollity  is  seen  through  it  transformed  into 
loathsomeness  and  hwror.  There  are  many  touches  in  this 
picture  that  will  remind  the  reader  of  Milton. 

*  Like  a  bat.]  The  description  of  an  imaginary  being,  who 
is  called  Typhurgo,  in  the  Zodiacu*  Vitmy  has  something  very 
like  this  of  Dante's  Lucifer. 

Ingentem  vidi  regem,  ingentiqne  sedentem 
In  solio,  crines  flammanti  stemmate  cinctum, 

utrinque  patentes 

Als  humeris  magnse,  quales  vespertilionum 

Membranis  contexts  ampiis — 

Nudus  erat  longis  sed  opertus  corpora  villls. 

M.  PalingeMi,  Zod.  FU^  Ub.  iz. 

A  mighty  king  I  might  disceme, 

Placed  hie  on  iofl^  chaire. 
His  haire  with  fyry  garland  deckt 

Pnft  up  in  fiendish  wise. 
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He  flai^'d  i'  th*  air,  that  from  him  isnied  still 
Three  winds,  wherewith  Coeytus  to  its  depth 
Was  frozen.    At  six  eyes  he  wept :  the  tears 
Adown  three  chins  distill'd  with  bloody  foaoL 
At  every  month  his  teeth  a  sinner  champ'd, 
Bmised  as  with  ponderous  engine ;  so  that  three 
Were  in  this  guise  tormented.    But  for  more 
Than  from  that  gnawing,  was  the  foremost  panff*d 
By  the  fierce  rending,  whence  oft-times  the  back 
Was  stripped  of  all  its  skin.    «  That  upper  spirit. 
Who  hath  wonst  punishment,"  so  spake  my  guide, 
**  Is  Judas,  he  that  hath  his  head  within 
And  plies  the  feet  without    Of  th*  other  two. 
Whose  heads  are  under,  from  the  murky  jaw 
Who  hangs,  is  Brutus  :^  lo  I  how  he  doth  writhe  * 
And  speaks  not    The  other,  Cassius,  that  i^ipean 
So  large  of  limb.    But  night  now  reascends ; 
And  it  is  time  for  parting.    All  is  seen." 

I  clipp'd  him  round  the  neck ;  for  so  he  bade : 
And  noting  time  and  place,  he,  when  the  wings 
Enouffh  were  oped,  cau^t  fast  the  thaggy  sides, 
And  down  from  pile  to  pile  descending  stepp'd 


Lane  wings  on  him  did  crow 
Fnmae  like  the  wingi  of  mnder  mice,  Ice. 

0^cge*»  Tramdatum. 

*■  BrutHM.]  Landino  tCmggles,  but  I  fear  in  vain,  to  extri- 
cate Bratu  from  the  unworthy  lot  which  is  here  assigned 
him.  Ha  maintains,  that  by  Brntos  and  Cassius  are  not 
meant  the  individuals  Imown  by  those  names,  but  any  who 
pat  a  lawftil  monarch  to  death.  Yet  if  Casar  was  such,  the 
fonspiratcHrs  might  be  remided  as  deserving  of  their  domn. 

**  O  uomini  eccellenti  v*  exclaims  the  conunentator,  with  a 
spirit  becoming  one  who  felt  Uiat  he  lived  in  a  free  state, 
**  ed  al  tutto  d^ni  a  qnali  Roma  fosse  patria,  e  de*  qnali  res- 
teri  semfwe  eterna  memoria ;  legginsi  tntte  ie  leggi  di  qua- 
lonque  republica  bene  instituta,  e  troveremo  che  a  nessono 
si  propose  maggior  premio  che  a  chi  uccide  11  timnno.**  Crow- 
ley, as  consplcnoas  for  his  loyalty  as  fw  his  genins,  in  an  ode 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  this  patriot,  which,  though  not 
free  from  the  usual  &ults  of  the  poet,  is  yet  a  noble  one,  has 
placed  his  character  in  the  right  point  of  view — 

Excellent  Brutus !  of  all  human  race 

The  best,  till  nature  was  improved  by  grace* 

If  Dante,  however,  believed  Brutus  to  have  been  aetoated 
by  evil  motives  in  putting  Cesar  to  death,  the  excellence  of 
tiie  patriot's  character  in  other  respects  would  only  have 
aggravated  hu  guilt  in  that  particular.  **Totius  autem  in- 
justiititt  nulla  eapltalior  est  quam  eonun,  qui  cum  maiime 
Ikllunt  id  agimt,  ut  virl  bonl  esse  videaatnr.**  Oie.  de  QW.^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  xiU. 


i*      T. 
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Between  the  thick  fell  and  the  jagjred  ice. 

Soon  as  he  reach'd  the  point,  whereat  the  thigh 
Upon  the  vwelling  of  the  haunches  turns, 
My  leader  there,  with  pain  and  struggling  hard, 
Tum'd  round  his  head  where  his  feet  stood  before. 
And  grappled  at  the  fell  as  one  who  mounts ; 
That  into  hell  methought  we  tum*d  again. 

**  Expect  that  by  such  stairs  as  these,"  thus  q>ako 
The  teacher,  panting  like  a  man  foreq>ent, 
(( We  must  depart  from  evil  so  extreme  ^* 
Then  at  a  rocky  opening  issued  forth. 
And  placed  me  on  the  brink  to  sit,  next  join'd 
With  wary  step  my  side.    I  raised  mine  eyes, 
Believing  that  I  Lucifer  should  see 
Where  he  was  lately  left,  but  saw  him  now 
With  legs  held  upward.     Let  the  grosser  sort. 
Who  see  not  what  the  point  was  I  had  pass'd, 
Bethink  them  if  sore  toil  oppressed  me  then. 

"  Arise,"  my  master  cried,  "  upon  thy  feet 
The  way  is  long,  and  much  uncouth  the  road ; 
And  now  within  one  hour  and  half  of  noon^ 
The  sun  returns."     It  was  no  palace-hall 
Lofty  and  luminous  wherein  we  stood, 
But  natural  dungeon  where  ill-footing  was 
And  scant  supply  of  light*    **  Ere  from  the  abyss 
I  separate,"  thus  when  risen  I  began : 
**  My  guide !  vouchsafe  few  words  to  set  me  free 
From  error's  thraldom.     Where  is  now  the  ice  ? 
How  standeth  he  in  posture  thus  reversed  ? 
And  how  from  eve  to  mom  in  space  so  brief 
Hath  the  sun  made  his  transit  ?"     He  in  few 
Thus  answering  spake :  "  Thou  deemest  thou  art  still 
On  the  other  side  the  centre,  where  I  grasp'd 
The  abhorred  worm  that  boreth  through  the  world. 
Thou  wast  on  the  other  side,  so  long  as  I 
Descended ;  when  I  tum'd,  thou  didst  o'erpass 
That  point,'  to  which  from  every  part  is  dragg'd 
All  heavy  substance.     Thou  art  now  arrived 
Under  the  hemisphere  opposed  to  that. 


1  Within  one  hour  and  half  of  noon.]  The  Poet  oses  the 
Hebrew  manner  of  computing  the  day,  according  to  wtiich 
the  third  hour  answers  to  our  tweive  o'clock  at  noon. 

s  That  point.\  Monti  observes,  that  if  this  passage  had 
chanced  to  meet  the  eye  of  Newton,  it  might  better  have 
awakened  his  thought  to  conceive  the  system  of  attraction, 
than  the  accidental  fkUlng  of  an  apple.  PropottOy  v.  iii.  pt«  8 
p.  Ixzviii.  80. 1834. 
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Which  the  great  continent  doth  ovenpiead, 

And  underneath  whose  canopy  expired 

The  Man  that  was  bom  sinless,  and  so  lived. 

Thy  feet  are  planted  on  the  smallest  q>here. 

Whose  other  aspect  is  Judecca.     Mom 

Here  rises,  when  there  evening  sets :  and  he. 

Whose  shaggy  pile  we  scaled,  yet  standeth  fix'd. 

As  at  the  firat.     On  this  part  he  fell  down 

From  heaven ;  and  th'  earth,  here  prominent  before. 

Through  fear  of  him  did  veil  her  with  the  sea. 

And  to  our  hemisphere  retired.    Perchance, 

To  shun  him,  was  the  vacant  q>ace  left  here. 

By  what  of  firm  land  on  this  side  appears,^ 

That  sprang  aloofl"    There  is  a  place  beneath. 

From  Belzebub  as  distant,  as  extends 

The  vaulted  tomb  ;*  discovered  not  by  sight. 

But  by  the  sound  of  brooklet,  that  descends 

This  way  along  the  hollow  of  a  rock. 

Which,  as  it  winds  with  no  precipitous  couim. 

The  wave  hath  eaten.    By  that  hidden  way 

My  guide  and  I  did  enter,  to  return 

To  the  fair  world :  and  heedless  of  repose 

We  climb*d,  he  first,  I  following  his  steps. 

Till  on  our  view  the  beautiful  lights  of  heaven 

Dawn'd  through  a  circular  openmg  in  the  cave : 

Thence  issuing  we  again  beheld  the  stars. 

1  By  what  of  firm  land  on  this  side  appsars.j  The  moon* 
tain  of  Purgatory. 

*  The  vaulted  tomb.]  "  La  tomba.*'  This  word  is  used  to 
exptess  the  whole  depth  of  the  infernal  lei^on. 
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PURGATORY. 


CANTO  I. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Poet  describes  the  delight  he  experienced  at  issalng  a 
little  bef(Hre  dawn  from  the  infenud  regions,  into  the  pore 
air  that  surrounds  the  isle  of  Purgatory ;  and  then  relates 
how,  turning  to  the  right,  he  beheld  four  stars  never  seen 
before  but  by  our  first  parents,  and  met  on  his  left  the 
shade  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who,  having  warned  him  and  Vir- 
gil what  is  needftil  to  be  done  before  they  proceed  on  their 
WBy  through  Purgatory,  disappears;  and  the  two  poets 
go  towards  the  shore,  where  Virgil  cleanses  Dante*s  foce 
with  the  dew,  and  girds  him  with  a  reed,  as  Cato  had  com- 
manded. 

0*ER  better  waves^  to  speed  her  rapid  course 
The  light  bark  of  my  genius  lifts  the  sail, 
Well  pleased  to  leave  so  cruel  sea  behind  ; 
And  of  that  second  region  will  I  sing, 
In  which  the  human  spirit  from  sinfid  blot 
Is  purged,  and  for  ascent  to  Heaven  prepares. 

Here,  O  ye  hallow'd  Nine !  for  in  your  train 
I  follow,  here  the  deaden'd  strain  revive ; 
Nor  let  Calliope  refuse  to  sound 
A  somewhat  higher  song,  of  that  loud  tone 

1  0*er  better  toavea.\    SoBemi.  Orl.  Inn.,  lib.  il.  c.  L 
Per  correr  ma^or  acqua  aiza  le  vele, 
O  debil  navicella  del  mio  ingegno. 

15 
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Which  when  the  wretched  birds  of  chattwing  note' 
Had  heard,  they  of  forgiveneas  lost  ail  hope. 

Sweet  hue  of  eastern  sapphire,  that  was  spread 
O'er  the  serene  aspect  of  the  pure  air, 
High  up  as  the  first  circle,'  to  mine  eyes 
Unwonted  joy  renew'd,  soon  as  I  'scaped 
Forth  from  the  atmosphere  of  deadly  grloom. 
That  had  mine  eyes  and  bosom  fill'd  with  grie£ 
The  radiant  planet,'  that  to  love  invites. 
Made  all  the  orient  laugh,^  and  veil'd  beneath 
The  Pncee'  light,'  that  in  his  escort  came. 

To  the  right  hand  I  tum'd,  and  fix'd  my  mind 
On  the  other  pole  attentive,  where  I  saw 
Four  stai^  ne'er  seen  before  save  by  the  ken 
Of  our  first  parents.^    Heaven  of  their  rays 


1  Bird§  of  ekattering  note,\  For  the  &ble  of  the  daughters 
of  Piems,  who  challenged  Uie  muses  to  sing,  and  were  by 
them  changed  Into  mag^es,  see  Ovid,  Met,  lib.  v.  &b.  5. 

s  Tkefir»t  ctrc/e.]  Either,  as  some  suppose,  the  moon; 
OT,  as  Lombardi  (who  lilces  to  be  as  &r  off  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mentators as  possible)  will  have  it,  the  highest  circle  of  the 
stars. 

s  PUaut.]    Venus. 

«  Made  all  the  orintlaugh.}  Hence  Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale: 

And  all  the  orisont  laugheth  of  the  sight 
It  is  sometimes  read  "  orient" 

•  The  Pisces*  light.]  The  constellation  of  the  Fish  veiled 
by  the  more  luminous  body  of  Venus,  then  a  mcnrning  star. 

*  Fmr  stars.]  Venturi  observes  that  "  Dante  here  speaks 
as  a  poet  and  almost  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  or,  what  is 
more  iUcely,  describes  the  heaven  about  that  pole  according 
to  his  own  invention.  In  our  days,"  he  adds,  "  the  cross, 
composed  of  four  stars,  three  of  the  second  and  one  of  the 
third  magnitude,  serves  as  a  guide  to  those  who  sail  from 
Europe  to  the  south ;  but  in  the  age  of  Dante  these  discove- 
ries had  not  been  made ;"  yet  it  appears  probable,  that  either 
flom  long  tradition,  or  firom  the  relation  of  later  voyagers,  the 
real  truth  miglit  not  have  been  unknown  to  our  Poet  Sene- 
ca's prediction  of  the  discovery  of  America  may  be  accounted 
for  in  a  similar  manner.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this,  it  is  c^tein  that  the  four  stars  are  here  symbolical 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  Prudence.  Justice,  Fortitude, 
and  Temperance.  See  Canto  xxxi.  v.  105.  M.  Artaud  men 
tions  a  globe  constructed  by  an  Arabian  in  Egypt,  with  the 
date  of  the  year  038  of  the  Hegira,  corresponmng  to  1385 
of  our  era,  in  which  the  southern  cross  is  positively  mark- 
ed See  his  Histoire  de  Dante,  ch.  xxzL  and  xl.  8».  Par. 
1841 

Y  Our  first  parents.]  In  the  terrestrial  paradise,  placed,  as 
we  shall  see,  by  oju  Poet,  on  the  summit  of  Purgatory. 
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Seem'd  joyous.    O  thon  ii<»them  sito  !  bereft 
Indeed,  and  widow'd,  since  of  these  deprived. 

As  firom  this  view  I  had  desisted,  straight 
Turning  a  little  towank  the  other  pole, 
There  Sx>m  whence  now  the  wain'  had  disappeai'df 
I  saw  an  old  man*  standing  by  my  side 
Alone,  so  worthy  of  reverence  in  his  look. 
That  ne'er  from  son  to  father  more  was  owed. 
Iiow  down  hk  beard,  and  mix'd  with  hoary  white 
Descended,  like  his  locks,  which,  parting,  fell 
Upon  his  breast  in  double  fold.    The  beams 
Of  those  four  luminaries  on  his  face 
So  brightly  ^one,  and  with  such  radiance  clear 
Deck'd  it,  that  I  beheld  him  as  the  sun. 

"  Say  who  are  ye,  that  stemming  the  blind  stream, 
Forth  frtnn  the  eternal  prison-house  have  fled?'* 
He  spoke  and  moved  those  venerable  plumes.' 
**  Who  hath  conducted,  or  with  lantern  sure 
Lights  you  emerging  from  the  depth  of  night, 
That  makes  the  infernal  valley  ever  black? 
Are  the  firm  statutes  of  the  dread  abyss 
Broken,  or  in  high  heaven  new  laws  ordain'd. 
That  thus,  condemn'd,  ye  to  my  caves  approach  f 

My  guide,  then  laying  hold  on  me,  by  words 
And  intimations  given  with  hand  and  head, 

1  Tl«  wain.']    Charles's  Wain,  or  Bo5tes. 

*  Jin  old  man.]    Gate. 

Secretosqae  ftfos ;  his  dantem  Jura  Catonem. 

Virg.  JEn.,  vili.  670. 

The  commentators,  and  Lombardi  among  the  rest,  might 
have  saved  themselves  and  their  readers  mnch  needless 
tronble  if  they  would  have  consulted  the  prose  writings  of 
Dante  with  more  diligence.  In  the  Convito,  p.  21 1,  he  has 
himself  declared  his  opinion  of  the  illustrious  Roman. 
•*  Quale  uomo,"  &c.  "  What  earthly  man  was  more  worthy 
to  follow  God  than  Cato?  Certainly  none."  And  again, 
p.  212 :  "  Nel  nome  di  cui,"  &c.  "  Jhi  whose  name,  what- 
ever needs  be  said  concerning  the  signs  of  nobility  may  be 
concluded ;  for,  in  him,  that  ncMity  displays  them  all  through- 
out all  ages." 

*  Venerable  flumes.] 

Insperata  toe  quum  veniet  pluma  superbis. 

Hot,  Gorm.,  lib.  iv.  ode  10. 

The  same  metaphor  has  occurred  in  Hell,  Canto  xz.  v.  41. 

the  plumes. 

That  mark*d  the  better  sex. 

It  is  used  by  Ford  in  the  Lady^s  Trial,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Now  the  down 

Of  softness  is  exchanged  for  plomeaof  age. 
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Made  my  bent  knees  and  eye  BubmkMye  pay 
Due  reverence ;  then  thus  to  him  replied : 

"  Not  of  myself  I  come ;  a  Dame  from  heaven' 
Descending,  him  besought  me  in  my  charge 
To  bring.    But  since  thy  will  implies,  that  more 
Our  true  condition  I  unfold  at  large. 
Mine  is  not  to  deny  thee  thy  request 
This  mortal  ne'er  hath  seen  the  farthest  gloom  f 
But  erring  by  his  folly  had  approach'd 
So  near,  Uiat  little  space  was  left  to  turn. 
Then,  as  before  I  told,  I  was  diiqpatch'd 
To  work  his  rescue ;  and  no  way  remained 
Save  this  which  I  have*ta'en.    I  have  dieplay'd 
Before  him  all  the  regions  of  the  bad ; 
And  purpose  now  those  ^irits  to  display, 
That  under  thy  command  are  purged  from  sin. 
How  I  have  brought  him  would  be  long  to  say. 
From  high  descends  the  virtue,  by  whose  aid 
I  to  thy  sight  and  hearing  him  have  led. 
Now  may  our  coming  please  thee.     In  the  search 
Of  liberty  he  journeys :  that  how  dear. 
They  know  who  for  her  sake  have  life  refused. 
Thou  knowest,  to  whom  death  for  her  was  sweet 
In  Utica,  where  thou  didst  leave  those  weeds. 
That  in  the  last  great  day  will  shine  so  bright 
For  us  the  etem^  edicts  are  unmoved : 
He  breathes,  and  I  of  Minos  am  not  bound,' 
Abiding  in  that  circle,  where  the  eyes 
Of  thy  chaste  Marcia^  beam,  who  still  in  look 

1  ji  Dame  from  heaven.]    Beatrice.    See  Hell,  ii.  54. 

s  Tlu  farthest  grloomJ]    L*iiltima  sera. 

So  Ariosto,  O.  F.,  canto  xxxiv.  st.  59. 

Che  non  han  vlsto  ancor  Tultiina  sera. 

And  Filicaja,  canto  iz.    Al  Sonno. 
L'nltima  sera. 

And  Mr.  Mathias,  Canzone  a  Ouglielmo  Roscoe  {Hemessa  alia 
QtariA  della  Poesia  Italiana,  p.  13. 

Di  niorte  non  vedri  Taltima  sera. 

s  Of  Minos  am  not  bound.]    See  Hell,  t.  4. 

*  Mareta.] 

Da  foedera  prlscl 

niibata  tori :  da  tantum  nomen  inane 
Connubli :  liceat  tamulo  scripsisse,  Catonis 
Martia.  Lucan.  Phars.y  lib.  ii.  344 

Onr  aathor*s  habit  of  patting  an  allegorical  interpretation 
on  every  thing,  a  habit  which  appears  to  have  descended  to 
that  age  from  certain  fkthers  of  the  chnreh,  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  his  ezj^anation  of  this  passage.  See 
Ck)nvito,  p.  Sll,  "Bfarzia  fa  vergine,*'  4bc.    *'Marda  was  a 
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Prays  thee,  O  hallow'd  spirit !  to  own  her  thine. 
Then  by  her  love  we  implore  thee,  let  us  pass 
Through  thy  seven  regions  ;*  for  which,  best  thanks 
I  for  thy  favor  will  to  her  return. 
If  mention  there  below  thou  not  disdain/* 

"  Marcia  so  pleasing  in  my  ngfat  was  found," 
He  then  to  him  rejoin'd,  "  while  I  was  there, 
That  all  she  ask'd  me  I  was  fain  to  grant 
Now  that  beyond  the  accursed  stream  she  dwells, 
She  may  no  longer  move  me,  by  that  law,* 
Which  was  ordun'd  me,  when  I  issued  thence. 
Not  so,  if  Dame  from  heaven,  as  thou  sayst. 
Moves  and  directs  thee  ;  then  no  flattery  needs. 
Enough  for  me  that  in  her  name  thou  ask. 
Go  therefore  now :  and  with  a  slender  reed' 
See  that  thou  duly  gird  him,  and  his  face 
Lave,  till  all  sordid  stain  thou  wipe  from  thence. 
For  not  with  eye,  by  any  cloud  obscured. 
Would  it  be  seemly  before  bun  to  come. 
Who  stands  the  foremost  minister  in  heaven. 
I  This  islet  all  around,  there  far  beneath. 

Where  the  wave  beats  it,  on  the  oozy  bed 
Produces  store  of  reeds.    No  other  plant. 
Covered  with  leaves,  or  hardened  in  its  stalk, 
There  lives,  not  bending  to  the  water's  sway. 
After,  this  way  return  not ;  but  the  sun 
Will  show  you,  that  now  rises,  where  to  take* 
The  mountain  in  its  easiest  ascent" 

He  disappeared  ;  and  I  myself  upraised 


virgin,  and  in  that  state  she  signifies  childhood ;  then  she 
came  to  Cato,  and  in  that  state,  she  represents  youth ;  she 
then  bare  children,  by  whom  are  represented  the  virtues  that 
we  have  said  belong  to  that  age."  Dante  would  surely  have 
done  well  to  remember  his  own  rule  laid  down  in  the  De 
Monarch.,  lib.  ili.  " Advertendura,  &c."  "Concerning  the 
mystical  sense  it  mast  be  observed  that  we  may  err  in  two 
wajTS,  either  by  seeing  it  where  it  is  not,  or  by  taking  it  other- 
wise than  it  ought  to  be  taken." 

>  Thnmgh  tkw  seven  regions.]  The  seven  rounds  of  Pur- 
gatory, in  which  the  seven  capita]  sins  are  punished. 

9  By  that  law.\  When  he  was  delivered  by  Christ  fVom 
Umbo,  a  change  of  afiSsctlons  accompanied  his  change  of 
place. 

*  A  slender  reed.]  The  reed  is  here  supposed,  with  suffi- 
cient probability,  to  be  meant  fiur  a  type  of  simplicity  and 
patience. 

<  Where  to  take.]  "  Prendere  il  monte,"  a  reading  which 
Lombardi  claims  for  his  favwite  Nidobeatina  edition,  is  also 
found  in  Laodino's  of  1484. 
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SpeechleM,  and  to  my  guide  retiring  close, 

Toward  him  tum*d  mine  eyes.    He  thus  began : 

**  My  son !  observant  thou  my  steps  parsue. 

We  most  retreat  to  rearward ;  for  that  way 

The  champain  to  its  low  extreme  declines."  ' 

The  dawn  had  chased  the  matin  hoor  of  prime, 
Which  fled  before  it,  so  that  fhnn  afar 
I  spied  the  trembling  of  the  ocean  stream.' 

We  traversed  the  deserted  plain,  as  one 
Who,  wander'd  from  his  track,  thinks  every  step 
Trodden  in  vain  till  he  regain  the  path. 

When  we  had  come,  where  yet  the  tender  dew 
Strove  with  the  smi,  and  in  a  place  where  fresh 
The  wind  breathed  o'er  it,  whUe  it  slowly  dried ; 
Both  hands  extended  on  the  watery  grass 
My  master  placed,  in  graceful  act  and  kind. 
Whence  I,  of  his  intent  before  apprized, 
Stretch'd  out  to  him  my  cheeks  sufPused  with  tears. 
There  to  my  visage  he  anew  restored 
That  hue  which  Uie  dun  shades  of  hell  conceal'd. 

Then  on  the  solitary  shore  arrived. 
That  never  sailing  on  its  waters  saw 
Man  that  could  after  measure  back  his  course, 
He  girt  me  in  such  manner  as  had  pleased 
Him  who  instructed  ;  and  O  stnmge  to  tell ' 
As  he  selected  every  humble  plant. 
Wherever  one  was  pluck'd,  another^  there 
Resembling,  straightway  in  its  place  arose. 

CANTO    IL 

ARGUMENT. 

They  behold  a  vessel  under  conduct  of  an  angel,  coming 
over  the  waves  with  spirits  to  Pui^tory,  among  whom, 
when  the  passengers  have  landed,  Dante  recog^ses  his 
friend  Casella;  but,  while  they  are  entertained  by  him 
with  a  song,  they  hear  Cato  exclaiming  against  their  negli- 
gent loiterhig,  and  at  that  rebuke  hasten  forwards  to  the 
moimtain. 

1  I  spied  the  trembling  of  the  ocean  stream.} 
Conobbi  11  tremOlar  della  marina. 
So  Trissino  in  the  Sofonisba. 

E  resta  in  tremolar  Tonda  marina. 
And  Fortigaerra,  Ricciardetto,  canto  iz.  st  17. 

visto  11  tremolar  della  maiina. 

•  Another.]    From  Virg.  JEn.,  lib.  vi.  143. 
Primo  avolso  non  deficit  alter. 
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My  master ;  and  that  virtnous  tribe  rejoin'd : 
**  Turn,  and  before  you  there  the  entrance  lies  */' 
Making  a  signal  to  us  with  bent  hands. 

Then  of  them  one  began :  "  Whoe'er  thou  art, 
Who  joumey'st  thus  this  way,  thy  visage  turn ; 
Think  if  me  elsewhere  thou  hast  ever  seen." 

I  towards  him  tum'd,  and  with  fix'd  eye  beheld. 
Comely  and  fair,  and  gentle  of  aspect 
He  seem'd,  but  on  one  brow  a  gash  was  mark'd. 

When  humbly  I  disclaimed  to  have  beheld 
Him  ever :  "  Now  behold !"  he  said,  and  show'd 
High  on  his  breast  a  wound :  then  smiling  spake. 

"  I  am  Manfredi,^  grandson  to  the  Queen 
Costanza  :^  whence  I  pray  thee,  when  returned. 


1  MaidTedi.]  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  natnral 
son  of  Frederick  II.  He  was  lively  and  agreeable  in  his 
manners,  and  delighted  in  poetry,  music,  and  dancing.  But 
he  was  luxurioas  and  ambitious,  void  of  religion,  and  in  his 
philosophy  an  Epicurean.  See  6.  Villani,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xlvii., 
and  Mr.  Mathias's  Tiraboschi,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  He  fell  in  the 
battle  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  1265,  alluded  to  in  Canto 
zzviii.  of  Hell,  ver.  13,  or  rather  in  that  which  ensued  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  at  Benevento.  But  the  successes  of 
Charles  were  so  rapidly  followed  up,  that  our  author,  exact 
as  he  generally  is,  might  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  them  in  point  of  time ;  for  this  seems  the  best 
methml  of  reconciling  some  little  apparent  inconsistency  be- 
tween him  and  the  annalist.  "Dying  excommunicated. 
King  Charles  did  not  allow  of  his  being  buried  in  sacred 
ground,  but  he  was  interred  near  the  bridge  of  Benevento ; 
and  on  his  grave  there  was  cast  a  stone  by  every  one  of  the 
army,  whence  there  was  formed  a  great  mound  of  stones. 
But  some  have  said,  that  afterwards,  by  command  of  the 
Pope,  the  Bishop  of  Cosenza  took  up  his  body,  and  sent  it 
out  of  the  kingdom,  because  it  was  the  land  of  the  church : 
and  that  it  was  buried  by  the  river  Verde,  on  the  borders  of 
the  kingdom  and  of  Campagna.  This,  however,  we  do  not 
affirm."  G.  Villani,  Hist.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  Manfredi  and  his 
father  are  spoken  of  by  our  Poet  in  his  De  Vulg.  Eloq.,  lib.  i. 
cap.  12,  with  singular  commendation.  "  Siquidem  illustres,'* 
&c.  "Those  illustrious  worthies,  Frederick  the  Emperor, 
and  his  well-bom  son  Manfredi,  manifested  their  nobility  and 
uprightness  of  form,  as  long  as  fortune  remained,  by  follow- 
ing piusuits  worthy  of  men,  and  disdained  those  which  are 
suited  only  to  brutes.  Such,  therefore,  as  were  of  a  lofty 
spirit,  and  graced  with  natural  endowments,  endeavored  to 
walk  in  the  track  which  the  majesty  of  such  great  princes 
had  marked  out  for  them:  so  that  whatever  was  in  their 
time  attempted  by  eminent  Italians,  first  made  its  appearance 
in  the  court  of  crowned  sovereigns ;  and  because  Sicily  was 
a  royal  throne,  it  came  to  pass  that  whatever  was  produced 
in  the  vernacular  tongue  by  our  predecessors  was  called  Sici- 
lian ;  which  neither  we  nor  our  posterity  shall  be  able  to 
change."  • 

s  Cottanza.]    See  Paradise,  Canto  lil.  121. 
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To  my  fair  daa||rhteH  f^,  the  parent  g^lad 
Of  Angonia  and  Sicilia'i  pride ; 
And  of  the  truth  mf<Nrm  her,  if  of  me 
Augrht  else  be  told.    When  by  two  mortal  blowi 
My  frame  was  shattered,  I  betook  myself 
Weeping  to  him,  who  of  free  will  forgiyee. 
My  nns  were  horrible :  but  so  wide  arms 
Hath  goodness  infinite,  that  it  receives 
All  who  turn  to  it.    Had  this  text  divine 
Been  of  Cosenza's  shepherd  better  scanned, 
Who  then  by  Clement  on  my  hunt  was  set. 
Yet  at  the  bridge's  head  my  bones  had  lain, 
Near  Benevento,  by  the  heavy  mole  ' 
Protected ;  but  the  rain  now  drenches  them. 
And  the  wind  drives,  out  of  the  kingdom's  bounds. 
Far  as  the  stream  of  Verde,*  where,  with  lights 
Extinguished,  he  removed  them  from  their  bed. 
Yet  by  their  curse  we  are  not  so  destroyed, 
But  that  the  eternal  love  may  turn,  while  hope^ 
Retains  her  verdant  blossom.     True  it  is, 
That  such  one  as  in  contumacy  dies 
Against  the  holy  church,  though  he  repent. 
Must  wander  thirty-fold  for  all  the  time 
In  his  presumption  pass'd  ;  if  such  decree 
Be  not  by  prayers  of  good  men  shorter  made. 
Look  therefore  if  thou  canst  advance  my  bliss  ; 
Revealing  to  my  good  Costanza,  how 
Thou  hast  beheld  me,  and  beside,  the  terms 
Laid  on  me  of  that  interdict ;  for  here 
By  means  of  those  below  much  profit  comes.*' 


>  Mif  fair  daiq^hter.]  Costanza,  the  daughter  of  Manfredl, 
and  wife  of  Peter  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  by  whom  she  was 
mother  to  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily,  and  James,  king  of  Ara- 
gon. With  the  latter  of  these  she  was  at  Rome  1^.  See 
6.  Villani,  lib.  vili.  cap.  18,  and  Notes  to  Canto  vii. 

*  CUmenL]    Pope  Clement  IV 

•  ^tTie  stream  of  Verde.']  A  river  near  Ascoli,  that  fklls  into 
theTronto.  The  "extinguished  lights'*  formed  part  of  the 
ceremony  at  the  interment  of  one  excommunicated. 

Passa  la  mora  di  Manfir^,  cui  lava 

n  Verde. 

Uherti^  DiUamondo,  lib.  ill.  cap.  i.,  as 
corrected  by  PerUcari. 

«  Hope.] 

Mentre  che  la  speranza  ha  fior  del  vcrde. 

So  Taaso,  6.  L.,  Canto  xix.  st  53. 

——  infin  che  veide  d  fior  di  speftie. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Pante  and  Virgil  ascend  the  mountain  of  Purgatory,  by  a 

•    steep  and  narrow  path  pent  in  on  each  side  by  rock,  till 

'   they  reach  a  part  of  it  that  opens  into  a  ledge  or  cornice. 

There  seating  themselves,  and  turning  to  the  east,  Dante 

^  wonders  at  seeing  the  sun  on  their  left,  the  cause  of  which 

',  is  explained  to  him  by  Virgil;   and  while  they  continue 

their  discourse,  a  voice  addresses  them,  at  which  they  turn, 

',  and  find  several  spirits  behind  the  rock,  and  among  the  rest 

'Wne  named  Belacqua,  who  had  been  known  to  our  Poet  on 

^i^arth,  and  who  tells  that  he  is  doomed  to  linger  there  on 

Account  of  his  having  delayed  his  repentance  to  the  last. 

When*  by  sensations  of  delight  or  pain. 
That  any  of  our  faculties  hath  seized,    ^ 
Entire  the  soul  collects  herself,  it  seem^ 
She  is  intent  upon  that  power  alo^e ; 
And  thus  the  error  is  disproved,  which  holds 
The  soul  not  singly  lighted  in  the  breast 
And  therefore  whenas  aught  is  heard  or  seen, 

1  Wken.]  It  must  be  owned  the  beginning  of  this  Canto  Is 
somewhat  obscure.  Vellatello  refers,  for  an  elucidation  of  It, 
to  th^  reasoning  of  Sutius  in  the  twenty-fifth  Canto.  Per- 
haps ^une  illustration  may  be  derived  from  the  following 
passage  in  the  Sumina  Theologis  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  **  Some 
say  that  In  addition  to  the  vegetable  soul,  which  was  present 
from  the- .first,  (here  supervenes  another  soul,  which  is  the 
sensitive,  aixi  again,  in  addition  to  that,  another,  which  is 
the  intellective.  And  so  there  are  in  man  three  souls,  one  of 
which  exists  potentially  with  regard  to  another :  but  thif  has 
been  aiready  disproved.  And  accordingly  others  say  that 
that  same  soul,  which  at  first  was  mei|rely  vegetative,  is, 
through  action  of  the  seminal  virtue,  carried  forward  till  it 
reaches  to  that  point,  in  which,  being  still  the  same,  it  never- 
theless becomes  sensitive;  and  at  length  the  same  by  An  ul- 
terior precession  is  led  on  till  It  becomes  Intellective;  not, 
indeed,  through  the  seminal  virtue  acting  in  it,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  superior  agent,  that  is,  God,  enlightening  it  from  with- 
out." (This  opinion  he  next  proceeds  to  confute.)  "  Dicunt 
ergo  quidam  qubd  supiia  animam  vegetabilem,  que  prime  in- 
erat,  supervenlt  alia  anima,  que  est  sensitiva,  supra  illam 
iterum  alia  que  est  intellectiva.  £t  sic  sunt  in  homlM  tres 
anlme,  qnarum  una  est  in  potentia  ad  allam,  quod  supra  im- 
probatum  est.  Et  ideo  alii  dicunt,  qubd  ilia  eadem  anlma, 
quae  primo  fuit  vegetativa  tantnm,  postmodum  per  actionem 
virtutis,  que  est  in  semine,  perducitur  ad  hoc,  ut  ipsa  eadem 
fiat  sensitiva ;  et  tandem  ipsa  eadem  perducitur  ad  hoc,  nt 
ipsa  eadem  fiat  intellectiva,  non  quidem  per  virtutem  acti- 
vam  seminis,  sed  per  virtutem  superioris  agentis,  scilicet  Dei 
deforis  illustrantis."  T^hom.  ^quin.  Opera.  lUUt,  renet.,  1505, 
torn.  X. ;  Summa  Theolog.  Ima  Para.^  QiuMtio  cxviii.  Art.  ii. 
See  also  Lettere  di  Fra  Guittone,  4o.  Roma,  1745,  p.  15 ;  and 
Ronth*s  note  on  the  <j|orgias  of  Plato,  p.  451. 
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That  firmly  keeps  the  aonl  toward  it  tum'd, 
Time  pawcw,  and  a  man  perceiree  it  not. 
For  that,  whereby  we  hearken,  is  one  power ; 
Another  that,  which  the  whole  spirit  hath : 
This  is  as  it  were  boimd,  while  that  is  free. 

This  found  I  tme  by  proof,  hearing  that  spirit. 
And  wondering ;  for  fall  fifty  steps*  aloft 
The  Sim  had  measured,  nnobeerved  of  me. 
When  we  arrived  where  all  with  one  accord 
The  spirits  shouted,  *'  Here  is  what  ye  ask." 

A  larger  aperture  oft-times  is  sto|^*d, 
With  forked  stake  of  thorn  by  villager, 
When  the  ripe  grape  imbrowns,  than  was  the  path* 
By  which  my  guide,  and  I  behind  him  close, 
Ascended  soUtary,  when  that  troop 
Departing  left  us.     On  Sanleo's*  road 
Who  journeys,  or  to  Noli*  low  descends. 
Or  mounts  BismantuaV  height,  must  use  his  feet ; 
But  here  a  man  had  need  to  fly,  I  mean 
With  the  swift  wing*  and  plumes  of  high  desire. 
Conducted  by  his  aid,  who  gave  me  hope, 
And  with  light  fumish'd  to  direct  my  way. 

We  through  the  broken  rock  ascended,  close 
Pent  on  each  side,  while  underneath  the  ground 
Ask'd  help  of  hands  and  feet     When  we  arrived 
Near  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  steep  bank, 
Where  the  plain  level  open'd,  I  exclaim'd, 
"  O  Master !  say,  which  way  can  we  proceed.*' 

He  answer'd,  "  Let  no  step  of  thine  recede. 
Behind  me  gain  the  mountain,  till  to  us 
Some  practised  guide  appear."     That  eminence 
Was  lofty,  that  no  eye  might  reach  its  point ; 
And  the  side  proudly  rising,  more  than  line" 
From  the  mid  quadrant  to  the  centre  drawn. 
I,  wearied,  thus  began :  "  Parent  beloved ! 
Turn  and  behold  how  I  remain  alone, 
If  thou  stay  not." — "  My  son !"   he  straight  replied, 

*  nui  fifty  8tq>8.]  Three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  fifteen 
degrees  being  reckoned  to  an  hour. 

*  Sanleo.]  A  fortress  on  the  summit  of  Montefeltro.  The 
lAtnation  is  described  by  Troya,  Veltro  Allegoricn,  p.  11.  It 
ia  a  conspicuous  object  to  traveilers  along  the  cornice  on  the 
riviera  di  Crenoa. 

*  JVb/».]  In  the  Genoese  territory,  between  Finale  and  Sa- 
vona. 
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And  thus*  he  from  the  press  defends  himself. 
E'en  such  was  I  in  that  close-crowding  throng; 
And  turning  so  my  face  around  to  alU 
And  promising,  I  'scaped  from  it  with  pains. 

Here  of  Arezzo  him"  I  saw,  who  fell 
By  Ghino's  cruel  arm ;  and  him  beside,' 
Who  in  his  chase  was  swallow'd  by  the  stream. 
Here  Frederic  Novello,*  with  his  hand 
Stretched  forth,  entreated ;  and  of  Pisa  he,* 
Who  put  the  good  Marzuco  to  such  proof 
Of  constancy.     Count  Orso"  I  beheld ; 
And  from  its  frame  a  soul  dismissed  for  spite 
And  envy,  as  it  said,  but  for  no  crime ; 
I  speak  of  Peter  de  la  Brosse  -J  and  here, 


>  ^itd  thus.]  The  late  ^rchdeacon  Fisher  pointed  out  to 
me  a  passage  in  the  Novela  de  la  Gitanilla  of  Cervantes, 
Ed.  Valentia,  1797,  p.  13,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
usual  for  money  to  be  given  to  bystanders  at  play  by  win- 
ners ;  and  as  he  well  remarked :  "  Dante  is  therefore  de- 
scribing, with  his  usnal  power  of  observation,  what  he  had 
often  seen,  the  shuffling,  boon-denying  exit  of  the  SuccesafU 
gamester." 

a  Of  jirezzo  Am.]  Benincasa  of  Arezzo,  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  jurisprudence,  who  having  condemned  to  death  Tur- 
rino  da  Turrita,  brother  of  Ghino  di  Tacco,  for  his  robberies 
in  Maremma,  was  murdered  by  Ghino,  in  an  apartment  of  his 
own  house,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  Ghino  was 
not  only  suffered  to  escape  in  safety,  but  (as  the  commenta- 
tors inform  us)  obtained  so  high  a  reputation  by  the  liberality 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  dispense  the  fruits  of  his 
plunder,  and  treated  those  who  fell  into  his  hands  with  so 
much  courtesy,  that  he  was  afterwards  invited  to  Rome,  and 
knighted  by  Boniface  Vlll.  A  story  is  told  of  him  by  Boc- 
caccio, 6.  X.  N.  2. 

»  Him  beside.]  Clone,  or  Ciacco  de'Tarlatti  of  Arezzo.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  by  his  horse  into  the  Arno,  and 
there  drowned,  while  he  was  in  pursuit  of  certain  of  his  en- 
emies. 

<  Frederic  JJ'ovello.]  Son  of  the  Conte  Guide  da  Battifolle, 
and  slain  by  one  of  the  family  of  Bostoli. 

*  Of  Pisa  he.]  Farinata  de'  Scorniglani  of  Pisa.  His  fa- 
ther Marzuco,  who  had  entered  the  order  of  the  Fratl  Minori, 
so  entirely  overcame  the  feelings  of  resentment,  that  he  even 
kissed  the  hands  of  the  slayer  of  his  son,  and,  as  he  was 
following  the  funeral,  exhorted  his  kinsmen  to  reconciliation. 
The  eighteenth  and  thirtieth  in  the  collection  of  Gnittone 
d'Arezzo's  Letters  are  addressed  to  Marzuco.  The  latter  W 
in  verse. 

*  Count  Orso.]  Son  of  Napoleone  da  Cerbaia,  slain  by 
Alberto  da  Mangona,  his  uncle. 

1  Peter  de  la  Brosse.]  Secretary  of  Philip  HI.  of  France. 
The  courtiers,  envying  the  high  place  Which  he  held  in  the 
king's  favor,  prevailed  on  Mary  of  Brabant  to  charge  him 
fiilsely  with  an  attempt  upon  her  person ;  for  which  supposed 
crime  he  suffered  death. 
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While  she  yet  lives,  that  Lady  of  Brabant, 

Let  her  beware ;  lest  for  so  false  a  deed 

She  herd  wiik  worse  than  these.    When  I  was  freed 

From  all  those  spirits,  who  pray'd  for  others'  prayen 

To  hasten  on  their  state  of  blessedness ; 

Straight  I  began :  "  O  then,  my  luminary ! 

It  seems  expressly  in  thy  text^  denied, 

That  heaven^s  supreme  decree  can  ever  bend 

To  supplication ;  yet  with  this  design 

Do  these  entreat     Can  then  their  hope  be  vamt 

Or  is  thy  saying  not  to  me  reveal'd  V* 

He  thus  to  me :  "  Both  what  I  write  is  i^am, 
And  these  deceived  not  in  their  hope ;  if  well 
Thy  mind  consider,  that  the  sacred  height 
Of  judgment'  doth  not  stoop,  because  love's  flame 
In  a  short  moment  all  fulfils,  which  he. 
Who  sojourns  here,  in  right  should  satisfy. 
Besides,  when  I  this  point  concluded  thus. 
By  praying  no  defect  could  be  supplied ; 
Because  the  prayer  had  none  access  to  God. 
Yet  in  this  deep  suspicion  rest  thou  not 
Contented,  unless  she  assure  thee  so. 
Who  betwixt  truth  and  mind  infuses  light : 
I  know  not  if  thou  take  me  right ;  I  mean 
Beatrice.     Her  thou  shalt  behold  above,' 
Upon  this  mountain's  crown,  fair  seat  of  joy." 

Then  I :  "  Sir !  let  us  mend  our  speed  ;  for  now 
I  tire  not  as  before :  and  lo !  the  hill^ 


So  say  the  Italinn  commentators.  Renault  represents  the 
matter  very  difierently :  "  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  formerly  bar- 
ber to  St.  Louis,  afterwards  the  favorite  of  Philip,  fearing 
the  too  great  attachment  of  the  king  for  his  wife  Blary,  ac- 
cuses this  princess  of  having  poisoned  Louis,  eldest  son  of 
Philip,  by  his  first  marriage.  This  calumny  is  discovered  by 
a  nun  of  Nivelle  in  Flanders.  La  Brosse  is  hung."  ^brigi 
Chrori.,  1275,  &.c.  The  Deputatl,  or  those  deputed  to  write 
annotations  on  the  Decameron,  suppose  that  Boccaccio,  in 
the  Giomata,  ii.  Novella  9,  took  the  story  from  this  passage 
in  Dante,  only  concealing  the  real  names  and  chan^ng  the 
incidents  in  some  parts,  in  order  not  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  thpse  whom,  as  it  was  believed,  these  incidents  had  so 
lately  befallen.    Ediz.  Giunti,  1573,  p.  40. 

1  In.  thy  text]    He  refers  to  Virgil,  iEn.,  lib.  vi.  376. 

Desine  fata  deum  flectl  sperare  precando. 

•  The  sacred  height 
Of  judgment.] 

So  Shakspeare,  Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment. 

s  Above,]    See  Purgat,  c.  zxx.  v.  33. 

*  The  hUl.]    It  was  now  past  the  noon. 
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Stretches  its  shadow  far."    He  answered  thus: 
<<  Our  progress  with  this  day  shall  be  as  much 
As  we  may  now  dispatch ;  but  otherwise 
Than  thou  supposest  is  the  truth.     Fop  there 
Thou  canst  not  be,  ere  thou  once  more  behold 
Him  back  returning,  who  behind  the  steep 
Is  now  so  hidden,  that,  as  erst,  his  beam 
Thou  dost  not  break.     But  lo !  a  spirit  there 
Stands  solitary,  and  toward  us  looks : 
It  will  instruct  us  in  the  speediest  way." 

We  soon  approached  it    O  thou  Lombard  spirit ! 
How  didst  thou  stand,  in  high  abstracted  mood, 
Scarce  moving  with  slow  dignity  thine  eyes. 
It  spoke  not  aught,  but  let  us  onward  pass, 
Eyeing  us  as  a  Bon  on  hk  watch.^ 
But  Virgil,  with  entreaty  mild,  advanced, 
Requesting  it  to  show  the  best  ascent. 
It  answer  to  his  question  none  retum'd ; 
But  of  our  country  and  our  kind  of  life 
Demanded.    When  my  courteous  guide  began, 
**  Mantua,"  the  shadow,  in  itself  alworb'd,' 
Rose  towards  us  from  the  place  in  which  it  stood. 
And  cried,  "  Mantuan !  I  am  thy  countryman, 
Sordello.*"    Each  the  other  then  embraced. 


>  Eyeing  tu  as  a  lion  on  hi»  toatcA.] 

A  golsa  di  leon  quaindo  si  posa. 

A  line  taken  by  Tasso,  6.  L.,  can.  z.  st  56. 

s  ITU  thadow,  in  ittdf  ahsorVd.]  I  had  before  translated 
**The  solitary  shadow;**  and  have  made  the  alteration  in 
consequence  of  Monties  just  remark  on  the  original,  that 
tntta  in  se  romita  does  not  mean  "solitary,"  but  "collected, 
concentrated  in  itself.**  See  his  Proposta  nnder  "  Romito.** 
Vellntello  had  shown  him  the  way  to  this  interpretation, 
when  he  explained  the  words  by  tqtta  in  se  raccotta  e  sola. 
Petrarch  applies  the  expression  to  the  spirit  of  Laura,  when 
departing  from  the  body.  See  his  Triumph  of  Death,  cap.  i. 
T.  153. 

s  8ordeUo.\  The  historv  of  SordelIo*8  life  is  wrapped  in  the 
obscurity  of  romance.  That  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
skill  in  Proven9al  poetry  is  certain  ;  and  many  feats  of  mili- 
tary prowess  have  been  attributed  to  him.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  and  died 
about  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century.  Tiraboschl, 
who  terms  him  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Provencal 

Cts  of  his  age,  has  taken  much  pains  to  sifl  all  the  notices 
could  collect  relating  to  him,  and  has  particularly  ex- 
posed the  fabulous  narrative  which  Platlna  has  introduced 
on  this  subject  in  his  history  of  Mantua.  Honorable  men- 
tion of  his  name  is  made  by  our  Poet  in  the  treatise  de 
Vulg.  Eloq.,  lib.  i.  cap.  15,  where  it  is  said  that,  remarkable 
at  he  was  for  eloquence,  he  deserted  the  vernacular  language 
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Ah,  BUiTiifa  Italy !  &oa  iim  of  grief!' 
Veasel  without  a  pilot  in  loud  storm ! 
Lady  no  lonffer  of  fair  provincea, 
But  brothel-4ouBe  impure !  this  gentle  spirit, 
Even  from  the  pleasant  sound  of  his  dear  land 
Was  prompt  to  greet  a  fellow-citixen 
With  such  dad  cheer :  while  now  thy  living  oneiP 
In  thee  abide  not  without  war ;  and  one 
Malicious  gnaws  another ;  ay,  of  those 
Whom  the  same  wall  and  the  same  moat  contains. 
Seek,  wretched  one  !  around  thy  sea-coasts  wide ; 
Then  homeward  to  thy  bosom  turn ;  and  mark. 
If  any  part  of  thee  sweet  peace  enjoy. 
What  boots  it,  that  thy  reins  Justinian's  hand' 
Refitted,  if  thy  saddle  be  unpreas'd? 
Naught  doth  he  now  but  aggravate  thy  shame. 
Ah,  people !  thou  obedient  still  shooldst  live. 
And  in  the  saddle  let  thy  Caesar  sit, 
If  well  thou  markedst  that  which  God  commands.^ 

Look  how  that  beast  to  fellness  hath  relapsed, 
From  having  lost  correction  of  the  ^ur. 
Since  to  the  bridle  thou  hast  set  thine  hand, 


of  hid  own  coantry,  not  only  In  his  poems,  but  in  every  other 
kind  of  writing.  Tiraboschi  had  at  first  concluded  him  to 
be  the  same  writer  whom  Dante  elsewhere  (De  Vulg.  Eloq., 
lib.  ii.  c.  13)  calls  Gottus  Mantnanus,  but  afterwards  gave 
np  that  opinion  to  the  authority  of  the  Conte  d'Arcoand 
the  Abate  Bettinelli.  By  Bastero,  in  his  Crusca  Provenzale, 
Ediz.  Roma,  1734,  p.  94,  among  Bordello's  MS.  poems  in 
the  Vatican  are  mentioned  "Canzoni,  Tenzoni,  CJobbole," 
and  various  "  Serventesi,"  particularly  one  in  the  form  of  a 
funeral  song  on  the  death  of  Blancas,  in  which  the  poet 
reprehends  all  the  reigning  princes  in  Christendom.  This 
last  was  well  suited  to  attract  the  notice  of  our  author. 
Mention  of  Sordello  will  recur  in  the  notes  to  the  Paradise^ 
c.  iz.  V.  32.  Since  this  note  was  written,  many  of  Sordello's 
poems  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  industry  of  M.  Bay- 
nouard  in  his  Choix  des  Poesies  des  Troubadours  and  his 
Lexique  B^man. 
1  Thim  inn  of  grief  ."] 

S*  io  son  d'ogni  dolore  ostello  e  chiave. 

Vita  J\ruova  di  Damte^  p.  225. 

——  Thou  most  beauteous  inn. 
Why  should  hard-favor'd  grief  be  lodged  in  thee  1 

Skakspeare,  Richard  IL,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

*  Thy  living  ones.]    Compare  Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  li.  496,  &o. 

>  Justinian's  hand.]  "  What  avails  it  that  Justinian  deliv- 
ered thee  from  the  Goths  and  reformed  thy  laws,  if  thou  art 
no  longer  under  the  control  of  his  successors  in  the  empire  V* 

*  That  vhich  Gfod  eemmands.]  He  alludes  to  the  inrecepl— 
**  Render  unto  Cesar  the  things  which  are  Csaar^s." 
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O  G^man  Albert  !^  who  abandon'st  her 

That  is  grown  savage  and  unmanageable, 

When  thou  shonldst  clasp  her  flanks  with  forked  heela. 

Just  judgment  from  the  stars  fall  on  thy  blood; 

And  be  it  strange  and  manifest  to  all ; 

Sueh  as  may  strike  thy  successor*  with  dread ; 

For  that  thy  sire'  and  thou  have  su^r'd  thus, 

Through  greediness  of  yonder  realms  detain'd, 

The  gardem  of  the  empire  to  run  waste. 

Come,  see  the  Capulets  and  Montagues,^ 

The  Filippeschi  and  Monaldi,^  man 

Who  carest  for  naught !  those  sunk  in  grief,  and  these 

With  dire  suspicion  rack'd.    Come,  cruel  one  ! 

Come,  and  behold  the  oppression  of  the  nobles, 

And  mark  their  injuries ;  and  thou  mayst  see 

What  safety  Santafiore  can  suK>ly." 

Come  and  behold  thy  Rome,''  who  calls  on  thee, 

Desolate  widow,  day  and  night  with  moans, 

"  My  CaBsar,  why  dost  thou  desert  my  side?" 


1  O  German  Albert  t]  The  Emperor  Albert  I.  succeeded 
Adolphus  in  1288,  and  was  murdered  in  1308.  See  Par., 
Canto  xix.  114. 

*  Thy  svMeator.l  The  successor  of  Albert  was  Henry  of 
Luxemburgh,  by  whose  interposition  in  the  affidrs  of  Italy 
our  Poet  hoped  to  have  been  reinstated  in  his  native  city. 

*  Thy  sire.']  The  Emperor  Rodolph,  too  intent  on  increas- 
ing his  power  in  Germany  to  give  much  of  his  thoughts  to 
It^y,  "  the  garden  of  the  empire." 

4  Capvlets  and  Montagues.]  Our  ears  are  so  fkmiliarized 
to  the  names  of  these  rival  houses  in  the  language  of  Sbak- 
speare,  that  I  have  used  them  instead  of  the  "  Montecchi** 
and  "  Cappelletti."  They  were  two  powerful  Ghibelline 
fiunilies  of  Verona.  In  some  parts  of  that  play,  of  which 
they  form  the  leading  characters,  our  great  dramatic  poet 
seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  Hadriana  of 
Lui^  Groto,  commonly  called  II  cieco  d'Adria.  See  Walker's 
Historical  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy,  4to.  1799,  $  1.  p.  49. 

ft  Filippeschi  and  Monaldi.]  Two  other  rival  fitmilies  in 
Orvieto. 

0  What  safety  Santafiore  can  supply."]  A  place  between 
Pisa  and  Sienna.  What  he  alludes  to  is  so  doubtful,  that  it 
is  not  certain  whether  we  should  not  read  *'  come  si  cura*'— 
"How  Santafiore  is  governed."  Perhaps  the  event  related 
in  the  note  to  v.  58,  canto  xi.  may  be  pointed  at. 

^  Come  and  behold  thy  Rotm."]  Thus  in  the  Latin  Epistle  to 
the  C^urdinals,  which  has  been  lately  discovered  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  library,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  Dante's : 
"  Rmnam  vurbem,  nunc  utroque  lumine  destitutam,  nunc  Han- 
nibal! nednm  aliis  miserandam,  soiam  sedentem  et  viduam, 
prout  superius  proclamatur,  quails  est,  pro  modulo  nostm 
imaginis,  ante  mmtales  oculos  affigatis  omnes."  Opere  minorl 
di  Dante,  torn.  lU. ;  P^*  il.  p.  270, 12»  Hr.  1840. 
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Come,  and  behold  what  love  among  thy  people : 
And  if  no  pHv  tonchee  thee  for  us. 
Come,  and  briMh  for  thine  own  report.     For  me, 
If  it  be  lawful,  O  Almighty  Power ! 
Who  wast  in  earth  for  our  sakes  crucified, 
Are  thy  just  eyes  tum'd  elsewhere  7  or  is  this 
A  preparation,  in  the  wondrous  depth 
Of  thy  sage  counsel  made,  for  some  good  end, 
Entirely  from  our  reach  of  thought  cut  off? 
So  are  the  Italian  cities  all  o'erUiron^d 
With  tyrants,  and  a  great  Marcellus^  made 
Of  every  petty  factious  villager. 

My  Florence !  thou  mayst  well  remahi  nnmoved 
At  this  digression,  which  afSscts  not  thee : 
Thanks  to  thy  people,  who  so  wisely  speed. 
Many  have  justice  in  their  heart,  that  long 
Waiteth  for  counsel  to  direct  the  bow, 
Or  ere  it  dart  unto  its  aim :  but  thine 
Have  it  on  their  lip*s  edge.     Many  refuse' 
To  bear  the  common  burdens :  readier  thine 
Answer  uncalled,  and  cry,  "  Behold  I  stoop  !" 

Make  thyself  glad,  for  thou  hast  reason  now. 
Thou  wealthy !  thou  at  peace !  thou  wisdom-frauj^*  i 
Facts  best  will  witness  if  I  speak  the  truth. 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  who  of  old 
Enacted  laws,  for  civil  arts  renown'd, 
Made  little  progress  in  improving  life 
Towards  thee,  who  usest  such  nice  subtlety. 
That  to  the  middle  of  November  scarce 
Reaches  the  thread  thou  in  October  weavest 
How  many  times  within  thy  memory, 
Customs,  and  laws,  and  corns,  and  offices 
Have  been  by  thee  renew'd,  and  people  changed. 

If  thou  remember*st  well  and  canst  see  clear, 
Thou  wilt  perceive  thyself  like  a  sick  wretch,* 


>• 


>  MareeUus.]  Un  Marcel  diventa 

Ogni  villaii  che  parteggiando  viene. 

Repeated  by  Alamanni  in  his  Coltivazione,  lib.  i. 

He  probably  means  tlie  Marcellus  who  opposed  Julius 
Cesar. 

3  Many  rtfuse.]  He  appears  to  have  been  of  PIato*s  mind, 
that  in  a  commonwealUi  of  worthy  men,  place  and  power 
would  be  as  much  declined  as  they  are  now  sought  after  and 
coveted.  KivSvvtigt  irdXis  ivSp&v  dLyaBHv  h  yivoirot  ircpc* 
uaxVTdv  tiv  dyat  rb  (ifj  ^p%((v,  dairtp  vSv  rb  ipxeiv.  noXtr. 
Lib.  A. 

s  ^  aiek  wretch.]  Imitated  by  the  Cardinal  de  PoUgMtc  in 
his  Anti-Lucretius,  lib.  i.  1052. 
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Who  finds  no  rett  upon  her  down,  but  otL 
Shifting  her  side,  short  respite  seeks  fram  pain. 
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ABGUMENT. 

The  approach  of  night  hindering  farther  ascent,  Bordello  con- 
dncts  oar  Poet  apart  to  an  eminence,  fix>m  whence  they 
behold  a  pleasant  recess,  in  form  of  a  flowery  valley,  scoop- 
ed oat  of  the  mountain ;  where  are  many  femoas  spirits, 
and  amongthem  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  Ottocar,  king  of 
Bohemia,  Philip  III.  of  France,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Peter  III. 
of  Aragon,  Charles  I.  of  Naples,  Henry  HI.  of  England,  and 
William,  Ifarqois  ^Mcmtferrat. 

After  their  courteous  greetings  joyfully. 
Seven  times  exchanged,  Sordello  backward  drew 
Exclaiming,  "  Who  are  ye?" — **  Before  tiiis  mount 
By  spirits  worthy  of  ascent  to  God 
Was  sought,  my  bones  had  by  Octavius'  care 
Been  buried.     I  am  Vir^ ;  for  no  sin 
Deprived  of  heaven,  except  for  lack  of  faith." 
So  answered  him  in  few  my  gentle  guide. 

As  one,  who  aught  before  him  suddenly 
Beholding,  whence  his  wonder  riseth,  cries, 
*•  It  is,  yet  is  not,"  wavering  in  belief; 
Such  he  appeared ;  then  downward  bent  his  eyes. 
And,  drawing  near  with  reverential  step. 
Caught  him,  where  one  of  mean  estate  might  clasp 
His  lord.*    **  Glory  of  Latium !"  he  exclaim'd, 
**  In  whom  our  tongue  its  utmost  power  displaVd ; 
Boast  of  my  honored  birth-place !  what  desert' 
Of  mine,  what  favor,  rather,  undeserved. 
Shows  thee  to  me?     If  I  to  hear  that  voice 
Am  worthy,  say  if  from  below  thou  comest,        [orb 
And  from  what  cloister's  pale." — "  Through  every 

Cea  lectom  peragrat  membris  langnentibus  cger, 
In  latas  alterne  Isvam  deztramqae  recombens : 
Nee  javat:  inde  oculos  tollit  resaplnus  in  altum: 
Nasqoam  inventa  qnies ;  semper  qofesita :  qaod  illl 
Primnm  in  deliciis  ftierat,  moz  torqaet  et  angit: 
Nee  morbom  sanat,  nee  foliit  tedia  morbi. 


Where  one  of  mean  eetate  mi^kt  clasp 


His  lord,]    So  Ariosto,  Orl.  F.,  c.  xxiv.  St.  19. 

E  l*abbracciaro,  ove  il  maggior  s^abbraccia, 
Col  capo  nndo  e  col  ginoccnio  chino. 

<  WTuU  desert.]    Bo  Frezzi : 

Qaal  grazia,  o  qoal  destin  m*  ha  &tto  degno 
'  Che  io  ti  veg^  II  Quadrir^  lib.  1  v.  cap.  9. 

17 


• 


Fu«l«n   I  win  thM  for  tby  E^^ 

And  npwud.  to  p™«d  1^  •^\"^J^ 
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My  master  straight,  as  wondering  at  his  speech, 
Exclaim'd :  "  Then  lead  us  quickly,  where  thou  sayst 
That,  while  we  stay,  we  may  enjoy  delight." 

A  httle  space  we  were  removed  from  thence, 
When  I  perceived  the  mountain  hollow'd  out, 
£yen  as  large  valleys^  hoUow'd  out  on  earth. 

"  That  way,"  the  escorting  spirit  cried,  "  we  go, 
Where  in  a  bosom  the  high  bank  recedes : 
And  thou  await  renewal  of  the  day." 

Betwixt  the  steep  and  plain,  a  crooked  path 
Led  us  traverse  into  the  ridge's  side, 
Where  more  than  half  the  sloping  edge  expires. 
Refulgent  gold,  and  silver  thrice  refined. 
And  scarlet  grain  and  ceruse,  Indian  woo<P 
Of  lucid  dye  serene,  fresh  emeralds' 
But  newly  broken,  by  the  herbs  and  flowers 
Placed  in  that  fair  recess,  in  color  all 
Had  been  surpass'd,  as  great  surpasses  less. 
Nor  nature  only  there  lavished  her  hues. 
But  of  the  sweetness*  of  a  thousand  smells 
A  rare  and  undistinguished  fragrance  made. 

"  Salve  Regina,"^  on  the  grass  and  flowers, 

1  Aa  large  vallqfs.\  Viatores  enim  per  viam  rectam  dum 
ambulant,  campam  juxta  viam  cernentes  spatiosum  et  pul- 
chrom,  oblittque  itineris  dicont  intra  se  iter  per  campam  istom 
fitciamus,  &«.    Alberiei  Vuno^  ^  28; 

s  Indian  khmmI.] 

Indico  legno  lacido  e  sereno. 

It  is  a  little  uncertain  what  is  meant  by  this.  Indigo,  al- 
though it  is  extracted  from  an  herb,  seems  the  most  likely. 
Mona  in  his  Proposta  maintains  it  to  be  ebony. 

*  Freak  emeralds.'] 

Under  foot  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  color'd  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem.  Jliiltany  P.  L.,  b.  iv.  703. 

Zaffir,  rubini,  oro,  topazj,  e  perle, 
£  diamanti,  e  crisoliti  e  giacinti 
rotriano  i  fieri  assimigliar,  che  per  le 
liete  piacge  v'avea  Taura  dlplnti ; 
Si  verdi  rerbe,  che  potendo  averle 
Clua  giu  me  foran  gli  smeraldi  vinti. 

JirioatOy  OrL  Fur.^  Canto  zxziv.  st  49. 

*  T%e  sweetness.] 

E  quella  ai  fieri,  ai  pomi,  e  alia  verzura 

Gli  odor  diversi  dejnedando  ^va, 

E  di  tntti  faceva  una  mlstura, 

Che  di  soaviti  I'alma  notriva.  Ibid.  st.  51. 

*  Salve  Regina.]    The  beginning  of  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin. 
U  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  in  sinoilar  instances  I  shall 

,    either  preserve  the  original  Latin  words  or  translate  them,  as 
it  WBjfmem  best  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  verse. 
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Hero  chanting,  I  beheld  those  spints  sit, 
Who  not  beyond  the  valley  could  be  seen. 

"  Before  the  westering  sun  sink  to  his  bed," 
Bejyran  the  Mantuan,  who  our  steps  had  tum'd, 
*<  'Mid  those,  denre  not  that  I  lead  ye  on. 
For  from  this  eminence  ye  shall  discern 
Better  the  acts  and  visages  of  all, 
Than,  in  the  nether  vale,  among  them  mix'd. 
He,  who  sits  high  above  the  rest,  and  seems 
To  have  neglected  that  he  should  have  done, 
And  to  the  others'  song  moves  not  his  lip. 
The  Emperor  Rodolfrfr  call,  who  might  have  heal'd 
The  wounds  whereof  fair  Italy  hath  died. 
So  that  by  others  she  revives  but  slowly. 
He,  who  with  kindly  visage  comforts  him, 
Sway'd  in  that  country,'  where  the  water  springs. 
That  Moldaw's  river  to  the  Elbe,  and  Elbe 
Rolls  to  the  ocean :  Ottocar*  his  name : 
Who  in  his  swaddlii^r  clothes  was  of  mOTe  worth 
Than  Winceslaus  his  son,  a  bearded  man, 
Pamper'd  with  rank  luxurioumess  and  ease. 
And  that  one  with  the  nose  depress'd,^  who  close 
In  counsel  seems  with  him  of  gentle  look,* 
Flying  expired,  withering  the  fily's  flower. 
Look  there,  how  he  doth  knock  against  his  breast. 
The  other  ye  behold,  who  for  his  cheek 
Makes  of  one  hand  a  couch,  with  frequent  sighs. 
They  are  the  father  and  the  father-in-law 
Of  Gallia's  bane  :*  his  vicious  life  they  know 


See  the  last  Canto,  v.  104.    He 


1  Tke  Emperor  Rodolph.] 
died  in  15291. 

*  That  amntry.]    Bohemia. 

s  OUoear.]  King  of  Bohemiar  who  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  MarchAeld,  fought  with  Rodolph,  Angust  96,  1378.  Win- 
ceslaus II.  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  died  in  1305.  The  latter  is  again  taxed  with  luxu- 
ry in  the  Paradise,  xix.  123. 

*  That  one  toith  the  nose  depress' d.\  Philip  III.  of  France, 
father  of  Philip  IV.  He  died  in  1285,  at  Perpignan,  in  his  re- 
treat Oom  Aragon. 

*  Him.  of  gentle  look.'\  Henry  of  Navarre,  father  of  Jane 
married  to  Philip  IV.  of  France,  Whom  Dante  calls  "mal  di 
Francia"— "Gallia's  tone." 

>  Gallia* 8  bane.]  G.  Villani,  lib.  vli.  cap.  146,  speaks  with 
equal  resentment  of  Philip  IV.  "  In  1291,  on  the  niglit  of 
the  calends  of  May,  Philip  le  Bel,  King  of  France,  by  advice 
of  Bicclo  and  Mnsciatto  Fransiesi,  ordered  all  the  Italians, 
who  were  in  his  country  and  realm,  to  be  seized,  under  pre- 
tence of  seizing  the  money-lenders,  but  thus  he  caused  the 
good  merchants  also  to  be  seized  and  ransomed ;  for  whIcU 
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And  foul ;  thence,  comes  the  grief  that  rends  them 
thus. 
"  He  so  robust  of  limb,^  who  measure  keeps 
In  song  with  him  of  feature  prominent,* 
With  every  virtue  bore  his  girdle  braced. 
And  if  that  stripling,"  who  behind  him  sits, 
King  after  him  had  lived,  his  virtue  then 
From  vessel  to  like  vessel  had  been  pour'd ; 
Which  may  not  of  the  other  heirs  be  said. 
By  James  and  Frederick^  his  realms  are  held  ; 
Neither  the  better  heritage  obtains. 
Rarely*  into  tho  branches  of  the  tree 


he  was  much  blamed  and  held  hi  great  abhorrence.  And 
from  thenceforth  the  realm  of  France  fell  evermore  into  d^- 
radation  and  decline.  And  it  is  observable,  that  between 
the  taking  of  Acre  and  this  seizure  in  France,  the  merchants 
of  Florence  received  great  danuige  and  rdin  of  their  prop- 
erty 

1  J7«,  so  robust  of  l%inb.'\  Peter  III.,  called  the  Great,  King 
of  Aragon,  who  died  in  1285,  leaving  four  sons,  Alonzo, 
James,  Frederick,  and  Peter.  The  two  former  sacceeded 
him  in  the  kinmlcMn  of  Aragon,  and  Frederick  in  that  of 
Sicily.  See  6.  Villani,  lib.  vii.  cap.  103,  and  Mariana,  lib.  ziv. 
cap.  9. 

I  He  is  enumerated  among  the  Provencal  poets  by  BflUot. 

I  Hist  Litt  des  Troubadours,  tom.  iii.  p.  150. 

!  «  Him  of  feature  prominent.']    "  Dal  maschjo  naso** — "with 

I  the  masculine  nose.*'    Charles  I.  Ring  of  Naples,  Ckxnnt  of 

Anjou,  and  brother  of  St.  Louis.    He  died  in  1384. 
The  annalist  of  Florence  remarks,  that  "  there  had  been 
',  no  sovereign  of  the  house  of  France,  since  the  time  of  Char- 

'  lemagne,  by  whom  Charles  was  surpassed,  either  in  military 

I  renown  and  prowess,  ot  in  the  loftiness  of  his  understand- 

ing." G.  Villani,  Ub.  vii.  cap.  94.  We  shall,  however,  find 
many  of  his  actions  severely  reprobated  in  the  twentieth 
Canto. 

*  ThMt  stripling.]  Either  (as  the  old  commentators  sup- 
pose) Alonzo  III.  king  of  Aragon,  the  eldest  son  of  Petw  III, 
who  died  in  1291,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven ;  or,  according 
to  Ventnri,  Peter  the  youngest  son.  The  former  was  a  young 
prince  of  virtue  sufficient  to  have  justified  the  euloglum  and 
the  hopes  of  Dante.  See  Mariana,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  14. 
4  By  James  and  Frederick.]  See  note  to  Cauto  iiL  112. 
»  Rarely.] 

Full  well  can  the  wise  poet  of  Florence, 
That  hight  Dantes,  speake  in  this  sentence ; 
Lo !  in  such  manner  rime  is  Dantes  tale. 
Full  selde  ujpriseth  by  his  branches  smale 
Prowesse  of  man,  for  God  of  his  goodnesse 
Woll  that  we  claim  of  him  our  gentlenesse : 
t  For  of  our  elders  may  we  nothing  claime    * 

But  temporal  thing,  that  men  may  hurt  and  maime. 

Chaucer y  Wife  of  Bathers  Tale, 

Compare  Homer,  Od.,  b.  iL  v.  276,  Pindar,  Nem.,  zi.  48,  and 
Ewiiddes,  Electra,  309. 
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I>oUi  hmnan  worth  mount  up :  aud  bo  ordainB 

He  who  bestows  it,  that  as  his  free  gift 

It  may  be  call'd.    To  Charles'  my  words  apfAj 

No  less  than  to  his  brother  in  the  song ; 

Whioh  Pouille  and  Provence  now  wiUi  grief  confess 

So  much  that  plant  degenerates  from  its  seed. 

As,  more  than  Beatrix  and  Margaret, 

Coetanza*  still  boasts  of  her  yalorous  spouse. 

"  Behold  the  kinff  of  simple  life  and  plain, 
Harry  of  England,' sitting  there  alone : 
He  through  his  branches  better  issne^  spreads. 

"  That  one,  who,  on  the  ground,  beneath  the  rest^ 
Sits  lowest,  yet  his  gaze  directs  aloft. 
Is  William,  that  brave  Marquis,^  for  whose  cause. 
The  deed  of  Alexandria  and  his  war 
Makes  Montferrat  and  Canavese  weep." 

>  TV  Charles.]  "  Al  Nasuto"— "  Charles  11.  King  of  Na- 
ples, is  no  less  inferior  to  his  iktber  Charles  L,  than  James 
and  Frederick  to  theirs,  Peter  III."  See  Canto  zz.  78,  and 
Paradise,  Canto  xix.  125. 

s  Coatania.]  Widow  of  Peter  III.  She  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  third  Canto,  v.  113.  By  Beatrix  and  Mar- 
nret  are  probably  meant  two  of  the  daughters  of  Raymond 
Berenger,  Count  of  Provence ;  the  latter  married  to  St.  Louis 
of  France,  the  former  to  his  brother,  Charles  of  Aigoa,  ELing 
<tf  Naples.  See  Paradise,  Canto  vi.  135.  Dante  therefore  con- 
siders Peter  as  the  most  illnstrioas  of  the  three  monarchs. 

*  Harry  of  England.]  Henry  III.  The  contemporary  an- 
nalist speaks  of  this  king  in  similar  terms.  G.  Villani,  lib.  v. 
cap.  4.  "From  Richard  was  bora  Henry,  who  reign^  afler 
him,  who  was  a  plain  mam  and  of  good  fttith,  bnt  of  little 
conrage."  With  the  exception  of  the  last  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  mast  be  changed  for  its  opposite,  we  might  well 
imaj^ne  onrselves  to  be  reading  the  character  of  oar  present 
venerable  monarch,  (A.  D.  1819.)  Fazio  degli  Uberti,  Dittar 
mondo,  1.  iv.  cap.  zxv.,  whore  he  gives  the  characters  of  oar 
NcHrman  kings,  speaks  less  respectfully  of  Henry.  Capitoli 
xxiii-xxv.  lib.  iv.,  of  this  neglected  poem,  appear  to  deserve 
the  notice  of  our  antiquarians. 

*  Better  issue.]  Edward  I.,  of  whose  glory  our  Poet  was 
perhaps  a  witness,  in  his  visit  to  England.  "  From  the  said 
Henry  was  born  the  good  King  Edward,  who  reigns  in  our 
times,  who  has  done  great  things,  whereof  we  shall  make 
mention  in  due  place.'*     O.  Villani,  ibid. 

*  William,  that  brave  Marguis.]  William,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat, was  treacherously  seized  by  his  own  subjects,  at  Ales- 
sandria, in  Lombardy,  A.  D.  1290,  and  ended  his  life  in  prison. 
See  6.  Villani,  lib.  viL  cap.  135.  A  war  ensued  between  the 
people  of  Alessandria  and  those  of  Montferrat  and  the  Cana- 
vese, now  a  part  of  Piedmont. 
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Two  angels,  Y^th  flaming  swords  broken  at  the  points,  de- 
scend to  keep  watch  over  the  valley,  into  whieh  'Virgil 
and  Dante  entering  by  desire  of  Bordello,  our  Toet  meets 
with  joy  the  si^t  of  Nino,  the  judge  of  Oallnra,  one  who 
was  well  known  to  him.  Meant&e  three  exceedingly 
bright  stars  appear  near  the  pole,  and  a  serpent  creeps 
subtly  into  the  valley,  but  flees  at  hearing  the  approach  of 
those  angelic  gmrds.  Lastly,  Conrad  Malaspina  predicts 
to  onr  Poet  his  fatnre  banishment. 

Now  was  the  hour  that  wakens  fond  desire 
In  men  at  sea,  and  melts  their  thoa^^htful  heart 
Who  in  the  mom  have  bid  sweet  fnends  farewell, 
And  pilgrim  newly  <hi  his  road  with  love 
Thrills,  if  he  hear  the  vesper  bell  from  far,' 
That  seems  to  monm  for  the  expiring  day  :* 
When  I,  no  longer  taking  heed  to  hear. 
Began,  with  wonder,  from  those  spirits  to  maik 
One  risen  from  its  seat,  which  with  its  hand 
Audience  implored.     Both  palms  it  Join'd  and  raised^ 
Fixing  its  steadfast  gaze'  toward  the  east, 
As  teUing  God,  "  I  care  for  naught  beside." 

"  Te  Lucis  Ante,"*  so  devoutly  then 
Came  from  its  lip,  and  in  so  soft  a  strain. 
That  all  my  sense^  in  ravicdmient  was  lost. 
And  the  rest  after,  softly  and  devout. 
Followed  through  all  the  hymn,  with  upward  gaze 
Directed  to  the  bright  supernal  wheels.  [keen  : 

Here,  reader  I*  for  the  truth  make  thine  eyes 

1  Hear  the  vesper  hell  from  far. ^ 

I  hear  the  far-ofl*  curfen  sound.        Milton^ a  PeruerMo, 
s  That  eeema  to  numm  for  the  expiriiq^  day.] 
The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

Gniy*«  EUegy. 

giorno — che  si  muore 

is  firom  Status : 

Jam  moriente  die.  Sylv..,  1.  iv.  6.  3. 

s  Te  Lueis  AnteJl    "  Te  lucis  ante  lemiinnm,"  says  Lom- 
bardl,  is  the  first  verse  of  the  hymn  sung  by  the  church  in 
the  last  part  of  the  sacred  office  termed  compieta,  a  service 
which  our  Chaucer  calls  "  complin.'* 
4  All  my  sense.'] 

Fece  me  a  me  nscir  di  mente. 

Me  surpuerat  mihi.  Horat.  Cann.,  lib.  iv.  od.  13.  ~ 
B  Here,  reader  /]  LomlMurdi's  explanation  of  this  passage, 
by  which  the  commentators  have  been  much  perplexed, 
though  it  may  be  thought  rather  too  subtile  and  fine-spun, 
like  the  veil  itself  spoken  of  in  the  text,  cannot  be  denied 
the  praise  of  extraordinary  ingenuity.  ''This  admonition 
«r  (be  poet  to  his  reader,"  he  observes,  "  seems  te  relate  to 
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For  of  80  subtle  texture  m  this  veil, 

That  thou  with  ease  mayst  pafis  it  through  unmark'd 

I  taw  that  gentle  band  silently  next 
Look  up,  as  if  in  expectation  held, 
Pale  and  in  lowly  guise  ;  and,  from  on  high, 
I  saw,  forth  issuing  descend  beneath, 
Two  angels,  with  two  flame-illumined  swords. 
Broken  and  mutilated  of  their  points. 
Green  as  the  tender  leaves  but  newly  bom. 
Their  vesture  was,  the  which,  by  wings  as  green 
Beaten,  they  drew  behind  them,  fann'd  in  air. 
A  little  over  us  one  took  his  stand  ; 
The  other  lighted  on  the  opposing  hill ; 
So  that  the  troop  were  in  the  midst  contained. 

Well  I  descried  the  whiteness  on  their  heads ; 
But  in  their  visages  the  d^zled  eye 
Was  lost,  as  faculty*  that  by  too  much 
Is  overpower*d.     "  From  Mary's  bosom  both 
Are  come,"  exclaim'd  Sordello,  "  as  a  guard 
Over  the  vale,  'gainst  him,  who  hither  tends, 
The  serpent"   Whence,  not  knowing  by  which  path 
He  came,  I  tum'd  me  round  y  and  closely  press'd. 
All  frozen,  to  my  leader's  trusted  side. 

Sordello  paused  not :  "  To  the  valley  now 
(For  it  is  time)  let  us  descend  ;  and  hold 

what  has  been  before  said,  that  these  spirits  sung  the  whole 
of  the  hymn  'Te  lucis  uite  terminum'  throughout,  even  that 
second  strophe  of  it — 

Procul  recedant  somnia, 
Et  noctiuin  phantasmala, 
Hostemque  nostram  comprime, 
Ne  polluantnr  corpora ; 

and  he  roust  imply,  that  these  souls,  being  incorporeal,  did 
not  offer  up  thin  petition  on  their  own  account,  but  on  ours, 
who  are  yet  in  this  world ;  as  he  afterwards  makes  those  other 
spirits,  wiM  mpeat  the  Pater  Noster,  expressly  declare,  when 
after  that  prayer  th^  add, 

This  last  petition,  dearest  Lord !  is  made 
Not  for  ourselves,  &c.  Canto  xi. 

As,  therefore,  if  we  look  through  a  very  fine  veil,  the  sight 
easily  passes  on,  without  perceiving  it,  to  objects  that  lie  on 
the  other  side;  so  here  the  poet  fbars  that  our  mind's  eye 
may  insensibly  pass  on  to  contemplate  these  spirits,  as  if  they 
were  praying  for  the  relief  of  their  own  wants  ;  without  dis- 
covering the  veil  of  our  wants,  with  which  they  invest  them- 
selves in  the  act  of  offering  up  this  prayer." 
1  Ji€  faculty.] 

My  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overpower'd 

^  •  •  •  •  • 

As  with  an  object,  that  excels  the  sense, 

DazEied  and  spent.  MUUnit  P.  L.t  b.  viii.  457. 
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Conyerae  with  those  great  shadows :  haply  madi 
Their  sight  may  please  ye."    Only  three  steps  down 
Methinks  I  measured,  ere  I  was  beneath, 
And  noted  one  who  look'd  as  with  denre 
To  know  me.    Time  was  now  that  air  grew  dim ; 
Yet  not  so  dim,  that,  'twixt  his  eyes  and  mine, 
It  clear'd  not  up  what  was  conceal'd  before. 
Mutually  towards  each  other  we  advanced. 
Nino,  thou  courteous  judge  !^  what  joy  I  felt. 
When  I  perceived  thou  wert  not  w^  the  bad. 

No  salutation  kind  on  either  part 
Was  left  unsaid.     He  then  inquired :  "  How  long. 
Since  thou  arrivedst  at  the  mountain's  foot. 
Over  the  distant  waves?"—"  Oh !"  answer'd  I, 
"  Through  the  sad  seats  of  wo  this  mom  I  came ; 
And  still  in  my  first  life,  thus  journeying  on. 
The  other  strive  to  gain."     Soon  as  they  heard 
My  words,  he  and  Sordello  backward  drew, 
A9  suddenly  amazed.    To  Virgil  one, 
The  other  to  a  spirit  tum'd,  who  near 
Was  seated,  crying:  "  Conrad !'  up  with  speed : 
Come,  see  what  of  his  grace  high  God  hath  will'd." 
Then  turning  round  to  me :  **  By  that  rare  mark 
Of  honor,  which  thou  owest  to  hun,  who  hides 
So  deeply  his  first  cause  it  hath  no  ford ; 
When  thou  shalt  be  beyond  the  vaiA  of  waves, 
Tell  my  Giovanna,"  that  for  me  she  call 
There,  where  reply  to  innocence  is  made. 
Her  mother,^  I  believe,  loves  me  no  more ; 

1  JVtno,  thou  courteous  judg-e.]  Nino  di  GaUura  de'  Visconti, 
nephew  to  Count  Ugolino  &*  Gherardeschi,  and  betnyed  by 
him.    See  Notes  to  Hell,  Canto  xxxiii. 

s  Conrad.]    Cnrrado,  fiither  to  Marcello  Malaspina. 

*  My  GHovanna.]    The  daughter  of  Nino,  and  wife  of  Rie-  * 
cardo  da  Camino  of  Trevigi,  concerning  whom  tee  Paradise, 
c.  ix.  43.                                                                        • 

*  Her  mother.]  Beatrice,  Marchioness  of  Este,  wife  of 
Nino,  and  after  his  death  married  to  Gaieazzo  de'  Visc<mti 
of  Milan.  It  is  remarked  by  LomtMirdt,  that  the  time  which 
Dante  assigns  to  this  journey,  and  consequently  to  this  col- 
loquy with  Nino  Visconti,  the  beginning,  that  is,  of  April,  is  „ 
prior  to  the  time  which  Bernardino  Corio,  in  his  history  of  ff  ^ 
Milan,  part  the  second,  fixes  for  the  nuptials  of  Beatrice 
with  Gaieazzo ;  for  he  records  her  having  been  betrothed  to 
that  prince  after  the  May  of  this  year,  (1300,)  and  her  having 
been  solemnly  espoused  at  Modena  on  the  29th  of  June. 
Besides,  however^  the  greater  credit  due  to  Dante,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  lived  at  the  time  when  these  events 
happened,  another  circumstance  in  his  &vor  is  the  discrep- 
ancy remarked  by  Giovambatista  Giraldi  (C(NQmentar.»deUe 
cose  di  Fenrara)  in  ihoae  writers  by  whom  the  histtnry  of 
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Since  die  hm  duttged  tbe  white  and  winded  fdds,' 

Which  she  is  doom'd  once  more  with  giief  to  wish. 

By  her  it  eaaly  may  be  perceived, 

How  long  in  woman  lasts  the  flame  of  love. 

If  sight  and  touch  do  not  relume  it  oft. 

For  her  so  fair  a  burial  will  not  make 

The  yiper,'  which  calls  Milan  to  the  field, 

As  had  been  made  by  shrill  Grallura's  bird.'" 

He  spoke,  and  in  his  visage  took  the  stamp 
Of  that  right  zeal,  which  wUh  due  temperature 
Glows  in  the  bosom.    My  insatiate  eyes 
Meanwhile  to  heaven  had  travelled,  even  there 
Where  the  bright  stais  are  slowest,  as  a  wheel 
Nearest  the  a^de ;  when  my  guide  inquired : 
"  What  there  aloft,  my  son,  has  caught  thy  gaze?" 

I  answer'd :  **  The  three  torches,^  with  which  here 
The  pole  is  all  on  fire."     He  then  to  me : 
**  The  four  rei^eudent  stars,  thou  saw'st  this  mom. 
Are  there  beneath  ;  and  these,  risen  in  their  stead.^ 

While  yet  he  spoke,  Sordello  to  himself 
Drew  him,  and  cried :  "  Lo  there  our  enemy  !** 
And  with  his  hand  pointed  that  way  to  look. 

Along  the  side,  where  barrier  none  arose 
Around  the  little  vale,  a  serpent  lay. 
Such  haply  as  gave  Eve  the  bitter  food.* 
Between  the  grass  and  flowers,  the  evil  snake 

Beatiice*s  life  has  been  recorded.  Nothing  can  set  the 
general  accuracy  of  our  Poet,  as  to  historical  facts,  in  a 
stronger  point  or  view,  than  the  difficulty  there  is  in  con- 
victing him  of  even  so  slight  a  deviation  from  it  as  is  here 
suspected. 

1  The  white  and  vimpled  folds.]  The  weeds  of  widow- 
hood. 

s  7%6  viper.]  The  anns  of  Galeazzo  and  the  ensign  of  the 
Milanese. 

*  ShriU  ChUlura'e  bird.]  The  cock  was  the  ensign  of  Gal- 
ium, NMo's  province  in  Sardinia.  Hell,  xxii.  80,  and  notes. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Beatrice  had  any  further  cause  to 
tepet  her  nuptials  with  Galeazzo,  than  a  certain  shame 
which  appears,  however  unreasonably,  to  have  attached  to  a 
second  marriage. 

*  The  three  torches.]  The  three  evangelical  virtues,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  These  are  supposed  to  rise  in  the  even- 
ing, in  order  to  denote  their  l>elonging  to  the  contemplative; 
as  the  four  others,  which  are  made  to  rise  in  the  mcntiing, 
were  probably  intended  to  signify  that  the  cardinal  virtues 
belong  to  the  active  life :  or  perhaps  it  may  mark  the  succes- 
sion, in  order  of  time,  of  the  Crospel  to  the  heathen  system  oi 
morality. 

B  Sudi  haply  as  gave  Eve  the  bitter  food.]  Compare  Milton's 
description  of  that  serpent  in  the  ninth  bode  of  the  Paradise 
Lost.  X 
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Came  on,  reyerting  oft  his  lifted  head ; 
And,  as  a  beast  that  smooths  its  polish'd  coat, 
Licking  his  back.    I  saw  not,  n<nr  can  tell, 
How  those  celestial  falcons  firtun  their  seat 
Moved,  but  in  motion  each  one  well  descried. 
Hearing  the  air  cut  by  their  yerdant  plumes, 
The  serpent  fled ;  and,  to  their  stations,  back 
The  angels  up  returned  with  equal  flight 

The  spirit,  (who  to  Nino,  when  he  call'd. 
Had  come,)  from  viewing  me  with  fixed  ken. 
Through  all  that  conflict,  loosen'd  not  his  sight 

**  So  may  the  lamp,'  which  leads  thee  up  <hi  high, 
Find,  in  thy  free  resolve,  of  wax  so  much. 
As  may  suffice  thee  to  the  enamell'd  height," 
It  thus  began :  '*  If  any  certain  news 
Of  Valdimagra'  and  the  neighbor  part 
Thou  know'st,  tell  me,  who  once  was  mighty  there* 
They  call'd  me  Conrad  Malaspina;  not 
That  old  one  ;*  but  from  him  I  rarang.    The  love 
I  bore  my  people  is  now  here  refined." 

"  In  your  domains,"  I  answer'd,  "  ne'er  was  L 
But,  through  all  Europe,  where  do  those  men  dwell. 
To  whom  their  glory  is  not  manifest  ? 
The  fame,  that  honors  your  illustrious  house. 
Proclaims  the  nobles,  and  proclaims  the  land ; 
So  that  he  knows  it,  who  was  never  there. 
I  swear  to  yon,  so  may  my  upward  route 
Prosper,  your  honor'd  nation  not  impairs 
The  value  of  her  cofl^r  and  her  sword. 
Nature  and  use  give  her  such  privilege, 
That  while  the  worid  is  twisted  from  his  comse 
By  a  had  head,  she  only  walks  aright. 
And  has  the  evil  way  in  scorn."    He  then : 
**  Now  pass  thee  on :  seven  times  the  tired  sun^ 
Revisits  not  the  couch,  which  with  four  feet 


>  May  the  lamp.]  **  May  the  divine  grace  find  so  hearty  a 
oo-operation  on  the  part  of  thy  own  will,  as  shall  enable  thee 
to  ascend  to  the  terrestrial  paradise,  which  is  on  the  top  of 
this  mountain." 

*  F'aidimagra.]    See  Hell,  Canto  zxiv.  144,  and  notes. 

*  Jlkat  old  one.]  An  ancestor  of  Conrad  Malaspina,  who 
was  also  of  that  name. 

*  Seven  times  the  tired  sun.]  "  The  son  shall  not  enter  into 
the  constellation  of  Aries  seven  times  more,  bef<Mre  thoa  shalt 
have  still  better  cause  for  the  good  opinion  thou  expresses! 
of  Valdimagra,  in  the  kind  reception  thou  shalt  there  meet 
with.**  Duite  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Marehese 
Blarcello,  or  Morello  Malasi4na,  daring  his  Uuiishment,  A.D. 
1307. 
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The  forked  Aries  coren,  ere  that  kmd 
Opinion  thall  be  nail'd  into  thy  brain 
With  itronger  nails  than  other's  speech  can  drtre ; 
If  the  sore  ooiuse  of  jodgment  be  not  stay'd." 


CANTO    IX. 


AE6UMENT. 

Dsate  ia  esnied  up  the  moontain,  aileep  and  dreainiiig,  by 
Lucia ;  and,  on  wakening,  finds  himself,  two  hours  alter 
sunrise,  wlUi  Virgil,  near  the  gate  of  Purgatcnry,  throngh 
which  they  are  admitted  by  the  angel  deputed  by  Saint 
Peter  to  keep  it. 

Now  the  fair  consort  of  Tithonos  old,* 
Arisen  from  her  mate's  beloved  arms, 
Look'd  palely  o'er  the  eastern  cliff;  her  brow, 
Lucent  with  jewels,  glitter'd,  set  in  sign 
Of  that  chill  animal,'  who  with  his  train 
Smites  fearfiil  nations :  and  where  then  we  were, 
Two  steps  of  her  ascent  the  night  had  pass'd ; 
And  now  the  third  was  closing  up  its  wing,* 


1  JVbi0  the  fair  consort  of  THthonus  old.] 

La  concubina  di  Titone  antico. 

So  Tassoni,  Secchia  Rapita,  c.  Till.  st.  15. 

La  pnttanella  del  canuto  amante. 

Venturi,  aft^r  some  of  the  old  commentators,  interprets  this 
to  mean  an  Aurora,  or  dawn  of  the  moon ;  but  this  seems 
highly  improbable.  From  what  follows  it  may  be  tfonjecr 
tured,  that  our  Poet  intends  us  to  understand  that  it  was  now 
near  the  break  of  day. 

s  Of  that  chill  animal.)    The  scorpion. 

*  The  third. wu  elonng  up  its  wing.]  The  night  being 
divided  into  four  watches,  1  think  he  may  mean  that  the 
third  was  past,  and  the  fourth  and  last  was  begun,  so  that 
there  might  be  some  faint  glimmering  of  mcnrning  twilight; 
and  not  merely,  as  LomlMtidi  supposes,  that  the  ^rd  watch 
was  drawing  towards  its  close,  which  would  still  leave  an 
insurmountable  difficnlty  in  the  first  verse.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  Canto  XV.  our  Poet  makes  the  evening  commence 
three  hours  before  sunset,  and  he  may  now  ccmsider  the 
dawn  as  lieginning  at  tlie  same  distance  from  sunrise.  Those 
who  would  have  the  dawn,  spoken  of  in  the  first  mne  of  the 
present  Canto,  to  signify  the  rising  of  the  mooa,  ccmstrue 
the  **  two  steps  of  her  ascent  which  the  night  had  pass'd,"  into 
as  many  hours,  and  not  watches ;  so  as  to  make  it  now  about 
the  third  hour  of  the  night.  The  old  Latin  annotatcnr  on  the 
Monte  Cassino  MS.  alone,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  supposing  the 
division  made  by  St.  Isidore  (Oris.,  lib.  5)  of  the  night  into 
seven  paxts  to  be  adopted  by  our  Poet,  concludes  that  it  was 
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When  I,  who  had  so  much  of  Adam  ^th  me. 
Sank  down  upon  the  grass,  o'ercome  with  sleep, 
There  wliere  all  five^  were  seated.     In  that  hour. 
When  near  the  dawn  the  swallow  her  sad  lay. 
Remembering  haply  ancient  grief,^  renews ; 
And  when  our  minds,  more  wanderers  from  the  flesh, 
And  less  by  thought  restrained,  are,  as  't  were,  full 
Of  holy  divination  in  their  dreams ; 
Then,  in  a  vision,  did  I  seem  to  view 
A  golden-feathered  eagle*  in  the  sky. 
With  open  wings,  and  hovering  for  descent ; 
And  I  was  in  that  place,  methought,  from  whence 
Young  Ganymede,  from  his  associates  'reft, 
Was  snatch'd  aloft  to  the  hig^  consistory. 
**  Perhaps,"  thought  I  within  me,  "  here  alone 
He  strUtes  his  quarry,  and  elsewhere  disdains 

the  third  of  these ;  and  he  too,  therefore,  li  for  the  lanar 
dawn.  Rosa  Mcnrando  ingenuously  confesses,  that  to  him 
the  whole  passage  is  "  non  esplicabile  o  almeno  difficllUmo,** 
inexplicable,  or,  at  best,  extremely  difficult. 

1  AUfive.'\  Virgil,  Dante,  Bordello,  Nino^  and  Cuimdo  Ma- 
iaspina. 

s  Remembering  hawlf  ancient  gritf."]  Progne  haviiw  been 
changed  into  a  swallow  aitw  the  outrage  done  her  by  Tezeus. 
See  Ovid,  Metam.,  lib.  vi. 

a  A  golden-feather* d  eagle.]  So  Chancer,  in  the  House  of 
Fame,  at  the  conclusion  of^the  first  book  flmd  beginning  of 
the  second,  reinresents  himself  carried  up  by  the  '*grim 
pawes*'  of  a  golden  eagle.  Much  of  his  desoriptloa  is  dosely 
imitated  fVom  Dante : — 

Methought  I  saw  an  eagle  sore. 

•  ••••• 

It  was  of  golde  and  shcme  so  bright, 
That  never  sawe  men  soche  a  s^t. 

TlUSou9eofHunefh,i. 

This  eagle,  of  which  I  have  you  tolde, 
That  with  fethirs  shone  al  or  golde, 
WMche  that  so  hie  gan  to  sore, 
I  gan  beholdln  mcnre  and  moie 
To  seen  her  beantee  and  the  wonder, 
But  never  was  that  dente  of  thonder, 
Ne  tliat  thinge  that  men  callin  fondre, 
That  smite  sometime  a  toure  to  poudn, 
And  in  his  swifle  conmiinge  Iwend, 
That  so  swithe  gan  downwarde  discende 
As  this  foule  whan  that  itnehelde, 
'^at  I  a  roume  was  Ih  the  ftldA 
And  with  his  grim  pawes  stronge, 
Within  his  smrpe  naills  longe, 
Me  fleyng  at  a  swappe  he  hent,  fcc.      Ibid.  b.  U. 

"  Avis  Candida  columbe  similis  adveniens per 

comam  capitis  suo  me  ore  apprehend^ps  fenre  subUmen  cepft." 
Jilberid  Vieio^  $  1. 
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To  pounce  upon  the  prey."    Therewith,  it  9eem% 

A  little  wheeltnfr  in  his  adry  tour, 

Terrible  as  the  Oghtning,  rosh'd  he  down, 

And  snatched  me  upward  even  to  the  fire. 

There  both,  I  thought,  the  eagle  and  myself. 

Did  bum  ;•  and  bo  intense  the  imagined  flames. 

That  needs  my  sleep  was  broken  oS,    As  erst 

Achilles  shook  himself,  and  round  him  roU'd 

His  waken'd  eyeballs,  wondering  where  he  was, 

Whenas  his  mother  had  from  Chiron  fled 

To  Scyros,  with  him  sleeping  in  her  arms ; 

(There*  whence  the  Greeks  did  after  sunder  him ;) 

E'en  thus  I  shook  me,  soon  as  from  my  foce 

The  slumber  parted,  turning  deadly  pale. 

Like  one  ice-struck  Vith  dread.     Sole  at  my  side 

My  comfort  stood :  and  the  bright  sun  was  now 

More  than  two  hours  aloft :  and  to  the  sea 

My  looks  were  tum'd.  **  Fear  not,"  my  master  cried, 

**  Assured  we  are  at  happy  point.    Thy  strength 

Shrink  not,  but  rise  dilated.     Thou  art  come 

To  Purgatory  now.    Lo !  there  the  cliff 

That  circling  bounds  it     Lo !  the  entrance  there, 

Where  it  doth  seem  disparted.     Ere  the  dawn 

Usher'd  the  daylight,  when  thy  wearied  soul 

Slept  in  thee,  o'er  the  flowery  vale  beneath 

A  lady  came,  ai^d  thus  bespi^e  me :  *  I 

Am  Lucia.^    Suffer  me  to  take  this  man. 

Who  slumbers.     Easier  so  his  way  shall  epeedJ 

Sordello  and  the  other  gentle  shapes 

Tarrying,  she  bare  thee  up :  and,  as  day  shone. 

This  summit  reach'd :  and  I  pursued  her  steps. 

Here  did  she  place  thee.     First,  her  lovely  eyes 

That  open  entrance  show'd  me  ;  then  at  once 

She  vanished  with  thy  sleep."  Like  one,  whose  doubts 

Are  chased  by  certainty,  and  terror  tum'd 

To  comfort  on  discovery  of  the  truth. 

Such  was  the  change  in  me :  and  as  my  guide 

Beheld  me  fearless,  up  along  the  cliff 

He  moved,  and  I  behind  him,  towards  the  height. 

Reader !  thou  markest  how  my  theme  doth  rise ; 
Nor  wonder  therefon.  If  more  artfully 
I  prop  the  structure^    Nearer  now  we  drew, 
Arrived  whence,  in  that  part,  where  first  a  breach 
As  of  a  wall  appear'd,  I  could  descry 

1  Th0re.]    Mr.  Dailey  has  noted  the  omissloii  of  this  line  in 
the  preceding  editions. 
*  Lueia.\    See  Hell,  c.  ii.  97,  and  Paradise,  c.  zxxii.  3S3. 
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A  p<)rtal,  and  three  steps  beneath,  that  led 

For  fi^t  there,  of  dLSerent  color  each ; 

And  out  who  watch'd,  but  spake  not  yet  a  word. 

As  more  and  more  mme  eye  did  stretch  its  Yiew» 

I  mark'd  him  seated  on  the  highest  step, 

In  visage  such,  as  past  my  power  to  bear. 

Grasp'd  in  his  hand,  a  naked  sword  glanced  back 

The  rays  so  towards  me,  that  I  oft  in  vain 

My  sight  directed.  "  Speak,  from  whence  ye  stand  ;" 

He  cried:  "  What  would  ye?  Where  is  your  escort? 

Take  heed  your  coming  upward  harm  ye  not." 

"  A  heavenly  dame,  not  skilless  of  these  things," 
Replied  the  instructor,  **  told  us,  even  now, 
*  Pass  that  way :  here  the  gate  is.* " — **  And  may  she, 
Befriending,  prosper  your  ascent,"  resumed 
The  courteous  keeper  of  the  gate :  **  Come  then 
Before  our  steps."    We  straightway  thither  came. 

The  lowest  stair^  was  marble  white,  so  smooth 
And  polish'd,  that  therein  my  mirror'd  form 
Distinct  I  saw.    The  next  of  hue  more  dark 
Than  sablest  grain,  a  rough  and  singed  block, 
Crack'd  lengthwise  and  across.    The  third,  that  lay 
Massy  above,  seem'd  porphyry,  that  flamed 
Red  as  the  life-blood  spouting  from  a  vein. 
On  this  God's  angel  either  foot  sustained, 
Upon  the  threshold  seated,  which  appeared 
A  rock  of  diamond.    Up  the  trinal  steps 
My  leader  cheerly  drew  me.     "  Ask,"  said  he, 
'*  With  humble  heart,  that  he  unbar  the  bolt." 

Piously  at  bis  holy  feet  devolved 
I  cast  me,  praying  him  for  pity's  sake 
That  he  would  open  to  me ;  but  first  fell 
Thrice  on  my  IxMom  prostrate.    Seven  tunes* 
The  letter,  that  denotes  the  inward  stain. 
He,  on  my  forehead,  with  the  blunted  point 
Of  his  drawn  sword,  inscribed.  And  "  Look,"  he  cried, 
"  When  enter'd,  that  thou  wash  these  scars  away." 

Ashes,  or  earth  ta'en  dry  out  of  the  ground, 

1  The  lowest  stair.]  By  the  white  step  is  meant  the  dis- 
tinctqess  with  which  the  consciences  of  the  penitent  reflects 
his  offences;  by  the  burnt  and  crtklied  one,  his  contrition 
on  their  atcomit ;  and  by  that  of  pqfphfry,  the  fervor  with 
which  he  resolves  on  the  future  pttrsuit  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  Milton  describing  "  the  gate  of  heaven.*' 
P.  L.,  b.  Ui.  516. 

Each' stair  mysterioaily  was  meant 

s  Seven  times.]    Seven  Fs,  to  denote  the  sev^i  sins  (Pec% 
cata)  of  which  he  was  to  be  cleansed  in  his  passage  through 
Purgatory. 
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Were  of  one  color  wkh  the  robe  he  wore. 
From  andemeaUi  that  veetment  forth  he  drew 
Two  keys,*  of  metal  twam :  the  one  was  gol^ 
Its  fellow  nlver.    With  the  paUid  fint. 
And  next  the  bamiah'd,  he  to  ply'd  the  gtAe, 
Ac  to  content  me  weU.    **  Whenever  one 
Faileth  of  theee,  that  in  the  key-hole  straight 
It  turn  not,  to  this  alley  then  expect 
Access  in  vain."    Such  were  the  words  he  spake. 
**  One  is  more  precious  ^  but  the  other  needs 
Skill  and  sagacity,  large  share  of  each. 
Ere  its  good  task  to  diseimge  the  knot 
Be  worUiily  performed.    From  Peter  these 
I  hold,  of  him  instructed  that  I  err 
Rather  in  opening,  than  in  keeping  fast ; 
So  but  the  suj^liant  at  my  feet  implore." 

Then  of  that  hallow'd  gate  he  throst  the  door, 
Exclaiming,  *'  Enter,  but  this  warning  hear : 
He  forth  again  departs  who  looks  behmd.*' 

As  in  the  hinges  of  that  sacred  ward 
The  swivels  tum'd,  sonorous  metal  strong. 
Harsh  was  the  grating ;'  nor  so  suriily 
Roar'd  the  Tarpeian,^  when  by  force  bereft 
Of  good  Metellus,  thenceforth  from  his  loss 

1  7\do  kejfa.]  Lombard!  remarks,  that  painters  have 
usually  drawn  Saint  Peter  with  two  keys,  the  one  of  gold 
and  the  other  of  silver ;  but  that  Niccolo  Alemanni,  in  his 
DlssertaUon  de  Parietinis  Lateranensibus,  produces  instances 
of  his  being  represented  with  one  key,  and  with  three.  We 
have  here,  however,  not  Saint  Peter,  but  an  angel  deputed 
by  him. 

*  One  is  more  prtcioua.']  ^lie  golden  key  denotes  the  divine 
authority  by  which  ttie  priest  absolves  the  sinners :  the  sil- 
ver expresses  the  learning  and  judgment  requisite  for  the  due 
discharge  of  that  office. 

*  Harsh  vas  the  seating.) 

On  a  sudden  open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  Jarring  sound 

Th*  infernal  doors,  and  on  uieir  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder.  Miltouj  P.  L.,  b.  ii.  883. 

*  Tile  Tiirpeian.] 

Protinus  abducto  patuerunt  templa  Metello. 
Tunc  rupes  Tarpeia  sonat:  magnoque  reclusas 
Testatar  stridore  tutea :  tunc  conditus  imo 
Erultur  templp  mnltls  ii^actus  ab  annis 
Roman!  census  populi,  &c.     Lucan^  PA.,  lib.  ilL  157. 

The  tribune  with  unwilling  steps  withdrew. 
While  impious  hands  the  rude  assault  renew ; 
The  brazen  gates  with  thundering  ntnkw  leionnd 
And  the  l^a^ieian  mountain  tings  around. 
*  At  lei^th  the  sacred  st(»ehottte.  open  laid, 

The  hoarded  wealth  of  ages  past  displayM.       R9W$, 
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To  leannen  doom'd.    Attentively  I  tum'd, 

Listening  the  thunder  that  first  issued  forth ; 

And  **  We  praise  thee,  O  God/'  methou|^t  I  heard^ 

In  accents  blended  with  sweet  melody. 

The  strains  came  o*er  mine  ear,  e'en  as  the  sound 

Of  choral  voices,  that  in  solemn  chant 

With  oi^[an^  mingle,  and,  now  high  and  clear 

Come  sweUing,  now  float  indistinct  away. 

CANTO  X. 


_ 


ARGUBfENT. 

Being  admitted  at  the  gate  of  Pwgatory,  mur  Poets  ascend  a 
winding  {lath  np  the  rock,  till  they  reach  an  open  and  level 
space  that  extends  each  way  round  the  mountain.  On  the 
side  that  rise^,  and  which  is  of  white  marble,  are  seen  art- 
fully engraven  many  stories  of  humility,  which  while  they 
are  contemplating,  there  approach  the  souls  of  those  who 
expiate  the  sin  of  pride,  and  who  are  bent  down  benea^ 
the  weight  of  heavy  stones. 

When  we  had  pass'd  the  threshold  of  the  gate, 
(Which  the  soul's  ill  affection  doth  disuse, 
Making  the  crooked  seem  the  straighter  path) 
I  heard  its  closing  sound.    Had  mine  eyes  tum'd. 
For  that  offence  what  plea  might  have  avail'd? 

We  mounted  up  the  riven  rock,  that  wound^ 
On  either  side  alternate,  as  the  wave 

1  Org^an.]  Organs  were  used  in  Italy  as  early  as  in  the  sixth 
century.  See  Tirabosclii,  Stor.  della  Lett.  Ital.,  4to.  vol.  iii. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  $11,  where  the  following  description  of  that 
instrument  is  quoted  from  Cas8io<iorus,  in  Psalm.  150 : — "  Or- 

Snum  itaque  est  quasi  turris  diversis  fistulis  iabricata,  quibus 
tu  foilium  vox  copiosissima  destinatur,  et  ut  earn  mo(Uilatio 
decora  componat,  Unguis  quibusdam  ligneis  ab  interiore  (^i^ 
construitnr,  quas  disciplinabiliter  Magistrorum  digitt*  repiV 
mentes  grandisonam  efficiunt  et  suavisonam  cantilenam."  if 
I  remember  right  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Emperor  Julianas 
writings,  which  shows  that  the  organ  was  not  unknown  in 
his  time. 

>  Thta  vound.]  Venturi  justly  observes,  that  the  Padre 
d* Aquino  has  mlsiepresented  the  sense  of  this  passage  in  his 
translation. 

dabat  ascensum  tendentibus  ultra 

Scissa  tremensque  silex,  tenuique  erratica  motu. 

llie  verb  **muover"  is  used  in  the  same  signification  in  the 
Inferno,  Canto  xviii.  21. 

Cosi  da  imd  della  roccia  scogli 
Hoven. 

firoffi  the  rock*s  low  base 

Thus  flinty  paths  advanced.  <■ 

In  neither  place  is  actual  motion  intended  to  be  exioessed. 
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Flies  and  adrancM.    '*  Here  tome  little  art 
Behooves  us,"  said  my  leader,  **  that  our  steps 
Observe  the  varjring  flexure  of  the  path." 

Thus  we  so  slowly  sped,  that  with  cleft  orb 
The  moon  once  more  o'erhangs  her  watery  couch. 
Ere  we  that  strait  have  threaded.     But  when  free. 
We  came,  and  open,  where  the  mount  above 
One  solid  mass  retires ;  I  spent  with  toil,^ 
And  both  uncertain  of  the  way,  we  stood. 
Upon  a  plain  more  lonesome  than  the  roads 
That  traverse  desert  wilds.     From  whence  the  brink 
Borders  upon  vacuity,  to  foot 
Of  the  steep  bank  that  rises  still,  the  space 
Had  measured  thrice  the  stature  of  a  man : 
And,  distant  as  mine  eye  could  wing  its  flight. 
To  leftward  now  and  now  to  right  (Ospatch'd, 
That  cornice  equal  in  extent  appear'd. 

Not  yet  our  feet  had  on  that  summit  moved». 
When  I  discovered  that  the  bank,  around. 
Whose  proud  uprising  all  ascent  denied. 
Was  marble  white  ;  and  so  exactly  wrought 
With  quaintest  sculpture,  that  not  there  akme 
Had  Polycletus,  but  e'en  nature's  self 
Been  shamed.    The  angel,  (who  came  down  to  earth 
With  tidings  of  the  peace  so  many  years 
Wept  for  in  vain,  that  oped  the  heavenly  gates 
From  their  long  interdict)  before  us  seem'd. 
In  a  sweet  act,  so  sculptured  to  the  life, 
He  look'd  no  silent  image.     One  had  sworn 
He  had  said  "  Hail  !"^  ^r  she  was  imaged  there. 
By  whom  the  key  did  open  to  God's  love  ; 
And  in  her  act  as  sensibly  impress'd 
That  word,  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord," 
As  iigure  seal'd  on  wax.     "  Fix  not  thy  mind 
On  one  place  only,"  said  the  guide  beloved, 
Who  had  me  near  him  on  that  part  where  lies 
The  heart  of  man.     My  sight  forthwith  I  tum'd. 
And  mark'd,  behind  the  virgin  mother's  form, 

1  J  spent  vith  toil.]  Dante  only  was  wearied,  because  he 
only  had  the  weight  of  a  bodily  frame  to  encumber  him. 

>  Hail.}    On  whom  the  angel  Hail 

Bestow'd,  the  holy  salutation  used 
Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  V.  387. 

"  The  basso  relievo  on  the  bordor  of  the  second  rock  in 
Purgatory,  furnished  the  idea  of  the  Aimunziata,  painted  by 
Marcelio  Venosti  from  his  (Michael  Angelo's)  design  in  the 
•acristy  of  St.  OMv.  Liatemn."    f\t$elh  Leeture  Ui.,  note. 
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Upon  that  side  where  he  that  moved  me  stood. 
Another  stray  graven  on  the  rock. 

I  pass'd  athwart  the  bard,  and  drew  me  naar, 
That  it  might  stand  more  aptly  for  my  view. 
There,  in  die  self-same  marble,  were  engraved 
The  cart  and  kine,  drawing  the  sacred  ark, 
That  from  unbidden  office  awes  mankind.' 
Before  it  came  mnch  people ;  and  the  whole 
Parted  in  seven  quires.    One  sense  cried  "  Nay," 
Another,  "  Yes,  they  sing.''    Like  doubt  arose 
Betwixt  the  eye  and  smell,  from  the  curl'd  fume 
Of  incense  breathing  up  the  well-wrought  toil. 
Preceding'  the  blest  vessel,  onward  came 
With  light  dance  leaping,  girt  in  humble  guise, 
Israel's  sweet  harper :  in  that  hap  he  seem'd 
Less,  and  yet  more,  than  kingly.     Opposite, 
At  a  great  palace,  from  the  lattice  forth 
Look'd  Michel,  like  a  lady  full  of  scorn 
And  sorrow.     To  behold  the  tablet  next. 
Which,  at  the  back  of  Michol,  whitely  shone, 
I  moved  me.     There,  was  storied  on  the  rock 
The  exalted  glory  of  the  Roman  prince. 
Whose  mighty  worth  moved  Gregory*  to  earn 
His  mighty  conquest,  Trajan  the  Emperor.^ 


1  TTkatfrom  nnbidden  office  awes  mankind.]  "  And  when  they 
came  to  Nachon's  threshing-floor,  Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to 
the  ark  of  God,  and  took  hold  of  it;  for  the  oxen  shook  it." 

"  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Uzzah ; 
and  God  smote  him  there  for  his  error ;  and  there  he  died  by 
the  ark  of  God.'*    2  Sow.  c.  vi.  7. 

*  Preceding.]  "  And  David  danced  before  the  Lord  with 
all  his  might ;  and  David  was  girded  with  a  linen  ephod." 
8  Sam,  vi.  14. 

*  Oregorv.]  St.  Gregory's  prayers  are  said  to  hare  dellytBI^ 
ed  Trajan  from  hell.    See  Paradise,  Canto  xx.  40. 

*  TVMan  the  Emperor.]  For  this  story,  Landlno  refers  to 
two  writers,  whom  he  calls  "  Helinando,*'  of  France,  by  whom 
he  means  Elinand,  a  monk  and  chronicler,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  and  "  Polycrato,"  of  England,  by  whom  is 
meant  John  of  Salisbury,  author  of  the  Polycraticus  de  Cu- 
rialium  Nugis,  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  passage  in  the 
text  I  find  nearly  a  translation  from  that  work,  lib.  v.  c.  8. 
The  original  appears  to  be  in  Dio  Cassius,  where  it  is  told  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  lib.  Ixix.  ti/iAet  yvvaiird;,  k.  r.  X. 
"  when  a  woman  appeared  to  him  with  a  suit,  as  he  was  on 
a  journey,  at  first  he  answered  her,  *  I  have  no  leisure ;'  but 
she  crying  out  to  him, '  then  reign  no  longer,'  he  turned  about, 
and  heard  her  cause."  L(nnbardi  refers  also  to  Johannes  Di- 
aconns.  Vita  S.  Gregor.,  lib.  il.  cap.  44 ;  the  Euchology  of 
the  Greeks,  cap.  96;  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Snpplem.,* 
atUBst.  73,  art  5  ad  5.  Compare  Fazio  dqztt  ffberti,  Ditta- 
BMmdo,  lib.  iL  cap.  6.  ^ 
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A  widow  at  his  bridl«  stood,  attirod 

In  tean  and  mourning.    Round  about  them  troop*d 

Full  tlvonjr  of  knights ;  and  overhead  in  gold 

The  eagles  floated,^  straggling  with  the  wind. 

The  wretch  appeared  amid  all  these  to  say : 

**  Grant  vengeance,  Sire  !  for,  wo  beehrew  this  heaity 

lly  son  b  murder'd.**     He  replying  seem'd : 

'*  Wait  now  till  I  return."     And  she,  as  one 

Made  hasty  by  her  grief:  **  O  Sire !  if  thou 

Dost  not  return  ?" — **  Where  I  am,  who  then  is, 

May  right  thee." — **  What  to  thee  is  other's  good, 

If  thou  neglect  thy  own  V* — **  Now  comfort  thee  ;** 

At  length  he  answers.    **  It  beseemeth  well 

My  duty  be  performM,  ere  I  move  hence : 

So  justice  wills  ;  and  pity  bids  me  stay." 

He,  whose  keh  nothing  new  surveys,  produced 
That  visible  speaking,  new  to  us  and  strange, 
The  like  not  found  on  earth.     Fondly  I  gazed 
Upon  those  patterns  of  meek  humbleness. 
Shapes  yet  more  precious  for  their  artist's  sake  ; 
When  "  Lo !"  the  poet  whisper'd,  "  where  this  way, 
(But  slack  their  pace)  a  multitude  advance. 
These  to  the  lofty  steps  shall  guide  us  on." 

Mine  eyes,  though  bent  on  view  of  novel  sights. 
Their  loved  allurement,  were  not  slow  to  turn. 

Reader !  I  would  not  that  amazed  thou  miss 
Of  thy  good  purpose,  hearing  how  just  God 
Decrees  our  deUs  be  cancell'd.     Ponder*  not 
The  form  of  suffering.     Think  on  what  succeeds : 
Think  that,  at  worst,  beyond  the  mighty  doom 
It  cannot  pass.     "  Instructor !"  I  began, 
"  What  I  see  hither  tending,  bears  no  trace 
Of  human  semblance,  nor  of  aught  beside 
That  my  foil'd  sight  can  guess."  He  answering  thus : 
"  So  courb'd  to  earth,  beneath  their  heavy  terms 
Of  torment  stoop  they,  that  mine  eye  at  first 
Straggled  as  thine.     But  look  intently  thither ; 
And  disentangle  with  thy  lalxMnng  view, 
What,  underneath  those  stones,  approacheth :  now, 
E'en  now,  mayst  thou  discern  the  pangs  of  each." 


1  The  eagles  fioated.\  See  Perticari's  Letter  on  this  passage. 
Opere,  vol.  iii.  p.  552.  Ed.  Bol.  1823.  The  eagles  were  of 
metal ;  not  worked  on  a  standard,  as  Villanl  supposed. 

>  Ponder.'\  This  is,  in  truth,  an  unanswerable  objection  to 
.the  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
best  can  meet  death  without  horror,  if  they  believe  it  most  be 
followed  by  imraSdiate  and  intense  suffering. 
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Christians  and  prond !  O  poor  and  wretched  -ones ! 
That,  feeble  ui  the  mmd's  eye,  lean  your  trust 
Upon  unstaid  perverseness :  know  ye  not  ■  - 

That  we  are  worms,  yet  made  at  last  to  form 
The  winged  insect,'  imp'd  with  angel  plumes, 
That  to  heaven's  justice  unobstructed  soars? 
Why  buoy  ye  up  aloft  your  unfledged  souls  ? 
Abortive^  then  and  shapeless  ye  remain. 
Like  the  untimely  embryon  of  a  worm. 

As,  to  jsupport*  incumbent  floor  or  roof. 
For  corbel,  is  a  figure  sometimes  seen. 
That  crumples  up  its  knees  unto  its  breast ; 
With  the  feign'd  posture,  stirring  ruth  unfeign'd 
In  the  beholder's  fancy ;  so  I  saw 
These  fashion'd,  when  I  noted  well  their  guise. 


1  Tke  vinged  insect.']    L*angelica  for&Ua. 

The  butterfly  was  an  ancient  and  well-known  symbol  of 
the  human  soul.  Ventuii  cites  some  lines  from  the  Canzoni 
Anacreontiehe  of  Magalottl,  In  which  this  passage  is  imi- 
tated. 

3  Abortive.]  The  word  in  the  original  is  entomata.  Some 
critics,  and  Salvini  among  the  rest,  have  supposed  that 
Dante,  finding  in  a  vocabulary  the  Greek  word  ivroiia  with 
the  article  ri  placed  after  it  to  denote  its  gender,  mistook 
them  for  one  word.  From  this  error  he  is  well  exculpated 
by  Rosa  Morando  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Lombardi  firom 
the  Osserv.  Parad.  III.,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  Italian 
word  is  formed,  for  the  sake  of  the  verse,  in  analogy  with 
some  others  used  by  our  Poet;  and  that  Red!  himself,  an 
excellent  Greek  scholar  and  a  very  accurate  writer,  has 
even  in  prose,  where  such  licenses  are  less  allowable,  thus 
lengthened  it.  It  may  be  considered  as  some  proof  of  our 
author's  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  that  in  the 
Convito,  p.  26,  he  nitds  fault  with  the  version  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  made  by  Taddeo  d'Alderotto,  the  Florentine  phys^ 
clan ;  and  that  in  the  treatise  de  Monarchic,  lib.  i.  p.  110,  he 
quotes  a  Greek  word  fVom  Aristotle  himself.  On  the  other 
hai^  he  speaks  of  a  passage  in  the  same  writer  being  doubt- 
fiil,  on  account  of  its  being  diflferentlv  interpreted  in  two 
different  translations,  a  new  and  an  old  one.  Convito,  p.  75. 
And  for  the  word  "  autentln,"  he  refers  to  a  vocabulary  com- 

giled  by  Uguccione  Bentivegna  of  Pisa,  a  MS.  that  is,  per- 
aps,  still  remaining,  as  Cineili,  in  his  MS.  history  of  Tuscan 
writers  referred  to  by  Biscioni  in  the  notes  on  the  Convito, 
p.  142,  speaks  of  it  as  being  preserved  in  the  library  of  8. 
Francesco  at  Cesena.  After  all,  Dante's  knowledge  of  Greek 
must  remain  as  questionable  as  Shakspeare's  of  that  lan- 
guage and  of  Latin. 

*  ASf  to  sujmort.]  Chillingworth,  cap.  vi.  ^  54,  •peaks  of 
"  those  crouching  anti(iks,  which  seem  in  great  buildings  to 
lalxHT  under  the  weight  they  bear."  And  Lord  Shaftesbury 
has  a  similar  illustration  in  his  Essay  on  Wit  and  Humor, 
p.  4,  $3. 
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Each,  as  hifl  back  was  laden,  came  indeed 
Or  QApre  or  less  contracted ;  and  it  seem'd 
J^  he,  who  show'd  most  patience  in  his  look, 
Waili^i^  exclaim*d :  '*  I  can  endure  no  more." 


CANTO    XL 

ABGUMENT. 

Aflw  a  prayer  attered  by  the  spirits,  who  were  spoken  of  in 
the  last  Canto,  Virgil  inquires  the  way  upwuds,  and  is 
answered  by  one,  who  declares  himself  to  have  been  Oat- 
berto,  son  of  the  Ck)ant  of  Santafiore.  Next  onr  Poet  dis- 
tingaishes  Oderigi,  the  illurainator,  who  discourses  on  the 
vanity  of  wmridly  fiime,  and  points  out  to  him  the  soul  of 
Provenzano  Balvani. 

"  O  THOU  Almighty  Father  !*  who  dost  make 
The  heavens  thy  dwelling,  not  in  bounds  confined. 
But  that,  with  love  intenser,  there  thou  view'st 
Thy  {Nrimal  effluence ;  haUow'd  be  thy  name : 
Join,  each  created  being,  to  extol 
Thy  might ;  for  worthy  humblest  thanks  and  praise 
Is  thy  blest  Spirit.     May  thy  kingdom's  peace 
Come  unto  us ;  for  we,  unless  it  come. 
With  all  our  striving,  thither  tend  in  vain. 
As,  of  their  will,  the  angels  mito  thee 
Tender  meet  sacrifice,  circling  thy  throne 
With  loud  hosannas ;  so  of  theirs  be  done 
By  saintly  men  on  earth.     Grant  us,  this  day. 
Our  daily  manna,  without  which  he  roemoLS 
Through  this  rough  desert  retrograde,  who  most 
Toils  to  advance  his  steps.     As  we  to  each 
Pardon  the  evil  done  us,  pardon  th^u 
Benign,  and  of  our  merit. take  no  count. 
'Gainst  the  old  adversary,  prove  thou  not 
Our  virtue,  easily  subdued ;  but  free 
From  his  incitements,  and  defeat  his  wiles. 
This  last  petition,  dearest  Lord  !  is  made 
Not  for  ourselves ;  since  that  were  needless  now ; 
But  for  their  sakes  who  after  us  remain." 

Thus  for  themselves  and  us  good  speed  imploring, 
Those  spirits  went  beneath  a  weight  like  that 

1  O  thou  Atmiffhty  Father.'\  The  first  four  lines  are  bor- 
rowed by  Puici,  Mors.  Magg.,  c.  vi. 

Dante  in  his  '  Credo*  has  again  versified  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
if  indeed  the  *  Credo'  be  Dante's,  which  some  have  doubted ; 
and  in  the  iMpeface  to  Aliacci's  Collection  it  is  ascribed  to  An- 
tonio di  Ferrara. 
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We  sometimes  feel  in  dreams ;  all,  sore  beset, 
But  with  miequal  anguish ;  wearied  all ; 
Round  the  first  circuit ;  purging  as  they  go 
The  world's  gross  darkness  off.     In  our  behoof 
If  there  vows  still  .be  ofFer'd,  what  can  here 
For  them  be  vow*d  and  done  by  such,  whose  wills 
Have  root  of  goodness  in  theAi  ?'     Well  beseems 
That  we  should  help  them  wash  away  the  stains 
They  carried  hence ;  that  so,  made  pure  and  light, 
They  may  spring  upward  to  the  starry  spheres. 

"  Ah !  so  may  mercy-temper'd  justice  rid 
Your  burdens  speedily ;  that  ye  hare  power 
To  stretch  your  wing,  which  e'en  to  your  desire 
Shall  lift  you ;  as  ye  show  us  on  which  hand 
Toward  the  ladder  leads  the  shortest  way. 
And  if  there  be  more  passages  than  one,  t 

Instruct  us  of  that  easiest  to  ascend : 
For  this  man,  who  comes  with  me,  and  bears  yet 
The  charge  of  fleshly  raiment  Adam  left  him, 
Despite  his  better  will,  but  slowly  mounts." 
From  whom  the  answer  came  unto  these  words. 
Which  my  guide  spake,  appear'd  not ;  but  'twas  said  t 
"  Along  the  bank  to  rightward  come  with  us ; 
And  ye  shall  find  a  pass  that  mocks  not  toil 
Of  living  man  to  climb :  and  were  it  not 
That  I  am  hinder'd  by  the  rock,  wherewith 
This  arrogant  neck  is  ttuned,  whence  needs  I  stoop 
My  visage  to  the  ground ;  him,  who  yet  lives, 
Whose  name  thou  speak'st  not,  him  I  fain  would  view ; 
To  mark  if  e'er  I  knew  him,  and  to  crave 
His  pity  for  the  fardel  that  I  bear. 
I  was  of  Latium  ;*  of  a  Tuscan  bom, 
A  mighty  one :  Aldobrandesco's  name. 
My  sire's,  I  know  not  if  ye  e'er  have  heard. 
My  old  blood  and  forefathers'  gallant  deeds  «. 

Made  me  so  haughty,  that  I  clean  forgot 
.  The  conunon  mother ;  and  to  such  excess 
Wax'd  in  my  bcchu  of  all  men,  that  I  JbU, 
Fell  therefore ;  by  what  fate,  Sienna's  sons. 


Such,  whose  toills 


Have  root  of  goodness  in  them.]  The  Poet  has  beAnre 
told  T18,  that  there  are  no  others  on  earth  whose  prayers  avail 
to  shorten  the  pains  of  those  who  are  in  Purgatory. 

9  /  was  of  Latium.]    Omberto,  the  son  of  Guglielmo  Aldo- 

.  brandesco,  Count  of  Santafiore,  in  the  territory  of  Sienna. 

His  arrogance  prov«iced  his  countrymen  to  such  a  pitch  of 

ftiry  agsdnst  hhn,  that* he  was  murdered  by  them  at  Cam- 

paipmtico. 
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Each  child  in  Campagnatioo,  can  telL 
I  am  Omberto:  not  me,  only,  pride 
Hath  injured,  bat  my  kindred  all  involved 
In  mischief  with  her.     Here  my  lot  ordains 
Under  this  weight  to  ^an,  till  I  appease 
God*8  angry  justice,  smce  I  did  it  ttot 
Among  the  living,  here  among  the  dead." 

Listening  I  bent  my  visage  down :  and  one 
(Not  he  who  spake)  twvted  beneath  the  weight 
That  urged  him,  saw  me,  knew  me  straight,  and 
Holding  his  eyes  with  difficulty  fix*d  [called ; 

Intent  upon  me,  stooping  as  I  went 
Companion  of  their  Way,     "  O !"  I  exclaim'd, 
**  Art  thou  not  Oderigi  ?^  art  not  thou 
Agobbio*s  glory,  gl<Ny  of  that  art 
Which  they  of  Paris  caU  the  limner's  skiUf 

**  Brother  !**  said  he,  "  with  tints,  that  gayer  smile« 
Bolognian  Franco's^  pencil  lines  the  leaves. 
His  all  the  honor  now ;  my  light  obscured. 
In  truth,  I  had  not  been  thus  courteous  to  him 
The  while  I  lived,  through  eagerness  of  zeal 
For  that  pre-eminence  my  heart  was  bent  on. 
Here,  of  such  pride,  the  forfeiture  is  paid.' 
Nor  were  I  even  here,  if,  able  still 
To  sin,  I  had  not  tum*d  me  unto  God. 
O  powers  of  man !  how  vain  your  glory,  nippM 
E'en  in  its  height  of  verdure,  if  an  age 
Less  bright  succeed  not^    Cimabue^  thought 

1  Oderigi.]    The  Ulaminator,  or  minkitiire  painter,  a  friend 
of  Giotto  and  Dante. 

*  Bolognian  FVanco.]    Franco  of  Bol9gna,  who  it  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Oderlgi's. 

•  The  forfeiture  i»  paid.} 

Di  tal  laperbia  tpd  ti  paga  U  fio. 
So  in  the  Inferno,  c.  xxvii.  135. 

'    in  che  si  paga  il  fio. 

And  ArioetOi  Orl.  For.,  c.  xxiL  59. 

Prestate  ol^  che  qui  si  paga  il  fio. 
4  ■  If  an  age 

Less  bright  succeed  not.}  If  a  generation  of  men  do  not 
foliow»  among  whom  none  exceeds  or  equals-  those  who  have 
immediately  preceded  them.  '*  Etati  grosse  ;*'  to  which  Voli^ 
remarks  a  similar  expression  in  Boileau. 

Villon  siit  le  premier,  dans  ces  slides  grosslers, 
D^brouiller  I'art  confbs  de  nos  vieux  romanciers. 

Art  Poetigue^  ch.  i. 
B  Cimabue.']    Giovanna  Clmabue,  the  restorer  of  painting, 
was  bom  at  Florence,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1340,  and  died  in 
1900.    The  passage  in  the  text  is  an  allusion  to  his  epitaph. 

Credidit  ut  Oimabos  picturee  castra  tenere, 
Sic  tenuit  vivens :  nunc  tenet  astra  poll. 
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To  lord  it  over  painting's  field  ;  and  now 
The  cry  is  Giotto*s,'  and  his  name  eclipsed. 
Thus  hath  one  GuMo  from  the  othei'  snatchM 


^  7%*  cry  ia.Oiott^.]  In  Giotto  we  have  a  proof  at  how 
early  a  period  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  in  Italy.  His 
talents  were  discovered  by  Cimabue,  while  he  was  tendins 
sheep  for  his  father  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence,  and 
he  was  afterwards  patronised  ^  Pope  Benedict  XI.  and 
Robert  King  of  Naples ;  and  enjoyed  the  society  and  fHend- 
ship  of  Dante,  whose  likeness  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity. 
He  died  in  1336,  at  the  age  of  60. 

s  One  OMidofnm.  the  other.]  Guido  Cavalcanti,  the  friend 
of  our  Poet,  (see  Hell,  Canto  x.  59,)  had  eclipsed  the  literary 
fame  of  Guido  Guinicelii,  of  a  noble  family  in  Bologna,  whom 
we  shall  meet  with  in  the  twenty-sixth  Canto,  and  of  whom 
frequent  and  honorable  mention  is  made  by  our  Poet  in  his 
treatise  de  Vulg.  Eloq.  Guinicelii  died  in  1276,  as  is  prov«d 
by  Fantuzzi,  on  the  Bolognian  writers,  tom.  iv.  p.  345.  See 
Mr.  Mathias*s  Tiraboschi,  tom.  i.  p.  110.  There  lure  more  of 
GuinicelU's  poems  to  be  found  in  AUacci's  Collection,  than 
Tiraboschi,  who  tells  us  he  had  not  seen  it,  supposed.  From 
these  1  have  selected  two,  which  appear  to  me  singularly 
pathetic.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  former  of 
them  is  attributed  in  the  Vatican  MS.  3213,  to  Cino  da  Pistoia, 
as  Bottari  informs  us  in  the  notes  to  Lettere  di  Fra  Gnittone 
d*Arezzo,  p.  171.  Many  of  Cavalcanti*s  writings,  hitherto 
in  MS.,  are  said  to  be  publishing  at  Florence.  See  Esprit  det 
Journaux,  Jan.,  1813.  [They  were  edited  there  in  that  year, 
but  not  for  sale,  by  Antonio  Cicciaporci,  as  I  learn  ftom 
Gamba*8  Testi  di  Lingua  Ital.,  272.J 

Nol  provamo  ch*  in  questo  cieco  mcmdo 
Ciascnn  si  vive  in  angosciosa  doglia, 
Ch'  in  onni  avversita  ventura  '1  tira. 
Beata  1'  alma  che  lasSa  tal  pondo. 
E  va  nel  ciel,  dove  i  compita  zoglia, 
Zogiioso  cor  far  de  corrotto  e  dira. 
Or  dunque  di  chel  vostro  cor  sospira 
Che  rallegrar  si  d6  del  suo  migliore, 
Che  Dio,  nostro  signore, 
Volse  di  lei,  come  avea  Tangel  detto. 
Fare  11  ciel  perfetto. 
Per  nuova  cosa  ogni  santo  la  mira : 
Ed  ella  sta  d*avante  alia  salute ; 
Ed  in  ver  lei  parla  ogni  vertute. 

AUacei,  Ediz.  JfapeH,  IMI|  P-  378. 

By  proof,  in  this  blind  mortal  world,  we  know, 
That  each  one  lives  in  grief  and  sore  annoy ; 
Such  ceaseless  strife  of  fortune  we  sustain. 
Blessed  the  soul,  that  leaves  this  weight  below 
And  goes  its  way  to  heaven,  where  it  hath  joy 
Entire,  without  a  touch  of  wrath  or  pain. 
Now  then  what  reason  hath  thy  heart  to  sigh, 
That  should  be  glad,  as  for  desire  fulfilled, 
That  God,  our  sovereign,  willM 
She,  as  He  told  His  angel,  should  be  given 
To  bless  and  perfect  heaven  ? 
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The  lettered  prize  I  and  he,  ^rfaapi,  it  bom,^ 
Who  ihaU  dnre  either  from  their  nest    The  noise 


Each  taint  looks  on  her  with  admliiiig  eye ; 
And  she  stands  ever  in  salTatlon*s  siffht ; 
And  every  virtue  bends  on  her  its  \\§pt, 

Conforto  g}A.  conAnrto  l^amor  chiama, 
£  pi0t&  presa  per  Die,  fiitti  resto ; 
Or  V*  inchinate  a  si  dolce  preghiem; 
Spofllatevi  di  qoesta  ve«ta  nama, 
Ikt,  che  voi  sete  per  ra^rion  nchiesto. 
Che  I'aomo  per  dol<Nr  more  e  dispera. 
Con  voi  vedette  poi  la  bella  cienu 
Be  V*  accogliesse  marte  in  dispeanza, 
De  si  grave  pesanza 
Traete  U  vostro  eor  ormai  per  Dio, 
Che  non  sla  cosl  rio 
Ver  Talma  vostra  che  ancora  spiera 
Vederia  in  ciel  e  star  nelle  sae  braceia, 
Dmique  spene  di  confortar  vi  piaccia. 

^  AUaeci,  Edit.  JTapoli,  1081,  pi  360. 

"  CcHnfcNt  thee,  comfort  thee,"  ezclaimeth  Love ; 

And  Pity  by  thy  God  a4JQres  thee  "•  rest  :** 

Oh  then  incline  ye  to  such  gentle  prayer ; 

Nor  Reason's  plea  should  ineffectual  prove, 

Who  bids  ye  my  aside  this  dismal  vest : 

For  man  meets  death  through  sadness  and  despair. 

Among  you  ye  have  seen  a  fhce  so  ikir : 

Be  this  m  mortal  mourning  s<Hne  relief. 

And,  for  more  balm  of  grief, 

Rescue  thy  spirit  fh>m  its  heavy  load, 

Remembering  thy  God ; 

And  that  in  heaven  thou  hopest  again  to  share 

In  sight  of  her,  and  with  thine  arms  to  fold : 

Hope  then ;  nor  of  this  comfort  quit  thy  hold. 

To  these,  I  will  add  a  sonnet  by  the  same  writer,  ftom  the 
poems  printed  with  the  Bella  Mano  of  Ginsto  de'  Conti.  Ediz. 
1715,  p.  IffZ. 

lo  vo  dal  ver  la  mia  donna  laudare, 

E  rassembrarla  alia  rosa,  ed  al  giglio. 

Plu  che  Stella  Diana  splende,  e  pare, 

Cib  che  lassu  6  hello  a  lei  somiglio. 
Verdi  rivere  a  lei  rassembro.  Tare, 

Tutto  color  dl  porp<»a,  e  vermiglio, 

Oro,  ed  argento,  e  ricche  gioie  preclare ; 

Medesmo  amor  per  lei  ramna  miglio. 
Falsa  per  via  adoma,  e  si  gentile, 

Onl  bessa  orgoglio,  a  cui  dona  salute, 

K  ft!  dl  WNrtra  fe,  se  n(m  la  orede. 
E  non  le  pub  appressare,  nom  che  sla  vile, 

Anc(Nr  ve  ne  dirb  maggior  vertute, 

Nullo  uom  pub  mal  pensar  finch^  la  vede. 

I  would  fh)m  truth  my  lady's  praise  supply, 
Resembling  her  to  lily  and  to  rose ; 
Brighter  than  morning's  lucid  star  she  shows, 
And  fair  as  that  which  fairest  is  on  high. 

^  For  note,  see  p.  284. 
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Of  worldly  fame  is  but  m  blast  of  #fti(l, 

That  blotip  from  diverso  points^  and  shifts  its  name. 


To  the  blue  wave,  I  liken  her,  and  sky, 
All  eol<Nr  that  with  pink  and  crimson  glows, 
Gold^  silver,  and  rich  stones :  nay,  loveUer  grows 
K*en  love  himself,  when  she  is  standing  by. 

She  passeth  on  so  gracions  and  so  mild, 
Oiw*s  pride  is  qnench'd,  and  one  of  sick  is  well : 
And  they  believe,  who  firom  the  faith  did  err ; 

And  none  may  near  her  come  by  harm  defiled. 
A  mightier  virtue  have  I  yet  to  tell ; 
No  man  may  think  of  evil,  seeing  her. 

Tlie  two  following  sonnets  of  Gnido  Cavalcanti  may  enable 
the  reader  to  form  some  judgment  whether  Dante  had  snffh 
riant  reastm  for  profening  him  to  his  predecessor.  GoinicelU. 

lo  temo  che  la  mia  disawentnra 

Non  facda  si  ch*  io  dico  io  mi  dlspero, 

Perb  ch*  io  sento  nel  cor  un  pensero,     • 

Che  fk  tremar  la  mente  di  paora. 
£  par  ch'  el  diea :  Amor  non  t*assicnra 

In  guisa  ehe  tu  poesa  di  leggieie 

Alia  tua  donaa  si  contare  ii  vero, 

Ohe  morte  non  ti  ponga  in  soa  figonu  , 
Delia  gran  doglia,  che  Tanima  sente, 

Si  parte  dallo  c<nre  an  tal  sospiro 

Che  va  dicendo :  spiritei  foggite ; 
Allor  nail*  nom,  che  sia  pietoso,  miro ; 

Che  consulasse  mia  vita  dolente, 

Dicendo :  spiritei  non  vi  partite. 

Jlnecdota  Literaria  ex  MSS.  Codicibua  entta 
Ediz.  Roma,  (no  year,)  v.  iii.  p.  453. 

I  fear  lest  my  mischance  may  so  prevail, 
That  it  may  make  me  of  myself  despair. 
For,  my  heart  searching,  I  discover  there 
A  thonght  that  makes  the  mind  with  terror  quail. 

It  says,  meseemeth,  "  Love  shall  not  avail 
To  strengthen  thee  so  much,  that  thou  shalt  dare 
Tell  her,  thou  lovest,  thy  passion  or  thy  prayer, 
To  save  from  power  of  death  thy  visage  pale.** 

Through  the  dread  sorrow  that  o'erwhelms  my  soul, 
There  issues  from  my  bosom  such  a  sigh, 
As  nasseth,  crying ;  ''  Spirits,  flee  away.'* 

And  men,  when  I  am  fainting  in  my  dole, 
No  man  so  merciful  there  standeth  by, 
To  comf(»t  me,  and  answer,  "  Spirits,  stay.** 

■ 

Belti  di  donna,  e  di  saccente  core, 

E  cavalieri  armati,  che  sian  gentl,  i 

Cantar  d*augelli,  e  ragicmar  d*amore, 

Adomi  legni  in  mar,  torti  e  correatl : 
Aria  serena,  quando  appar  l*alboie, 

E  bianca  neve  scender  senza  venti, 

Rivera  d'acqna,  e  prato  d*ogni  flare, 

Oru,  e  argento,  azurro  in  omamenti : 
Cib  che  pub  la  beltate,  e  la  valenza 

Delia  mia  donna  In  suo  gentil  coraggio, 

Par  che  raasemtura  vUe  a  chi  cio  guarda. 
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ShifUiig  the  points  blows  9^m.    Shalt  thou  more 
Lhre  in  the  mouths  of  mankind,  if  thy  fle^ 
PaitshiiTell*d  from  thee,  than  if  thou  hadst  died 
Before  the  coral  and  the  pap  were  left  ; 
Or  e*er  some  thousand  years  have  pass'd?  and  that 
Is,  to  eternity  ccHnpared,  a  space 
Briefer  than  is  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
To  the  heaven's  lowest  orb.     He  there,  who  treads 
So  leisurely  before  me,  far  and  wide 
Through  Tuscany  resounded  once  ;  and  now 
.Is  in  Sienna  scarce  with  whispers  named : 
There  was  he  sovereign,  when  destruction  caught 
The  maddening  rage  of  Florence,  in  that  day 
Proud  as  she  now  is  loathsome.     Your  renown 
Is  as  the  herb,  whose  hue  doth  come  and  go ; 
And  his  might  withers  it,  by  whom  it  sprang 
Crude  from  the  lap  of  earth.*'     I  thus  to  him : 
**  True  are  thy  sayings :  to  my  heart  they  breathe 
The  kindly  i^irit  of  meekness,  and  allay 
What  tumors'  rankle  there.     But  who  is  he,    [plied> 
Of  whom  thou  spakest  but  now?"     **  This,"  he  re- 
"  Is  Provenzano.     He  is  here,  because 
He  reach'd,  with  grasp  presumptuous,  at  the  sway 
Of  all  Sienna.     Thus  he  still  hath  gone, 

E  tanto  ha  piu  d'ogni  altra  conoscenza, 
'Q,uanto  lo  Ciel  di  questa  terra  ^  maggio, 
A  simil  di  natura  ben  non  tarda. 
La  Bella  Mano  e  Rime  JitUiche.    Ediz.  Fir.,  1715,  p.  138 

Whatso  is  fair  in  lady's  fkce  or  mind, 
And  gentle  knights  caparison'd  and  gay. 

Singing  of  sweet  birds  unto  love  inclined, 
And  gallant  barks  that  cut  the  watery  way ; 

The  white  snow  falling  without  any  wind, 
The  cloudless  sky  at  break  of  early  day. 

The  crystal  stream,  with  flowers  the  meadow  lined, 
Silver,  and  gold,  and  azure  for  airay : 

To  him  that  sees  the  beauty  and  the  worth 
Whose  power  doth  meet  and  in  my  lady  dwell, 
AH  seem  as  vile,  their  price  and  lustre  gone. 

Ami,  as  the  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth. 
So  she  in  knowledge  doth  each  one  excel, 
Ifot  slow  to  good  in  nature  like  her  own. 

1  He,  perhaps,  is  bom.]    Some  imagine,  with  much  prob- 
ability, that  Dante  here  augurs  the  greatness  of  his  own  po- 
^etical  reputation.     Others  have  absurdly  fancied  that  be 

Erophesies  the  glory  of  Petrarch.    But  Petrarch  was  not  yet 
om.    Lombardi  doubts  whether  it  is  not  spoken  generally 
of  human  vicissitudes, 
s  ffkat  tumors.] 

Apt  words  have  power  to  swage 
The  tiunors  of  a  troubled  mind. 

Milton* t  Samson  Jigonistei 
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Thus  goeth  neyer-regtiii|rp  since  he  died. 

Sach  is  the  acquittance  fender'd  back  of  him» 

Who,  in  the  mortal  life,  too  much  hath  dared.*' 

I  then :  "  If  soul,  that  to  life's  verge  delays 

Repentance,  linger  in  that  lower  space, 

Nor  hither  mount,  (unless  good  prayers  befriend) 

Or  ever*  time,  long  as  it  lived,  be  past ; 

How  chanced  admittance  was  vouchsafed  to  him?^ 

**  When  at  his  glory's  topmost  height,"  said  he, 
**  Respect  of  dignity  all  cast  aside. 
Freely  he  fix'd  him  on  Sienna's  plain, 
A  suitoi^  to  redeem  his  suffering  friend. 
Who  languish'd  in  the  prii^n-house  of  Charles ; 
Nor,  for  his  ssike,  refused  through  every  vein 
To  tremble.     More  I  will  not  say ;  and  dark, 
I  know,  my  words  are ;  but  thy  neighbors  soon' 
Shall  help  thee  to  a  comment  on  the  text. 
This  is  the  work,  that  from  these  limits  freed  him." 


CANTO  XII 

AK6UMENT. 

Dante  being  ^eifed  by  Virgil  to  lock  down  on  the  ground 
which  they  are  treading,  observet  that  It  it  wrooght  over 

1  Or  ever.]  This  line  was  omitted  in  the  former  editions,  as 
Mr.  Lyell  has  pointed  out  to  me. 

*  A  «ttttor.]  Provenzano  Salvani  humbled  himself  so  for 
for  the  sake  of  one  of  his  fUends,  who  was  detained  in  cap- 
tivity by  Charles  I.  of  Sicily,  as  personally  to  supplicate  the 
people  of  Sienna  to  contribnto  the  sum  required  by  the  king 
for  his  ransom :  and  this  act  of  self-abasement  atoned  for  his 
seneral  ambition  and  inride.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Vald 
NBlsa,  wherein  the  Florentines  discomfited  the  Siennese  in 
June,  12G9.  6.  Yillani  relates  some  curious  particulars  of  his 
fate.  "  Messer  Provenzano  Salvani,  the  lonl  and  conductor 
of  the  army,  waa  taken,  and  his  head  cut  off  and  carried 
through  an  the  camp  fixed  upon  a  lance.  And  well  was  ac- 
complished the  {NPophecy  and  revelation  made  to  him  by  the 
Devil  by  way  of  witchcraft,  but  he  understood  it  not;  for 
having  compelled  him  to  answer  how  he  should  succeed  in 
the  said  engagement,  he  told  him  lyinriy:  *Thou  shaltgo^ 
fight,  conquer  not,  die  in  the  battle,  and  Uiy  head  shall  be  &e 
highest  in  the  camp.*  And  he  thought  to  have  the  victory, 
and  from  these  words  thought  to  remain  master  of  all,  and 
noted  not  the  fallacy,  where  he  said  '  conquer  not,  die.*  And 
therefore  it  is  great  folly  to  trust  such  counsel  as  tluit  of  the 
Devil."    Lib.  vU.  cap.  31. 

»  Tkti  neigKbort  soonJ]  "Thou  wilt  know  in  the  time  of 
thy  banishment,  which  is  near  at  hand,  what  it  is  to  stOicit 
favors  of  others,  and  ♦  tremble  through  enery  vein,'  lest  they 
should  be  refu-red  thee." 
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with  imacery  exidbitliig  Turioos  instaiices  of  pride  le- 
eorded  1b  bistonr  and  fiime.  Tbey  leave  the  first  conike, 
•ad  are  ostaered  to  the  next  by  an  angel  who  poUnU  oat 
the  way. 

With  equal  pace,  as  own  in  the  yoke, 
I,  with  that  laden  qxrit,  joumey'd  on, 
Long  aa  the  mild  instructor  suffered  me ; 
But,  when  he  bade  me  quit  him,  and  (woceed, 

iFor  "  Here,"  said  he,  **  behooves  with  sail  and  oan 
Sach  san,  as  best  he  may,  push  on  his  bark'*) 
Uprigbt,  as  one  diqxwed  for  speed,  I  raised 
My  body,  still  in  thought  submissive  bow'd. 

I  now  my  leader's  track  not  loth  pursued ; 
And  each  had  shown  how  light  we  fared  along, 
When  thus  he  wam'd  me :  "  Bend  thine  eyen^t 
For  thou,  to  ease  the  way,  shalt  find  it  good    [down: 
To  ruminate  the  bed  beneath  thy  feet" 
As,  in  memorial  of  the  buried,  drawn 
Upon  earth-level  tombs,  the  sculptured  form 
Of  what  was  <mce,  appears,  (at  sight  whereof 
Tears  often  stream  forth,  by  remembrance  waked, . 
Whose  sacred  stings  the  {Hteous  often  feel) 
So  saw  I  there,  but  with  more  curious  skill 
Of  portraiture  overwrought,  whatever  of  space 
From  forth  the  mountain  stretches.     On  one  part 
Him  I  beheld,  above  all  creatures  erst 
Created  noblest,  lightening  fall  from  heaven : 
On  the  other  side,  with  bolt  celestial  pierced, 
Briareus ;  cumbering  earth  he  lay,  through  dint 
Of  mortal  ice-stroke.    The  Thymbrsean  god,^ 
With  Mars,*  I  saw,  and  Pallas,  round  their  sire, 
Arm'd  still,  and  gazing  on  the  giants'  limbs 
Strewn  o'er  the  ethereal  field.     Nimrod  I  saw ; 
At  foot  of  the  stupendous  work  he  stood. 
As  if  bewilder'd,  looking  on  the  crowd 
Leagued  in  his  proud  attempt  on  Sennaar^s  plain.' 


>  The  7%ymbrtMngod,\    ApoUo. 

8i  modo,  qnem  perhibes,  pater  est  Thymlnraeiu  Apollo. 

Ftr*!.,  George  Iv.  323. 

With  such  a  grace, 
The  giants  that  attempted  to  scale  heaven, 
When  they  lay  dead  on  the  Phlegnean  pledn, 
Mars  did  appear  to  Jove. 
Beaumont  and  FieUher.     The  ProphetesSj  act  11.  sc  3. 

t  Sennaar^s  plain.] 

The  bnilders  snch  of  Babel  on  the  plain 

Of  Sennaar.  MUton,  P.  L.,  b.  IIL  467. 
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O  Niobe !  in  what  a  trance  of  wo 
Thee  I  beheld,  upon  that  highway  drawn, 
Seven  sons  on  either  side  thee  slain.    6  Saul ! 
How  ghastly  didst  thou  lo^,  on  thine  own  sword 
Expiring,  in  Gilboa,  from  tfiat  hour 
Ne'er  visited  with  rain  from  heaven,  or  dew 

O  fond  Arachne  I  thee  I  also  Bsmf 
Half  spider  now,  in  anguish,  crawing  up 
The  unfinish'd  web  thou  weavedst  to  thy  ban* 

0  Rehoboam  !^  here  thy  shape  doth  seem     * 
Lowering  no  more  defiance ;  but  fear-smote, 
With  none  to  chase  him,  in  his  chariot  whirl'd. 

Was  shown  beside  upon  the  solid  floor, 
How  dear  Alcmseon^  forced  his  mother  rate 
That  ornament,  in  evil  hour  received : 
How,  in  the  temple,  on  Sennacherib'  fell 
His  sons,  and  how  a  corpse  they  left  him  there. 
Was  shown  the  scath,  and  cruel  mangling  made 
By  Tomyris*  on  Cyrus,  when  she  cried, 
*'  Blood  thou  didst  thirst  for :  take  thy  fill  of  blood." 
Was  shown  how  routed  in  the  battle  fled 
The  Assyrians,  Holofemes''  slain,  and  e'en 
The  relics  of  the  carnage.     Troy  I  mark'd. 
In  ashes  and  in  caverns.     Oh  !  how  fallen. 
How  abject,  Ilion,  was  thy  semblance  there. 

What  ma^r  of  the  pencil  or  the  style'         [made 
Had  traced  the  shades  and  lines,  that  might  have 
The  subtlest  workman  wonder?     Dead,  the  dead ; 
The  living  seem'd  alive :  with  clearer  view, 
His  eye  beheld  not,  who  beheld  the  truth, 
Than  mine  what  I  did  tread  on,  while  I  went 
Low  bending.     Now  swell  out,  and  with  stifle  necks 
Pass  on,  ye  sons  of  Eve !  veil  not  your  looks. 
Lest  they  descry  the  evil  of  your  path. 

1  noted  not  (so  busied  was  my  thought) 
How  much  we  now  had  circled  of  the  mount ; 


1  O  Rehoboam.]    1  Kings,  zli.  18. 

3  JilcnMcn.]  Virg.,  ^n.,  lib.  vi.  445,  and  Homer,  Od.,  xL  325. 

*  Sennacherib.]   2  Kings,  xiz.  37. 

*  7\>myris.]  Capnt  Cyri  ampatatum  in  utrem  httmano  san- 
guine reple,tam  conjici  Regina  jubet  com  hac  ezprobatione 
cradelitatisj  Satia  te,  inqnit,  sanguine  qnem  sitisti,  cigusque 
insatiabilis  semper  faisti.   Justin.,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

s  Holofemes.]    Judith,  xiii. 

*  What  master  of  the  pencil  or  the  style.] 

inimitable  on  earth 

By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 

MUtony  P.  L.,  b.  Ui.  509. 
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And  of  hb  coarse  yet  more  the  son  iiad  spent ; 
When  he,  who  with  still  wakeful  caution  went, 
Admonish'd  :  *<  Raise  then  up  thy  head :  for  know 
Time  is  not  now  for  9I0W  suspense.    Behold, 
That  way,  an  anrol  hasting  towards  us.    Lo, 
Where  duly  the  sixth  handmaid'  doth  return 
From  service  on  the  day.    Wear  thou,  in  look 
And  gesture,  seefiily  grace  of  reverent  awe ; 
That  gladly  he  may  forward  us  aloft. 
Consider  that  this  day  ne'er  dawns  again." 

Time's  loss  he  had  so  often  wam'd  me  'gainst, 
I  could  not  miss  the  scope  at  which  he  aim'd. 

The  goodly  shape  approach'd  us,  snowy  white 
In  vesture,  and  with  visage  casting  streams 
Of  tremulous  lustre  like  the  matin  star. 
His  arms  he  open'd,  then  his  wings ;  and  spake : 
"  Onward !  the  steps,  behold,  are  near ;  and  now 
The  ascent  is  without  difficulty  gain'd." 

A  scanty  few  are  they,  who,  when  they  hear 
Such  tidings,  hasten.     O,  ye  race  of  men  ! 
Though  bom  to  soar,  why  suJSer  ye  a  wind 
So  slight  to  baffle  ye  ?    He  led  us  on 
Where  the  rock  parted  ;  here,  against  my  front. 
Did  beat  his  wings ;  then  promised  I  should  fare 
In  safety  on  my  way.     As  to  ascend 
That  steep,  upon  whose  brow  the  chapel  stands,* 
(O'er  Rubaconte,  looking  lordly  down 
On  the  well -guided  city*)  up  the  right 
The  impetuous  rise  is  broken  by  the  steps 
Carved  in  that  did  and  simple  age,  when  still 
The  registry*  and  label  rested  safe ; 
Thus  is  the  acclivity  relieved,  which  here, 
Precipitous,  from  the  other  circuit  falls : 
But,  on  each  hand,  the  tall  clifT  presses  close. 

As,  entering,  there  we  tum'd,  voices,  in  strain 
Inefiable,  sang :  "  Blessed'  sae  the  poor 


1  TTu  sixth  handmaid.]   Ck>mpare  Canto  xxH.  116. 

•  The  chapel  stands.]  The  church  of  San  Miniato  in  FIw 
ence,  situated  on  a  height  that  overlooks  the  Amo,  where  it 
is  crossed  by  the  bridge  Rubaconte,  so  called  from  Messer 
Rubaconte  da  Mandella,  of  Milan,  chief  magistrate  of  Flor- 
ence, by  whom  the  bridge  was  founded  in  1237.  See  6.  Vil- 
lani,  lib.  vi.  cap.  27. 

*  The  well-guided  city.]    This  is  said  ironically  of  Florence. 
^  The  registry.]    In  allusion  to  certain  instances  of  fraud 

committea  in  Etentc's  time  with  respect  to  the  public  acconnti 
and  measures.    Bee  Paradise,  Canto  xvi.  103. 

s  Blessed.]    ''  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  fat  thein  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.**    Jiiatth.  v.  3. 
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In  spirit."    Ah !  how  far  unl^  to  these 

The  straits  of  hell :  here  songs  to  usher  us, 

There  shrieks  of  wo.    We  climb  the  holy  staire : 

And  lighter  to  myself  by  far  I  seem'd 

Than  on  the  plain  before ;  whence  thus  I  spake : 

"  Say,  master,  of  what  heavy  thing  have  I 

Been  lighten'd ;  that  scarce  au^t  the  sense  of  Uul 

Affects  me  journeying?''    He  in  few  replied: 

"  When  sin's  broad  characters,^  that  yet  remam 

Upon  thy  temples,  though  well  nigh  efiaced, 

Shall  be,  as  one  is,  all  clean  razed  out ; 

Then  shall  thy  feet  by  heartiness  of  will 

Be  so  o'ercome,  they  not  alone  shaU  feel 

No  sense  of  labor,  but  delight  much  more 

Shall  wait  them,  urged  along  their  upward  way." 

Then  like  to  one,  upon  whose  head  is  placed 
Somewhat  he  deems  not  of,  but  from  the  becks 
Of  others,  as  they  pass  him  by ;  his  hand 
Lends  therefore  help  to  assure  him,  searches,  finds. 
And  well  performs  such  office  as  the  eye 
Wants  power  to  execute  ;  so  stretching  forth 
The  fingers  of  my  right  hand,  did  I  find 
Six  only  of  the  letters,  which  his  sword, 
Who  bare  the  keys,  had  traced  upon  my  brow. 
The  leader,  as  he  mark'd  mine  action,  smiled. 


CANTO   XIII.     • 

ARGUMENT. 

They  gain  the  second  cornice,  where  the  sin  of  envy  is 
purged;  and  having  {N'oceeded  a  little  to  the  right,  ttiey 
hear  voices  nttered  by  invisible  spirits  recounting  &mou8 
examples  of  charity,  and  next  behold  the  shades,  or  souls, 
of  the  envious  clad  in  sackcloth,  and  having  their  eyes 
sewed  up  with  an  iron  thread.  Among  these  Dante  finds 
Sapia,  a  Siennese  lady,  from  whom  he  learns  the  cause  of 
her  being  there. 

We  reach'd  the  summit  of  the  scale,  and  stood 
Upon  the  second  buttress  of  that  mount 
Which  healeth  him  who  climbs.    A  cornice  there, 
Like  to  the  former,  girdles  round  the  hill ; 
Save  that  its  arch,  with  sweep  less  ample,  bends. 

Shadow,  nor  unage  there,  is  seen :  all  smooth 

1  Sill's  broad  characters^}  Of  the  seven  P*8,  that  denoted 
the  same  number  of  sins  rfeccata)  whereof  he  was  to  be 
cleansed,  (see  Canto  ix.  100,)  the  first  had  now  vanished  in 
consequence  of  his  having  passed  4he  place  where  the  sin  of 
INTide,  the  chief  of  them,  was  ex{Aated. 
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The  rampart  mad  the  path,  reflectixig  naught 
Bot  the  rock's  sullen  hue.    **  If  here  we  wait. 
For  aome  to  qoettion,"  said  the  bard,  **  I  fear 
Oar  choice  may  haply  meet  too  long  delay." 

Then  fixedly  upon  the  sun  his  eyes 
He  fosten'd ;  made  his  ri^t  the  central  point 
From  whence  to  more ;  and  tum'd  the  left  aside. 
**  O  pleasant  light,  my  confidence  and  hope ! 
Condaot  m  thou,"  he  cried,  "  <m  this  new  way. 
Where  now  I  venture ;  leading  to  the  bourn 
We  seek.    The  univenal  world  to  thee 
Owes  warmth  and  lustre.     If  ^  no  other  cause 
Forbid,  thy  beams  should  ever  be  our  guide." 

Far,  as  is  measured  for  a  mile  on  earth. 
In  brief  space  had  we  journey'd ;  such  prompt  will 
Impell'd  ;  and  towards  us  flying,  now  were  heard 
Spirits  invisible,  who  courteously 
Unto  love's  table  bade  the  weU^ime  guest 
The  voice,  that  first  flew  by,  call'd  forth  aloud, 
**  They  have  no  wine ;"'  so  on  behind  us  pass'd, 
Those  sounds  reiterating,  nor  yet  lost 
In  the  faint  distance,  when  another  came 
Crying,  "  I  am  Orestes,"*  and  alike 
Wing'd  its  fleet  way.     "  O  father !"  I  exclaim'd, 
"  What  tongues  are  these  ?"  and  as  I  queetion'd,  lo ! 
A  third  exclaiming,  **  Love  ye  those  have  wrong'd 
you."*  [scourge' 

"  This   circuit,"   said   my  teacher,   "  knots   the 
For  envy ;  and  the  cords  are  therefore  drawn 
By  charity's  correcting  hand.     The  curb 
Is  of  a  harsher  sound ;  as  thou  shalt  hear 
(If  I  deem  rightly)  ere  thou  reach  the  pass. 
Where  pardon  sets  them  free.     But  fix  thine  eyes 
Intently  through  the  air ;  and  thou  shalt  see 
A  multitude  before  thee  seated,  each 
Along  the  shelving  grot."     Then  more  than  erst 

I  If.]  "  Unless  there  be  some  urgent  necessity  for  travelling 
by  night,  the  day-light  should  be  preferred  for  that  purpose." 

3  Thmfhaveno  wine.]  John  ii.  3.  These  words  of  the  Vir- 
gin are  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  charity.  .^^ 

*  Orestes.]    Alluding  to  his  friendship  with  Pylades. 

*  Love  ye  those  have  torong'd  you.]  "  But  I  say  unto  yon, 
Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefolly  use 
you,  and  persecute  you."    Matt.  v.  44. 

<^  The  scowrge.]  *'  The  chastisement  of  envy  consists  in 
hearing  exam^es  of  the  opposite  virtue,  charity.  As  a  curb 
and  restraint  on  this  vice,  you  will  presently  hear  very  dif- 
ferent sounds,  those  of  threatening  and  {mnishment." 
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I  oped  mine  eyea ;  bef(»e  me  view'd ;  and  saw 
Shadows  with  gannents  dark  as  was  the  rock ; 
And  when  we  pass'd  a  little  forth,  I  heard 
A  crying,  "  Blessed  Mary !  pray  for  as, 
Michael  and  Peter !  all  ye  saintly  host !" 

I  do  not  think  there  w&lks  on  earth  this  day 
Man  so  rraaaorseleas,  that  he  had  not  yeittn*d 
With  pity  at  the  sight  that  next  I  saw. 
Mine  eyes  a  load  of  soirow  teem'd,  when  now 
I  stood  so  near  them,  that  their  semblances 
Game  dearly  to  my  view.    Of  sackcloth  vile 
Their  covering  seem'd ;  and,  on  his  shoulder,  one 
Did  stay  another,  leaning ;  and  all  lean'd 
Against  the  cliff.     E'en  thus  the  blind  and  poor. 
Near  the  confossionals,  to  crave  an  alms. 
Stand,  each  his  head  upon  his  fellow's  sunk ; 
So  most  to  stir  compassion,  not  by  sound 
Of  words  alone,  but  that  which  moves  not  less, 
The  sight  of  misery.     And  as  never  beam 
Of  noon-day  visiteth  the  eyeless  man. 
E'en  so  was  heaven  i^  ni^ard  unto  these 
Of  his  faur  light :  for,  through  the  orbs  of  all, 
A  thread  of  wire,  impiercing,  knits  them  up. 
As  for  the  taming  oi  a  haggard  hawk. 

It  were  a  wnmg,  methoi^t,  to  pass  and  look 
On  (^ers,  yet  myself  the  while  unseen. 
To  my  sage  counsel  therefore  did  I  turn. 
He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  mute  appeal, 
Nor  waited  for  my  questioning,  but  said : 
"  Speak ;  and  be  brief,  be  subtile  in  thy  words." 

On  that  part  of  the  cornice,  whence  no  rim 
Engarlands  its  ste^  fall,  did  Virgil  come ; 
On  the  other  side  me  were  the  ^»irits,  their  cheeks 
Bathing  devout  with  penitential  tears, 
That  through  the  dread  impalement  forced  a  way. 

I  tum'd  me  to  them,  and  "  O  shades !"  said  I, 
**  Assured  that  to  your  eyes  unveil'd  shall  shine 
The  lofty  light,  sole  object  of  your  wish, 
So  may  heaven's  grace^  clear  whatsoe'er  of  foam 

1  So  maf  heaneiCa  grace.] 

Be  tosto  grazia  dsolva  le  schitmie 
Di  vostra  coscienza,  si  che  chiaro 
Per  esse  icaula  delta  mente  11  finme. 

This  is  a  fine  moral,  and  finely  expressed.  Unless  the  con- 
seience  be  cleared  fhm  its  Impurity,  which  it  can  only  tho- 
looghiy  be  by  aalnflaence  ftom  above,  the  mind  itself  cannot 
act  freely  and  clearly.  **  If  ye  wiU  do  his  will,  ye  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine.*' 
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Floats  turbUl  on  the  conscience,  that  thenceforth 

The  stream  of  mind  roll  limpid  from  its  source ; 

As  ye  declare  (for  so  shall  ye  impart 

A  boon  I  dearly  prize)  if  any  soul 

Of  Latiom  dwell  among  ye :  and  perchance 

That  soul  may  profit,  if  I  learn  so  much." 

"  My  brother !  we  are,  each  one,  citizens 
Of  one  true  city.'    Any,  thou  wouldst  say. 
Who  lived  a  stranger  in  Italians  land.'* 

So  heard  I  answering,  as  appeared,  a  voice 
That  onward  came  some  space  from  whence  I  stood. 

A  spirit  I  noted,  in  whose  look  was  mark'd 
Expectance.    Ask  ye  how  7     The  chin  was  raised 
As  in  one  reft  of  sight     "  Spirit,"  said  I, 
"  Who  for  thy  rise  art  tutoring,  (if  thou  be 
That  which  didst  answer  to  me)  or  by  place, 
Or  name,  disclose  thyself,  that  I  may  know  thee." 

"  I  was,"  it  answer'd,  "  of  Sienna :  here 
I  cleanse  away  with  these  the  evil  life. 
Soliciting  with  tears  that  He,  who  is. 
Vouchsafe  him  to  us.     Though  Sapia*  named, 
In  sapience  I  excell'd  not;  gadder  far 
Of  other's  hurt,  than  of  the  good  befell  me. 
That  thou  mayst  own  I  now  deceive  thee  not. 
Hear,  if  my  folly  were  not  as  I  speak  it. 
When  BOW  my  years  sloped  waning  down  the  arch. 
It  so  bechanced,  my  fellow-citizens 
Near  CoUe  met  their  enemies  in  the  field ; 
And  I  pray'd  God  to  grant  what  He  had  will'd.* 
There  were  they  vanquish*d,  and  betook  themselves 
Unto  the  bitter  passages  of  flight.  j 
I  meu-k'd  the  hunt ;  and  waxing  out  of  bounds                    i 
In  gladness,  lifted  up  my  shameless  brow,                            I 
And,  like  the  merlin^  cheated  by  a  gleam, 
— — ■  1 

*  Citizens  I 

Of  one  true  city.]    "  For  here  we  have  no  contlaiiing  city,  j 

bnt  we  seek  one  to  come.*'    Heb.  xiii.  14. 

>  Sapia.]    A  lady  of  Sienna,  who  living  in  exile  at  Colle,  ' 

was  so  overjoyed  at  a  defeat  which  her  conntryroen  sustained 
near  that  place,  that  she  declared  nothing  uMMre  was  wanting  I 

to  make  her  die  contented.     The  Latin  annotaior  on  the  | 

Monte  Cassino  MS.  says  of  this  lady :  "  fdit  uxor  D.  Clnli  de  ' 

Pigezo  de  Senis.**  L 

'  JlTtd  Tpray*d  God  to  grant  what  He  had  mlPd.]    That  her  < 

countrymen  should  be  defeated  in  battle.  ' 

*  The  merlin.]    The  story  of  the  merlin  is,  that  having  I 
been  indnc«d  by  a  gleam  of  fine  weather  in  the  winter  to 
escape  from  his  master,  he  was  soon  oppressed  by  the  rigor 

of  the  season. 
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Cried,  *  It  is  over.     Heaven !  I  fear  thee  not ' 

Upon  my  verge  of  life  I  wish'd  for  peace 

With  God ;  nor  yet  repentance  had  supplied 

What  I  did  laclt  of  doty,  were  it  not 

The  hermit  Piero,*  touched  with  charity, 

In  his  devout  oraisons  thought  on  me. 

But  who  art  thou  that  question'st  oi  our  state. 

Who  go'st,  as  I  believe,  with  lids  unclosed. 

And  breathest  in  thy  talk  ?" — "  Mme  eyes,"  said  I, 

"  May  yet  be  here  ta'en  from  me  ;  but  not  long ; 

For  they  have  not  o^Bukddd  grievously 

With  envious  glances.     But  the  wo  beneath* 

Urges  my  soul  with  more  exceeding  dread. 

That  nether  load  already  weighs  me  down." 

She  thijs :  *'  Who  then,  among  us  here  aloft, 
Hath  brought  thee,  if  thou  weenest  to  return  V* 

"  He,"  answer'd  I, "  who  standeth  mute  beside  me. 
I  live  :  of  me  ask  therefore,  chosen  qiirit ! 
If  thou  decdre  I  yonder  yet  diould  move    . 
For  thee  my  mortal  feet"—"  Oh  I"  she  replied, 
"  This  is  so  strange  a  thing,  it  is  great  sign 
That  God  doth  love  thee.    Therefore  with  thy  prayer 
Sometime  assist  me :  and,  by  that  I  crave. 
Which  most  thou  covetest,  that  if  thy  feet 
E'er  tread  on  Tuscan  soil,  thou  save  my  fame 
Amongst  my  kindred.     Them  dialt  thou  behold 
With  that  vain  multitude,'  who  set  their  hope 
On  Telamone^s  haven ;  tiiere  to  fail 
Confounded,  more  than  when  the  fancied  stream 
They  sought,  of  Dian  call'd :  but  they,  who  lead** 
Their  navies,  more  than  ruin'd  hopes  shall  mourn."  ^ 

1  The  hermit  Piero.]  Piero  Petttnagno,  a  holy  hennh  of 
Florence. 

>  The  too  beneath^}  Dante  felt  that  he  was  much  more 
subject  to  the  sin  of  pride,  than  to  that  <^  envy ;  and  this  is 
just  what  we  should  have  concluded  of  a  mind  such  as  his. 

s  That  vain  multitude.}  The  Siennese.  See  Heil,  c.  xzix. 
118.  **  Their  acquisition  of  Telamcme,  a  seaport  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Maremma^  has  led  them  to  ctmceive  hopes  of 
bec<Mning  a  naval  power :  but  this  scheme  will  nove  as  chi- 
merical as  their  former  plan  for  the  discovery  of  a  sulytena- 
neons  stream  nnder  their  city."  Why  they  gave  the  appel- 
lation of  Diana  to  the  imagined  stream,  Ventori  says  he 
leaves  it  to  the  antiqnaries  of  Sienna  to  coqjectore. 

*  They,  who  lead.]  The  Latin  note  to  the  Monte  Casslno 
MS.  informs  ns,  that  those  who  v/ere  to  command  the  fleets 
of  the  Siennese,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  a  naval  power, 
lost  their  lives  dnrim  their  emidoyment  at  Teutmone,  tluocigh 
the  pestilent  air  of  the  Marenmia,  which  lies  near  tiurt  ^aee. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Oar  Poet  on  this  Mcond  cornice  findt  also  the  soals  of  Gaido 
del  Duca  of  Brettinorot  and  RInieri  da  Calboli  of  Romagna ; 
the  latter  of  whom,  heaiinc  that  he  comes  fh>m  the  banks 
of  the  Amo,  Invel^s  against  the  degeneracy  of  all  those 
who  dwell  in  the  cities  visited  by  that  stream ;  and  tbe 
former,  in  like  manner,  against  the  inhabitants  of  Ro- 
magna. On  leaving  these,  oar  Poets  hear  voices  rec<»rding 
noted  instances  of  envy. 

**  Sat,'  who  is  he  around  onr  mocmtain  winds. 
Or  ever  death  has  pruned  his  wing  for  flight ; 
That  opes  his  eyes,  and  covers  them  at  vnU  7** 

**  I  Imow  not  who  he  is,  but  know  thus  much  ; 
He  comes  not  singly.     Do  thou  ask  of  him. 
For  thou  art  nearer  to  him ;  and  take  heed. 
Accost  him*  gently,  so  that  he  may  speak." 

Thus  on  the  right  two  spirits,  bending  each 
Toward  the  otiier,  talk'd  of  me  ;  then  both 
Addressing  me,  their  faces  backward  Iean*d, 
And  thus  the  one*  began :  *'  O  soul,  who  yet 
Pent  in  the  body,  tendest  towards  the  sky ! 
For  charity,  we  pray  thee,  comfort  us  ; 
Recounting  whence  thou  comest,  and  who  thou  art : 
For  thou  dost  make  us,  at  the  favour  shown  thee. 
Marvel, 'as  at  a  thing  that  ne'er  hath  been." 

"  There  stretches  through  the  midst  of  Tuscany," 
I  straight  began,  "  a  brooklet,^  whose  well-head 
Springs  up  in  Falterona  ;  with  bis  race 
Not  satisfied,  when  he  some  hundred  miles 
fiath  measured.     From  his  banks  bring  I  this  frame. 

1  Say.]  The  two  spirits  who  thus  speak  to  each  other  are, 
Guldo  dei  Dnca  of  Brettinoro,  and  Rinieri  da  Calboli  of-Ro- 
magna. 

3  ^eeost  him.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that'the  I^tin  an- 
notator  on  the  Monte  Cassino  MS.  agrees  with  Landino  in 
reading  "  a  colo,**  instead  of  '*  accolo,**  and  interprets  it  as  he 
does:  "Nil  aliud  vnlt  anctor  dicere  de  colo,  nisi  quod  com 
interroget  ita  dulclter  ut  respondeat  (sic)  earn  ad  colum,  Id 
est  qnod  tantum  respondeat  auctor  els  quod  animus  eorum 
remaneat  In  qulete  et  non  in  suspenso."  "  The  authw  means 
to  say,  that  the  spirit  should  interrogate  him  courteously, 
that  he  may  return  such  an  answer  as  shall  put  a  period  to 
their  suspense."  Still  I  have  retained  my  translation  of  the 
common  reading  generally  supposed  to  be  put  by  syncope  tat 
"  accf»glilo,*'  "  accost  him." 

*  The  one.]    Guido  del  Duca. 

4  A  brooklet.]  The  Arno,  that  rises  in  Falterona,  a  moun- 
tain in  the  Apcnnine.  Its  course  is  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  according  to  6.  Villani,  who  traces  it  accurately. 
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To  tell  you  who  I  am  were  words  nunpent : 
For  yet  my  name  scarce  somids  on  rumor's  lip.*' 

"  If  well  I  do  incorporate  with  my  thought 
The  meaning  of  thy  speech/'  said  he,  who  first 
Address'd  me,  "  thou  dost  speak  of  Amo's  wave." 

To  whom  the  other  :*  **  Why  hath  he  conceal'd 
The  title  of  that  river,  as  a  man 
Doth  of  some  horrible  thing  ?"     The  spirit,  who 
Thereof  was  question'd,  did  acquit  him  thus : 
"  I  know  not:  but  'tis  fitting  well  the  name 
Should  perish  of  that  vale ;  for  from  the  source,* 
Where  teems  so  plenteously  the  Alpine  steep 
Maim'd  of  Pelorus,*  (that  doth  scarcely  pass^ 
Beyond  that  limit,)  «yen  to  the  point 
Where  unto  ocean  is  restored  what  heaven  [streams, 
Drains  ftotn  the  exhaustless  store  for  all  earth's 
Throughout  the  space  is  virtue  worried  down, 
As  't  were  a  snake,  by  all,  for  mortal  foe ; 
Or  through  disastrous  influence  on  the  place. 
Or  else  distortien  of  misguided  wills 
That  custom  goads  to  evil :  whence  in  those, 
The  dwellers  in  that  miserable  vale, 
Nature  is  so  transform'd,  it  seems  as  they 
Had  shared  of  Circe's  feeding.     'Midst  brute  swine* 
Worthier  of  acorns  than  of  other  food 
Created  for  man's  use,  he  shapeth  first 
His  obscure  way ;  then,  sloping  onward,  finds 
CuiB,"  snarlers  more  in  spite  than  power,  from  whom 
He  turns  with  scorn  aside  :  still  journeying  down, 
By  how  much  more  the  cursed  and  luckless  foss'' 
Swells  out  to  largeness,  e'en  so  much  it  finds  * 

Dogs  turning  into  wolves.^     Descending  still 

1  The  other.]    Rinieri  da  Calboli. 

>  Prom  the  source.]  "  From  the  rise  of  the  Arno  in  that 
•  Alpine  steep,'  the  Apennine,  from  whence  Pelorus  in  Sicily 
was  torn  by  a  convnlsion  of  the  earth,  even  to  the  point 
where  the  same  river  unites  its  waters  to  the  ocean,  Virtoe 
is  persecuted  by  all." 

»  Maivt'd  of  Pelorus.]  Vlrg.,  iEn.,  lib.  iii.  414.  Lucan, 
Phars.,  lib.  iii.  438. 

A  hill 

Tom  from  Pelorus.  MUton,  P.  X,.,  b.  i.  232. 

*  That  doth  scarcely  pass.]  "  Pelorus  is  in  few  places  higher 
than  Falterona,  where  the  Arno  springs."  Lombardi  explains 
this  differently,  and,  I  think,  erroneonsly. 

^  *  Midst  brute  swine.^   The  people  or  Casentino. 

'  Curs.]  The  Arno  leaves  Arezzo  about  four  miles  to  the 
left. 

^  Fhss.]    So  in  his  anger  he  terms  the  Arno. 

^  Wolves.]    The  Florenthies. 
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Through  yti  mate  hoUow  edtUoi»  next  he  meeto 

A  nf^  of  fezM,'  lo  replete  with  craft, 

They  do  not  fear  that  skill  can  master  it 

Nor  will  I  ceaae  becanee  my  words  are  heaicP 

By  other  ears  than  thine.    It  shall  be  well 

For  this  man»'  if  he  keep  in  memory 

What  from  no  erring  spirit  I  reveaL 

Lo !  I  behold  thy  grandson,*  that  becomes 

A  hunter  of  those  wolves,  upon  the  shore 

Of  the  fierce  stream ;  and  cows  them  all  with  dread. 

Their  flesh,  yet  liring,  sets  he  up  to  sale. 

Then,  like  an  aged  Iwast,  to  slaughter  dooms. 

Many  of  life  he  reaves,  himself  of  worth 

And  goodly  estimation.    Smear'd  with  gore, 

Mark  how  he  issues  from  the  nu^ul  wood ; 

Leaving  such  havoc,  that  in  thousand  years 

It  spre^  not  to  prime  lustihood  again." 

As  one,  who  tidings  hears  of  wo  to  come, 
Changes  his  looks  perturbed,  from  whate'er  part 
The  peril  grasp  him  ;  so  beheld  I  change 
That  spirit,  who  had  tum'd  to  listen ;  struck 
With  sadness,  soon  as  he  had  caught  the  word. 

His  visage,  and  the  other's  speech,  did  raise 
De«re  in  me  to  know  the  names  <^  both ; 
Whereof,  with  meek  entreaty,  I  inquired. 

The  shade,  who  late  addressed  me,  thus  resumed : 
"  Thy  wish  imports,  that  I  vouchsafe  to  do 
For  thy  sake  what  thou  wilt  not  do"  for  mine. 
But,  since  God's  wiQ  is  that  so  largely  shine 
His  grace  in  thee,'  I  will  be  liberal  too. 
Qxiido  of  Duca  know  then  that  I  am. 
Envy  so  parch'd  my  blood,  that  had  I  seen 
A  fellow-man  made  joyous,  thou  hadst  mark'd 
A  livid  paleness  overspread  my  cheek. 
Such  harvest  reap  I  of  the  seed  I  sow'd. 
O  man !  why  place'  thy  heart  where  there  doth  need 
Exclusion  of  participants  in  good? 


1  Faxes.]    The  Pisans. 

3  My  words  are  heard.\  It  should  be  recollected  thatGuido 
still  addresses  himself  to  Rinieri. 

s  For  this  man.]  "  For  Dante,  who  has  told  us  that  he 
comes  from  the  banks  of  Amo/* 

4  Thy  grandson.]  Fnlcieri  da  Calboli,  grandson  'Of  Rinieri 
da  Calbou  who  is  here  spoken  to.  The  atrocities  predicted 
came  to  pass  in  1902.    See  G.  Villani,  lib.  viii.  c.  59. 

*  What  thou  wilt  not  do.]  Dante  halving  declined  telling 
him  his  name.    See  v.  22. 

*  Why  place.]  This  will  be  explained  in  the  ensuing  Canta 
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This  is  Rinieri's  spirit ;  this,  the  boast 
And  honor  of  the  house  of  Calboli ; 
Where  of  his  worth  no  heritage  remains. 
Nor  his  the  only  blood,  that  hath  been  stripped, 
('Twixt  Po,  the  mount,  the  Reno,  and  the  shore^) 
Of  all  that  truth  or  fancy*  asks  for  bliss: 
But,  in  those  limits,  such  a  growth  has  sprung 
Of  rank  and  venom'd  roots,  as  long  would  mock 
Slow  culture's  toil.    Where  is  good  Lizio  ?•  where 
Manardi,  Traversaro,  and  Carpigna?^ 
O  bastard  slips  of  old  Romagna's  line ! 
When  in  Bologna  the  low  artisan,* 
And  in  Faenza  yon  Bemardin'  sprouts, 
A  gentle  cion  from  ignoble  stem. 
Wonder  not,  Tuscan,  if  thou  see  me  weep. 
When  I  recall  to  mjnd  those  once  loved  names, 
Guide  of  Prata,^  and  of  Azzo  him^ 

1 '  Twixt  Po^  the  mounts  the  Renoy  and  the  shore.]  The  bouB- 
daries  of  Romagna. 

«  Fancy.]  "  Trastullo.**  Quadrlo,  in  the  notes  on  the  sec- 
ond of  the  Salmi  Penitenziali  of  oar  author,  understands  this 
in  a  higher  sense,  as  meaning  that  joy  which  results  from  an 
easy  and  constant  practice  of  virtue.  See  Opere  di  Dante, 
Zatta  ediz.  torn.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  193.  And  he  is  followed  by 
Lombardi. 

*  Lizio.]  Lizio  da  Valbona  introduced  into  Boccaccio's 
Decameron,  G.  V.  N.  4. 

*  JUanardiy  Traversaro,  and  Carpi^na.]  Arrigo  Manardi  of 
Faenza,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Brettinoro ;  Pier  Traversaro,  lord 
of  Ravenna ;  and  Guido  di  Carpigna  of  Montefeltro. 

*  In  Bologna  the  low  artisan.]  One  who  had  been  a  me- 
chanic, named  Lambertaccio,  arrived  at  almost  supreme 
power  in  Bologna. 

Quando  in  Bologna  un  FalNro  si  ralligna : 
Cluando  in  Faenza  un  Bemardin  di  Fosco. 

The  pointing  and  the  marginal  note  of  the  Monte  Cassino 
MS.  entirely  change  the  sense  of  these  two  lines.  There  is  a 
mark  of  interrogation  added  to  each ;  and  by  way  of  answer 
to  twth  there  is  written,  "  Q,uasi  dicat  numquam.*'  Fabro  is 
made  a  poper  name,  and  it  b  said  of  him :  "  Iste  fuit  Qoni. 
Faber  de  Lambertaciis  de  Bononia;"  and  Benvenuto  da 
Imoia  calls  him  *'Nobilis  Miles."  I  have  not  ventured  to 
alter  the  translation  so  as  to  make 'it  accord  with  this  inte^ 
pretation,  as  it  must  have  been  done  in  the  face,  I  believe, 
of  nearly  all  the  editions,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  silence  of  Lombardi,  of  the  MSS.  also  which  that 
commentator  had  consulted.  But  those,  who  wish  to  see 
more  on  the  subject,  are  referred  to  Monti's  Proposta,  tom.  ill. 
p'*>  2,  under  the  word  "  Rallignare." 

"  Yon  Bemardin.]  Bemanlin  di  Fosco,  a  man  of  low  ori* 
gin,  but  great  talents,  who  governed  at  Faenza. 

"*  Prata.]    A  place  between  Faenza  and  Ravenna. 

B  Of  Alio  4m.]  Ugotino,  of  the  Ubaldini  family  in  Tus- 
cany. 
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That  dwelt  with  vm  ^  TignoM*  and  hk  troop,  I 

With  Travenaro'a  hoiwe  and  Anaata^*s,* 

(Each  race  ditherited ;)  and  beside  theee. 

The  ladies*  and  the  knights,  the  toils  and  ease, 

That  witch'd  us  into  love  and  courtesy  f 

Where  now  sueh  malice  feigns  in  recreant  hearts. 

O  Brettinofo  .**  wherefore  tarriest  still, 

1  mtk  utJ]  Lombardl  elaims  the  reading,  "  nosco,**  instead 
of  **  vosco,"  **  with  as,**  instead  of"  with  yon,**  for  his  fevor- 
ite  edition ;  bat  it  U  also  in  Landino*«  of  1468. 

<  Tign0»0.]    Pederigo  Tignoso  of  Rimini. 

*  7Va«er«ar»*«  knue  and  JtnasUigi***.]   Two  noble  fionilies  i 
o(  Ravenna.    See  v.  100.    She,  to  whom  I^den  has  given 
the  name  of  Honoria,  in  the  foble  so  admirably  paraphrased 
ftom  Boccaccio,  was  of  the  fbrmer :  her  lover  and  the  spectre 
were  of  the  Anastagi  fiunily.    See  Canto  xxviii.  90.                                   | 

*  The  Udif,  4«.]  ) 

Le  donne,  e  i  cavalier,  gli  aflhnni,  e  gli  agi 
Che  ne  *nvogUava  am<He  e  cortesiL 

These  two  lines  express  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry.  "  Agi** 
is  understood,  by  the  commentators  whom  I  have  consulted, 
to  mean  "  the  ease  inrocared  for  others  by  the  exertions  of 
knight-errantry.**  But  surely  it  signifies  the  altematimi  of 
ease  with  labor.  Venturi  is  of  opinion  that  the  opening  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso — 

Le  donne,  1  cavalier,  Tarme,  gli  ammi, 
Le  cortesie,  l*audaci  imiurese  io  canto, 
originates  in  this  passage. 

*  CowrUsy.']  "  Cortesia  e  onestade,**  bcjc.  Convito,  p.  65. 
''Courtesy  and  honor  are  all  one;  and  because  anciently 
virtue  and  good  manners  were  usual  in  courts,  as  the  con- 
trary now  is,  this  term  was  derived  from  thence :  courtesy 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  custom  of  courts ;  which  word,  if  it 
were  now  taicen  from  courts,  especially  those  of  Italy,  would 
be  no  other  than  turpitude,**  '*  turpezxa.** 

Courtesy, 

Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 

With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapstry  halls 

And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named, 

And  yet  is  most  pretended.  Milton^  Comus. 

Marino  has  exceeded  his  usual  extravagance  in  his  play 
on  this  word. 

Ma  come  pub  vero  diletto  1  b  cxmm 
Vera  quiete  altrui  donar  la  Corte  1 
lie  di^  la  Cortesia  del  proprio  nome 
Solo  il  principio,  il  fine  ha  della  Morte. 

Jidoney  c.  ix.  st.  77. 

«  O  Brettinoro.]  A  beautifltlly  situated  castle  in  Romagna, 
the  hospitable  residence  of  nnido  del  Dnca,  who  is  here 
speaking.  Landino  relates,  that  there  were  several  of  this 
family,  who,  when  a -stranger  arrived  among  them,  con- 
tended with  one  another  by  whom  he  should  be  entertained  * 
and  that  in  order  to  end  this  dispute,  they  set  up  a  pillar 
with  as  many  rings  as  there  were  fathers  of  fiunilies  among 


Sbs 
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Since  forth  of  thee  thy  family  hath  gone» 
And  many,  hating  evil,  join'd  their  steps?  . 
Well  doeth  he,  that  bids  his  iine'age  cease, 
Bagnacavailo  ;*  Castracaro  ill, 
And  Conio  worse,'  who  care  to  propagate 
A  race  of  Counties*  from  such  blood  as  thein 
Well  shall  ye  also  do,  Pagani,^  then 
When  from  among  you  hies  your  demon  child ; 
Not  so  howe'er,^  that  thenceforth  there  remain 
True  proof  of  what  ye  were.     O  Hugolin,* 
Thou  spmqg  of  Fantolini's  line !  thy  name 
Is  safe :  smce  none  is  look'd  for  after  thee 
To  cloud  its  lustre,  warping  from  thy  stock. 
But,  Tuscan !  go  thy  ways ;  for  now  I  take 
Far  more  delight  in  weeping,  than  in  words. 
Such'"  pity  for  your  sakes  hath  wrung  my  heart." 
We  knew  those  gentle  spirits,  at  parting,  heard 
Our  steps.    Their  silence  therefore,  of  our  way. 
Assured  us.     Soon  as  we  had  quitted  them, 
Advancing  onward,  lo !  a  voice,  that  seemM 

them,  a  ring  being  assigned  to  each,  and  that  accordingly  as 
a  stranger  on  his  arrival  hung  his  horse's  bridle  on  one  or 
other  of  these,  he  became  his  guest  to  whom  the  ring  be- 
longed. 

1  BagnaeavaUo.]    A  castle  between  Imola  and  Ravenna. 

•  ■  Cmttraemro  tU, 
^nd  Conio  worse.)    Both  in  R<miagna. 

*  Counties.]    I  have  used  this  word  here  for  "Counts,**  as  ,11 
it  in  in  Shakspeare.  ^  • 

*  Parani.]  The  Pagani  were  lords  of  Faenza  and  Imola. 
One  or  them,  Machinardo,  was  named  the  Demon,  firom  his 

I  treachery.    See  Hell,  Canto  xzvii.  47,  and  note. 

•  JVot  so  however.]  '*Yet  your  offipring  will  be  stained 
with  some  vice,  and  will  not  afford  true  proof  of  the  worth 
of  your  ancestors." 

«  Hugrolin.]  Ugolino  Ubaldini,  a  noble  and  virtuous  person 
in  Faenza,  who,  on  account  of  his  age  probably,  was  not 
likely  to  leave  any  offspring  behind  hioi.  He  is  enumerated 
among  the  poets  by  CrescimbenI,  and  by  Tiraboschi,  Mr. 
Mathias's  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  143 ;  and  Perticari  cites  a  beautlAii 
little  poem  by  him  in  the  Apologia  di  Dante,  parte  ii.  c.  27, 
but  With  so  little  appearance  of  antiquity  that  nothing  less 
than  the  assurance  of  so  able  a  critic  could  induce  one  for  a 
moment  to  receive  it  as  genuine. 

"*  Such,]  Here  again  the  Nidobeatina  edition  adopted  by 
Lombard!,  and  the  Monte  Cassino  MS.,  differ  flrom  the  com- 
mon reading,  and  both  have 

Si  m*  ha  nostra  region  la  mente  stretta. 
Our  country's  sorrow  has  so  wrung  my  heart 
.  Instead  of 

81  m*  ha  vostra  ragion,  &c. 
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Like  voIleyM  lightning,  when  it  rives  the  air. 
Met  us,  and  shouted,  *'  Whosoever  finds 
Will  slay  me  ;*"  then  fled  from  us,  as  the  bolt 
Lanced  sudden  from  a  downward-rushing  cloud. 
When  it  had  given  short  truce  unto  our  hearing, 
Behold  the  other  with  a  crash  as  loud 
As  the  quick-following  thunder :  "  Mark  in  me 
Aglauros,'  tum*d  to  rock."     I,  at  the  sound 
Retreating,  drew  more  closely  to  my  guide. 
Now  in  mute  stillness  rested  all  the  air ; 
And  thus  he  spake :  "  There  was  the  galling  bit,* 
Which^  shoula  keep  man  within  his  boundary. 
But  your  old  enemy  bo  baits  the  hook, 
He  drags  you  eager  to  him.     Hence  nor  curb 
Avails  you,  nor  reclaiming  call.     Heaven  calls,* 
And,  round  about  you  wheeling,  courts  your  gaze 
With  everlasting  beauties.     Yet  your  eye 
Turns  with  fond  doting  still  upon  the  earth. 
Therefore  He  smites  you  who  discemeth  all." 


CANTO    XV. 


ARGUMENT. 

An  ansBl  invites  them  to  ascend  the  next  steep.  On'  their 
way  Dante  suggests  certain  donbts,  which  are  resolved  by 
Viigil ;  and,  when  they  reach  the  third  cornice,  where  the 
sin  of  anger  is  purged,  car  Poet,  in  a  kind  of  waking  dream, 
lieholds  remarkable  instances  of  patience ;  and  soon  alter 
they  are  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog. 

As  much*  as  'twixt  the  third  hour's  close  and  dawn, 
Appeareth  of  heaven's  sphere,  that  ever  whirls 


—  Whosoever  finds 


Will  slay  me.]    The  words  of  Cain,  Gen.  iv.  14. 
3  Aglauros.]    Ovid.  Met,  lib.  ii.  fkb.  12. 

s  There  was  the  galling  bitA  Referring  to  what  had  been 
before  said.  Canto  xiii.  m.  The  commentators  remark  the 
unusual  word  "  camo,"  which  occurs  here  in  the  original ; 
but  they  have  not  observed,  I  oelieve,  that  Dante  himself 
uses  it  in  the  De  Monarch!^,  lib.  iii.  p.  155.  For  the  Greek 
word  x<^M<'*'  see  a  fragment  by  S.  Petrus  Alex,  in  Routh's 
Reliquise  Sacrapt,  vol.  iii.  p.  342,  and  note. 

*  Which.]  Mr.  Darley  has  noticed  the  omission  of  this  line 
in  the  former  editions. 

ft  Heaven  calls.] 

Or  ti  solleva  a  piu  beata  spene, 

Mirando  il  ciel,  che  ti  si  volve  intomo 

Immortal  ed  adorno.   Petrarca,  Canzone.  I^vopensando, 

*  Aa  much.]    It  wanted  three  hours  of  sunset. 


M 
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As  restlefls  as  an  infant  in  his  play ; 

So  much  appeared  remaining^  to  the  sun 

Of  his  slope  journey  towards  the  western  goaL 

Evening  was  there,  and  here  the  noon  of  night ; 
And  ftdl  upon  our  forehead  smote  the  beams.* 
For  round  the  mountain,  circling,  so  our  path 
Had  led  us,  that  toward  the  sunset  now 
Direct  we  joumey'd ;  when  I  felt  a  weight 
Of  more  exceeding  splendor,  than  before, 
Press  on  my  front.     The  cause  unknown,  amaze 
Possessed  me ;  and  both  hands*  against  my  brows 
Lifting,  I  interposed  them,  as  a  screen, 
That  of  its  gorgeous  superflux  of  light 
Clips  the  diminished  orb.    As  when  the  ray,' 
Stnking  on  water  or  the  surface  clear 
Of  mirror,  leaps  unto  the  opposite  part, 
Ascending  at  a  glance,*  e'en  as  it  fell, 
And  as  much^  dSSfers  from  the  stone,  that  falls 
Through  equal  space,  (so  practic  skill  hath  shown ;) 
Thus,  with  refracted  light,  before  me  seem'd 
The  ground  there  smitten ;  whence,  in  sudden  haste. 
My  sight  recoil'd.     "  What  b  this,  sire  beloved ! 
'Gainst  which  I  strive  to  shield  the  sight  m  vain  ?*' 
Cried  I,  "  and  which  toward  us  moving  seems?" 

"  Marvel  not,  if  the  family  of  heaven," 
He  answered,  "  yet  with  dazzling  radiance  dim 
Thy  sense.     It  is  a  messenger  who  comes. 


1  Both  hands.] 

Baising  bis  hand  to  save  the  dazzled  sense. 

S&uthep**  Thataha^  b.  ztt. 
s  Jia  when  the  rof.] 
Bieut  aqas  tremulam  labiis  abl  Inmen  afinis 
Sole  repercnssuin,  aut  radian  Us  imagine  lune, 
Omnia  pervolitat  late  loca,  jamque  sub  auras 
Erigitor,  sommique  ferit  laqnearia  tecti. 

.aBn.,  lib.  viU.  85. 

CcMopaie  Apoll.  Rhodios,  iii.  755. 

*  Aaeemding  at  a  glance.] 

Quod  simul  ac  primom  sub  divo  splendor  aquai 
Ponitur :  extemplo,  ccelo  stellante,  serena 
Sidera  respondent  in  aquft  radian  tia  mundi. 
{  Jamne  vides  igitur,  quam  parvo  tempore  imago 

^theris  ex  orb  ad  terrarum  aecidat  oras. 

•Lucret^  lib.  Iv.  215. 

*  And  at  much.]  Lombard!,  I  think  justly,  observes  that 
this  does  not  refer  to  the  length  of  time  which  a  stone  is  in 
iklling  to  the  ground,  but  to  the  perpendicular  line  which 
it  dmcrtbes  when  fhlling,  as  contrasted  with  the  angle  of 
taieldence  f<mned  by  light  reflected  fh>m  water  or  nom  a 
mixrw. 
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Invituig  man*s  ascent    Such  sights  ere  long. 

Not  grievous,  shall  impirt  to  thee  delight. 

As  thy  perception  is  by  nature  wrought 

Up  to  their  pitchj'     The  blessed  angel,  soon 

As  we  had  reach'd  him,  hail'd  us  with  glad  yotce : 

**  Here  enter  on  a  ladder  far  less  steep 

Than  ye  have  yet  encounter'd.*'     We  forthwtth 

Ascending,  heajxi  behind  us  chanted  sweet, 

*^  Blessed  the  merciful,"*  and  *'  Happy  thou. 

That  conquer'st'*     Lonely  each,  my  guide  and  I, 

Pursued  our  upward  way ;  and  as  we  went. 

Some  profit  from  his  words  I  hoped  to  win, 

And  thus  of  him  inquiring,  framed  my  speech : 

"  What  meant  Romagna  s  spirit,^  when  he  spake 

Of  bliss  exclusive,  with  no  partner  shared  ?" 

He  straight  replied :  "  No  wonder,  since  he  knows^ 
What  sorrow  waits  on  his  own  worst  defect. 
If  he  chide  others,  that  they  less  may  mourn. 
Because  ye  point  your  wishes  at  a  mark. 
Where,  by  communion  of  possessors,  part 
Is  lessen'd,  envy  bloweth  up  men's  sighs. 
No  fear  of  that  might  touch  ye,  if  the  love 
Of  higher  sphere  exalted  your  desire. 
For  there,*  by  how  much  more  they  «all  it  ours, 
So  much  propriety  of  each  in  good 
Increases  more,  and  heighteu'd  charity 
Wraps  that  fair  cloister  in  a  brighter  flame." 

"  Now  lack  I  satisfaction  more,"  said  I, 
**  Than  if  thou  hadst  been  silent  at  the  first ; 
And  doubt  more  gathers  on  my  laboring  thought. 
How  can  it  chance,  that  good  distributed, 
The  many,  that  possess  it,  makes  more  rich. 
Than  if 't  were  shared  by  few  ?"  He  answering  thus : 
"  Thy  mind,  reverting  still  to  thhigs  of  earth. 
Strikes  darkness  from  true  light  The  highest  good 
Unlimited,  inefiable,  doth  so  speed 
To  love,  as  beam  to  lucid  body  darts, 

1  Blessed  the  merciful.']    Matt.  v.  7.  | 

^  Romagna^ s  spirit.]    Guido  del  Duca,  of  Brettinoro,  wkom  ! 

we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  canto.     ■  | 

s  Fbr  there.]    Landlno  has  here  <dted,  in  addition  to  Se-  '• 

neea  and  Boetius,  ttie  two  following  apposite  passages  from  | 

Augustine  and  Saint  Gregory :  "  NuUo  mode  nt  minor  acee-  I, 

dente  consortio  possessio  bonitatis,  quam  tanto  latius  qnanto 
concordius  Individ  ua  socionira  possidet  caritas."  Jlugustin, 
de  civitate  Dei.  '*  Qui  facibus  invidiff!  carere  desiderat,  iUam 
possessionem  appetat,  quam  nunieros  possidentium  non  an-  y 

gustat."  '' 
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Giving  as  much  of  ardor  as  if.  finds. 
The  sempiternal  effluence  stteams  abroad, 
Spreading,  wherever  charity  extends. 
So  that  the  more  aspirants  to  that  bliss 
Are  multiplied,  more  good  is  there  to  love. 
And  more  is  loved ;  as  mirrors,  that  reflect, 
Each  unto  other,  propagated  light. 
If  these  my  words  avail  not  to  allay 
Thy  thirsting,  Beatrice  thou  shalt  see. 
Who  of  this  want,  and  of  all  else  thou  hast. 
Shall  rid  thee  to  the  full.     Provide  but  thou,' 
That  from  thy  temples  may  be  soon  erased. 
E'en  as  the  two  already,  those  five  scars. 
That,  when  they  pain  thee  worst,  then  kindliest  heal." 
"  Thou,"  I  had  said,  **  content'st  me ;"  when  I  saw 
The  other  round  was  gain'd,  and  wondering  eyes 
Did  keep  me  mute.    There  suddenly  I  seem'd 
By  an  ecstatic  vision  wr£^t  away ; 
And  in  a  temple  saw,  methought,  a  crowd 
Of  many  persons ;  and  at  the  entrance  stood 
A  dame,^  whose  sweet  demeanor  did  express 
A  mother's  love,  who  said,  "  Child !  why  hast  thou 
Dealt  with  us  thus  ?    Behold  thy  sire  and  I 
Sorrowing  have  sought  thee ;"  and  so  held  her  peace  ; 
And  straight  the  vision  fled.     A  female  next 
Appeared  before  me,  down  whose  visage  coursed 
Those  waters,  that  grief  forces  out  firom  one 
By  deep  resentment  stung,  who  seem'd  to  say : 
**  If  thou,  Pisistratus,  be  lord  indeed 
Over  this  city,*  named  with  such  debate 
Of  adverse  gods,  and  whence  each  science  sparkles, 
Avenge  thee  of  those  arms,  whose  bold  embrace 
Hath  clasp'd  our  daughter ;"  and  to  her,  meseem'd, 
Benign  and  meek,  with  visage  nndisturb'd, 
Her  sovereign  spake :  "  How  shall  we  those  requite^ 
Who  wish  us  evil,  if  we  thus  condemn 
The  man  that  loves  us?"     After  that  I  saw 

—  -■''■ ■■■■■■         pi^^l^n^  I  III  1^1.^— ^i———^^ 

1  Provide  but  thou.]  '^Take  heed  that  thou  be  healed  of 
the  five  remaining  sins,  aa  thou  already  art  of  the  two, 
namely,  pride  and  envy." 

s  Jl  dame.]    Luke,  ii.  48. 

*  Over  this  eitif.]  Athens,  named  after  *A$^vii,  Minerva,  in 
consequence  of  her  having  produced  a  more  valuable  gift  for 
it  in  the  olive,  than  Neptune  had  done  in  the  horse. 

*  Haw  shall  toe  those  requite.]  The  answer  of  Pisistratus 
fte  tyraAt  to  his  wife,  when  she  urged  him  to  inflict  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  on  a  young  man,  who.  Inflamed  with  love 
for  his  daughter,  had  snatched  a  kiss  from  her  in  public.  The 
story  is  told  by  Valerius  Maxlmus,  lib.  v.  1. 
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A  muHitiide,  in  fory  burning,  day 
WHh  Atones  a  itripling  you&,*  and  shout  amain 
'*  Destroy,  destroy  ;^'  and  him  I  saw,  who  bow'd 
Heavy  with  death  unto  the  ground,  yet  made 
His  eyes,  unfolded  upward,  gates  to  heaven, 
Praying  forgiveness  of  the  idmighty  Sire, 
Anudst  that  cruel  conflict,  on  his  foes, 
With  looks  that  win  compassion  to  their  aim. 

Soon  as  my  spirit,  from  her  airy  flight 
Returning,  sought  again  the  things  whose  truth 
Depends  not  on  her  shaping,  I  observed 
She  had  not  roved  to  faJisehood  in  her  dreams. 

Meanwhile  the  leader,  who  mi^t  see  I  moved 
As  one  who  struggles  to  shake  off  his  sleep, 
Exclaim'd:  "  What  ails  thee,  that  thou  canst  not  hold 
Thy  footing  firm  ;  but  more  than  half  a  league 
Hast  travell'd  with  closed  eyes  and  tottering  gait, 
Like  to  a  man  by  wine  or  sleep  overcharged  1" 

«  Beloved  father !  so  thou  deign,"  said  I, 
"  To  listen,  I  will  tell  thee  what  appeared 
Before  me,  when  so  fail'd  my  sinking  steps.*' 

He  thus :  **  Not  if  thy  countenance  were  mask'd 
With  hundred  vizards,  could  a  thought  of  thine^ 
How  small  soever,  elude  me.    What  thou  saw'st 
Was  shown,  that  freely  thou  mightst  ope  thy  heart 
To  the  waters  of  peace,  that  flow  difiVised 
From  their  eternal  fountain.    I  not  askM, 
What  ails  thee  ?  for  such  cause  as  he  doth,  who 
Looks  only  with  that  eye,  which  sees  no  more. 
When  spiritless  the  body  lies ;  but  ask'd. 
To  give  fresh  vigor  to  thy  foot.    Such  goads> 
The  slow  and  loitering  need  ;  that  they  be  found 
Not  wanting,  when  their  hour  of  watch  returns." 

So  on  we  joumey'd,  through  the  evening  sky 
Gazing  intent,  far  onward  as  our  eyes. 
With  level  view,  could  stretch  against  the  bright 
Vespertine  ray :  andlo!  by  slow  degrees 
Gathering,  a  fog  made  towards  us,  dark  as  night 
There  was  no  room  for  'scaping ;  and  that  mist 
Bereft  us,  both  of  sight  and  the  pure  air. 

CANTO   XVI. 


ARGUMENT. 
As  they  proceed  through  the  mist,  they  hear  the  voices  of 
spirits  praying.      Marco  Lombardo,  one  of  these,  points 

■  f    ■■-        "     ■■     ■—    ^.      I       -  —     ■■—    —     ^  ■  .1  ,     ■  ■  Mil  — 

i  w9  Stripling-  youth.]    The  protomartyr  Stei^en. 
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crat  to  Dante  the  enor  of  sHeh  as  impiite  our  aptioiut  tQ  ne 
cessity ;  explains  to  him  that  man  is  endued  with  free  will ; 
and  shows  that  much  of  human  depravity  results  fh>m 
the  undue  mixture  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  in 
rulers. 

Hell's  dunnest  gloom,  or  night  unlastrous,  daric, 
Of  every  planet  *reft,  and  pali'd  in  clouds, 
Did  never  spread  before  the  sight  a  veil 
In  thickness  like  that  fo^  nor  to  the  sense 
So  palpable  and  gross.    Entering  its  shade, 
Mine  eye  endured  not  with  unclosed  lids ; 
Which  marking,  near  me  drew  the  faithful  guid^, 
Offering  me  his  shoulder  for  a  stay. 

As  the  blind  man  behind  his  leader  walks. 
Lest  he  should  err,  or  stmnble  unawares 
On  what  might  harm  him  or  perhaps  destroy ; 
I  joumey'd  through  that  bitter  air  and  foul. 
Still  listenmg  to  my  escort's  warning  voice, 
**  Look  that  from  me  thou  part  not"  Straight  I  heard 
Voices,  and  each  one  seem'd  to  pray  for  peace, 
And  for  compassion,  to  the  Lamb  of  God 
That  taketh  sins  away.     Their  prelude  still 
Was  "  Agnus  Dei ;"  and  through  all  the  choir. 
One  voice,  one  measure  ran,  that  perfect  seem'd 
The  concord  of  their  song.     "  Are  these  I  hear 
Spirits,  O  master  V*  I  exclaim'd  ;  and  be, 
"  Thou  aim'st  aright :  these  loose  the  bonds  of  wrath." 

"  Now  who  art  thou,  that  through  our  smoke  dost 
cleave. 
And  speak'st  of  us,  as  thou'  thyself  e'en  yet 
Dividedst  time  by  calends  ?"     So  one  voice 
Bespake  me ;  whence  my  master  said,  "  Reply ; 
And  ask,  if  upward  hence  the  passage  lead." 

*'  O  being  I  who  dost  mako  thee  pure,  to  stand 
Beautiful  once  more  in  thy  Maker's  sight ; 
Along  with  me :  and  thou  shalt  hear  and  wonder." 
Thus  I,  whereto  the  spirit  answering  spake : 
**  Long  as  'tis  lawful  for  me,  shall  my  steps 
Follow  on  thine  ;  and  since  the  cloudy  smoke 
Forbids  the  seeing,  hearing  in  its  stead 
Shall  keep  us  joind."     I  then  forthwith  began : 
"  Yet  in  my  mortal  swathing,  I  ascend 
To  higher  regions ;  and  am  hither  come 
Thorough  the  fearful  agony  of  hell. 
And,  if  so  largely  God  hath  doled  bis  grace. 
That,  clean  beside  all  modem  precedent, 

1  Ji$.  Umu]    "  Am  if  thou  wert  stUl  living.** 
20 
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He  jrills  me  to  behold  h«  kingly  state ; 
From  me  conceal  not  who  thoa  wast,  ere  death 
Had  loosed  thee ;  but  instruct  me :  and  instruct 
If  rightly  to  the  pass  I  tend  ;  thy  words 
The  way  directing,  as  a  safe  escort" 

**  I  was  of  Lombardy,  and  Marco  called :' 
Not  inexperienced  of  the  world,  that  worth 
I  still  affected,  from  which  all  have  tum*d 
The  nerveless  bow  aside.    Thy  course  tends  right 
Unto  the  summit :"  and,  replying  thus, 
He  added,  "  I  beseech  thee  pray  for  me. 
When  thou  sbalt  come  aloft"     And  I  to  him: 
"  Accept  my  faith  for  pledge  I  will  perform 
What  thou  requirest     Yet  one  doubt  remains. 
That  wrings  me  sorely,  if  I  solve  it  not 
Singly  before  it  urged  me,  doubled  now 
By  thine  opinion,  when  I  couple  that  [other. 

With  one  elsewhere'  declared;  each  strengthening 
The  world  indeed  is  even  so  forlorn 
Of  all  good,  as  thou  speak'st  it,  and  so  swarms 
With  every  evil.    Yet,  beseech  thee,  point 
The  cause  out  to  me,  that  myself  may  see, 
And  unto  others  show  it :  for  in  heaven 
One  places  it,  and  one  on  earth  below." 

Then  heaving  forth  a  deep  and  audible  sigh, 
"  Brother  I"  he  thus  began,  "  the  world  is  blind ;  - 
And  thou  in  truth  comest  f^om  it    Ye,  who  live. 
Do  so  each  cause  refer  to  heaven  above. 
E'en  as  its  motion,  of  necessity. 
Drew  with  it  all  that  moves.     If  this  were  so,* 

1  I  was  of  Lombards,  and  Marco  calVd.]  A  Venetian  gen- 
tleman. "  Lombardo/*  both  was  his  surname,  and  denoted 
thecoantryto  which  he  belonged.  G.YiUani,  lib.  vU.  cap. 
120,  terms  him  **a  wise  and  worthy  cottrtier." 

Benvennto  da  Imola^  «ays  Landino,  relates  of  him,  that 
l>eing  imprisoned  and  not  able  to  pay  the  price  of  his  ransom^ 
he  applied  by  letter  to  his  friend  Riccardo  da  Caroino,  lord  of 
Trevigi,  for  relief.  Riccardo  set  on  foot  a  contrlbation  among 
several  nobles  of  Lombardyfor  the  purpose ;  of  which  when 
Marco  was  informed,  he  wrote  bacic  with  much  indignation 
to  Riccardo,  that  he  had  rather  die  than  remain  under  obliga- 
tions to  so  many  benefactors.  It  is  added  that  Riccardo  then 
raid  the  whole  out  of  his  own  purse.  Of  this  generous  man 
have  occasion  to  speak  again  in  the  notes  to  Canto  viii.  71, 
and  to  Par.  Canto  ix.  48. 

s  Elsewhere.]  He  refers  to  what  Guide  del  Duca  had  said 
in  the  fourteenth  Canto,  concerning  the  degeneracy  of  hit 
countrymen. 

s  If  this  were  so.]  Mr.  Crowe,  in  his  Lewesdon  Hill,  has 
expressed  similar  sentiments  with  much  energy. 
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Free  choice  in  you  were  none ;  nor  justice  would 
There  should  be  joy  for  virtue,  wo  fiw*  ill. 
Your  movements  have  their  primal  bent  from  heaven ; 
Not  all :  yet  said  I  all ;  what  then  ensues  ? 
Light  have  ye  still  to  follow  evil  or  good. 
And  of  the  will  free  power,  which,  ^  it  stand 
Firm  and  unwearied  in  Heaven's  first  assay, 
Conquers  at  last,  so  it  be  cherish'd  well, 
Triumphant  over  all.     To  mightier  force,* 
To  better  nature  subject,  ye  abide 
Free,  not  constrain'd  by  that  which  forms  in  you 
The  reasoning  mind  uninfluenced  of  the  stars. 
If  then  the  present  race  of  mankind  err. 
Seek  in  yoursekves  the  cause,  and  find  it  there. 
Herein  thou  shalt  confess  me  no  false  spy.  -      [holds 
**  Forth  from  his  plastic  hand,  who  charm'd  be- 
Her  imafe  ere  she  yet  e^ust,  the  soul 
Comes  l^e  a  babe,  that  wantons  sportively,' 
Weeping  and  laughing  in  its  wayward  moods ; 
As  artless,  and  as  ignorant  of  aught, 


Of  this  be  «ure, 

Where  freedom  is  not,  there  no  virtue  is : 
If  there  be  none,  this  world  is  all  a  cheat, 
And  the  divine  stability  of  heaven 
(That  assured  seat  for  good  men  after  death) 
Is  but  a  transient  cloud,  displayed  so  fair 
To  cherish  virtuous  hope,  but  at  our  need 
Eludes  the  sense,  and  rools  our  hCMiest  &ith, 
Vanishing  in  a  lie,  &c. 

So,  also,  Frezzi,  in  his  Quadriregio. 

Or  sappi  ben  che  Dio  ha  dato  il  fipeno 
A  voi  di  voi ;  e,  ««  non  fosse  questo, 
LIbero  arbitrio  in  voi  sarebbe  meno.       Lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 

There  is  much  more  on  this  subject  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
eighth  Capitolo  of  this  book.  Compare  also  Origin,  in  Gene- 
sin.  Patrum  Grsecor.,  vol.  xi.  p.  14.  Werceburgi,  1783,  8vo., 
and  Tertullian,  Contra  Marolonem,  lib.  ii.  p.  458.  Lutetiae, 
1641,  fol. 

A  very  noble  passage  on  the  flreedom  of  the  will  occurs  in 
the  first  book  De  Monarchic,  beginning,  "  Et  humanum  ge- 
nus, potissimum  libernm,  optime  se  habet."  *'  The  human 
race,  when  most  completely  free,  is  in  Its  highest  state  of  ex* 
cellence.** 

>  To  vdghlier  forced  *' Though  ye  are  subject  to  a  higher 
power  than  that  of  the  heavenly  constellations,  even  to  the 
power  of  the  great  Creator  himself,  yet  ye  are  still  left  in  the 
possession  of  liberty.'* 

s  lAlu  a  babe,  that  toantons  sportively.]  This  reminds  us  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian's  verses  to  his  departing  soul. 

Animula  vagnla  blandnla,  &c. 
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Saiw  that  her  Maker  being  one  who  dwelb 
With  gladneas  ever,  willingly  she  turns 
To  wlwUe'er  yields  her  joy.     Of  some  slight  good 
The  flavor  soon  she  tastes ;  and,  snared  by  Uiat, 
With  fondness  she  pnrsnes  it ;  if  no  guide 
Recall,  no  rein  direct  her  wandering  course. 
Hence  it  behooved,  the  law  should  be  a  curb ; 
A  sovereign  hence  behooved,  \t^ose  piercing  view 
Might  msiric  at  least  the  fortress'  and  main  tower 
Of  the  true  city.     Laws  indeed  there  are : 
But  who  is  he  observes  them?    None ;  not  he, 
Who  goes  before,  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
Who"  chews  the  cud  but  doth  not  cleave  the  hoot 
Therefore  the  multitude,  who  see  their  guide 
Strike  at  the  very  good  they  covet  most. 
Feed  there  and  look  no  flirther.    Thus  the  cause 
Is  not  corrupted  nature  in  yourselves. 
But  ill-conducting,  that  hath  tumM  the  world 
To  evil     Rome,  that  tnm'd  it  unto  good. 
Was  wont  to  boast  two  suns,*  whose  several  beams 
Cast  light  on  either  way,  the  world's  and  God's. 
One  since  hath  quench'd  the  other ;  and  the  sword 
Is  grafted  on  the  crook ;  and,  so  conjoined, 
Each  must  perforce  decline  to  woi^e,  unawed 
By  fear  of  other.     If  thou  doubt  me,  mark 


*  7%e  fortress.]  Jnstiee,  the  most  necessary  virtite  in  the 
chief  magistrate,  as  the  commentators  for  the  most  part  ex- 

Elaln  it :  and  it  appears  manifest  from  ail  oar  Poet  says  In 
is  first  book  De  Monarchic,  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
temporal  Monarch  and  concerning  Justice,  that  they  are 
right.  Yet  Lombardi  understands  the  law  here  spoken  of  to 
be  the  law  of  God;  the  sovereign,  a  spiritual  ruler,  and  the 
trv«  ctty,  the  isociety  of  true  believers;  so  that  the  fortress^ 
according  to  him,  denotes  the  principal  parts  of  Christian 
duty. 

s  fFilo.]  He  compares  the  Pope,  on  account  of  the  union 
of  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  power  in  lUs  person,  to  an 
unclean  beast  in  the  Levitical  law.  "  The  camel,  because  he 
cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;  he  is  unclean 
unto  you."    Levit.  xi.  4. 

>  Two  suns.]  The  Emperor  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
There  is  something  similar  to  this  in  the  De  Monarchi&, 
lib.  ill.  p.  138.  *'  They  say  first,  according  to  that  text  in 
Genesis,  that  God  made  two  great  lights,  the  greater  light 
and  the  lesser,  the  one  to.  rule  the  day,  and  the  other  the 
night ;  then,  that  as  the  moon,  whieh  is  the  lesser  light,  has 
no  brightness,  except  as  she  receives  it  from  the  sun,  so 
neither  has  the  temporal  kingdom  authority,  except  what 
it  receives  from  the  spiritual  government."  The  fallacy 
of  which  reasoning  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  he  proceeds  to 
prove. 
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The  blade :  each  herb  is  judged  of  by  its  seed. 
That  land,^  through  w^ch  Adice  and  the  Po 
Tkeir  waters  roll,  was  once  the  residence 
Of  courtesy  and  valor,  ere  the  day' 
That  frown'd  on  Frederick ;  now  secure  may  paM 
Those  limits,  whosoe'er  hath  left,  for  shame, 
To  talk  with  good  men,  or  come  near  their  haunts. 
Three  aged  ones  are  still  found  there,  in  whom 
The  old  time'  chides  the  new :  these  deem  it  long 
Ere  God  restore  them  to  a  better  world : 
The  good  Gherardo  •*  of  Palazzo  he, 
Conrad  f  and  Guide  of  Castello,"  named 
In  Ga}lic  phrase  more  fitly  the  plain  Lombard. 
On  this  at  last  conclude.     The  church  of  Rome, 
Mixing  two  governments  that  ill  assort, 
Hath  miss'd  her  footing,  fallen  into  the  mire,^ 
And  there  herself  and  burden  much  defiled." 
"  O  Marco  V*  1  repUed,  "  thine  arguments 
Convince  m»j  and  the  cause  I  now  discern, 
Why  of  the  heritage  no  portion  came 
To  Levi's  ofl^ring.     But  resolve  me  this : 

^  7%atland.]    Lombardy. 

*  IBre  the  daii.]  Before  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  was  de- 
feated before  Pafina,  in  1248.    6.  Yillani,  lib.  vi.  cap.  35. 

*  7%e  old  time.]    L*antica  etk. 

r—  It  is  silly  sooth, 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age. 

Shakepeare,  Twelfth  Jfight,  act  ii.  sc  4. 

*  The  good  Oherardo.]  Gherardo  dl  Camino,  of  Trevlgi. 
He  is  honorably  mentioned  in  our  Poet's  Convito,  p.  173. 
"Let  us  suppose  that  Gherardo  da  Camino  had  been  the 
grandson  of  the  meanest  hind  that  ever  drank  of  the  Sile  or 
the  Cagnano,  and  that  his  grandfather  whs  not  yet  forgotten ; 
who  will  dare  to  say  that  Gherardo  da  Camino  was  a  mean 
man,  and  who  will  not  agree  with  me  in  calling  him  noble  1 
Certainly  no  one,  however  presumptuous,  will  deny  this ;  for 
such  he  was,  and  as  such  let  him  ever  be  remembered.** 
Tiralioschi  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  same  Gherardo 
with  whom  the  Proveneal  poets  were  used  to  meet  a  hospit- 
able reception.  ''  This  is  probably  that  same  Gherardo,  who, 
together  with  his  sons,  so  early  as  before  the  year  1254,  gave 
a  kind  and  hospitable  reception  to  the  Provencal  poets.** 
Mr.  Mathias's  edition,  tom.  i.  p.  137. 

A  ConradJ]    Currado  da  Palazzo,  a  gentleman  of  Brescia. 

«  Outdo  of  CasteUo.]  Of  Reggie.  All  the  Italians  were 
called  Lombards  by  the  French. 

f  Fallen  into  the  mire.]  There  is  a  passage  resembling  tMs 
in  the  De  Vulg.  Eloq.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  ''Ante  omnia  ergo 
dicimus  unumqnemque  debere  materie  pondus  propriis  bu- 
merls  excipere  sequale,  ne  forte  humerorum  nimlo  ^vatam 
virtutem  in  canum  cespitare  necesse  sit." 
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Who  that  Gbtrarde  is,  that  as  thou  nyst 
Is  left  a  sample  of  the  perish*!^  race, 
And  for  rebuke  to  this  untoward  age  V  > 

"  Eitiilr  thy  words,"  said  he,  "deceive,  or  else 
Are  meant  to  try  m« ;  that  thou,  speaking  TuscaSf 
Appear'st  not  to  have  heard  of  good  Gherardo ; 
The  sole  addition  that,  by  which  I  know  him ; 
Unless  I  borroVd  from  his  daughter  Gala* 
Another  name  to  grace  him.     God  be  with  you. 
I  bear  you  company  no  more.     Behold  [mist 

The  dawn  with  white  ray  glimmering  through  the 
I  must  away — the  angel  conies— ere  he 
Appear."     He  said,  and  would  not  hear  me  more. 


CANTO    XVII. 


ARGUMENT. 

"nie  Poet  issues  iirom  that  thick  vapor;  and  Boon  after  his 
fancy  represents  to  him  in  lively  pwtraitQre  some  noted 
examples  of  anger.  This  imagination  is  dissipated  by  the 
appearance  of  an  angei,  who  marshals  them  onward  to  the 
fonxth  cornice,  on  which  the  sin  of  gloominess  or  indiffer- 
ence is  purged;  and  here  Virgil  Bhow»  him  that  this  vice 
proceeds  from  a  defect  of  iove,  and  that  all  love  cam  be 
only  of  two  sorts,  either  natural,  or  of  the  soul ;  of  wMch 
sorts  the  former  is  always  right,  but  the  latter  may  err 
either  in  respect  of  object  or  of  degree. 

Call  to  remembrance,  reader,  if  thou  e*er 
Hast  on  an  Alpine  height'  been  ta'en  by  cloud, 

1  Sis  daughter  Oaia^  A  lady  equally  admired  fat  her 
modesty,  the  beauty  of  her  person, ,»nd  the  excellency  of  h«r 
talents.  Ga'ia,  says  Tirabeschi,  moy  perhaps  lay  claim  to  the 
praise  of  having  been  the  first  among  the  ItaUan  ladies,  by 
whom  the  vernacular  poetry  was  cultivated.  This  appears 
(although  no  one  has  yet  named  btf  as  a  poetess)  fVom  the 
MS.  Commentary  on  the  Ck>mmedia  of  Dante,  by  Giovanni 
da  Serravalle,  afterwards  bishop  of  Fermo,  where,  comment- 
ing on, Canto  xvi.  of  the  Purgatory,  he  says :  '*  De  istft  Gajft 
fili&  died  tmni  Gerardi,  possent  dici  mults  landes,  quia  foit 
prudens  domina,  literata.  magni  consilii,  et  magnee  {urudentin, 
maxini8B  pulchritudinis,  que  scivit  bene  loqui  rhytmatice  in 
vuigari " 

^  Onan  Alpine  height.]  "  Neir  alpe.*'  Although  the  Alps, 
as  Landino  remarks,  are  properly  those  mountains  which 

1^  divide  Italy  from  France,  yet  from  them  all  high  mountfdns 

are  in  $he  Tuscan  language,  though  not  in  the  LAtin,  termed 
illps.  Milton  uses  the  word  tl»is  generally  in  the  Samson 
Agoi)lste«: 

Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  Alp. 
And  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  of  impropriety, 
which  is  brought  by  Doctor  Jc^nson,  on  the  intxodmstion  of  it 
into  that  drama.    See  the  Rambler,  No.  140. 
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Through  which  thou  saiy'st  no  better  than  the  molo 

Doth  trough  opacous  ttembrane ;  then,  whene'er  * 

Thfr  watery  vi^rs  dense  began  to  melt 

Into  thin  air,  how  faintly  the  sun's  sphere 

SeHB'd  wading  through  them :  soihy  nimble  thought 

if  ay  image,  how  at  Brst  I  rebeheld 

The  sun,  that  bedward  now  his  couch  o'erhung. 

Thus,  with  my  leader's  feet  stiH  equalling  pace, 
From  forth  that  cloud  I  came,  when  now  expired 
The  parting  beams  from  off  the  nether  shores. 

O  quick  and  forgetive  power !  that  sometimes  dost 
So  rob  us  of  ourselves,  we  take  no  mark 
Though  round  about  us  thousand,  trumpets  clang ; 
What  moves  thee,  if  the  senses  stir  not  ?     Light 
Moves  thee  from  heaven,  spontaneous,  self-iitform'd  \ 
Or,  likelier,  gliding  down  with  swift  iUapse 
By  will  divine.     Fortray'd  before  me  came 
The  traces  of  her  dire  impiety. 
Whose  form  was  changed  into  the  bird,  that  most 
Delights  itself  in  song  ?  and  here  my  mind 
Was  inwardly  so  wrapt,  it  gave  no  place 
To  aught  ths^  ask'd  admittance  from  without. 

*  "■  T%e  bird,  that  most 
Delights  itself  in  song'.]  I  caonot  think  with  Vellutelk>» 
that  the  swallow  is  here  meant.  Dante  probably  alludes  to 
the  story  of  Philomela,  as  it  is  foimd  ia  Homer's  Odvssey, 
b.  xix.  518,  rather  than  as  later  poets  have  told  it.  '*  Sne'^ 
tended  to  slay  the  son  of  her  husband's  brother  Amphion, 
incited  to  it  by  the  envy  of  his  wife,  who  had  six  children, 
while  herself  had  only  two,  but  through  mistake  slew  h^ 
own  son  Itylus,  and  for  her  punishment  was  transformed  by 
Jupiter  into  a  nightingale.'^    Cowper's  note  on  this  passage. 

In  speaking  of  the  nightingale,  let  me  observe,  that  while 
some  have  coniidered  its  seog  as  a  melancholy,  and  others 
as  a  cheerful  one,  Chiabrera  appears  to  have  come  nearest 
the  truth,  when  he  says,  im  the  Alcippo,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Non  mai  si  stanca  d'iterar  le  note, 

O  gioconde  o  dogliose, 

Al  sentir  dilettose. 
Unwearied  still  reiterates  her  lays. 
Jocund  and  sad,  delightful  to  the  ear. 

See  a  very  pleasing  letter  on  this  sirtiec^  by  a  late  illus- 
trious statesman.  Address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  Fox's  His- 
tory of  James  II.,  Edit.  1808,  p.  xii. ;  and  a  beautiful  poem  by 
Mr.  Coleridge.  I  kno^  not  whether  the  folloviring  lines  by  a 
neglected  poet  have  yet  been  noticed,  as  showing  the  diver- 
si^  of  opinions  that  have  prevailed  respecting  the  seng  o£ 
this  bird. 

The  cheerful  birds 

With  sweetest  notes  to  sing  their  Maker's  praise, 
Among  the  which,  the  meaie  nighttn^e 
With  swete  and  swete,  her  ^reast  against  a  thorn, 
Ringes  <mt  aA  night.  Valltm*,  Tale  of  Two  Swannes 
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Next  Bhower*d  into  my  fantasy  a  shape 
As  of  one  crucified,*  whose  ^age  spake 
i%ll  rancor,  malice  deep,  wherein  hoijkd ; 
And  round  him  Ahasnems  the  great  king ; 
Esther  his  bride ;  lAd  Mordecai  the  just, 
Blameless  in  word  and  deed.     As  of  itself 
That  unsubstantial  coinage  of  the  brain 
Burst,  like  a  bubble,*  when  the  water  failiB 
That  fed  it ;  in  my  vision  straight  uprose 
A  damsel*  weeping  loud,  and  cried,  "  O  queen ! 

0  mother !  wherefore  has  intemperate  ire 
Driven  thee  to  loathe  thy  being?     Not  to  lose 
Lavinia,  desperate  thou  hast  slain  thyself. 
Now  hast  thou  lost  me.     I  am  she,  whose  tears 
Mourn,  ere  I  fall,  a  mother's  timeless  end.'' 

E'en  as  a  sleep  breaks  off,  if  suddenly 
New  radiance  strike  up<Mi  the  closed  lids. 
The  broken  slumber  quivering  ere  it  dies  ;* 
Thus,  from  before  me,  sunk  Uiat  imagery, 
Vanishmg,  soon  as  on  my  face  there  struck 
The  light,  outshining  far  our  earthly  beam. 
As  round  I  turn'd  me  to  survey  what  place  . 

1  had  arrived  at,  "  Here  ye  mount :"  exeiaim'd 
A  voice,  that  other  purpose  left  me  none 
Save  will  so  eager  to  behold  who  spake, 

I  could  not  choose  but  gaze.     As  'fore  the  sun. 
That  weighs  our  vision  down,  and  Veils  his  form 
In  light  transcendent,  thus  my  virtue  fail'd 
Unequal.     "  This  is  Spirit  from  above. 
Who  marshals  us  our  upward  way,  unsought ; 
And  m  his  own  light  shrouds  him.     As  a  man 
Doth  for  lumself,  so  now  is  done  for  us. 

1  One  crucified.]    Hainan.    See  the  book  of  Esther,  c.  vii. 
"  In  the  Lunetta  of  Haman,  we  owe  the  sublime  conception 
of  his  figure  (by  Michael  Angelo)  to  this  passage."    J^e^t, 
Lecture  iii.  note. 
3  Like  a  bubble.] 

The  eartj)  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them. 

Shakspeare,  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  ill. 

^A  damsel.]  Lavinia,  mourning  fbr  her  mother  i^mata, 
who,  impelled  by  grief  and  indignation  for  the  supposed 
.death  of  Turnns,  destroyed  herself.    *5En.,  lib.  xii.  595. 

-*  The  broken  slumber  quivering  ere  it  dies.]  VenturJ  sug- 
oesU  that  this  bold  and  onusual  metaphor  may  have  been 
^med  on  that  in  Virgil. 

Tempus  erat  quo  prima  quies  mortalibus  egris 
Incipit,  et  dono  divfim  gratissima  serpit. 

JBit.,  lib.  iL  368 
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l^or  whoeo  waits  im|fforing,  yet  soes  need 

Of  his  prompt  aidance,  sets  himself  prepared 

For  blmit  denial,  ere  the  suit  be  made. 

Refuse  we  not  to  lend  a  ready  foot 

At  such  inviting :  haste  we  to  ascend, 

Before  it  darken :  for  we  may  not  then* 

Till  mom  again  return.''     So  spake  my  gnide  ; 

And  to  one  ladder  both  address'd  our  steps ; 

And  the  first  stair  apprdao^ng,  I  perceived 

Near  me  as  't  were  the  waving  of  a  wing, 

That  faim'd  my  face,  and  whisper'd :  "  Blessed  they. 

The  peace-makers  :*  they  know  not  evil  wrath." 

Now  to  such  height  above  our  heads  were  raised 
The  last  beams,  followed  close  by  hooded  ni^ht, 
That  many  a  star  on  all  sides  through  the  ^oom 
Shone  out.  "  Why  partest  from  me,  O  my  strength  V* 
So  with  myself  I  communed  ;  for  I  felt 
My  o'ertoil'd  sinews  slacken.    We  had  reach'd 
The  summit,  and  were  fix'd  like  to  a  bark 
Arrived  at  land.    And  waiting  a  short  space, 
If  aught  should  meet  mine  ear  in  that  new  round. 
Then  to  my  guide  I  tum'd,  and  said :  "  Loved  mie  I 
Declare  what  guilt  is  on  this  circle  purged. 
If  our  feet  reft,  no  need  thy  speech  should  pause." 

He  thus  to  me ;  "  The  love"  of  good,  whatever 
Wanted  of  just  proportion,  here  fulfils. 
Here  plies  afresh  the  oar,  that  loiter'd  ill. 
But  that  thou  mayst  yet  clearlier  understand, 
Give  ear  unto  my  words  ;  and  thou  shalt  cull 
Some  fruit  may  please  thee  well,  from  this  delay. 

"  Creator,  nor  created  being,  e'er. 
My  son,"  he  thus  began,  **  was  without  love. 
Or  natural,*  or  the  free  spnit's  growth. 
Thou  hast  not  that  to  learn.     The  natural  still 
Is  without  error :  but  the  other  swerves, 
If  on  ill  object  bent,  or  through  excess 
Of  vigor,  or  defect     While  e'er  it  seeks^ 

>  7%«  peaee^mMkergJ]  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-maken,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.*'    MaU,,  v.  9. 

3  7%0  love.]  "  A  defect  in  our  love  towards  God,  ot  Inke- 
warmness  in  piety,  is  here  removed.*' 

>  Or  natural.]  Lombard!  refers  to  the  Convito,  Canz.  L 
Tratt.  3,  cap.  3,  where  this  subject  is  difitisely  treated  by  oar 
Poet 

*  While  e^er  it  $uk$.\    SoFrezzi: 

E  s'egli  d  ben,  che  d'altro  ben  dipenda, 
Non  s'ami  quasi  per  le  esistente, 
flV  vuoi,  che  quando  d  tolto,  non  t'oflbnda. 

tt  Qitadrir.,  Ub.  IL  cap.  14 
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The  primal  bleaniigB,'  or  with  met 

The  inferior,*  no  delight,  that  flows  ftom  H, 

Partakes  of  iU.    But  let  it  warp  to  eyfl, 

Or  with  more  ardor  than  behooves,  or  leas, 

Panme  the  good ;  the  thing  created  then 

Workf  'gaiiuit  its  Maker.    Hence  thou  must  infers 

That  love  is  germin  of  each  virtue  in  ye, 

And  of  each  act  no  less,  that  merits  pain. 

Now*  since  it  may  not  be,  but  love  intend 

The  welfare  mainly  of  the  thing  it  loves. 

All  from  self-hatred  are  secure  ;  and  since 

No  being  can  be  thought  to  exist  apart, 

And  independent  of  the  first,  a  bar  ^ 

Of  equal  force  restrains  from  hating  that 

"  Grant  the  distinction  just ;  and  it  remains 
The  evil  must  be  another's,  which  is  loved. 
Three  ways  such  love  is  gender*d  in  your  clay. 
There  is*  who  hopes  (his  neighbor's  worth  depress'^ 
Fre-eminence  himself ;  and  covets  hence, 
For  his  own  greatness,  that  another  fall. 
There  is*  who  so  much  fears  the  loss  of  power, 
Fame,  favor,  glory,  (should  his  fellow  mount 
Above  him,)  and  so  sickens  at  the  thought. 
He  loves  their  opposite :  and  there  is  he,* 
Whom  wrong  or  insult  seems  to  gall  and  shame, 
That  he  doth  thirst  for  vengeance  ;  and  such  needs 
Must  doat  on  other's  evil.     Here  beneath. 
This  threefold  love  is  mourned.''     Of  the  other  sort 
Be  now  instructed  ;  that  which  follows  good. 
But  with  disordered  and  irregular  course. 

**  All  mdistinctly  apprehend  a  bliss. 


Thia  Capitolo,  which  describes  the  punishment  of  those  i     , 

who  give  way  to  inordinate  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  kindred,  '     ' 

Is  marked  by  much  power  of  imagination  and  a  sublime 
morality. 

1  The  primal  blasin^a.']    Spiritual  good. 

*  7%e  inferior.]    Temporal  good. 

*  JVow.J  *'It  is  impossible  fw  any  being,  either  to  hate 
itself,  or  to  hate  the  First  Cause  of  all,  by  which  it  exists. 
We  can  therefcve  only  rejoice  in  the  evil  which  befitlls  others.** 

4  There  is.\    The  proud. 

*  There  i».]    The  envious. 
«  There  ie  he.]    The  resentAiI. 
1  Thi$  threefold  love  is  movni'd.]    Frezzi  alludes  to  this 

distinction. 

Soperbia  puote  essere  in  tre  modi ; 
Si  come  si  dimostra  dalla  Musa, 
La  qual  hai  letta,  e  che  tu  tanto  lodi. 

n  Qauufrtr.,  lib.  ill.  cap.  t. 
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On  which  &e  000!  may  rest ;  the  hearts  of  all 
Yearn  aflir  it ;  and  to  that  wished  bourn 
All  therefore  strive  to  tend.     If  ye  behold. 
Or  seek  it,  with  a  love  remiss  and  lax ; 
This  cornice,  after  just  repenting,  lays 
Its  penal  torment  on  ye.     Other  good 
There  is,  where  man  finds  not  his  happinen : 
It  is  not  true  fruition  ;  not  that  blest 
Essence,  of  every  good  the  branch  and  root 
The  love  too  lavishly  bestow'd  on  this, 
Along  three  circles'  over  us,  is  moum'd. 
Account  of  that  division  tripartite 
Expect  not,  fitter  for  thine  own  research." 
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iniyil  dlsconnet  farther  concerning  the  natwe  of  love.  Then 
a  multitade  of  spirits  rash  by ;  two  of  whom  in  van  of  the 
rest,  record  instances  of  zeal  and  fervent  afl^tion,  and 
another  who  was  abbot  of  San  Zeno  in  Verona,  declares 
himself  to  Virgil  and  Dante ;  and  lastly  follow  other  spirits, 
shonting  forth  memorable  examples  of  the  sin  for  which 
they  snwsr.  The  Poet,  pursuing  his  meditations,  foils  into 
a  dreamy  slomber. 

The  teacher  ended,*  and  his  high  discourse 
Concluding,  earnest  in  my  looks  inquired 
If  I  appeared  content ;  and  I,  whom  still 
Unsatcni  thirst  to  hear  him  urged,  was  mute, 
Mute  outwardly,  yet  inwardly  T  said : 
"  Perchance  my  too  much  questioning  oflfends." 
But  he,  true  father,  mark*d  the  secret  wish 
By  diffidence  restraint  ;  and,  speaking,  gave 

1  Mong-  three  eireles.]  According  to  the  allegorical  com- 
mentators, as  Ventari  has  observed,  Reason  is  represented 
onder  the  person  of  Virgil,  and  Sense  under  that  of  Dante. 
The  former  leaves  to  the  latter  to  discover  for  itself  the  three 
carnal  sins— avarice,  gluttony,  and  libidinousness  ;  having 
already  declared  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  sins — pride,  envy, 
anger,  and  indifference,  or  lukewarmness  in  piety,  which 
the  Italians  call  aeeidia,  from  the  Greek  word  iv^fa,  and 
which  Chancer  vainly  endeavored  to  naturalise  in  our  lan- 
guage. See  the  Persone's  Tale.  Lombard!  refers  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  lib.  i.,  Quest.  7S,  Art.  S,  for  the  division  here  made 
by  our  Poet. 

s  The  teacher  ended.'\    Compare  Plato,  Protagoras,  v.  ill.  p. 
133,  Bin.  edit.,  TlpinTaydpai  fth  rovaSra  «.r.X.    ApoU.  Rhod., 
1.  i.  513,  and  Milton,  F.  L.,  b.  viil.  1. 
The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam*s  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix*d  to  hear. 
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Me  boIduesB  thus  to  i^ak :  *'  Master !  my  sight 
Gatben  so  lively  yirtue  from  thy  beams, 
That  all,  thy  words  convey,  di^inct  is  seen. 
Wherefore  I  pray  thee,  father,  whom  this  heart 
Holds  dearest,  thou  wouldst  deign  by  proof  t'  unfold 
Thai  love,  fit>m  which,  as  from  their  source,  thou 

bring'st 
All  good  deeds  and  their  opposite."     He  then : 
**  To  wlMit  I  now  disclose  be  thy  clear  ken 
Directed ;  and  thou  plainly  shalt  behold  [selves 

How  much  those  blind  have  err*d,  who  make  them- 
The  guides  of  men.    The  soul,  created  apt 
To  love,  moves  versatile  which  way  soe*er 
Aught  pleasing  prompts  her,  soon  as  she  is  waked 
By  pleasure  into  act     Of  substance  true 
Your  apprehension^  forms  its  covtnter^dk ; 
And,  in  you  the  ideal  shape  presenting. 
Attracts  the  soul's  regard.     If  she,  thus  drawn, 
incline  toward  it ;  love  is  that  hiclining. 
And  a  new  nature  knit  by  pleasure  in  ye. 
Then,  as  the  firs  points  up,  and  mounting  seeks 
His  birthplace  and  his  lasting  seat,  e*en  Sius 
Enters  the  captive  soul  into  desire. 
Which  is  a  spiritual  motion,  that  ne*er  rests 
Before  enjoyment  of  the  thing  it  loves. 
Enough  to  show  thee,  how  the  truth  from  those 
Is  hidden,  who  aver  all  love  a  thing 
Praiseworthy  in  itself ;  although  perhaps* 


1  Tour  appreA«n«um.J  It  is  literally,  "  T<mr  apprehensive 
fkcnlty  derives  intension  fWim  a  thing  really  existing,  and 
displays  that  intension  within  yon,  so  that  it  makes  the  sool 
turn  to  it"  The  commentatcHrs  labor  in  explaining  this ;  bat 
whatever  sense  they  have  elicited,  may,  I  think,  be  resolved 
into  the  words  of  the  translation  in  the  text. 

«  Perhaps,]  "Our  author,"  Venturi  observes,  "uses  the 
language  of  the  Peripatetics,  which  denominates  the  kind  of 
things,  as  determinable  by  many  ditierences,  matter.  Love, 
then,  in  kind,  perhaps,  appears  good ;  and  it  is  said  perhaps^ 
because,  strictly  speaking,  in  kind  there  is  neither  good  nor 
bad,  neither  praiseworthy  nor  blanaeable.'*  To  this,  Lom- 
bardi  adds,  that  what  immediately  follows,  namely,  that 
"  every  mark  is  not  good  although  the  wax  be  so,"  answers 
to  this  interpretation.  For  the  wax  is  precisely  as  the  deter- 
minable matter,  and  the  mark  or  impression  as  the  deter- 
mining form ;  and  even  as  the  wax,  which  is  either  good  ox 
at  least  not  bad,  may,  by  being  imprinted  by  a  bad  figure, 
acquire  the  name  of  bad ;  so  may  love  be  said  generally  to 
be  good  or  at  least  not  bad,  and  acquire  the  name  of  bad  by 
being  determined  to  an  unfit  object.  "  As  the  wax  takes  all 
shapes,  and  yet  is  wax  still  at  the  bottom ;  the  rd  IwoKet' 
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Its  matter  seem  still  good.    Yet  if  the  wax 
Be  good,  it  follows  not  the  impression  must." 

"  What  love  is,"  I  returned,  "  thy  words,  O  guide ! 
And  my  own  docile  mind,  reveal     Yet  thence 
New  doubts  have  sprung.    For,  from  without,  if  love 
Be  offered  to  us,  and  the  spirit  knows 
No  other  footing  ;  tend  she  right  or  wrong, 
Is  no  desert  of  hers."     He  answering  thus : 
"  What  reason  here  discovers,  I  have  powttf 
To  show  thee :  that  which  lies  beyond,  expect 
From  Beatrice,  faith  not  reason's  task. 
Spirit,^  substantial  form,  with  matter  join'd, 
Not  m  confusion  mix'd,  hath  in  itself 
Specific  virtue  of  that  union  bom. 
Which  is  not  felt  except  it  work,  nor  proved 
But  through  effect,  as  vegetable  life 
By  the  green  leaf.     From  whence  his  intellect 
Deduced  its  primal  notices  of  things, 
Man  therefore  knows  not,  or  his  appetites 
Their  first  affections ;  such  in  you,  as  zeal 
In  bees  to  gather  honey  ;  at  the  firsts 
Volition,  meriting  nor  blame  nor  praise. 
But  o'er  each  lower  faculty  supreme. 
That,  as  she  list,  are  summon'd  to  her  bar, 
Ye  have  that  virtue*  in  you,  whose  just  voice 
Uttereth  counsel,  and  whose  word  should  keep 
The  threshold  of  assent     Here  is  the  source, 
Whence  cause  of  merit  in  you  is  derived ; 
E'en  as  the  affections,  good  or  ill,  she  takes, 
Or  severs,*  winnow'd  as  the  chaff    Those  men,^ 

Ittvov  still  is  wax :  so  the  soul  transported  in  so  many  several 
passions  of  Joy,  fear,  hope,  sorrow,  anser,  and  the  like,  has 
for  its  gene'ral  groundwork  of  all  this.  Love.**  Henry  More^ 
Discourae  xvi.  This  passace  in  the  most  philosophical  of 
our  theologians,  may  serve  ror  an  answer  to  the  objection  of 
those  who  blame  Collins  for  not  having  brought  ih  Love 
among  the  "  Passions**  in  his  exquisite  ode. 

1  Spirit,]  The  hnman  soul,  which  dlflbrs  ftom  that  of  bmtet, 
inasmuch  as  though  united  with  the  body  it  has  a  separate 
existence  of  its  own. 

s  TTuUvirtueJ]    Beason. 

*  Or  gevera.]  Lest  the  reader  of  the  (nriginal  should  be  mis- 
led, it  is  right  to  warn  him-tibat  the  word  "  vi^iare'*  must  not 
bectmfounded  with  "vagliare**  to  winnow,  and  strictly  means 
**  to'separate  from  the  straw  what  remains  of  the  grain  after 
the  thieshini^**  Tlie  proeees  is  distinctly  described  in  the 
notes  on  the  Decameron,  p.  T7,  Edis.  Giunti,  1573,  where  this 
passage  is  referred  to. 

*  Thoae  mm.]  The  great  moral  philosophers  among  the 
heathens. 
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Who,  fenaomng,  went  to  depth  profoimdest,  maik'd 

That  innate  freedom ;  and  were  thence  induced 

To  leare  their  moral  teaching  to  the  world. 

Grant  then,  that  from  neceasity  arise 

An  lovo  that  glows  within  you  ;  to  dismisB 

Or  harbor  it,  the  power  is  in  yonrselves. 

Remember,  Beatrice,  in  her  style, 

Denominates  free  choice  by  eminence 

The  noble  virtue ;  if  in  talk  with  thee 

She  touch  upon  that  theme."    The  moon,  well  nigh 

To  midnight  hour  belated,  made  the  stars 

Appear  to  wink  and  frule ;  and  her  broad  disk 

Seem'd  like  a  crag*  on  fire,  as  up  the  vault* 

That  course  shejonmey'd,  which  the  sun  then  warms; 

When  they  of  Rome  behold  him  at  his  set 

Betwixt  Sardinia  and  the  Condc  isle. 

And  now  the  weight,  that  hung  upon  my  thought* 

Was  lightened  by  the  aid  of  that  clear  spirit. 

Who  raiseth  Andes*  above  Mantua's  name. 

I  therefore,  when  my  questions  had  obtained 

Solution  plain  and  ample,  stood  as  one 

Musing  in  dreamy  dumber ;  but  not  long 

Slumber*d  ;  for  Quddenly  a  multitude. 

The  steep  already  turning  from  behind, 

Rush'd  on.     Witn  fury  and  like  random  rout. 

As  echoing  on  their  shores  at  midnight  heard 

Ismenus  and  Asopus,*  for  his  Thebes 

If  Bacchus*  help  were  needed ;  so  came  these 

Tumultuous,  curving  each  his  rapid  step, 

1  A  crag.]  I  have  preferred  the  reading  of  Landino,  tcheg- 
gion,  *'  crag/'  conceiving  it  to  be  more  poetical  than  secchiony 
*  bucket,"  which  is  the  common  reading.  The  «ame  cause, 
the  vapors,  which  the  commentatcnrs  say  might  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  increased  magnitude  to  the  moon,  might  also 
make  her  seem  broken  at  her  rise.  Lombardi  explains  it  dlf- 
ferently.  The  moon  being,  as  he  says,  in  the  fiith  night  of 
her  wane,  has  exactly  the  figure  of  a  brazen  bucket,  round  at 
the  bottom  and  open  at  top ;  and,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be 
all  on  fire,  we  shall  have,  besides  the  form  of  the  moon,  her 
color  also.  There  is  a  simile  in  one  of  Fielding's  novels  very 
like  this,  but  so  ludicrous  that  I  am  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
reader's  gravity  by  inserting  It. 

^  Up  the  tatUt.]  The  moon  passed  with  a  motion  opposite 
to  that  of  the  heavens,  through  the  constellation  of  the  Scor- 
pion, in  which  the  sun  is,  when  to  those  who  are  in  Rome  he 
appc«.r8  to  set  between  the  isles  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

^  Jndet.]  Andes,  now  Pietola,  made  more  fhmons  than 
Mantua,  near  which  it  is  situated,  by  having  been  the  birtbr 
'plaoe  of  Virgil. 

*  I$metiu*  and  .^sopua.}    Elvers  near  Thebes. 
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By  eagemesB  impeU'd  of  holy  love. 

Soon  they  overtook  us ;  with  such  swiftness  moved 
The  mighty  crowd.     Two  spirits  at  their  head 
Cried,  weeping,  "  Blessed  Mary'  sought  with  haste 
The  hilly  region.    Cesar,*  to  subdue 
Ilerda,  darted  in  Marseilles  his  sting, 
And  flew  to  Spain." — "  Oh,  tarry  not :  away !" 
The  others  shouted  ;  "  let  not  time  be  lost 
Through  slackness  of  affection.     Hearty  zeal 
To  serve  reanimates  celestial  grace.*' 

"  O  ye !  in  whom  intenser  fervency 
Haply  supplies,  where  lukewarm  erst  ye  failed, 
Slow  or  neglectful,  to  absolve  your  part 
Of  good  and  virtuous ;  this  man,  who  yet  lives, 
(Credit  my  tale,  though  strange)  desires  to  ascend. 
So  morning  rise  to  light  us.    Therefore  say 
Which  hand  leads  nearest  to  the  rifted  rock." 

So  i^ake  my  guide  ;  to  whom  a  shade  returned : 
"  Come  after  us,  and  thou  shalt  find  the  cleft. 
We  may  not  linger :  such  resistless  will  • 
Speeds  our  unwearied  course.    Vouchsafe  us  then 
Thy  pardon,  if  our  duty  seem  to  thee 
Discourteous  rudeness.     In  Verona  I 
Was  abbot'  of  San  Zeno,  when  the  hand 
Of  Barbarossa  grasp'd  Imperial  sway, 
That  name  ne'er  utter'd  without  tears  in  Milan. 
And  there  is  he,^  hath  one  foot  in  his  grave. 
Who  for  that  mcmastery  ere  long  shall  weep. 
Ruing  his  power  misused :  for  that  his  son, 
Of  body  ill  cohipact,  and  worse  in  mind. 
And  bom  in  evil,  he  hath  set  in  place 
Of  its  true  pastor."     Whether  more  he  spake, 
Or  here  was  mute,  I  know  not :  he  had  sped 
E'en  now  so  far  beyond  us.    Yet  thus  much 


1  Mary.]  "  And  Mary  arose  In  those  days,  and  went  into 
the  hill-conntry  with  haste,  into  a  city,  of  Juda  ;  and  en- 
tered into  the  house  of  Zaeharias,  and  saluted  Elisabeth.** 
Luke,  i.  39,  40. 

>  CtBsar.]  See  Lncan,  Phars.,  lib.  lii.  and  iv.,  and  Caesar  de 
Bello  Civili,  lib.  i.  Ceesar  left  Bmtas  to  complete  the  siege 
of  Marseilles,  and  hastened  on  to  the  attack  of  Afranios 
and  Petreius,  the  generals  of  Pompey,  at  Ilerda  (Lerida)  in 
Spain. 

*  Mbot.]  Alberto,  abbot  of  San  Zeno  in  Verona,  when 
Frederick  I.  was  emperor,  by  whom  Milan  was  besieged  and 
reduced  to  ashes,  in  1162. 

*  Tktre  is  ke.}  Alberto  della  Scala,  Lord  of  Verona,  who 
had  made  his  natural  son.  abbot  of  San  Zeno. 
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I  heard,  and  in  remembrance  treasured  it. 

He  then,  who  never  faiPd  me  at  my  need. 
Cried,  '*  Hither  torn.     Lo !  two  with  sharp  remoiBe 
Chiding  their  sin."     In  rear  of  all  the  troop 
These  shouted :  "  First  they  died,'  to  whom  the  sea 
Opened,  or  ever  Jordan  saw  his  heirs : 
And  they,*  who  with  ^neas  to  the  end 
Endored  not  suffering,  for  their  portion  chose 
Life  without  glory."     Soon  as  they  had  fled 
Past  reach  of  sight,  new  thought  within  me  rose 
By  others  foUow'd  fast,  and  each  unlike 
Its  fellow :  till  led  on  from  thought  to  thought, 
And  pleasured  with  the  fleeting  train,  mine  eye 
Was  closed,  and  meditation  changed  to  dream. 


'   CANTO  XIX. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Poet,  after  describing  bis  dream,  relates  how,  at  the  ram 
moning  of  an  angel,  he  ascends  with  Viii:il  to  the  fifth  cor 
Bice,  where  the  sin  of  avarice  Is  cleansed,  and  whore  be 
finds  Pope  Adrian  the  Fifth. 

It  was  the  hour,*  when  of  diurnal  heat 

No  reliques  chafe  the  cold  beams  of  the  moon, 

O'erpower'd  by  earth,  or  planetary  sway 

Of  Saturn  ;  and  the  geomancer^  sees 

His  Greater  Fortune  up  the  east  ascend. 

Where  gray  dawn  checkers  first  the  shadowy  cone ; 

When,  Tore  me  in  my  dream,  a  woman's  shape* 

1  Firat  they  died.]  The.  Israelites,  who,  on  account  of  their 
disobedience,  died  before  reaching  the  [Hromised  land. 

s  jind  they.]  Those  Trojans,  who,  wearied  with  their  voy- 
age, chose  rather  to  remain  in  Sicily  with  Acastes,  than  aa- 
company  2Bneas  to  Italy.    Ftrg.  JEn.,  lib.  v. 

*  The  hour.]    Near  the  dawn. 

*  me  geomancer.]  The  geomancers,  says  Landino,  when 
they  divined,  drew  a  figure  consisting  of  sixteen  marks,  named 
fipom  so  many  stars  wUch  constitute  the  end  of  Aquarius  and 
tluB  beginning  of  Pisces.  One  of  these  they  called  "the 
greater  fortune.**  Chaucer  has  imitated  this  in  a  descriptioi 
of  morning,  (Troilns  and  Creseide,  b.  iii.)  for  he  did  not  find 
It  in  his  <mginal,  Boccaccio's  Filostrato : — 

But  when  the  cocke,  commune  astrologer, 
6an  on  his  brest  to  bete,  and  after  crowe, 
And  Lucifer  the  dayis  messanger 
Can  for  to  rise,  and  out  his  bemis  throwe, 
And  estward  rose,  to  him  that  could  it  knowe, 
Fortuna  Major. 

*  A  wmuuCe  ahape.]  Worldly  happiness.  This  aUagary 
reminds  us  of  the  "  Choice  of  Bfercnles.** 


■^     1 1.1  ^  J 
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There  came»  with  lips  that  stammer'd,  eyes  aalaiit. 
Distorted  feet,  hands  maim'd,  and  color  pale. 

I  looked  upon  her :  and,  as  sunshine  cheers 
Limbs  numb*d  by  nightly  cold,  e*en  thus  my  look 
Unloosed  her  tongue  ;  next,  in  brief  lE^ace,  her  form 
Decrepit  raised  erect,  and  faded  face 
With  love's  own  hue^  illumed     Recovering  speech. 
She  forthwith,  warbling,  si]ich  a  strain  began, 
That  I,  how  loth  soe'er,  could  scarce  have  held 
Attention  from  the  song.     <^  I,"  thus  she  sang, 
**  I  am  the  Syren*  she,  whom  mariners 
On  the  wide  sea  are  wilder'd  when  they  hear: 
Such  fulness  of  delight  the  listener  feels. 
I,  from  his  course,  Ulysses'  by  my  lay 
Enchanted  drew.     Whoe'er  frequents  me  once, 
Parts  seldom :  so  I  charm  him,  and  his  heart 
Contented  knows' no  void."    Or  ere  hoi  mouth 
Was  dosed,  to  shame  her,  at  my  side  appeared 
A  dame*  of  semblance  holy.    With  stem  voice 
She  utter'd :  «  Say,  O  Virgil !  who  is  this  ?" 
Which  hearing,  he  approach'd,  with  eyes  still  bent 
Toward  that  goodly  presence:  the  other  seized  her, 
And,  her  robes  tearing,  open'd  her  before, 
And  show*d  the  belly  to  me,  whence  a  smell. 
Exhaling  loathsome,  waked  me.    Round  I  tum'd 
Mine  eyes:  and  thus  the  teacher :  "  At  the  least 
Three  times  my  voice  hath  call'd  thee.   Rise,  beffone. 
Let  us  the  opening  find  where  thou  mayst  pass. ' 

I  straightway  rose.      Now  day,  poured  down  from 
Fill'd  all  the  cu^uits  of  the  sacred  mount ;        [high, 


>  L99»*9  nm  km.] 

A  nnile  that  glow*d 

Celestial  rosy  red,  love*8  proper  hue. 

JUaton,  P.  X.,  b.  viU.  019. 

ftdes  pnlcherrima  tunc  est, 

Qirani  porphyriaco  variator  Candida  mbro. 
ClQid  color  hfc  rosens  sibl  vult  ?  designat  amorem : 
Quippe  amor  est  igni  shnilis ;  flammasqoe  mbentes 
Ignis  nabere  solet. 

Palingemi  Zodiacus  Vitm,  lib.  xii. 
*  Ulfsses.]  It  is  not  easy  to  detennlne  why  Ulysses,  con- 
trary  to  the  authority  of  Homer,  is  said  to  have  Men  drawn 
aside  flrom  his  conrse-by  the  song  of  the  Syren.  No  Improba- 
ble way  of  accounting  for  the  contradiction  is,  to  suppose  that 
she  is  here  represented  as  purposely  deviating  from  tho  truth. 
Or  Dante  may  have  followed  some  legend  of  the  middle  ages, 
in  wtkkh  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  were  represented  other- 
wise than  in  Homer. 

>  Ji  dame,]    Philosophy,  or  perhaps  Truth. 
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And  ai  we  joumey'd,  on  our  thoolder  onote 

The  early  ray.    I  foUow'd,  ■tooping.low 

My  forehead,  aa  a  man,  overcharged  with  thonghty 

Who  benda  him  to  the  Ukeneoi  of  an  arch 

That  midway  apana  the  flood ;  when  thus  I  heard, 

**  Come,  enter  here,'*  in  tone  so  soft  and  »ild, 

Aa  never  met  the  ear  on  mortal  strand. 

With  swan-like  wings  dispread  and  pointing  op. 
Who  thus  had  spoken  manhall'd  us  along. 
Where,  each  side  of  the  solid  masonry, 
The  sloping  walls  iretired;  then  moved  his  plumes. 
And  fanning  us,  affirmed  that  those,  who  mourn,' 
Are  blessed,  for  that  comfort  shall  be  theirs. 

*<  What  aileth  thee,  that  still  thou  look'st  to  earth  f 
Began  my  leader ;  while  the  angelic  shape 
A  Ottle  over  us  his  station  took. 

**  New  vision,'*  I  replied,  "  hath  raised  in  me 
Surmisings  strange  and  anxious  doubts,  whereon 
My  soul  intent  aUows  no  other  thought 
Or  room,  or  entrance.*' — **  Hast  thou  seen,"  said  he, 
*'  That  old  enchantress,  her,  whose  wiles  alone 
The  spirits  o'er  us  weep  for  ?     Hast  thou  seen 
How  man  may  free  him  of  her  bonds  ?    Enough. 
Let  thy  heels  spurn  the  earth  ;*  and  thy  raised  ken 
Fix  on  the  lure,  which  heaven*s  eternal  King 
Whirls  in  the  rolling  spheres.*'     As  on  his  feet 
The  falcon*  first  looks  down,  then  to  the  sky 
Turns,  and  forth  stretches  eager  for  the  food. 
That  woos  him  thither ;  so  the  call  I  heard : 
So  onward,  far  as  the  dividing  rock 
Gave  way,  I  joumey'd,  till  the  plain  was  reach'd. 


1  Who  mourn.]   *' Blessed  are  they  that  mourn;  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.*'    Matt,  v.  4. 

*  Let  thy  keelo  opum  the  earth.)    This  is  a  metaphor  flrom 
hawidiig,  though  less  apparent  than  in  the  lines  that  Mlow. 

>  TkefaleonJ] 

Poi  como  fa  *1  fklcon,  qnando  si  move, 
Cosi  Umilt&  al  cielo  alzb  la  vista. 

jFVezzt,  B  Qttadrtr.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  v. 

lo  vidi  poi  colw  tatti  levare 
Inverse  il  clelo,  come  fa  *1  fiUcone, 
Ctuando  la  preda  sua  prende  in  su  Pare. 

AuL,  cap.  xiiL 

One  of  our  periodical  critics  has  remarked,  that  Dante  mnit 
have  loved  hawking ;  and  "  that  he  paints  his  bird  always  to 
the  life."  Edinburgh  Remeto,  No.  Iviii.  p.  473.  In  the  same 
manner  Mr.  Blomfield  supposes  that  JBschylus  was  addicted 
to  fishing,  because  he  often  takes  his  metaphors  firom  fishkuh 
nets.  See  that  gentleman's  notes  to  the  Perse.  Glossar.,  v.  430. 
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On  the  fifth  circle  when  I  stood  at  large, 
A  race  a]^ar*d  befcve  me,  on  the  ground 
AH  downward  lying  prone  and  weeping  sore. 
'**  My  Boui*  hath  cleaved  to  the  dust,"  I  heard 
With  sighs  so  deep,  they  well-nigh  choked  the  words. 

"  O  ye  fiect  of  God !  whose  penal  woes 
Both  hope  and  justice  mitigate,  direct 
Towards  the  steep  rising  our  uncertain  way." 

"  If  ye  approach  secure  from  this  our  doom. 
Prostration,  and  would  urge  your  course  with  speed, 
See  that  ye  still  to  rightward  keep  the  hrink." 

So  .them  the  hard  besought ;  and  such  the  words. 
Beyond  us  some  short  space,  in  answer  came. 

I  noted  what  remained  yet  hidden  from  them  :* 
Thence  to  my  liege*s  eyes  mine  eyes  I  bent, 
And  he,  forthwith  jnterpreting  their  suit, 
Beckon'd  his  glad  assent.     Free  then  to  act 
As  pleased  me,  I  drew  near,  and  took  my  stand 
Over  that  shade  whose  words  I  late  had  mark'd. 
And,  "  Spirit !"  I  said,  **  in  whom  repentant  tears 
Mature  that  blessed  hour  when  thou  with  God 
Shalt  find  acceptance,  for  a  while  suspend 
For  me  that  mightier  care.     Say  who  thou  wast ; 
Why  thus  ye  grovel  on  your  bellies  prone  ; 
And  if,  in  aught,  ye  wish  my  service  there. 
Whence  living  I  am  come."     He  answering  spake : 
"  The  cause  why  Heaven  our  back  toward  his  cope 
Reverses,  shalt  thou  know :  but  me  know  first, 
The  successor  of  Peter/  and  the  name 
And  title  of  my  lineage,  from  that  stream^ 
That  *twixt  Chiaveri  and  Siestri  draws 
His  limpid  waters  through  the  lowly  glen. 
A  month  and  little  more  by  proof  I  leam'd 
With  what  a  weight  that  robe  of  sovereignty 
Upon  his  shoulder  rests,  who  from  the  mire 
Would  guard  it ;  that  each  other  fardel  seems 
But  feathers  in  the  balance.    Late,  alas ! 

1  JIfy  toul.]  ^*  My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust :  quicken  thou 
Jiie  according  to  thy  word."    Psalm  cxlx.  25. 

*  I  noted  what  remain' d  yet  hidden  from  them.]  They  were 
ignorant,  it  appeared,  whfether  Dante  was  come  there  to  be 
purged  of  his  sins. 

*  me  aueceseor  of  Peter.]  Ottobuono,  of  the  fkmily  of  Fl- 
eschi.  Counts  of  Lavagno,  died  thirty-nine  days  after  he  be- 
came pope,  with  the  title  of  Adrian  v.,  in  1276. 

*  That  stream.]  The  river  Lavagno,  in  the  Crenoese  terri- 
tory ;  to  the  east  of  which  territory  are  situated  Siestri  and 
Chiaveri. 
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Waf  my  conyeiBion :  but,  when  I  became 
Rome's  pastor,  I  discem'd  at  once  the  dream 
And  cozenage  of  life ;  Haw  that  the  heart 
Reeted  not  there,  and  fibt  no  prouder  height 
Lured  on  the  climber :  wherefore,  of  that  life 
No  more  enamor*d>  in  my  bosom  lore      » 
Of  purer  being  kindled.     For  till  then 
I  was  a  soul  in  misery,  alienate 
From  God,  and  covetous  of  all  earthly  things ; 
Now,  as  thou  seest,  here  punish'd  for  my  ctoting. 
Such  cleansing  from  the  taint  of  avarice. 
Do  spirits,  converted,  need.    This  mount  inflicts 
No  direr  penalty.     E'en  as  our  eyes 
FastenM  below,  nor  e*er  to  loftier  clime 
II    •  Were  lifted;^  thus  hath  justice  levell'd-us. 

Here  on  the  earth.     As  avarice  quench'd  our  love 
Of  good,  without  which  is  no  workii^ ;  thus 
Here  justice  holds  us  prison'd,  hand  and  foot 
Chain'd  down  and  bound,  while  heaven's  just  Lord 

shall  please. 
So  lon&r  to  tarry,  motionless,  outstretched." 

My  knees  I  stoop'd,  and  would  have  spoke ;  but  he, 
Ere  my  beginning,  by  his  ear  perceived 
I  did  him  reverence ;  and  "  What  cause,"  said  he, 
«*Hath  bow'd  thee  thus  ?"—"  Compunction,"  I  re- 
<*  And  inward  awe  of  your  high  dignity."         [join'd, 

"  Up,"  he  exclaim'd,  "  brother !  upon  thy  feet 
Arise ;  err  not :'  thy  fellow-servant  I, 
(Thine  and  all  others')  of  one  Sovereign  Power. 
If  thou  hast  ever  mark'd  those  holy  sounds 
Of  gospel  truth,  <  nor  shaU  be  given  in  marriage,'* 
Thou  mayst  discern  the  reasons  of  my  speech. 
Gro  thy  ways  now ;  and  linger  here  ho  more. 
Thy  tarrying  is  a  let  unto  the  tears. 
With  which  I  hasten  that  whereof  thou  spakest.^ 

1  fFere  lifted.]  Rosa  Morando  an4  Lombardi  are  very  m- 
vere  on  Venturrs  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  word  '*  aderae." 
They  have  none  of  them  noticed  Iiandino's  reading  oi 
••apene."    Ediz.  1484. 

*  Err  not.]  '*  And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him.  And 
he  said  nntu  me, See  thou  do  il  not:  T  am  thy  fellow-servant, 
and  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesns.**  Rev. 
zix.  10. 

*  JVor  ehall  be  given  in  marriagre.]  "  Since  in  this  state  we 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  I  am  no  longer  the 
spouse  of  the  church,  and  therefore  no  longer  retain  my  for- 
mer dignity.'*    See  MaU.,  xxii.  30. 

*  That  vkereof  thou  tpakeet.]    See  v.  ^. 
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I  have  on  earth  a  kmswcHnan  ;^  her  name 
Alagia,  worthy  m  herself,  so  ill 
Example  of  our  hoosQ  comipi  her  not  t 
And  she  is  all  remaineth  of  nie  there.'* 

CANTO   XX. 

ARGUMENT. 
Among  those  on  the  fifth  cornice,  Hugh  Capet  records  illus- 
trions  examples  of  voluntary  poverty  and  of  bounty ;  then 
tells  who  himself  is,  and  spealn  of  his  descendants  on  the 
French  throne ;  and,  lastly,  adds  some  noted  instances  of 
avarice.  When  he  has  ended,  the  mountain  shakes,  and 
all  the  spirits  sing  '>  Glory  to  God.** 

Ill  strives  the  will,  'gainst  will  more  wise  that  strives : 
His  pleasure  therefore  to  mine  own  preferr'd, 
I  drew  the  sponge'  yet  thirsty  from  the  wave. 
Onward  I  moved :  he  also  onward  moved. 
Who  led  me,  coasting  still,  wherever  place 
Along  the  rock  was  vacant ;  as  a  man 
Walks  near  the  battlements  on  narrow  wall. 
For  those  on  the  other  part,  who  drop  by  drop 
Wring  out  their  all-infecting  malady. 
Too  closely  press  the  verge.     Accursed  be  thou, 
Inveterate  wolf  !*  whose  gorge  ingluts  more  prey. 
Than  every  beast  beside,  yet  is  not  fiird ; 
So  bottomless  thy  maw. — ^Ye  spheres  of  heaven ! 
To  whom  there  are,  as  seems,  who  attribute 
All  change  in  mortal  state,  when  is  the  day 
Of  his  appearing,*  for  whom  fate  reserves 
To  chase  her  hence  ? — ^With  wary  steps  and  slow 
We  pass'd  ;  and  I  attentive  to  the  shades. 
Whom  piteously  I  heard  lament  and  wail ; 
And,  'noidst  the  wailing,  one  before  us  heard 
Cry  out  **  O  blessed  Virgin  !'*  as  a  dame 
In  the  sharp  pangs  of  childbed ;  and  "  How  poor 
Thou  wast,''  it  added,  *'  witness  that  low  roof 
Where  thou  didst  lay  thy  sacred  burden  down. 
O  good  Fabricius  !*  thou  didst  virtue  choose 

1  j9  kinswoman.]  Alagia  is  said  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
the  Marchese  Marcel  lo  Malaspina,  one  of  the  Poet*s  protectors 
during  his  exile.    See  Canto  vUi.  133. 

s  /  drew  the  tpon^e,]  "  I  did  not  persevere  in  nry  inquiries 
fiom  the  spirit,  though  still  anxious  to  learn  more.'* 

*  fFolf.}    Avarice. 

*  Of  his  appearing.}  He  is  thought  to  allude  to  Con  Grande 
delta  Scala.    See  Hell,  canto  i.  08. 

A  fbbrieius.]  So  our  author  in  the  second  book  of  the  De 
Monarchic,  p.  131.     ''Noone  Fabricium,  4cc.*'     "Has  not 
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WHh  poverty,  before  great  wealth  with  yice.'' 

The  words  so  pleased  me,  that  desire  to  know 
The  spirit,  from  whose  lip  they  s^m'd  to  come. 
Did  draw  me  onward.    Yet  it  spake  the  gift 
Of  Nicholas,'  which  on  the  maidens  he 
Bounteous  bestow'd;  to  save  their  youthful  prime 
Unblemish'd.    "  Spirit !  who  dost  speak  of  deeds 
So  worthy,  tell  me  who  thou  wast,"  I  said, 
"  And  why  thou  dost  with  single  voice  renew 
Memorial  of  such  praise.    That  boon  vouchsafed 
Haply  shall  meet  reward  ;  if  I  return 
To  finish  the  short  pilgrimage  of  life, 
Still  speeding  to  its  close  on  restless  wing." 

"  I,"  answered  he,  "  will  tell  thee  ;  not  for  help. 
Which  thence  I  look  for ;  but  that  in  thyself 
Grace  so  exceeding  shines,  before  thy  time 
Of  mortal  dissolution.     I  was  root' 
Of  that  ill  plant,  whose  shade  such  poison  sheds 
0*er  all  the  Chiistian  land,  that  seldom  thence 
Good  fruit  is  gathered.   Vengeance  soon  should  come, 
Had  Ghent  cmd  Douay,  Lille  and  Bruges  power  ;* 
And  vengeance  I  of  heaven's  gxeat  Judge  implore. 
Hugh  Capet  was  I  hight :  from  me  descend 
The  Philips  and  the  I^uis,  of  whom  France 
Newly  is  govem'd :  bom  of  one,  who  plie4 
The  slaughterer's  trade^  at  Paris.    When  the  race 

Fabricius  given  ns  another  example  of  resisting  avarice, 
wlien,  poor  as  he  was,  he  preserved  his  fkith  to  the  repnblic, 
and  rejected  with  scorn  a  great  sum  of  gold  that  was  ofSered 
him  1  Oar  Poet  in  the  sixth  Ixwk  records  tliis,  when  he  says — 

Parvoqne  potentem 

Fabricinm.**       « 

Compare  Petrarch,  Tr.  della  Fama,  c.  i. 

Un  Cario  ed  nn  Fabricio  assai  piu  bellt 
Con  la  lor  poverty,  che  Mida  e  Crasso 
Con  Toro  ond'  a  virtu  ftiron  rubelU. 

1  ^NHekolas.]  The  story  of  Nicholas  is,  that  an  angel  hav- 
ing revealed  to  him  that  the  father  of  a  family  was  so  impov- 
erished as  to  resolve  on  exposing  the  chastity  of  his  three 
daughters  to  sale,  he  threw  in  at  the  window  of  their  house 
three  bags  of  money,  containing  a  sufficient  portion  for  each 
of  them. 

*  Root.\    Hugh  Capet,  ancestor  of  Philip  IV. 

s  Had  Ohent  and  Douay,  LiUe  and  Bn^es  power.}  These 
cities  had  lately  been  sslzed  by  Philip  IV.  The  spirit  is  made 
to  intimate  the  approaching  defeat  of  the  French  army  by  the 
Flemings,  in  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  which  happened  in  1903. 

4  The  slaughterer's  trade.l  This  reflection  on  the  birth  of 
his  ancestor,  induced  Francis  1.  to  forbid  the  reading  of  Dante 
in  his  dominions.  Hngh  Capet,  who  came  to  the  throne 
of  France  in  967,  was  however  the  grandson  of  Robert,  who 
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0£  ancient  kings  had  vanished  (all  save  one^ 
\Vrapp*d  up  in  sable  weeds)  within  my  gripe 
I  found  the  reins  of  empire,  and  such  powers 
Of  new  acquirement,  with  full  store  of  friends. 
That  soon  the  widow'd  circlet  of  the  crown 
Was  girt  upon  the  temples  of  my  son,^ 
He,  from  whose  bones  the  anointed  race  begins. 
Till  the  great  dower  of  Provence'  had  removed 
The  stains,^  that  yet  obscured  our  lowly  blood, . 
Its  sway  indeed  was  narrow ;  but  howe'er 
It  wrought  no  evil :  there,  with  force  and  lies. 
Began  its  rapine  :  after,  for  amends,^ 
Poitou  it  seized,  Navarre  and  Gascony.* 


was  the  Inrother  of  Eudes,  King  of  France  in  888 ;  and  it  may, 
therefore,  well  be  questioned,  whether  by  Beccaio  di  Parigl 
is  meant  literally  one  who  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  bfttcher, 
at  Paris,  and  whether  the  sanguinary  disposition  of  Bugh 
Capet^s  father  is  not  stigmatized  by  this  opprobrious  appella- 
tion.   See  Cancellieri,  Osservazioni,  iLC^  Roma,  1814,  p.  6. 

>  ^11  save  one.]  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  the  second 
race  of  French  nionarclis,  had  failed,  with  the  exception  of 
Charles  of  homine,  who  is  said,  on  account  of  the  melan- 
choly temper  of  his  mind,  to  have  always  cidlhed  himself  in 
black.  VentUri  suggests  that  Dante  may  have  confounded 
him  with  Childeric  IIL,  the  last  of  the  Merovingian,  or  first 
race,  who  was  deposed  and  mad»  a  monk  in  751. 

*  My  »on.]  Hugh  Capet  caused  his  son  Robert  to  be 
crowned  at  Orleans. 

•  The  great  dower  of  Provence.]  Louis  IX.  and  his  brother 
Charles  of  Anjou,  married  two  of  the  four  daughters  of  Ray- 
mond Berenger,  Count  of  Provencet    See  Par.,  c.  vi.  135. 

4  The  stains.]  Lombardi  understands  this  diflferently  from 
all  the  other  commentators  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
The  word  "  vergo^na**  he  takes  in  the  sense  of  "  a  praise- 
worthy shame  of  doing  ill ;"  and  according  to  him,  the  trans- 
lation should  run  thus : 

The  shame  that  yet  restrained  my  race  from  ill. 

By  "Provenza**  he  understands  the  estates  of  Toulouse,  the 
dowry  of  the  only  daughter  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
married  to  a  brother  of  Louis  IX. 

A  F&r  amends.]    This  is  ironical. 

<  Poitou  it  seized,  J^avarre  and  Oascony.]  I  venture  to  read— 

Potti  e  Navarra  prese  e  Guascc^na, 

instead  of 

PontL  e  Normandia  prese  e  Gnascogna. 

Seized  Ponthieu,  Normandy  and  Gascogny. 

Landino  has  *'  Potti,"  and  he  is  inwiiably  right :  for  Poitou 
was  annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  Philip  IV.  See  He- 
nanlt,  Abr6g6  Chron^  A.  D.  1283,  &c.  Normandy  had  been 
united  to  it  long  before  by  Philip  Augustus,  a  curcumstance 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Dante  should  have 
been  ignorant ;  but  Philip  IV.,  says  Henault,  ibid.,  took  the 
title  of  Eling  of  Navarre :  find  the  subjugation  of  Navarre 
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To  Italy  came  Charies ;  and  tor  amends, 
Yomi^  Conradine,'  an  innocent  victim,  slew ; 

Is  also  alluded  to  in  the  Paradise,  Canto  xix.  140.  In  1293, 
Philip  IV.  summoned  Edward  I.  to  do  him  homag*  for  the 
duchy  of  Gascofny,  which  he  had  conceived  the  design  <^ 
«eizing.    See  G.  YUlani,  lib.  viii.  cap.  iv. 

The  whole  passage  has  occasioned  much  perplexity.  I 
cannot  withhold  Irom  my  readers  the  advantage  of  an  at- 
tempt made  to  unravel  it  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Fisher, 
which  that  gentleman,  though  a  stranger,  had  the  goodness 
to  communicate  to  me  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  am  en- 
couraged to  ofBsT  you  an  elucidation  of  a  passage,  with  the 
interpretation  of  which  I  was  never  yet  satisfied.  As  it  goes 
to'<  establish  the  accuracy  of  two  very  happy  conjectures 
which  you  have  made  at  Purg.  xx.  66,  you  will  perhaps  for- 
give me,  if  my  notion  a  little  militates  against  your  solnticn 
of  the  ditiSculty.    The  passage  is  as  follows : 

r  fui  radioe  della  mala  pianta, 
Che  la  terra  Christiana  tutta  aduggla, 
6i  che  buon  firutto  rado  se  ne  schianta. 
Ma  se  I>oagio,  Guanto,  Lilla,  e  Bruggia 
Potesser,  tosto  ne  saria  vendetta : 
Ed  io  la  cheg|;io  a  lui,  che  tutto  giuggia 

Meqlre  che  la  gran  dote  Provepzale 
Al  sangife  mio  non  tolse  la  vergocna, 
Poco  valea,  ma  pur  non  facea  male, 
lii  cOmittcib  con  forza  e  con  roenzogna 
Iia  sua  rapina ;  e  poscia,  per  ammenda, 
Potti  e  Navarra  prese,  e  Guascogna. 

• 

It  is  my  ptxsuasion  that  the  stanzas  I  have  copied  are  one 
passage,  continuous  in  its  sense,  interrupted  only  by  a  pa- 
renthesis of  four  stanzas,  which  are  introduced  as  necessary 
to  the  political  solution  of  the  meaning.  Again,  I  think  that 
my  quoted  stanzas  refer  to  only  one  person,  and  that  Philip 
IV.  of  France.  He  is  depicted  by  both  the  phrases,  mala 
p^lnta,  and  sangue  mio.  I  do  not  find  that  Louis  IX.  ob 
tained  any  part  of  Provence  by  dowry,  owing  to  his  marriage 
with,  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  that  country ;  at  least  no- 
thing eguifalent  X»  the  words  la  |ran  dote  Provenzale.  I 
suppose  the  stanzas  quoted  to  depict  the  three  great  events 
in  the  life  of  Philip  IV.  He  married,  during  the  life  of  his 
fkther,  Uie  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  also  of 
the  duchy  of  Champagne.  Philip  obtained  at  once  the  sov- 
ereignty of  both  these  dowries,  and  left  to  his  son  Philip  V. 
the  title  of  King  of  France  and  Navarre.  On  the  accession 
of  Philip  IV.  to  the  throne,  he  became  embroiled  with  the 
English  respecting  the  duchy  of  Gulenne,  which,  after  having 
changed  masters  Arequentiy,  was  then  in  the  jpoesession  of 
fdward  I.  The  word  Gulenne  included  Poitou  and  Gascooy,^ 
and  was  generally  the  country  termed  by  Cesar,  Aquitaoia. 
By  perfidy,  and  the  childish  ignorance  of  Edmund,  the  brodier 

or  Edwanj  I.,  Philip  got  possession  of  Gulenne <  The 

duchy  of  Champagne,  now  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Franoa» 
lying  adjacent  to  that  of  Flanders,  Philip  next  endeavored 
to  lay  hands  on  that  fief:  and  failing  In  treacherous  ne^e- 
tiation,  he  carried  a  cruel  and  murderous  war  into  the  tow 
countries,  and  laid  them  desolate.    His  progreM  was  stoi^ied 
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And  sent  the  angelic  teacher'  hack  to  heaven, 
Still  for  amends.     I  see  the  time  at  hand, 
That  forth  from  France  invites  another  Charles* 
To  make  himself  and  kindred  better  known. 
Unarm'd  he  issues,  savings  with  that  lance. 
Which  the  arch-traitor  tilted  with  ;*  and  that 
He  carries  with  so  home  a  thrust,  as  rives 
The  bowels  of  poor  Florence.    No  increase 
Of  territory  hence,  but  sin  and  shame 
Shall  be  his  guerdon ;  and  so  much  the  more 
As  he  more  Ughtly  deems  of  such  foul  wrong. 


by  the  Flemings  at  the  battle  of  Cktnrtrai,  and  he  vna  soon 
after  ccHopelled  to  surrender  Guienne  to  the  English  king, 
and  to  make  peace  with  his  nnmerous  enemies. 

"  Now  to  these  three  leading  epochs  of  Philip's  life,  the 
Poet  seems  to  allade.  Hoagio,  Guanto,  Lilta  e  Bmggtft  refer 
to  his  desolating  war  in  Flanders ;  Vendetta,  to  the  battle  of 
Conrtrai ;  la  gran  dote  Provenzale,  to  the  dowry  of  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre  and  the  duchy  of  Champagne ;  forza  e  men- 
Z(^^a,  to  his  condnct  respecting  Guienne  with  its  two  sister 
provinces,  as  you  so  convincingly  conjectured,  Potti  e  Goas- 
cogna.** 

1  TowHg  Conradine.']  Charles  of  Anjou  put  Conradino  to 
death  in  1268,  and  became  King  of  Naples.  See  Hell,  Canto 
xxviii.  16,  and  note.  Compare  Fazio  d^li  Uberti,  Dittamon- 
do,  lib.  il.  cap.  xxix. 

s  The  angelic  teacher.']  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was  repmrted 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  a  physician,  who  wished  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  Charles  of  Anjou.  "  In  the  year  13^  at 
the  end  of  July,  by  the  said  Pope  John  and  by  his  cardinals, 
was  canonized  at  Avignon  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  the  (urder  of 
Saint  Dominic,  a  master  in  divinity  and  philosophy,  a  man 
most  excellent  in  all  science,  and  who  expounded  the  sense 
of  scripture  better  than  any  one  since  the  time  of  Aueustin. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  1.  King  of  Sicily ;  and  going 
to  the  council  at  Lyons,  it  is  said  that  he  was  killed  by  a 
physician  of  the  said  king,  who  put  poison  for  him  into  some 
sweetmeats,  thinking  to  ingratiate  himself  with  King  Charles, 
because  he  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  lords  of  Aquino,  who 
had  rebelled  against  the  king,  and  doubting  lest  he  should 
be  made  cardinal :  whence  the  church  of  God  received  great 
damage.  He  died  at  the  abbey  of  Fossanova,  in  Campagna.** 
O.  ViUani,  lib.  ix.  cap.  218.  We  shall  find  him  in  the  Parar 
dise.  Canto  x. 

s  Anotker  Charle*.]    Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip 

IVm  was  sent  by  Pope  B<mifoce  VIII.  tn  settle  the  disturtwd 

'  state  of  Florence.   In  consequence  of  the  measures  he  adoft- 

ed  for  that  purpose,  our  Poet  and  his  friends  were  condenuad 

to  esile  and  death.    See  G.  ViUani,  Ub.  viU.  c.  xlviU.         '' 


With  that  lance. 


.  '  Which  the  arch-traitor  tilted  with.] 

con  la  lancia 

Con  Ja  qual  giostib  Giuda. 

If  I  remember  right,  in  one  of  the  old  romances,  Judas  b 
iepresente<l  tilting  with  our  Saviour. 


*^ 
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I  0ee  the  other,'  (who  a  priMmer  late 

Had  8tepp*d  on  Bfaoie)  expoemg  to  the  mait 

His  dang^hter,  whom  he  bargahu  for,  as  do 

The  Corsain  for  their  sla-wei^     O  avarioe !   . 

What  canst  thoo  more,  Wte  hast  subdued  om  blood 

So  wholly  to  thyself,  they  feel  no  care 

Of  their  own  flesh?    To  hide  with  direr  goilt 

Past  ill  and  future,  lo !  the  flower-de-luc^ 

Enters  Alagna ;  in  his  Vicar  Christ 

Himself  a  captive,  and  his  mockery 

Acted  agun.     Lo !  to  his  holy  hp 

The  vinegar  and  gall  once  more  applied ; 

And  J|e  'twi^  living  robben  doom'd  to  bleed. 

Lo !  the  new  Pilate,  of  whose  cruelty 

Such  violence  cannot  fill  the  measure  up, 

WMi  no  decree  to  sanction,  pushes  on 

Int«  the  temple'  his  yet  eager  sails. 

**  O  sovereign  Master  !^  when  shall  I  rejmce 


1  Tk4  other.]  Charles,  King  of  Naples,  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  of  AnJon,  bavinf ,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  his 
father,  engaged  with  Ra^er  de  Lauria,  the  admiral  of  Peter 
of  Aragon,  was  made  prisoner,  and  carried  into  Sicily,  June,  J 

1384.  He  ailerwards,  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  married  his  daughter  to  Azzo  VIII,  Marquis  of  Fer- 
rara.  I  take  Lauria  to  be  the  hero  meant  by  Petrarch  in  his 
Triumph  of  Fame, 

duel  di  Luria  seguiva  il  Saladino.  Cap.  ii.  v.  151. 

Of  whom  Biagioli  says  in  a  note,  "Non  so  chi  sia,  e  n<m 
trovo'n^  vivo  nd  morto  chi  mel  dica.**  "  I  know  not  who  be 
Is,  and  I  find  no  one  alive  or  dead  to  tell  me."  Mariana,  lib. 
xiv.  cap.  10,  calls  Lauria  "  a  brave  captain,  signalised  by  his 
former  victories.**  See  also  the  seventh  book  of  6.  Villani's 
history,  and  Boccaccio*s  Decameron,  6.  5,  N.  6 ;  where  he  is 
named  Ruggieri  dell*  Oria. 

*  7%e  Jlmoer-d&4uee.]    Bonifiice  VIII.  was  seised  at  Alagna  )  i 
in  Campagna,  by  the  order  of  Phin0  IV.  in  the  year  1303,  and 

soon  after  died  of  grief.    6.  Villani,  lib.  viii.  cap.  63.    **  As  it  | 

pleased  God,  the  heart  of  Boniface  being  petrined  with  grief; 
through  the  injury  he  had  sustained,  when  he  came  to  Rome,  | 

he  fell  into  a  strange  malady,  for  he  gnawed  himself  ai  one 
frantic,  and  in  this  state  expired.**  His  character  is  strongly 
drawn  by  the  annalist  in  the  next  chapt^.  Thus,  says  Lan- 
dino,  was  verified  the  prophecy  of  Celestine  respecting  him, 
%at  he  should  enter  on  the  popedom  like  a  fox,  reign  like  a 
Iton,  and  die  like  a  dog. 

*  Into  the  temple.}  It  is  uncertain  whether  our  Poet  aHudes 
>tlH  to  the  event  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  or  to  the 
destruction  of  the  order  of  the  Templars  in  1310,  but  the 
latter  appears  more  probable. 

<  O  sovereign  Master.}  Lonibardi,  who  rightly  corrects  Vei^- 
turi*s  explanation  of  this  passage,  with  which  I  will  not 
trouble  the  reader,  should  have  acknowledged,  if  be  was  con- 
scious of  it,  that  Ms  own  interprttation  of  it  was  the  same 
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To  see  the  vengeance,  which  thy  wrath,  well-pleased, 
In  secret  silence  broods? — ^While  daylight  lasts. 
So  long  what  thou  didst  hear'  of  her,  sole  spouse 
Of  the  Great  Spirit,  and^m  which  thou  tum'dst 
To  me  for  comment,  is  the  general  theme 
Of  all  our  prayers:  but,  when  it  darkens,  then 
A  different  strain  we  utter ;  then  record 
Pygmalion)*  whom  his  gluttonous  thirst  of  gold 
IVlade  traitor,  robber,  parricide :  the  woes 
Of  Midas,  which  his  greedy  wish  ensued* 
Mark'd  for  derision  to  all  future  times: 
And  the  fond  Achan,*  how  he  stole  the  prey, 
That  yet  he  seems  by  Joshua's  ire  pursued. 
Sapphira  with  her  husband  next  we  blame ; 
And  praise  the  forefeet,  that  with  furious  ramp 
Spnm'd  Heliodorus.*    All  the  mountain  rousd 
lUngs  with  the  infamy  of  Thracia's  king,^ 
Who  slew  his  Phrygian  chai^ :  and  last  a  dioat 
Ascends:  *  Declare,  O  Crassus !'  for  thou  know'st. 
The  flavor  of  thy  gold.'     The  voice  of  each 
Now  high,  now  low,  as  each  his  impulse  prompts. 
Is  led  t&ough  many  a  pitch,  acute  or  grave. 
Therefore,  not  singly,  I  erewhile  rehearsed 
That  blessedness  we  tell  of  in  the  day : 
But  near  me,  none,  beside,  his  accent  raised." 
From  him  we  now  had  parted,  and  essay'd 
With  utmost  efforts  to  surmount  the  way ; 
When  I  did  feel,  as  nodding  to  its  fall, 

as  that  before  given  by  Vellutello :  '*  When,  O  Lord,  shall  I  - 
behold  that  vengeance  accomplished,  which  being  already 
determined  in  thy  secret  judgment,  thy  rotribatlve  justice 
even  now  contemplates  with  delight  V* 

1  What  thou  didst  hear.]    See  v.  21. 

*  Pjfgmalion.} 

lUe  Sycharam 

Imi^s  ante  aras,  atqne  anri  cecos  amore, 
Clam  ferro  incautom  snperat. 

Firg.  JSEn.j  1. 1.  350. 

*  ^chan.]    Joshua,  vii. 

*  Heliodorus.]  **  For  there  appeared  unto  them  an  hcHrie, 
with  a  terrible  rider  upon  him,  and  adorned  with  a  verf.^tia 
covering,  and  he  ran  fiercely  and  smote  at  Heliodoms  wt^ 
his  fore  feet**    2  Maccabees,  iii.  25. 

*  Thracia's  king.]  Polymnestor,  the  murderer  of  Polydo* 
ms.    Hell,  Canto  xzx.  19. 

"«  Crassus.]    Marcus  Crassus,  who  fell  miserably  in  the 
Parthian  war.    See  Appian.  Parthica. 

E  yidi  Ciro  piu  di  sangue  avaro, 

Che  Crasso  d'pro,  e  Tuno  e  I'altro  n*ebbe 

Tanto,  cbe  parve  a  clascheduno  amaro.       PstrmrcM* 
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The  motmtain  tremble ;  whence  an  icy  chill 
Seized  on  me,  as  on  one  to  death  convey'd. 
So  shook  not  Deloe,  when  Latona  there 
Conch'd  to  bring  forth  the  twin^bom  eyes  of  heaven. 

Forthwith  from  every  side  a  shout  arose 
So  vehement,  that  suddenly  my  guide  [thee.*' 

Drew  near,  and  cried :  "  Doubt  not,  while  I  conduct 
"  Glory  I"  all  shouted,  (such  the  sounds  mine  ear 
GatherM  fix>m  those,  who  near  me  swell*d  the  sounds,) 
"  Glory  in  the  highest  be  to  God."     We  stood 
Immoveably  suq)ended,  like  to  those. 
The  shephcu:ds,  who  first  heard  in  Bethlehem's  field 
That  song :  till  ceased  the  trembling,  and  the  song 
Was  ended :  then  our  hallow'd  path  resumed, 
Eying  the  prostrate  shadows,  who  renew'd 
Their  customed  mourning.    Never  in  my  breast 
,.  Did  ignorance  so  struggle  with  desire 

Of  knowledge,  if  my  memory  do  not  err. 
As  in  that  moment ;  nor  through  haste  dared  I 
To  question,  nor  myself  could  aught  discern. 
60  on  I  fared,  in  thoughtfulness  and  dread. 


CANTO   XXI. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  two  poets  are  overtaken  by  the  si^t  of  Statins,  who, 
being  cleansed,  is  on  his  way  to  Paradise,  and  who  explains 
the  canse  of  the  mountain  shaking,  and  of  the  hymn ;  his 
Joy  at  beholding  Vii^. 

The  natural  thirst,  ne'er  quench'd  but  from  the 
Whereof  the  woman  of  Samaria  craved,  [well* 

Excited ;  haste,  along  the  cumbered  path. 
After  my  guide,  impell'd ;  and  pity  moved 
My  bosom  for  the  'vengeful  doom  though  just. 
When  lo !  even  as  Luke^  relates,  that  Ohnst 
Appear'd  unto  the  two  upon  their  way. 
New-risen  from  his  vaulted  grave ;  to  us 
A  shade  appear'd,  and  after  us  approach'd, 
Contemplating  the  crowd  beneath  its  feet. 
We  were  not  ware  of  it ;  so  first  it  spake. 
Saying,  "  God  give  you  peace,  my  brethren !"  tlien 
Sudden  we  tum'd :  and  Virgil  such  salute. 
As  fitted  that  kind  greetmg,  gave ;  and  cried : 

1  The  well.]    "The  woman  sidth  unto  him,  Sir,  give  nio 
this  water,  that  I  thirst  not.*'    JbAn,  iv.  15. 
s  Luke.]    Chapter  xxiv.  13. 


^. 
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*'  Peace  in  the  blessed  council  be  thy  lot, 

Awarded  by  that  righteous  court  which  me 

To  everlasting  baniiriiment  exiles."  [^diile 

"  How  \"  he  exclaim'd,  nor  fitmi  his  q>eed  mean- 
Desisting  ;^  "  If  that  ye  be  spirits  whom  God 
Vouchsi^ee  not  room  above ;  who  up  the  hei^t 
Has  been  thus  far  your  guide  V*   To  whofm  t^  bard : 
"  If  thou  observe  the  tokens,*  which  this  man,  * 
IVaced  by  the  finger  of  the  angel,  bean  ; 
'Tis  plain  that  in  Sie  kingdom  of  the  just        [wheel 
He  needs  must  share.     But  sithence  she,*  whose 
Spins  day  and  night,  for  him  not  yet  had  drawn 
That  yam,  which  on  the  fatal  distaff  {nfed, 
Clotho  apportions  to  each  wi^t  that  breathes ; 
His  soul,  that  sister  is  to  mine  and  thine. 
Not  of  herself  could  mount ;  for  not  like  ours 
Her  ken :  whence  I,  from  forth  the  ample  gulf 
Of  hell,  was  ta'en,  to  lead  him,  and  wUl  lead 
Far  as  my  lore  avails.     But,  if  thou  know. 
Instruct  us  for  what  cause,  the  mount  erewhile 
Thus  shook,  and  trembled :  wherefore  all  at  once 
SeemM  shouting,  ev^d  from  his  wave-wash'd  foot** 

Thos  qa«rtioElng  M  tallied  wHh  my  widi. 
The  thirst  did  feel  abatement  of  its  edge 
E'en  from  expectance.    He  forthwith  relied . 
**  In  its  devotion,  naught  irregular  "^ 

This  mount  can  witness,  or  by  punctual  rule  * 

Unsanction'd ;  here  from  every  change  exempt^ 
Oth^  than  that,  which  heaven  in  itself 
Doth  of  itself  receive,^  no  influence 
Can  reach  us.    Tempest  none,  shower,  hail,  or  snoWy 
Hoar  frost,  or  dewy  mcHstness,  h^^her  falls 
Than  that  brief  seals  of  threefold  steps :  thick  clouds. 
Nor  scudding  rack,  are  ever  seen :  swift  glance 

1 nor  from  his  speed  meanwJ^e 

Desisting.]  The  unintelligible  reading  of  almost  all  the 
editions  here  (but  not  of  all,  as  Lomlmrdl  woold  lead  xa  to 
■appose,  except  his  favorite  Nidobeatina)  it 

£  perchd  andate  forte  1  ' 

Vellntello  has  also  that  which  is  no  doubt  the  right : 

E  parte  andava  fcnte. 

'  The  tokeM.]  The  letter  P  for  Peccata.  sins,  inscribed  upon 
his  forehead  by  the  Angel,  in  order  to  his  being  cleared  of 
them  in  his  passage  tlurongh  Purgatory  to  Paradise, 

*  She.]    Lachesis,  one  of  the  three  fiites. 

* that,  which  heaven  in  itself 

Doth  of  itself  reeshje.]  Ventnri,  I  think  rightly,  interprets 
this  to  be  light 
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NeW  ligfateiu ;  nor  Thaumaitian*  Iris  gieams. 

That  yonder  often  shifts  on  each  side  heaven. 

^apor  adust  doth  never  mount  above 

Tfa«  highest  of  the  trinal  stairs,  whereon 

Peter's  vicegerent  stands.     Loww  perchance, 

With  various  motion  rock'd,  trembles  the  soil : 

But  here,  through  wind  in  earth's  deep  hollow  pent, 

I  know  not  how,  yet  never  trembled :  then 

Trembles,  when  any  spirit  feels  itself 

So  purified,  that  it  may  rise,  or  move 

For  rising ;  and  such  loud  acclaim  ensues. 

Purification,  by  the  will  alone. 

Is  proved,  that  h«e  -to  change  society 

Seizes  the  soul  rejoicing  in  her  wilL 

Desure  of  bliss  is  present  from  the  first ; 

But  strong  propension  hinders,  to  that  wudi' 

By  the  just  ordinance  of  heaven  of^Kwed  ; 

Propension  now  as  eager  to  fulfil 

The  allotted  torment,  as  erewhile  to  sin. 

And  I,  who  in  this  punishment. had  lain 

FivQ  hundred  years  and  more,  but  now  have  felt 

Free  wish  for  happier  clime.     Therefore  thou  felt'si 

The  mountain  tremble  ;  and  the  spirits  devout 

Heard'st,  over  all  his  limits,  utter  praise 

To  that  lieTO  Lord,  whom  I  entreat  their  joy 

To  hasten.'    Thus  he  spake :  and,  since  the  draught 

Is  grateful  ever  as  the  thirst  is  keen, 

No  words  may  speak  my  fulness  of  content. 

**  Now,"  said  the  instructor  sage,  '*  I  see  the  net' 
Vhat  takes  ye  here ;  and  how  the  toils  are  loosed ; 
Why  rocks  the  mountain,  and  why  ye  rejoice. 
Vouchsafe,  that  from  thy  lips  I  next  may  learn 
Who  on  the  earth  thou  wast ;  and  wherefore  here, 


1  nkaummnCian.]    figlia  di  Tamnante. 

BdwitavTos  OvYdrrtp.  Henod.  Tkeog.^T9li. 

Ck>mpare  Plato,  Theet.,  v.  ii.  p.  76.  Bip.  edit  Virg.  Mn^  ix.  JS» 
and  Spenser,  Faery  doeen,  b.  v.  c.  iii.  st  25. 

Fail  U  Thamnantias  in  her  crystal  gown. 

Dmmmond. 

s  To  that  toiah.'l  Lombardi  here  alters  the  sense  by  reading 
with  the  Nidobeatina,  '*  con  tal  voglia,**  instead  of  '*  contra 
voglla.**  and  explains  it:  *'  With  the  same  ineffectoal  will, 
with  which  man  was  contrary  to  sin,  while  he  resolved  on 
sinning,  even  wiA  the  same,  wonid  he  wish  to  rise  ftom  his 
torment  in  Purgatory,  at  the  same  time  that  through  inclina- 
tion to  satisfy  uie  divine  justice  he  yet  remains  there.** 

^  J  sMthe  net.]  "  I  perceive  that  ye  are  detained  here  by 
your  wish  to  satisfy  the  divine  Justice.*' 
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So  many  an  age,  wert^^rostrate/' — "  In  that  tj| 

When  the  good  Titus,^  with  Heaven's  King  to  help^ 

Avenged  those  piteous  gashes,  whence  the  hlood 

By  Judas  sold  did  issue ;  with  the  name^ 

IVCost  lasting  and  m«iit  honor'd,  there,  was  I 

Abundantly  renowtt'd,'*  the  shade  replied, 

"  Not  yet  with  faith  endued.     So  passing  sweet 

My  vocal  spirit ;  from  Toloea,"  Rome 

To  herself  drew  me,  where  I  merited 

A  myrtle  garliuid^  to  inwreath  my  brow 

Statius  they  name  me  still.    Of  Thebes  I  sang. 

And  next  of  great  Achilles ;  but  i'  the  way 

Fell*  with  ihe  second  burden.     Of  my  flame 

Those  sparkles  were  the  seeds,  which  I  derived 

From  the  bright  fountain  of  celestial  fire 

That  feeds  unnumbered  lamps ;  the  song  I  mean 

Which  sounds  Eneas'  wanderings ;  that  the  breast 

I  hung  at ;  that  the  nurse,  from  whom  my  veins 

Drank  inspiration :  whose  authority 

Was  ever  sacred  with  me.     To  have  lived 

Coeval  with  the  Mantuan,  I  would  bide 

The  revolution  of  another  sun 

Beyond  my  stated  years  in  bani^mient." 

The  Mantuan,  when  he  heard  bun,  tum'd  to  me  ; 
And  holding  silence,  by  his  countenance 
Enjoin'd  me  silence :  but  the  power,  which  wills. 
Bears  not  supreme  control :  laughter  and  tears 
Follow  so  closely  on  the  passion  prompts  them. 
They  wait  not  for  the  motions  of  the  will 

1  When  the  good  THtns.]  When  it  was  so  ordered  by  tlM 
divine  Providence  that  Titus,  by  the  destruction  of  Jemsaleo^ 
should  avenge  the  death  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Jews. 

s  The  name.}    The  name  of  Poet. 

s  I^rom  Tblosa.]  Dante,  as  many  others  have  done,  con- 
founds Statius  the  poet,  who  was  a  Neapolitan,  with  a  rtoeto- 
rician  of  the  same  name,  who  was  of  Toiosa,  or  Thoulouse. 
Thus  Chancer,  Temple  of  Fame,  b.  iii. 

The  Thohison,  that  height  Stace. 

And  Boccaccio,  as  cited  by  Lombardi : 

E  Stazio  di  Toiosa  ancora  caro.  Jlmoroe.  Via.  Cant.  5. 

<  A  myrtle  garlaTtd.} 

Et  vos,  O  lauii,  caipam,  et  te,  projdma  myrte. 

rirg.  Eel.,  U. 

dual  vaghezza  di  lauro  1  o  qual  di  mirto  ?      Petrarea, 

Tet  once  mcnre,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  m<»e 

Te  myrtles  brown.  Milton,  Lyeidat. 

B  FM.]  Statins  lived  to  write  only  a  small  part  of  the 
AchUleid. 
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In  a^tuTM  most  sincere.     I  «Ud  but  smile,' 
As  one  who  winks ;  and  thereupon  the  shade 
Broke  off,  and  peered  into  mine  eyes,  where  best 
Our  lo<^  interpret.     «  So  to  g^ood  eveiit 
Mayst  thou  conduct  such  great  Amprize/'  he  cried 
"  Say,  why  across  thy  visage  beam'd,  but  now, 
The  lightning  of  a  smile."     Oh  either  part 
Now  am  I  straiten'd ;  one  conjures  me  speak. 
The  other  to  silence  binds  me :  whence  a  sigh 
I  utter,  and  the  sigh  is  heard.     "  Speak  on," 
The  teacher  cried :  "  and  do  not  fear  to  speak  ; 
But  tell  him  what  so  earnestly  he  asks." 
Whereon  I  thus:  «  Perchance,  O  ancient  spirit ! 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  smiling.     There  is  room 
For  yet  more  w<Hider.     He,  who  guides  my  ken 
On  hi|rh,  he  is  that  Mantnan,  led  by  whom 
Thou  didst  presume  of  men  and  gods  to  sing. 
If  other  cause  thou  deem'dst  for  which  I  smiled. 
Leave  it  as  not  the  true  one  ;  and  believe 
Those  words,  thou  spakest  of  him,  indeed  the  cause." 
Now  down  he  bent  to  embrace  my  teacher's  feet ; 
But  he  forbade  him :  "  Brother !  do  it  not : 
Thou  art  a  shadow,  and  behold'st  a  shade." 
He,  rising,  answered  thus :  "  Now  hast  thou  proved 
The  force  and  ardor  of  the  love  I  bear  thee. 
When  I  forget  we  are  but  things  of  air, 
And,  as  a  substance,  treat  an  empty  shade." 


CANTO    XXII. 


ARGUMENT. 

Dante,  Virgil,  and  Statins  mount  to  the  sixth  cornice,  where 
the  sin  of  gluttony  is  cleansed,  the  two  Latin  Poets  dis- 
coursing by  the  way.  Turning  to  the  right,  they  find  a  tree 
hung  with  sweet-smelling  fhiit,  and  watered  by  a  shower 
that  issues  from  the  rock.  Voices  are  heard  to  proceed  from 
among  the  leaves,  recording  examples  of  temperance 

Now  we  had  left  the  angel,  who  had  tum'd 
To  the  sixth  circle  our  ascending  step  ; 
One  gash  from  off  my  forehead  razed ;  while  they. 
Whose  wishes  tend  to  justice,  shouted  fcMth, 
"  Blessed  !"•  and  ended  with  « I  thirst:"  and  I, 

^  I  did  but  amile.]  "  I  smiled  no  more  than  one  would  do 
who  wished  by  a  smile  to  intimate  his  consciousness  of  any 
thing  to  another  person.** 

s  Blegaed.]  "  Blessed  be  they  which  do  hunger  and  tllirsr 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.**    Jliatt,  v.  6w 
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More  nimble  than  along  the  other  straits, 
So  journey M,  that,  without  the  sense  of  toil, 
I  foUow'd  upward  the  swift-footed  shades  ; 
When  Virgil  thus  began :  **  Let  its  pure  flame 
From  virtue  flow,  and  love  can  never  fail 
To  warm  another's  bosom,  so  the  light 
Shine  manifestly  forth.     Hence,  from  that  hour, 
When,  'mongst  us  in  the  purheus  of  the  deep, 
Came  down  the  spirit  of  Aquinum's  bard,' 
Who  told  of  thine  afiection,  my  good  will 
Hath  been  for  thee  of  quality  as  strong 
As  ever  link'd  itself  to  one  not  seen. 
Therefore  these  stairs  will  now  seem  short  to  me. 
But  tell  me :  and,  if  too  secure,  I  loose 
The  rein  with  a  friend's  Ucense,  as  a  friend 
Forgive  me,  and  speak  now  as  with  a  friend : 
How  chanced  it  covetous  desire  could  find 
Place  in  that  bosom,  'midst  such  ample  store 
Of  wisdom,  as  thy  zeal  had  treasured  there  ?" 

First  somewhat  moved  to  laughter  by  his  words, 
Statins  replied:  **  Each  syllable  of  thine 
Is  a  dear  pledge  of  love.     Things  oft  appear. 
That  minister  false  matter  to  our  doubts. 
When  their  true  causes  are  removed  from  sight. 
Thy  question  doth  assure  me,  thou  believest 
I  was  on  earth  a  covetous  man ;  perhaps 
Because  thou  found'st  me  in  that  circle  placed. 
Know  then  I  was  too  wide  of  avarice : 
And  e'en  for  that  excess,  thousands  of  moons 
Have  wax'd  and  waned  upon  my  sufferings.  • 

And  were  it  not  that  I  with  heedful  care 
Noted,  where  thou  exclaim'st  as  if  in  ire 
With  human  nature,  *  Why,^  thou  cursed  thirst 
Of  gold  I  dost  not  with  juster  measure  guide    ' 
The  appetite  of  mortals  V  1  had  met 
The  fierce  encounter*  of  the  voluble  rock. 
Then  was  I  ware  that,  with  too  ample  wing, 
The  hands  may  Jiaste  to  lavishment ;  and  tum'd, 

*  ^quinuni's  bard.]  Juvenal  had  celebrated  his  contempo- 
rary, Statius,  Sat  vii.  82 ;  though  some  critics  imagine  that 
there  is  a  secret  derision  couched  under  his  praise. 

a  fVhy.]    Quid  non  mortal  ia  pectora  cogis, 

Aurl  sacra  fames  1  yirg.  JSEn.,  lib.  Hi.  57. 

Venturi  supposes  that  Dante  might  have  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  word  3acrat  and  construed  it  '*  holy,**  instead 
of  "  cursed.**  But  I  see  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to 
so  improbable  a  conjecture. 

'  The  fierce  encounter.}    See  Hell,  Canto  vii.  26. 
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As  from  my  other  evil,  so  from  this, 

In  penitence.     How  many  from  their  grave 

Shall  with  shorn  locks'  arise,  who  living,  ay, 

And  at  life's  last  extreme,  of  this  oSenee, 

Through  ignorance^  did  not  repent !    And  know. 

The  fault,  which  lies  direct  from  any  sin 

In  level  opposition,  here,  with  that. 

Wastes  its  green  rankneos  on  one  common  heap. 

Therefore,  if  I  have  been  with  those,  who  wail 

Their  avarice,  to  cleanse  me  ;  through  reverse 

Of  their  transgression,  such  hath  been  my  lot" 

To  whom  the  sovereign  of  the  pastoral  song . 
**  While  thou  didst  sing  that  cruel  warfare  waged 
By  the  twin  sorrow  of  Jocasta's  womb,* 
From  thy  discourse  with  Clio'  there,  it  seems 
As  faith  had  not  been  thine ;  without  the  which, 
Good  deeds  suffice  not    And  if  so,  what  sun 
Rose  on  thee,  or  what  candle  pieroed  the  dark, 
That  thou  didst  after  see  to  hoise  the  sail. 
And  follow  where  the  fisherman  had  led  V* 

He  answering  thus :  ."  By  thee  conducted  first, 
I  enter'd  the  Pamasraan  grots,  and  quaffed 
Of  the  clear  spring ;  illumined  first  by  thee, 
OpenM  mine  eyes  to  God.     Thou  didst,  as  one. 
Who,  journeying  through  the  darkness,  bears  a  li^ 
Behind,  that  profits  not  himself,  but  makes 
His  followere  wise,  when  thou  excla'unedst,  *  Lo ' 
A  renovated  woiid,^  Justice  retum'd. 
Times  of  primeval  innocence  restored, 
And  a  new  race  descended  from  above.' 
Poet  and  Christian  both  to  thee  I  owed. 
That  thou  mayst  mark  more  clearly  what  I  trace, 
My  hand  shall  stretch  forth  to  inform  the  lines 
With  livelier  coloring.     Soon  o'er  all  the  world. 
By  messengers  from  heaven,  the  true  belief 

1  With  shorn  locks.]    See  Hell,  Canto  vli.  58. 

*  The  twin  sorroto  of  Jocasta^s  voomb.]    Eteocies  and  Poly 
nices. 

»  With  aio,] 
Quern  pritu  herotun  Clio  dabU  1  immodicain  ire 
Tydea  1  lanrigeri  subitos  an  vatis  hiatus  ? 

Stat.,  Thsbaid.t  L  4% 

*  jS  renovated  world.] 

Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitar  ordo. 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo ;  redeunt  Saturnla  rcgna ; 

Jam  nova  progenies  cobIo  demlttttur  alto. 

Virg".  Eel.,  Iv.  5. 
For  the  applicatinn  of  Virgirs  prophecy  to  the  incamatloiH 
see  Natalia  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Sec  i.  Dissert.  1.    Parii^  j      ' 

1679,  V.  i.  p.  166. 
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Teem'd  now  prolific  ;  and  that  word  of  tliine» 

Accordant,  to  the  new  instructors  chimed. 

Induced  by  which  agreement,  I  was  wont 

Resort  to  them  ;  and  soon  their  sanctity 

So  won  upon  me,  that,  Domitian*8  rage 

Pursuing  them,  I  mix'd  my  tears  with  theirs ; 

And,  while  on  earth  I  stay'd,  still  succored  them  ; 

And  their  most  righteous  customs  made  me  scorn 

All  sects  besides.     Before^  I  led  the  Greeks, 

In  tuneful  fiction,  to  the  streams  of  Thebes, 

I  was  baptized  ;  but  secretly,  through  fear. 

Remained  a  Christian,  and  conformed  long  time 

To  Pagan  rites.     Four  centuries  and  more, 

I,  for  that  lukewarmness,  was  fain  to  pace 

Round  the  fourth  circle.   Thou  then,  who  hast  raised 

The  covering  which  did  hide  such  bles^g  from  me, 

While  much  of  this  ascent  is  yet  to  climb. 

Say,  if  thou  know,  where  our  old  Terence*  bides, 

Caecilius,*  Plautus,  Varro  :*  if  condemned 

They  dwell,  and  in  what  province  of  the  deep." 

"  These,"  sai^J  my  guide,  "  with  Persius  and  myself, 

And  others  many  more,  are  with  that  Greek,* 

Of  mortals,  the  most  cherish'd  bythe  nine. 

In  the  first  ward*  of  darknesd.    There,  oft-times, 

We  of  that  mount  hold  converse,  on  whose  top 

For  aye  our  nurses  Uve.    We  have  the  bard 

Of  Pella,'  and  the  Teian,'  Agatho,^ 


1   Btfore.}    Befcnre  I  had  composed  the  Thebaid. 

s  Our  old  Terence.]  **  Antieo,"  which  is  found  in  many  of 
the  old  editions,  seems  preferable  to  '■'■  amico." 

s  Ckecilius.]  Csciliug  Statius,  a  Latin  cpmic  poet,  of  whose 
works  some  fragments  only  remain.  Oar  Poet  had  Horace  in 
his  eye. 

Dicitor  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro, 
Plantos  ad  exemplar  Sicuii  properare  Epicharmi, 
Vincere  Cscilins  gravitate,  Terentins  arte. 

Epittt^  lib.  ii.  1. 

*  Varro.l  "Quam  mnlta  pene  omnia  tradidit  Varro.** 
Quintilian.  Instil.  Oral.,  lib.  xii.  "  Vix  aperto  ad  philosophiam 
aditu,  primus  M.  Varro  reterum  omnimn  doetissimos.**  So- 
fUdet.  de  liberie  reeU  inetit.    Edit.  Lugd.  1533,  p.  137. 

»  That  Greek.]    Homer. 

*  In  thefirtt  ward.]    In  Limbo. 
"* The  bard 

Of  Pella.]    Enripides. 

8   Tke  Teian.]    Euripide  v*  6  nosco  e  Anacreonte. 

The  Monte  Cassino  MS.  reads  "  Antifcnte**  "  Antlpho,**  in- 
stead of  "  Anacreonte.'*  Dante  probably  knew  little  more  of 
these  Greek  writers  than  the  names. 

»  Jigatho.]  Chaucer,  speaking  of  the  Daisy  as  a  representar 
tion  of  Alcestis,  refers  to  Agaton :  '    • 
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Simonides,  and  many  a  Grecian  else 

Ingarlanded  with  laurel.     Of  thy  train,* 

Antigone  is  there,  Delphile, 

Argia,  and  as  sorrowful  as  erst 

Ismene,  and  who  show'd  Langia's  wave  ^ 

Deldamia  with  her  sisters  there, 

And  blind  Tiresias'  daughter,'  and  the  bride 


No  wonder  is  thoaph  Jove  her  stelMe, 
As  telUth  Agaton  mr  her  goodnesse. 

Legejide  of  Cfood  Women. 

And  Mr.  Tjnrwhitt  tells  ns  that "  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  this 
writer  except  that  one  of  the  same  name  is  quoted  in  the 
Prol.  to  the  tragedie  of  Cambises  by  Thomas  Preston.  There 
is  no  reason,"  he  adds,  "  for  supposing  with  Gloss.  Ur.  that  a 
philosopher  of  Samos  is  meant,  or  any  of  the  Agathoes  of 
antiquity.**  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  Chaucer 
must  have  meant  Agatho,  the  dramatic  writer,  whose  name, 
at  least,  appears  to  have  been  familiar  in  the  middle  ages ; 
for,  besides  the  mention  of  him  in  the  text,  he  is  quoted  by 
Dante  in  the  Treatise  De  Monarchic,  lib.  iii.  "  Deus  per  nun- 
cinm  facere  non  potest,  genita  non  esse,  genita,  juxta  sen- 
tentiam  Agathonis.**  The  original  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle, 
Ethic.  Nicom.,  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  * 

Mdvov  Y^P  alrov  koI  ^ebs  trrepUrKsrai 
^A-yiwriTa  voitiv  Sac'  cLv  ^  irtitpayyiiva, 

Agatho  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  Symposium,  by 
Plato  in  the  Protagoras,  and  in  the  Banquet,  a  &vorite 
book  with  our  author,  and  by  Aristotle  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 
where  the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs  respecting 
him,  from  which  I  will  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether 
it  is  possible  that  the  allusion  in  Chaucer  might  have  arisen : 
fv  Iviats  ftiv  %v  1l  S6o  rwv  yvup/ftuv  iariv  difondrav,  rd  Si 
d\Xa  nercoiriniva'  iv  evlais  W  oidiv'  oTov  Iv  r^  ^Ayddavos 
"A.vdtt.  6f(o/<i)j  ydp  h  Tot/r(j>  rd  rt  irpdynara  Kai  ri 
dvdnara  irenodjTat^  Koi.  ohSiv  Ijttov  eh^patvst*^  Edit  1794, 
p.  33.  "  There  are,  however,  some  tragedies,  in  which  one 
or  two  of  the  names  are  historical,  and  the  rest  feigned ; 
there  are  even  some,  in  which  none  of  the  names  are  Mistori- 
cal ;  such  is  Agatho's  tragedy  called  The  Flower ;  for  in  that 
all  is  invention,  both  incidents  and  names ;  and  yet  it  pleases.*' 
JiristoUe's  7V«ottsc  oj»  Poetry,  by  Thomas  Twining,  8vo  Edit 
J8J2,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 
1  Of  thy  train.'\    "  Of  those  celebrated  in  thy  Poem.** 

a  Who  8how*d  Langia^e  voave.'\  Hypsiplle.  See  note  to 
Canto  xxvi.  v.  87. 

8  Tiresias^  daughter.]  Dante,  as  some  have  thought,  had 
forgotten  that  he  had  placed  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias, 
among  thejsorcerers.  See  Hell,  Canto  xx.  Vellutello  endeavors, 
rather  awkwardly,  to  reconcile  the  apparent  inconsistency, 
by  observing,  that  although  she  was  placed  there  as  a  sinner, 
yet,  as  one  of  famous  memory,  she  had  also  a  place  among 
the  worthies  in  Limbo. 
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Sea-bom  of  Peleus/'^     Either  poet  now 
AVas  silent ;  and  no  longer  by  the  ascent 
Or  the  steep  walls  obstructed,  round  them  cast 
Inquiring  eyes.     Four  handmaid^  of  the  day 
Had  finish'd  now  their  office,  and  the  fifth 
Was  at  the  chariot-beam,  directing  still 
Its  flamy  point  aloof ;  when  thus  my  guide : 
"  Methinks,  it  well  behooves  us  to  the  brink 
Bend  the  right  shoulder,  circuiting  the  mount. 
As  we  have  ever  used."     So  custom  there 
Was  usher  to  the  road  ;  the  which  we  chose 
Less  doubtful,  as  that  worthy  shade'  complied. 

They  on  before  me  went :  I  sole  pursued. 
Listening  their  speech,  that  to  my  thoughts  come^d 
Mysterious  lessons  of  sweet  poesy. 
But  soon  they  ceased  ;  for  jnidway  of  the  road 
A  tree  we  found,  with  goodly  fruitage  hung, 
And  pleasant  to  the  smell :  and  as  a  fir. 
Upward  from  bough  to  bough,  less  ample  spreads  ; 
So  downward  this  less  ample  spread  ;*  that  none, 
Methinks,  aloft  may  climb.     Upon  the  side. 
That  closed  our  path,  a  liquid  crystal  fell 
From  the  steep  rock,  and  throu^  the  sprays  above 
Stream'd  showering.    With  associate  step  the  bards 
Drew  near  the  plant ;  and,  from  amidst  the  leaves, 
A  voice  was  heard :  "  Ye  shall  be  chary  of  me  ;" 


Lombardi,  or  rather  the  Delia  Cmsca  academicians,  excuse 
our  author  l)etter,  by  observing  that  Tiresias  had  a  daughter 
named  Daphne.  See  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iv.  $  66.  I  nave 
here  to  acknowledge  a  communication  made  to  me  by  the 
learned  writer  of  an  anonymous  letter,  who  observes  that 
Manto  and  Daphne  are  only  different  names  for  the  same 
person  ;  and  that  Servius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  ^neid, 
X.  196,  says,  that  some  make  Manto  the  prophetess  to  be  a 
daughter  of  Hercules. 

1  The  bride 
Sea-bom  of  Peleus.J    Thetis. 

3  fhur  handfiuUds.]    Compare  Canto  zU.  v.  74. 

*  ^at  worthy  shade.]    Statius. 

*  Downward  this  less  ample  spread.]  The  early  commenta- 
tors understand  that  this  tree  had  its  root  upward  and  the 
boughs  downward ;  and  this  opinion,  however  derided  by 
their  successors,  is  not  a  little  countenanced  by  the  imitatioii 
of  Frezzi,  who  lived  so  near  the  tiiRe  of  our  Poet : 

Su  dentro  al  cielo  area  la  sua  radice, 
E  i^u  inverso  terra  1  rami  uiande. 

//  Q^airir.f  lib.  iv.  cap.  1. 

It  had  in  hesVen 

Its  root  above,  and  downward  to  the  earth 

StretchM  forth  the  branches.  ^ 
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And  after  added :  "  Mary  took  more  thought 
For  joy  and  honor  of  the  nuptial  feast, 
Than  for  herself,  who  answers  now  for  you. 
The  women  of  old  Rome'  were  satisfied 
With  water  for  their  beverage.     Daniel*  fed 
On  pulse,  and  wisdom  gaiu'd     The  primal  age 
Was  beautiful  as  gold :  and  hunger  then 
Made  acorns  tasteful ;  thirst,  each  rivulet 
Run  nectar.     Honey  and  locusts  were  the  food 
Whereon  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness 
Fed,  and  that  eminence  of  glory  reach*d 
And  greatness,  which  th'  Evangelist  records.' 


a 


I 
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ARGUMENT. 

They  are  overtaken  by  the  spirit  of  Forese,  who  had  been  a 
friend  of  our  Poet's  on  earth,  and  who  now  inveighs  bit- 
terly against  the  immodest  dress  of  their  conntrywomen  at 
Florence. 

On  the  green  leaf  mme  eyes  were  fix'd,  like  his 
Who  throws  away  his  days  in  idle  chase 
Of  the  diminutive  birds,  when  thus  I  heard 
The  more  than  father  warn  me  :  **  Son  !  our  time 
Asks  thriftier  using.     Linger  not :  away." 

Thereat  my  face  and  steps  at  once  I  turned 
Toward  the  sages,  by  whose  converse  cheer'd 
I  joumeyM  on,  and  felt  no  toil :  and  lo ! 
A  sound  of  weeping,  and  a  song :  "  My  lips,* 

^  Mary  took  more  thought.^  *'  The  Itlessed  virgin,  who  an- 
swers for  yon  now  in  heaven,  when  she  said  to  Jesus,  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  'they  have  no  wine,'  regarded 
not  the  gratification  of  her  own  taste,  bat  the  honor  of  the 
nnptial  banqnet." 

*  The  iDomcn  of  old  Rome."]   See  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  iL  c,  1. 
'  Danid.]    "Then  said  Daniel  to Melzar,  whom  the  prince 

of  the  eunuchs' had  set  over  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Michael,  and 
Azariah,  Prove  thy  servants,  I  beseech  thee,  ten  days ;  and 
let  them  give  us  pulse  to  eat,  and  water  to  drink.'*  Daniel,  i. 
11,12.  ^ 

"Thus  Melzar  took  away  the  portion  of  their  meat,  and  the 
wine  that  they  should  drink  :  and  gave  them  pulse.  As  (ot 
these  four  children,  God  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill  in 
all  learning  and  wisdom :  and  Daniel  had  understanding  in 
all  visions  and  dreains."    Ibid.,  16, 17. 

*  Mjf  lips.]  "O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips ;  and  my  month 
•hall  show  forth  thy  praise."    Psalm  li.  15. 
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O  Lord  V  and  these  so  mingled,  it  gave  birth 
To  pleasure  and  to  pain.     "O  Sire  beloved ! 
Say  what  is  this  I  hear."     Thus  I  inquired. 

"  Spirits/'  said  he,  "  who,  as  they  go,  perchance. 
Their  debt  of  duty  pay."     As  on  their  road 
The  thoughtfid  pilgrims,  overtaking  some 
Not  known  unto  them*  turn  to  them,  and  look. 
But  stay  not ;  thus,  approaching  from  behind 
With  speedier  motioii,  eyed  us,  as  they  pass'd, 
A  crowd  of  ^Mrits,  silent  and  devout. 
The  eyes^  of  each  were  dark  and  hollow ;  pale 
Their  visage,  and  so  lean  withal,  the  bonee 
Stood  staring  through  the  akin.    I  do  not  think 
Thus  dry  and  meager  Erisicthon  show'd. 
When  pinch'd  by  sharp-set  famine  to  the  quick. 

"  Lo  I"  to  myself  I  mused,  '*  the  race,  who  lost 
Jerusalem,  when  Mary^  with  dire  beak 
Prey'd  on  her  child."     The  sockets  seem'd  as  rings,* 
From  which  the  gems  were  dropp'd.    Who  reads  the 
Of  man  upon  his  forehead,  there  the  M  [name* 

Had  traced  most  plainly.    Who  would  deem,  that 
Of  water  and  an  apple  could  have  proved        [scent 
Powerful  to  generate  such  pining  want. 
Not  knowing  how  it  wrought  ?     While  now  I  stood, 
Wondering  what  thus  could  waste  them,  (for  the  cause 
Of  their  gaunt  hollowness  and  scaly  rind 
Appear'd  not,)  lo  I  a  spirit  tum'd  lus  eyes 
In  their  deep-sunken  cells,  and  fastened  them 

1  The  eyes.]    Compare  Ovid,  Metam.,  lib.  viil.  801. 
Hirtus  erat  crinis ;  cava  lamina,  pallor  in  ore : 

Dura  cutis,  per  quam  spectari  viscera  possent : 
Ossa  sub  inconris  exstabant  arida  iumbis. 

s  When  Mary.]  Josephus,  de  Bello  Jud.,  lib.  vil.  c.  zxl.  p. 
954.    Ed.  Genev.,  fol.  1611.    The  shodcing  story  is  welt  U>ld. 

*  Rings.] 

Senza  fior  prato  o  senza  gemma  anello. 

Petmrca,  Son.  Lasciata  hat,  morte* 

O  ring  of  which  the  rnbie  is  outfall. 

Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Creseids,  b.  v. 

In  this  habit 

Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost. 

Shalsspeare,  Lear,  act  v.  scene  3. 

*  Who  reads  the  name.]  "  He  who  pretends  to  distinguish 
the  letters  which  form  OMO  in  the  features  of  the  human 
face,  might  easily  hav^  traced  out  the  If  on  their  emaciated 
countenances/'  The  temples,  nose,  and  forehead  are  sm»- 
posed  to  represent  this  letter;  uid  the  eyes  the  two  0*s 
placed  within  each  side  of  it 
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On  me,  then  crie^  with  yefaemence  aloud : 

«  What  grace  k  this  youefasafed  me  V*    By  his  hxika 

I  ne'er  had  recognised  him :  but  the  voice 

Brought  to  my  luiowledge  what  his  cheer  concealed. 

Remembrance  of  his  alter'd  lineaments 

Was  kindled  from  that  spark ;  and  I  agnized 

The  visage  of  Forese.*    "  Ah !  respect 

This  wan  and  leprous-wither'd  skin/'  thus  he 

Suppliant  implored,  *^  this  macerated  flesh. 

Speak  to  me  truly  of  thyself.    And  who 

Are  those  twain  spirits,  that  escort  thee  there  ? 

Be  it  not  said  thou  scom'st  to  talk  with  me." 

**  That  face  of  thine,''  I  answer'd  him,  **  which  dead 
I  once  bewail'd,  disposes  me  not  less 
For  weeping,  when  I  see  it  thus  transform'd. 
Say  then,  by  Heaven,  what  blasts  ye  thus  ?     The 
I  wonder,  ask  not  speeck  from  me :  unapt       [whilst 
Is  he  to  ^)eak,  whom  other  will  employa" 

He  thus :  "  The  water  and  the  plant,  we  pass'd. 
With  power  are  gifted,  by  the  eternal  will 
Infused ;  the  whMsh  so  pines  me.     Every  spirit. 
Whose  song  bewails  his  gluttony  indulged 
Too  grossly,  here  in  hunger  and  in  thirst 
Is  purified.     The  odor,  which  the  fruit, 
And  spray  that  showers  upon  the  verdure,  breathe. 
Inflames  us  with  desire  to  feed  and  drink. 
Nor  once  alone,  encompassing  our  route. 
We  come  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  pain : 
Pain,  said  I  ?  solace,  rather :  for  that  will. 
To  the  tree,  leads  us,  by  which  Christ  was  led 
To  call  on  Eli,  joyful,  when  he  paid 
Our  ransom  from  his  vein."     I  answering  thus : 
"  Forese !  from  that  day,  in  which  the  world 
For  better  life  thou  changedst,  not  five  years 
Have  circled.     If  the  power^  of  sinning  more 
Were  first  concluded  in  thee,'  ere  thou  knew'st 
That  kindly  grief  which  re-espouses  us 
To  God,  how  hither  art  thou  come  so  soon? 

i  Forese.}  One  of  the  brothers  of  Piccarda ;  he  who  is  again 
spoken  of  in  the  next  Canto,  and  introduced  in  the  Paradise, 
Canto  iii.  Cionacci,  in  his  Storia  deiia  Beata  Uriiiliana, 
Parte  iv.  cap.  i.,  is  referred  to  by  Lomfoardi,  in  order  to  show 
that  Forese  was  klso  the  brother  of  Corso  Donati,  our  author's 
political  enemy.  See  next  Ouito,  v..  61.  Tiraboschi,  after 
Crescimbeni,  enumerates  him  among  the  Tuscan  poets.  Stor. 
della  Poes.  It,  v.  L  p,i38. 

^  If  the  power.]  "  If  thou  didst  delay  thy  repentance  to  the 
last,  when  thou  hadst  lost  the  power  of  sinning,  how  happens 
it  thou  art  arrived  here  so  early  V* 
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I  thought  to  find  thee  lower,^  there,  where  time 
Is  recompense  for  tune."     He  straight  replied : 
«  To  drink  up  the  sweet  wormwood  of  affliction 
I  have  been  brought  thus  early,  by  the  tears 
Stream*d  down  my  Nella's*  cheeks.     Her  prayera 

devout, 
Her  sighs  have  drawn  me  from  the  coast,  where  oft 
Expectance  lingers ;  and  have  set  me  free 
From  the  other  circles.     In  the  sight  of  God 
So  much  the  dearer  is  my  widow  prized, 
She  whom  I  loved  so  fondly,  as  she  ranks 
More  singly  eminent  for  virtuous  deeds. 
The  tract,  most  barbarous  of  Sardinia's  isle,' 
Hath  dames  more  chaste,  and  modester  by  far, 
Than  that  wherein  I  left  her.     O  sweet  brother ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  say  ?^    A  time  to  come 
Stands  full  within  my -view,  to  which  this  hour 
Shall  not  be  counted  of  an  ancient  date. 
When  from  the  pulpit  shall  be  loudlv  wam'd 
The  unblushing  dames  of  Florence,*  lest  they  bare 
Unkerchief 'd  bosoms  to  the  conmion  gaze. 
What  savage  women  hath  the  world  e'er  seen. 
What  Saracens,*  for  whom  there  needed  scourge 
Of  spiritual  or  other  discipline, 
To  force  them  walk  with  covering  on  their  limbs? 

1  Lower.]    In  the  Ante-Pnrg&tory.    See  Canto  U. 

*MyJ^eUa.]    The  wife  of  Forese. 

s  7^  tract,  most  barbarous  of  Sardinia'f  isle.]  The  Bar' 
haf[ia  is  a  part  of  Sardinia,  to  which  that  name  was  given,  on 
account  of  the  uncivilissed  state  of  its  inhalntants,  who  are 
said  to  have  gone  nearly  naked. 

4  WTiattoouidsttkouJumemesayl']  The  Interrogative,  which 
Lombard!  wonld  dismiss  from  ttds  place,  as  nnmeaning  and 
superfluous,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  natural  result  of  a  deep 
feeling,  and  to  prepare  us  for  the  invective  that  follows. 

A  TTu  urMushingr  dames  of  Florence.]  Landino*8  note  ex- 
hibits a  curious  instance  of  the  changeableness  of  his  coun- 
trywomen. He  even  goes  l)eyond  the  acrimony  of  the  original. 
**in  those  days,*'  says  the  commentator,  "no  less  than  in 
ours,  the  Florentine  ladies  exposed  the  neck  and  bosom,  a 
dress,  no  doubt,  more  suitable  to  a  harlot  than  a  matron.  Bnt^ 
as  they  changed  soon  after,  insomuch  that  they  wore  collars 
up  to  the  chin,  covering  the  whole  of  the  neck  and  throat,  so 
have  I  hopes  they  will  change  again ;  not  indeed  so  much 
from  motives  of  decency,  as  through  that  fickleness  which 
pervades  every  action  of  their  lives." 

•  Saracens.]  "  This  word,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  In- 
discriminately applied  to  Pagans  and  Mahometans ;  in  short, 
to  all  nations  (except  the  Jews)  who  did  not  profess  Clul8« 
tianity.'*  JUr.  ElUs^s  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrieai 
Romances,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  (a  note,)  Lond.  8vo.  1805. 
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But  did  they  see,  the  sh&melefls  ones,  what  Heaven 
Wafis  on  swift  wing  toward  them  while  I  speak, 
Their  months  were  oped  for  howling :  they  shall  taste 
Of  sorrow  (unless  foresight  cheat  me  here) 
Or  ere  the  cheek  of  him  be  clothed  with  down. 
Who  is  now  rock*d  with  lullaby^  asleep. 
Ah !  now,  my  brother,  hide  thyself  no  more : 
Thou  seest*  how  not  I  alone,  but  all, 
Gaze,  where  thou  veil'st  the  intercepted  sun." 
Whence  I  replied :  *'  If  thou  recall  to  mind 
What  we  were  once  together,  even  yet 
Remembrance  of  those  days  may  grieve  thee  sore. 
That  I  forsook  that  life,  was  due  to  him 
Who  there  precedes  me,  some  few  evenings  past. 
When  she  was  round,  who  shines  with  sister  lamp 
To  his  that  glisters  yonder,"  and  I  show'd 
The  sun.     **  'Tis  he,  who  through  profoundest  night 
Of  the  true  dead  has  bitmght  me,  with  this  flesh 
As  true,  thftt  follows.     From  that  gloom  the  aid 
Of  his  sure  comfort  drew  me  on  to  climb, 
And,  climtmig,  wind  along  this  mountainnsteep, 
Which  rectifies  in  you  whatever  the  world 
Made  crooked  and  depraved.     I  have  his  word, 
That  he  will  bear  me  company  as  far 
As  till  I  come  where  Beatrice  dwells : 
But  there  must  leave  me.     Virgil  is  that  spirit. 
Who  thus  hath  promised,"  and  I  pointed  to  him ; 
'*  The  other  is  that  shade,  for  whom  so  late 
Your  realm,  as  he  arose,  exulting,  shook 
Through  every  pendent  cliff  and  rocky  bound." 


CANtO   XXIV. 


ARGUMENT. 

Forese  points  out  several  others  by  name  who  are  here,  like 
hiniseif;  purifying  themselves  from  the  vice  of  gluttony; 
and,  among  the  rest,  Buonogginnta  of  Lucca,  with  whom 
our  Poet  ccmverses.  Forese  then  predicts  the  violent  end 
of  Dante's  political  enemy,  Corso  Donati ;  and,  when  he 
has  quitted  them,  the  Poet,  in  company  with  Statins  and 
Virgil,  arrives  at  another  tree,  from  whence  issue  voices 

"  '  ■     111  —  -     I  II  Bill  ■  ■     «M     Ml    ■■  I     ■    ■■  ■-•III  I  M    I     ■■    ■^^■■■■■■■■BHB^— aSM^^M 

1   fFith  lullaby.] 

CTolui  che  mo  si  consola  con  nanna. 

'*  Nanna*'  is  said  to  have  been  the  sound  with  which  the  Flo- 
rentine w<Mnen  hushed  their  children  to  sleep. 

*  7%m  aeest.]    Thou  seest  how  we  wonder  that  thou  art 
here  in  a  living  body. 
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tiiat  lecord  ancient  examples  of  gluttony ;  and  proceadiBf 
forwards,  they  are  directed  by  an  angel  which  way  to 
ascend  to  the  next  cornice  of  the  mountain. 

Our  journey  was  not  slackened  by  our  talk, 
Nor  yet  our  talk  by  journeying.     Still  we  spake. 
And  urged  our  travel  stoutly,  like  a  ship 
When  the  wind  sits  astern.     The  shadowy  forms. 
That  seem'd  things  dead  and  dead  again,  drew  in 
At  their  deep-delyed  orbs  rare  wonder  of  me, 
Perceiving  I  had  life  ;  and  I  my  words 
Continued,  and  thus  spake :  "  He  journeys'  up 
Perhaps  more  tardily  than  else  he  would, 
For  others'  sake.     But  tell  me,  if  thou  know'st, 
Where  is  Picoarda  ?*    Tell  me,  if  I  see 
Any  of  mark,  among  this  multitude 
Who  eye  me  thus." — "  My  sister  (she  for  whom, 
'Twizt  beautiful  and  good,'  I  cannot  say 
Which  name  was  fitter)  wean  e'en  now  her  crowui 
And  triumphs  in  Olympus."     Saying  thfe. 
He  added :  "  Since  spare  diet^  hath  so  worn 
Our  semblance  out,  *tis  lawful  here  to  name 
Each  one.     This,"  and  his  finger  then  he  raised, 
**  Is  Buonaggiunta,^ — Buonaggiunta,  he 

1  He  journeys.]  The  soul  of  Statins  perhaps  proceeds  more 
slowly,  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  as  long  as  possible  the 
company  of  Virgil. 

s  Piecarda.\    See  Paradise,  Canto  iii. 

*  *  T\)ixt  beautiful  and  good.] 

Tra  bella  e  onesta 

Qual  ta  piu,  lascib  in  dubbio. 

Petrareoj  Son.  Ripentando  a  quel. 

*  Diet.]    Dieta. 

And  dieted  with  fasting  every  day. 

Spenser^  F.  Q.,  b.  i.  c.  I.  st  26. 

Spare  fast  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 

Milton,  n  Ppiserose. 

A  BtUmi^giuiUa.]  Buonaggiunta  Urbiciani,  of  Lucca. 
**  There  is  a  canzone  by  this  poet,  printed  in  the  collection 
made  by  the  Giunti,  (p.  209.)  and  a  sonnet  to  Guido  Guini- 
celli  in  that  made  by  uorbinelli,  (p.  169,)  from  which  we  col- 
let t  that  he  lived  not  about  1230,  as  Cluadrio  supposes,  (t.  11. 
p.  159,)  but  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Con- 
cerning other  poems  by  Buonaggiunta,  that  are  preserved  in 
MS.  in  some  libraries,  Crescimbeni  may  be  consulted."  Ti- 
raboeehiy  Mr.  Mathia»*s  ed.,  v.  i.  p.  115.  Three  of  these,  a 
canzone,  a  sonnet,  and  a  bailnta,  have  been  published  in  the 
Anecdota  Literaria  ex  MSS.  Codicibns  eruta,  8vo.  Roma,  (no 
year,;  v.  lit  p.  453.  He  is  thus  mentioned  by  our  author  in 
his  Treatise  de  Vulg.  £loq.»  lib.i.  cap.  xlii.  "Next  let  us 
come  to  the  Tuscans,  who,  made  senseless  by  their  folly, 
arrogantly  assume  to  themselves  the  title  of  a  vernacular 
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Of  Lucca :  and  that  fa0e  beyond  him,  pierced 
Unto  a  leaner  fineness  than  the  rest, 
Had  keeping  of  the  church ;  he  was  of  Tours,^ 
And  purges  by  wan  abstinence  away 
Bolsena's  eels  and  cups  of  muscadel."* 

diction,  more  excellent  than  the  rest ;  nor  are  the  vulgar  alone 
raUled  by  this  wild  opinlcm,  bat  many  famous  men  have 
maintained  it,  as  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  who  never  addicted  him- 
self to  the  polished  style  of  the  court,  Buonaggiunta  of  Lucca, 
Galio  c^  Pisa,  Mine  Mocato  of  Sienna,  and  Branetto  of  Flo- 
rence, whose  compo8iti<m8,  if  there  shall  be  leisure  for  exam- 
ining them,  will  be  found  not  to  be  in  the  diction  of  the  court, 
but  in  that  of  their  respective  cities.*' 

As  a  specimen  of  Buonaggiunta's  manner,  the  reader  will 
take  the  following  Smmet  m>m  Ckirbinelii's  (collection  added 
to  the  Bella  Mano  :-^ 

Q,aal  uomo  4  in  su  la  rota  per  Ventura,  Ij 

Non  si  rallegrl,  perche  sia  innalsuUo ;  ' 

Che  quando  plu  si  moatra  chiara,  e  pura, 

AllcHT  si  gira,  ed  hallo  disbassato. 
E  nuUo  prato  ha  si  fresca  verdura, 

Che  ii  suoi  fiori  non  cangino  statn ; 

E  questo  saccio,  che  avvien  per  naturae 

Piu  grave  cade,  chi  piu  ^  montato. 
Non  si  dee  uomo  troppo  railegrare 

Di  gran  grandezza,  n^  tenere  spene ; 

Che  egli  ^  gran  dof[lla,  allegrezza  fallire : 
Anzi  si  debbe  molto  umiliare ; 

Non  far  soperchlo,  perchd  ag^a  gran  bene ; 

Che  ogni  montc  a  valle  dee  venire.  ' 

■La  Bella  Memo  e  Rime  ^ntiche,  ediz.  Firenzey  1715,  p.  170.  i 

What  man  is  raised  on  Fortune's  wheel  aloft, 

Let  him  not  triumph  in  his  bliss  elate ; 
For  when  she  smiles  with  visage  finir  and  sofl, 

Then  whirls  she  round,  reversing  his  estate. 
Fresh  was  the  verdure  in  the  sunny  croft. 

Yet  soon  the  wither'd  flowerets  met  their  fate ; 
And  things  exalted  most,  as  chancetb  oft,  ' 

Fall  nrom  on  high  to  earth  with  ruin  great  i 

Therefore  ought  none  too  greatly  to  rejoice  ; 

In  greatness,  nor  too  fast  his  hope  to  hold : 

For  one,  that  triumphs,  great  pain  |s  to  fkil. 
But  iowly  meekness  is  the  wiser  choice ; 

And  he  must  down,  that  is  too  proud  and  bold : 

For  every  mountain  sloopeth  to  the  vale. 

»  He  was  of  Tours.]  Simon  of  Tours  became  pope  with 
the  title  of  Martin  IV.  in  1281,  and  died  in  1285. 

3  Bolsena^s  eels  and  cups  of  muscadel.]  The  Nidobeatina 
edition  and  the  Monte  Casslno  MS.  agree  in  reading 

L'anguiUe  di  Bolsena  in  la  vemaccia ; 

from  which  It  wonid  seem,  that  Martin  the  Fourth  refined  so 
much  on  epicurism  as  to  have  his  eels  killed  by  being  put  Into 
the  wine  called  vemaccia,  in  order  to  heighten  their  flav<v. 
The  Latin  annotator  on  the  MS.  relates,  that  the  following 
epitaph  was  inscribed  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  pope : 
Gaudent  anguiltse,  quod  mortuus  hie  Jacet  iUe, 
Qui  quasi  morte  reas  excoriabat  eas. 
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He  diow'd  me  many  othedb  one  by  one : 
And  all,  as  they  were  named,  seem'd  well  content ; 
For  no  dark  gesture  I  discem'd  in  any. 
I  saw,  through  hunger,  Ubaldino^  grind 
His  teeth  on  emptiness ;  and  Boniface,^ 
That  waved  the  crosier*  o'er  a  numerous  flock : 
I  saw  the  Marquis,^  who  had  time  erewhile 
To  swill  at  ForU  with  less  drought ;  yet  so. 
Was  one  ne'er  sated.     I  howe'er,  like  him 
That,  gazing  'midst  a  crowds  singles  out  one, 
So  singled  Imn  of  Lucca ;  for  methought 
Was  none  amongst  them  took  such  note  of  me. 
Somewhat  I  he wl  him  whisper  of  Gentucca  :* 
The  sound  was  indistinct,  and  murmur'd  there,' 
Where  justice,  that  so  strips  them,  fix'd  her  sting. 

"  Spirit !"  said  I,  *<  it  seems  as  thou  wouldst  fain 
Speak  with  me.  Let  me  hear  thee.  Mutual  wish 
To  converse  prompts,  which  let  us  both  indulge." 

He,  answering,  straight  began :  "  Woman  is  bom. 
Whose  brow  no  wimple  shades  yet,''  that  shall  make 


1  UbaldiTM.]  Ubaldino  degU  Ubaldini,  of  PUa,  in  the  Flor- 
entine territory'. 

s  Bonifaee.]  Archbishop  of  RaVenna.  By  Ventorl  he  is 
called  Bonifazio  de*  Fleschi,  a  Genoese ;  by  Veilutelio,  the 
•cm  of  the  above-mentioned  Ubaldini;  and  by  Landino, 
Francioto,  a  Frenchman. 

*  Crosier.]  It  is  ttncertain  whether  the  word  "roeco,**  in 
the  cnriginal,  means  a  "  crosier**  or  a  *'  bishop's  rochet^**  tiiat 
is»  his  episcopal  gown.  In  support  of  the  latter  interiueta- 
tion  Lombard!  cites  Da  Fresno's  Glossary,  article  Roccos. 
"  Rochettnm  hodie  voeant  vestem  linteani  episcoporum  .  .  . 
quasi  parvum  roccum  ;*'  and  explains  the  verse, 

Ghe  pasturb  col  rocco  molte  genti : 

''who,  from  the  revenues  of  his  bishopricic,  supported  in 
luxury  a  large  train  of  dependants.**  If  the  reader  wishes  to 
learn  more  on  the  subject,  he  is  referred  to  Monti's  Proposta, 
under  the  word  "  Rocco." 

*  The  Margui*.]  The  Marchese  de*  Rigogliosi,  of  Forli. 
When  his  butler  told  him  it  was  commonly  reported  in  the 
city  that  he  did  nothing  but  drink,  he  is  said  to  have  afaswered : 
"  And  do  you  tell  them  that  I  am  always  thirsty." 

*  Gentucca.]  Of  this  lady  it  Is  thought  that  our  Poet 
became  enamored  during  his  exile.  See  note  to  Canto 
xxxi.  56. 

*  T%ere.]  In  the  throat,  the  part  in  which  they  felt  the 
tMment  inflicted  by  the  divine  Justice. 

T  Whoee  brow  no  loimple  shades  yet.] 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  woman." 


i 


"  Who  has  not  yet 
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My  city  please  thee,  ifame  it  as  they  may.' 
Go  then  with  this  forewarnii^.     If  aught  else 
My  whisper  too  hnplied,  the  event  shsdl  telL 
But  say,  if  of  a  truth  I  see  the  man 
Of  that  new  lay  the  inventor,  which  begins 
With  *  Ladies,  ye  that  con  the  lore  of  love.'  "* 

To  whom  I  Ums :  **  Count  of  me  but  as  one. 
Who  am  the  scribe  of  love  ;  that,  when  he  breathes, 
Take  up  my  pen,  and,  as  he  dictates,  write." 

"  Brother !"  said  he,  "  the  hind'rance  which  once 
The  notary,*  with  Gmttone^  and  myself,  [held 


^  Blam»  U  at  tMeif  mag,]    See  H9U,  Canto  zzL  30. 

s  Ladies,  y«  that  eon  the  lore  ofiove.] 

Domie  eh'  avet*  inteUetto  d*am<»e. 

The  lint  vene  of  a  canxone  In  our  author's  Vita  Noova. 

*  The  noUUTf.]  Jaeopo  da  Lentino,  called  the  Notary,  a 
poet  of  these  times.  He  was  {nrobably  an  ApuUan :  for  Dante 
(De  Vulg.  Eloq.,  lib.  i.cap.  12,)  quoting  a  verse  which  belongs 
to  a  canzone  of  his,  published  by  the  Gitmti,  without  men- 
tioning the  writer's  name,  terms  him  one  of  "  the  illustrious 
Apulians,"  pnefulgentes  Apull.  See  Tiraboschi.  Mr.  Ma- 
thias's  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  137.  Crescimbenl  (lib.  I.  Delia  Volg. 
(oes.,  p.  72,  4to  ed.  1698)  gives  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
poems,  printed  in  Allacci's  Collection,  to  show  that  the  whim- 
sical compositions  called  '*  Ariette,"  are  not  of  modem  in- 
vention. His  poems  have  been  collected  among  the  Poeti 
del  inrirao  secolo  della  Lingua  Italiana,  3  yoL  8vo.  Firense, 
1816.    They  extend  from  p.  349  to  p.  319  of  the  first  volnme. 

4  ChtiUone.]  Fra  Guittone,  of  Arezzo,  holds  a  distin- 
guished place  in  Italian  literature,  as,  besides  his  poems 
printed  in  the  Collection  of  the  Giunti,  he  has  left  a  collec- 
tion of  letters,  forty  in  number,  which  afford  the  earliest 
specimen  of  that  kind  of  writing  in  the  language.  They  were 
published  at  Rome  in  1743,  with  learned  illustrations  b/ 
Giovanni  Bottari.  He  was  also  the  first  who  gave  to  the 
sonnet  its  regular  and  legitimate  form,  a  species  r>f  composi- 
ticm  in  which  not  only  his  own  countrymen,  but  many  of  the 
best  poets  in  all  the  cultivated  languages  of  modern  Europe, 
have  since  so  much  delighted. 

Guittone,  a  native  of  Arezzo,  was  the  son  oC  Viva  di  Mi- 
chele.  He  was  of  the  order  of  the  "  Frati  Godenti,"  of  which 
an  account  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  Hell,  Canto  xxiii. 
In  the  year  1293  he  founded  a  monastery  of  the  order  of 
Caraaldoli,  in  Florence,  and  died  in  the  following  year. 
Tiraboschi,  ibid.  p.  119.  Dante,  in  the  Treatise  de  Vulg. 
Eloq.,  lib.  I.  cap.  13,  (see  note  to  v.  20,  above,)  and  lib.  ii.  cap. 
6,  blames  him  for  {Nreferring  the  plebeian  to  the  more  courtly 
style ;  and  Petrarch  twice  places  him  in  the  company  of  our 
Poet  Triumph  of  Love,  cap.  Iv.,  and  Son.  Par.  Sec.  •'  Sen- 
nncdo  mio."  The  eighth  book  in  the  collection  of  the  old 
poets  published  by  the  Giunti  in  1537,  consists  of  sonnets  and 
canzoni  by  Guittone.  They  are  marked  by  a  peculiar  so- 
lemnity of  manner,  of  which' the  ensuing  sonnet  will  afford  a 
INToof  uid  an  example : 
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Short  of  that  new  and  sweeter  style^  I  hear, 
Is  now  disclosed :  I  see  how  ye  your  plumes      [tion, 
Stretch,  as  the  inditer  guides  them ;  which,  no  que8« 
Ours  did  not.     He  that  seeks  a  grace  beyond, 
Sees  not  the  distance  parts  one  style  from  other." 
And,  as  contented,  here  he  held  his  peace. 

Like  as  the  birds,^  that  winter  near  the  Nile, 
In  squared  regiment  direct  their  course. 
Then  stretch  themselves  in  file  for  speedier  flight ; 
Thus  all  the  tribe  of  spirits,  as  they  tum'd 
Their  visage,  faster  fled,  nimble  alike 
Through  leanness  and  desire.     And  as  a  man, 
Tired  with  the  motion  of  a  trotting  steed," 
Slacks  pace,  and  stays  behind  his  company, 


Gran  piacer  Signer  raio,  e  gran  desire 

Harei  d'essere  avanti  al  divin  trono. 

Dove  si  pren4era  pace  e  perdono 

Di  sno  ben  fatto  e  d'ognl  suo  fallire ; 
E  gran  piacer  harei  hat  di  sentire 

Qoelia  sonante  tromtta  e  quel  gran  suono^ 

E  d'udir  dire :  hora  veniiti  sono, 

A  chi  dar  pace,  a  chi  crudel  martire. 
Qnesto  tutto  vonrei  caro  signcnre ; 

Perch^  fia  scritto  a  ciaschedon  nel  vol  to 

Q,uel  ch6  gift  tenne  ascosu  deatro  al  core : 
AUhor  vedrete  a  la  mia  fironte  awolto 

Un  brieve,  che  dirA ;  che  *1  crude  amore 

Per  voi  me  prese,  e  mai  non  m'  ha  disciolto. 

Great  joy  it  were  to  me  to  joii^  ihe  throng, 

Tluit  thy  celestial  throne,  O  Lord,  surroimd, 
Where  perfect  peace  and  pardon  shall  be  found, 
Peace  for  good  doings,  pardon  for  the  wrong : 

Great  joy  to  hear  the  vault  of  heaven  prolong 
That  everlasting  trumpet's  mighty  sounc^ 
That  shall  to  each  award  their  final  bound, 
Wailing  to  these,  to  those  the  blissful  song. 

All  this,  dear  Lord,  were  welcome  to  my  soul. 
For  on  his  brow  then  every  one  shall  bear 
inscribed,  what  late  was  hidden  in  the  heart ; 

And  round  my  forehead  wreath'd  a  letter'd  scroll 
Shall  in  this  tenor  my  sad  fote  declare : 
"  Love's  bondman  I  uom  him  might  never  part" 

Bottari  doubts  whether  some  of  the  sonnets  attributed  to 
Guittone  in  the  Rime  Antiche  are  by  that  writer.  See  his 
notes  to  Lettere  di  Fra  Guittone,  p.  135. 

1  That  new  and  sweeter  style.']  He  means  the  style  intro- 
duced in  onr  Poet's  time. 

a  The  birdsA  Hell,  Canto  v.  46.  Euripides,  Helena,  1409, 
and  Statius,  Theb.,  lib.  v.  12. 

*  Tired  with  the  motion  of  a  troUing  steidJ]  I  ^ave  followed 
Venturi's  explanation  of  this  passage.   Others  imderstand 

di  trottare  k  lasso, 

of  the  fktigue  produced  by  running. 
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Till  hm  o*eibreathed  lungs  keep  temperate  time ; 
E*en  80  Forese  let  that  holy  crew 
Froceed,  behind  them  lingering  at  my  side, 
And  saying :  *'  When  shtdl  I  again  behold  thee  V* 

**  How  long  my  life  may  last,"  said  I, "  I  know  not: 
This  know,  how  soon  soever  I  return, 
My  wishes  wOl  before  me  have  arrived ;  *  • 
Sithence  the  place,^  where  I  am  set  to  live, 
Is,  day  by  day,  more  scoop'd  of  all  its  good ; 
And  dismal  ruin  seems  to  threaten  it" 

"  Go  now,"  he  cried :  "  lo !  he,*  whose  guilt  is  most. 
Passes  before  my  vision,  dragg'd  at  heels 
Of  an  infuriate  beast.     Toward  the  vale. 
Where  guilt  hath  no  redemption,  on  it  speeds, 
Each  step  increasing  swiftness  on  the  last ; 
Until  a  blow  it  strikes,  that  leaveth  him 
A  corse  most  vilely  shattered.     No  long  space 
Those  wheels  have  yet  to  roll,"  (therewith  his  eyes 
Look'd  up  to  heaven,)  "  ere  thou  shalt  plainly  see 
That  which  my  words  may  not  more  plainly  tell. 
I  quit  thee :  time  is  precious  here :  I  lose 
Too  much,  thus  measuring  my  pace  vrith  thine." 

As  from  a  troop  of  well-rank'd  chivalry. 
One  knight,  more  enterprising  than  the  rest, 
Pricks  forth  at  gallop,  eager  to  display 
His  prowess  in  the  first  encounter  proved ; 
So  parted  he  from  us,  ^ith  lengthen'd  strides  ; 
And  left  me  on  the  way  with  those  twain  spirits. 
Who  were  such  mighty  marshals  of  the  world. 

When  he  beyond  us  had  so  fled,  mine  eyes 
No  nearer  reach'd  him,  than  my  thought  his  words ; 
The  branches  of  another  fruit,  thick  hung. 


1  Theplace.'^    Florence. 

a  He.}  Corse  Donati  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Florence.  To  escape  the  fary  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, he  fled  away  on  horsebacic,  but  falling,  was  overtaken 
and  slain,  A.  D.  1308.  The  contemporary  annalist,  aflc»>  rela- 
ting at  length  the  circumstances  of  his  fate,  adds,  **  Uiat  he 
was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  valorous  knights,  the  best 
speaker,  the  most  expert  statesman,  the  most  renowned  and 
enterprising  man  of  his  age  in  Italy,  a  comely  knight,  and  of 
graceful  carriage,  but  very  worldly,  and  in  his  time  had 
formed  many  conspiracies  in  Florence,  and  entered  into  many 
scandalous  practices  for  the  sake  of  attaining  state  and  lati- 
ship."  6.  Villani,  lib.  viii.  cap.  96.  The  character  of  Ckwso 
is  forcibly  drawn  by  another  of  his  contemporaries,  Dino 
Compagni,  lib.  iii.  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script.,  tcnn.  iz.  p.  523. 
Guittone  d*Arezzo*s  seventh  Letter  is  addressed  to  him.  It 
is  in  verse. 
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And  bkxmung  fresh,  appeared.    E'en  as  our  steps 
Tum'd  thither;  not  far  off,  it  rose  to  view. 
Beneath  it  were  a  multitude,  that  raised 
Their  hands,  and  shouted  forth  I  know  not  what 
Unto  the  boughs ;  like  greedy  and  fond  brats, 
That  beg,  and  answer  none  obtain  from  him, 
Of  whom  they  heg ;  but  more  to  draw  th^n  on. 
He,  at  arm's  length,  the  object  of  their  wish 
Above  them  holds  aloft,  and  hides  it  not 

At  length,  as  undeceived,  they  went  their  way : 
And  we  approach  the  tree,  whom  vows  and  tears 
Sue  to  in  vain ;  the  mighty  tree.     "  Pass  on. 
And  come  not  near.    Stands  highes  up  the  wood. 
Whereof  Eve  tasted :  and  from  it  was  ta'en    [came. 
This  plant"     Such  sounds  from  midst  the  thickets 
Whence  I,  with  either  bard,  close  to  the  side 
That  rose,  passed  forth  beyond.    "  Remember,"  next 
We  heai^,  "  those  unblest  creatures  of  the  clouds,' 
How  they  their  twyfold  bosoms,  overgorged. 
Opposed  in  fight  to  Theseus :  call  to  mind 
The  Hebrews,'  how,  eflbminate,  they  stoop'd 
To  ease  their  thirst ;  whence  Gideon's  ranks  were 
As  he  to  Madian*  march'd  adown  the  hills."  [thinn'd, 

Thus  near  one  border  coasting,  still  we  heard 
The  sins  of  gluttony,  with  wo  erewhile 
Reguerdon'd     Then  along  the  lonely  path, 
Once  more  at  large,  full  thousand  paces  on 
We  travell'd,  each  contemplative  and  mute. 

"  Why  pensive  journey  so  ye  three  alone  V* 
Thus  suddenly  a  voice  exclaim'd :  whereat 
I  shook,  as  doth  a  scared  and  paltry  beast ; 
Then  raised  my  head,  to  look  from  whence  it  came 

Was  ne'er,  in  furnace,  glass,  or  metal,  seen 
So  bright  and  glowing  red,  as  was  the  shape 
I  now  beheld.    *<  If  ye  desire  to  mount," 
He  cried  ;  **  here  must  ye  turn.     This  way  he  goes, 
Who  goe»in  quest  of  peace."     His  countenance 
Had  dazzled  me  ;  and  to  my  gfuides  I  faced 
Backward,  like  one  who  walks  as  sound  directs. 

As  when,  to  harbinger  the  dawn,  springs  up 

1  Creaturea  of  the  clouds.]    The  Centarm.    Ovid,  Met,  Uh 
xii.  &b.  4. 
s  7^0  Hebreva.]    Judges,  vii. 
*  To  Madian.] 

Tlie  matchless  Gideon  in  pursuit 
Of  Madlan  and  her  vanquished  kings. 

Milton^  Samson  JSgonistea* 
23 
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On  freiAien*d  wing  the  air'of  May,  and  breathes 
Of  fragrance,  all  impregn'd  with  herb  and  flowerB  ; 
E'en  such  a  wmd  I  felt  upon  my  front 
Blow  gently,  and  the  moving  of  a  wing 
Perceived,  that,  moving,  shed  ambrod^  smell ; 
And  then  a  voice :  "  Blessed  are  they,  whom  grace 
Doth  so  illume,  that  aj^tite  in  them 
Exhaleth  no  inordinate  denre. 
Still  hongeiing  as  the  rule  of  temperance  wills." 


CANTO    XXV. 


ARGUMENT. 

l^igil  and  Statitw  resolve  8<Miie  doabts  that  luive  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  Dante  flxHn  what  he  had  jsst  seen.  They  all 
airive  on  the  seventh  Hsxd  last  cornice,  where  the^in  of  in* 
continence  is  purged  in  fire ;  and  the  spirits  of  those  suffer- 
ing therein  are  beard  to  record  illnstrions  instances  o€ 
chastity. 

It  was  an  hour,  when  he  who  climbs,  had  need 
To  walk  uncrippled :  for  the  sun^  had  now 
To  Taurus  the  meridian  circle  left. 
And  to  the  Scorpion  left  the  night    As  one, 
That  makes  no  pause,  but  presses  on  his  road, 
Whato'er  betide  him,  if  some  urgent  need 
Impel ;  so  enter'd  we*  upon  our  way. 
One  befwe  other ;  for,  but  singly,  none 
That  steep  and  narrow  scale  admits  to  climb. 

E'en  as  the  young  stork  lifteth  up  his  wing 
Through  wish  to  fly,  yet  ventures  not  to  quit 
The  nest,  and  drops  it ;  so  in  me  desire 
Of  questioning  ray  guide  arose,  and  fell. 
Arriving  even  to  the  act  that  marks 
A  man  prepared  for  speech.     Him  all  our  haste 

1  7%e  sun.]  The  sun  had  passed  the  nmridian  two  hours, 
and  that  meridian  was  now  occupied  by  the  constellation  of 
Taurus,  to  which  as  the  Scorpion  is  opposite,  the  lattar  con- 
stellation was  consequently  at  the  n^eridian  of  night. 

3  So  entered  we.] 

Davanti  a  me  andava  la  mia  guida : 
£  poi  io  dietro  per  una  via  stretta 
Seguendo  lei  come  mia  scorta  fida. 

jFVezzt,  11  Quadrir.^  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

The  good  prelate  of  Foligno  has  followed  our  Poet  so  closely 
throughout  this  Capitolo,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tran- 
scribe almost  the  whole  of  it  in  order  to  show  how  much  he 
has  c(^ied.  These  verses  of  his  own  may  well  be  applied  to 
him  on  the  occasion. 
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Restrained  not ;  but  thus  spake  the  sire  beloved : 
**  Fear  not  to  speed  the  shaft,^  that  on  thy  l^ 
Stands  trembling  for  its  flight."     Encouraged  thus, 
I  straight  began :  "  How  there  can  leanness  cmne,* 
Where  is  no  want  of  nourishment  to  feed  V* 

**  If  thou,"  he  answered,  "  hadst  remembered  thee, 
How  Meleager*  with  the  wasting  brand 
Wasted  alike,  by  equal  fires  consumed ; 
This  would  not  trouble  thee :  and  hadst  thou  thought. 
How  in  the  mirror^  your  reflected  form 
With  mimic  motion  vibrates ;  what  now  seems 
Hard,  had  appeared  no  harder  than  the  pulp 
Of  summer-fhiit  mature.     But  that  thy  will 
In  certainty  may  find  its  full  repose, 
Lo  Statins  here !  on  him  I  cadi,  and  pray 
That  he  would  now  be  healer  of  thy  wound." 

"  If,  in  thy  presence,  I  unfdd  to  him 
The  secrets  of  heaven's  vengeance,  let  me  plead 
Thine  own  injunction  to  exculpate  me." 
So  Statins  answer'd,  and  forthwith  began : 
"  Attend  my  words,  O  son,  and  in  thy  mind 
Receive  them ;  so  shall  they  be  light  to  clear 
The  doubt  thou  offBt'eL    Blood,  concocted  well, 
Which  by  the  thirsty  vems  is  ne'er  imlnbed, 
And  rests  as  food  superfluous,  to  be  ta'en 
From  the  replenished  table,  in  the  heart 
Derives  effectual  virtue,  that  informs 


1  Fear  not  to  speed  the  ehaft.']  "  Fear  not  to  titter  the  words 
tiiat  are  already  at  the  tip  of  thy  tongae.'* 

IloXXd  ft^v  iprttirhi 

TXQvaa  fiot  ro^eiiAar'  l^cc  vtpl  Ktlvtav 

K(A«39<rat.  Pindar,  Isthm.,  v.  60. 

Full  many  a  shaft  of  sonnding  rhyme 
Stands  trembling  on  my  Up 
Their  glory  to  (teclaie. 

3  BmB  there  can  leanness  come.]  "  How  can  spirits,  that 
need  not  corporeal  noarishment,  be  subject  to  leanness?** 
This  ifttestion  gives  rise  to  the  following  explanation  of  Sta- 
tins respecting  the  formation  of  the  human  body  fVom  the 
first,  its  junction  with  the  1001,  «nd  the  passage  of  the  latter 
to  another  w(»id. 

*  Meleager.]  Virgil  reminds  Dante  that,  as  Meleager  was 
wasted  away  by  the  decree  of  the  Fates,  and  not  through 
want  of  hlood ;  so  by  the  dhrine  4ippointn)ent,  there  may  be 
leanness  where  there  is  no  need  of  nourishment. 

^  In  the  mirror.]  As  the  reflection  of  a  form  in  a  minor  is 
modified  in  agreement  with  the  modification  of  the  form  it- 
self: so  the  soul,  separated  firom  the  earthly  body,  imfvessM 
the  image  or  ghost  of  that  body  with  its  own  afiections 
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The  seyenil  hvmsn  hm\»f  em  bein^  that 

Which  pasBM  throu^  the  Teina  itself  to  make^them 

Yet  m<ve  coacocted  it  descends,  where  shame 

Forbids  to  mention :  and  from  thence  distills 

In  natural  yessel  on  another's  blood. 

There  each  unite  together ;  one  disposed 

To  endure,  to  act  the  other,  through  that  power 

Deriyed  from  whence  it  came  ;^  and  being  met. 

It  'gins  to  work,  coagulating  fint ; 

Then  viyifies  what  its  own  substance  made 

Consist     With  animation  now  indued. 

The  active  virtue  (differing  from  a  plant 

No  further,  than  that  this  is  on  the  way, 

And  at  its  limit  that)  continues  .yet 

To  operate,  that  now  it  moves,  and  feels, 

Aft  sea-sponge^  clinging  to  the  rock :  nnd  iheie 

Assumes  the  organic  powers  its  seed  convey'd. 

This  is  the  moment,  son !  at  which  the  virtue, 

That  from  the  generating  heart  proceeds. 

Is  pliant  and  expansive ;  for  each  limb 

Is  in  the  heart  by  forgeful  nature  plami'd. 

How  balls'  of  animal  becomes,  remains 

For  thy  considering.    At  this  point,  more  wise, 

Than  thoU)  has  err'd,^  making  the  soul  disjoin'd 

From  passive  intellect,  because  he  saw 

No  oi^an  for  the  latter^s  use  assign'd. 

"  Open  thy  bosom  to  the  truth  that  comes. 
KnoWf  soon  as  in  the  embryo,  to  the  brain 
Articulation  is  complete,  thien  turns 
The' primal  Mover  with  «  smile  of  joy 
On  such  great  work  of  nature ;  and  imbreathes 
New  spuit  replete,  with  virtue,  that  what  here 

,^1^—^^  ,  ■»■  ^— — — — ^^.— —    II  ■     II      ■■■II  ■    ■  ■  ■■  ■    ■        I     ^  I      I     I    I       m^t^^m^^^^^^,^.-^,^^ 

^  FHm  whence  it  came.]  ''From  the  heart,"  as  Lombardi 
righUy  interprets  it. 

a  ^8  sea-sponge.]    The  foetos  is  in  this  stage  a  zoophyte. 

8  Babe,]  By  "  fante/'  which  is  here  rendered  "  babe,'^  is 
meant  "the  human  creatm-e."  ''The  creature  that  is  dis 
tinguished  from  others  by  its  faculty  of  speech,"  just  as 
Homer  calls  men, 

*  More  wise, 
T%an  thou,  has  err^d.^  Averrocs  Is  said  to  be  here  meant 
Ventniri  refers  to  his  commentary  on  Aristotle,  De  Anim., 
lib.  ill.  cap.  5,  for  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  universal 
intellect  or  mind  pervading  every  individual  of  the  human 
ituse.  Much  of  the  knowledge  displayed  by  our  Poet  In  the 
present  Canto,  appears  to  have  been  derived  ftom  Uie  medtt- 
eat  work  of  Averroes  called  the  Ck>Uiget,  lib.  ii.  f.  10.  Vea 
1490,  foL 
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Active  it  finds,  to  its  own  substance  draws  ; 
And  forms  an  individual  soul,  that  lives, 
And  feels,  and  b^ds  reffective  on  itself. 
And  that  thou  less  mayst  marvel  at  the  word, 
Mark  the  sun's  heat  ;^  howtftat  to  wine  doth  change^ 
Mix'd  with  the  moisture  filtered  through  the  vine. 

"  When  Lachesis  hath  spun  the  thread,*  the  soul 
Takes  with  her  both  the  human  and  divine, 
Memory,  intelligence,  and  will,  in  act  * 
Far  keener  than  before  ;  the  other  powers 
Inactive  all  and  mute.     No  pause  allow'd. 
In  wondrous  sort  self-moving,  to  one  strand 
Of  those,  where  the  departed  roam,  she  falls : 
Here  learns  her  destined  path.     Soon  as  the  place 
Receives  her,  round  the  plastic  virtue  beams. 
Distinct  as  in  the  living  limbs  before : 
And  as  the  air,  when  saturate  with  showers, 
The  casual  beam  refracting,  decks  itself 
With  many  a  hue  ;  so  here  the  ambient  air 
Weareth  that  form,  which  influence  of  the  soul 
Imprints  on  it :  and  like  the  flame,  that  where 
The  fire  moves,  thither  follows  ;  so,  henceforth, 
The  new  form  on  the  spirit  follows  still : 
Hence  hath  it  semblance,  and  is  shadow  call'd. 
With  each  sense,  even  to  the  sight,  endued :    [sighs. 
Hence  speech  is  ours,  hence  laughter,  tears,  and 
Which  thou  mayst  oft  have  witnessed  on  the  mount. 
The  obedient  shadow  fails  not  to  present 
Whatever  varying  passion  moves  within  us. 
And  this  the  cause  of  what  thou  marvell'st  at." 

Now  the  last  flexure  of  our  way  we  reached  j 
And  to  the  right  hand  turning,  other  care 
Awaits  us.    Here  the  rocky  precipice 
Hurls  forth  redundant  flames ;  and  from  the  rim 
A  blast  up-blown,  with  forcible  rebufiT 
Driveth  them  back,  sequester'd  from  its  bound. 

Behooved  us,  one  by  one,  along  the  side, 
That  border'd  on  the  void,  to  pass  ;  and  I 
Fear'd  on  one  hand  the  fire,  on  the  other  fear'd 

1  Mark  the  twi^t  heat.]  Redi  and  Tiraboschi  (Mr.  MathiM's 
ed.,  V.  ii.  p.  36)  have  considered  this  as  an  anticipation  ot  a 
profound  discovery  of  Galileo's  in  natural  philosophy;  but  it 
u  in  reality  taken  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  "  de  aenectnte,** 
where,  speaking  of  the  grape,  he  says,  '*  que,  et  sncco  terrse  et 
calore  soils  augescens,  primo  est  peracerba  gnstatu,  deinde 
maturata  dulcescit.'* 

3  ffHen  Laeheais  hath  spun  the  thread,]  When  a  man*f 
life  on  earth  is  at  an  end. 
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Headlong  to  fall :  when  thus  the  hwtractor  wam'd : 
**  Strict  rein  mutt  in  this  place  direct  the  eyes. 
A  little  swerving  and  the  way  is  l<Mit." 

Then  fiom  the  boscun  of  the  bnming  mass, 
"  O  God  of  mercy  !*'*  heard  I  sung,  and  felt 
No  less  desire  to  turn     And  when  I  saw 
Spirits  along  the  flan;ie  proceeding,  I 
Between  their  footsteps  and  mine  own  was  fain 
To  share  by  turns  my  view.     At  the  hymn's  close 
They  shouted  loud,  "  I  do  not  know  a  man  ;"* 
Then  in  low  voice  again  took  up  the  strain  ; 
Which  once  more  ended,  **  To  the  wood,"  they  cned, 
**  Ran  Dian,  and  drave  forth  Callisto'  stung 
With  Cytherea's  poison :"  then  returned 
Unto  their  song  ;  then  many  a  pair  extolFd, 
Who  lived  in  virtue  chastely  and  the  bands 
Of  wedded  love.    Nor  from  that  task,  I  ween. 
Surcease  they ;  whilesoe'er  the  scorching  fire 
Enclasps  them.     Of  such  skill  ai^ance  needs. 
To  medicine  the  wound  that  healeth  iast^ 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  sjrfrits  wonder  at  seeing  the  shadow  cast  by  the  body  of 
Dante  on  the  flame  as  he  passes  it  This  moves  one  of 
them  to  address  him.  It  proves  to  be  Guido  GoiniceUi,  the 
Italian  poet,  who  {mints  ont  to  him  the  spirit  of  Arnault 
DanieU  the  Provencal,  with  whom  he  also  speaks. 

While  singly  thus  along  the  rim  we  walk'd. 
Oft  the  good  master  wsurn'd  me :  "  Look  thou  welL 
Avail  it  that  I  caution  thee."     The  sun 
Now  all  the  western  clime  irradiate  changed 
From  azure  tinct  to  white  ;  and,  as  I  pass'd. 
My  passing  shadow  made  the  umber'd  flame 

1  •*  O  Ood  of  mercy.*'']    •*  Snmros  Deus  clenientie.** 

The  beginning  of  me  hymn  sung  on  the  Sabbath  at  matins, 
as  it  stands  in  the  ancient  breviaries ;  for  in  the  modem  it  is 
"  samme  parens  clementie.'*    Lombardi. 

^  I  do  not  know  a  man.]    Luke,  i.  34. 

«  Callisto.]  .See  Ovid,  Met.,  lib.  ii.  fab.  5. 

*  The  wound,  t/uU  healeth  last.]  The  mai^nal  note  in  the 
Monte  Cassino  MS.  on  this  passage  is :  *'  idest  ultima  litera 
qnsB  denotat  ultimum  peccatum  mortale;*'  and  the  editor 
remarks,  that  Dante  in  these  last  two  verses  admonishes  him- 
self, and  in  himself  all  those  guilty  of  carnal  sin,  in  what  man- 
ner the  wound.  Inflicted  by  it,  and  expressed  by  the  last  P.  on 
his  forehead,  may  be  healed 
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Bum  raddiM*.    jM  so  strange  a  sight  I  mark'd 
That  many  a  spirit  marvell'd  on  his  way. 

This  bred  occMion  fint  to  ^>eak  of  me. 
**  He  seems,"  said  they,  "  no  insubstantial  frame  :** 
Then,  to  obtain  what  certainty  they  might. 
Stretched  towards  me,  careful  not  to  overpass 
The  burning  pale.     "  O  thou  I  who  foUowest 
The  others,  haply  not  more  slow  than  they, 
But  moved  by  reverence ;  answer  me,  who  bum 
In  thirst  and  fire :  nor  I  alone,  but  these 
All  for  thine  answer  do  more  thirst,  than  doth 
Indian  or  j£thiop  for  the  cooling  stream. 
Tell  us,  how  is  it  that  thou  mak'st  thyself 
A  wall  against  the  sun,  as  thou  not  yet 
Into  the  inextricable  toils  of  death 
Hadst  eater'd  V*   Thus  E|>ake  one ;  and  I  had  straight 
Declared  me,  if  attention  hcul  not  tum'd 
To  new  appearance.    Meeting  these,  there  came, 
Midway  the  burning  path,  a  crowd,  on  whom 
Earnestly  gazing,  from  ea(^  part  I  view 
The  shadows  all  press  fwrward,  severally 
Eacb  snatch  a  hasty  kiss,  and  then  away. 
E'en  so  the  emmets,  'mid  their  dusky  tropps, 
Peer  closely  one  at  other,  to  spy  out 
Their  mutual  road  perchance,  and  how  they  thrive. 

That  friendly  greeting  parted,  ere  dispatch 
Of  the  first  onward  step,  from  either  tribe 
Loud  clamor  rises :  those,  who  newly  come, 
Shout  **  Sodom  and  Gomorrah !"  these,  "  The  cow 
PasiphpB  enter'd,  that  the  beast  she  woo'd 
Might  rush  unto  her  luxury."     Then  as  cranes. 
That  part  toweu'ds  the  Ripheean  mountains  fiy. 
Part  towards  the  Lybic  sands,  these  to  avoid 
The  ice,  and  those  the  sun  ;  so  hasteth  off 
One  crowd,  advances  the  other ;  and  resume 
Theu:  first  song,  weeping,  and  their  several  shout.^ 

Again  drew  near  my  side  the  very  same. 
Who  had  erewhile  besought  me ;  and  their  looks 
Mark'd  eagerness  to  listen.     I,  who  twice 
Their  will  had  noted,  ^ake :  "  O  ^irits !  secure. 
Whene'er  the  time  may  be,  of  peaceful  end  ; 
My  limbs,  nor  crude,  nor  in  mature  old  age, 
Have  I  left  yonder :  here  they  bear  me,  fed 
With  blood,  and  sinew-strung.     That  I  no  more 
May  live  in  blindness,  hence  I  tend  aloft. 

^  7%eir  first  son/r,  toeeping^  and  their  geveral  shout.']    See 
the  last  Canto,  v.  118,  and  v.  133. 
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There  u  a  dame  on  high,  who  winff  for  us 

This  grace,  by  which  my  mortal  fhrough  your  reahn 

I  bear.     But  may  your  utmost  wkii  soon  meet 

Such  full  fruition,  that  the  orb  of  heaven. 

Fullest  of  love,  and  of  most  ample  space, 

Receive  you  ;  as  ye  tell  (upon  my  page 

Henceforth  to  stand  recorded)  who  ye  are  ; 

And  what  this  multitude,  that  at  your  backs 

Have  pass'd  behind  us."     As  one,  mountain-bred, 

Rugged  and  clownish,  if  some  city's  waUs 

He  chance  to  enter,  round  him  stares  agape. 

Confounded  and  struck  dumb ;  e'en  such  appeared 

Each  spirit.    But  when  rid  of  that  amaze, 

(Not  long  the  inmate  of  a  noble  heart,^) 

He,  who  before  had  questioned,  thus  resumed : 

**  O  blessed !  who,  for  death  preparing,  takest 

Experience  of  our  limits,  in  thy  bark  *, 

Their  crime,  who  not  with  us  proceed,  was  that 

For  which,  as  he  did  triumph,  GsBsar^  heard        [cry 

The  shout  of  '  queen,'  to  taunt  him.    Hence  theiz 

Of  *  Sodom,'  as  they  parted ;  to  rebuke 

Themselves,  and  aid  the  burning  by  their  shame 

Our  sinning  was  Hermaphrodite :  but  we. 

Because  th^  law  of  human  kind  we  broke. 

Following  like  beasts  our  vile  concupiscence. 

Hence  parting  from  them,  to  our  own  disgrace 

Record  the  name  of  her,  by  whom  the  beast 

In  bestial  tire  was  acted.    Now  our  deeds 

Thou  know'st,  and  how  we  sinn'd.    If  thou  by  name 


^maze. 


(JVot  long  the  inmate  of  a  noble  heart.)"] 

■  '        stapore 

Lo  qual  negli  alti  cor  tosto  s'attuta. 
Thus  Speroni : 

lo  stnpore 

Lo  qual  dagli  alti  cor  tosto  si  parte.  Caruue. 

He  does  not  say  that  wonder  is  not  natural  to  a  lofty  mind^ 
for  it  is  the  very  {nrinciple  of  knowlec^e.  fidXa  yap  ^iXo- 
vdAov  ToZro  rb  vddoi,  rb  0av/i(£^ctv,  oi  yap  &Wii  ipx^ 
d>tAoffo<p(as  1i  aliii.  Plato.  Theat.  Edit.  Bipont,  torn.  ii.  p.  76 ; 
but  that  it  is  not  of  long  continuance  in  such  a  mind.  On 
this  subject  it  is  well  said  by  Doctor  Horsley :  "  Wonder, 
connected  with  a  principle  of  rational  cariosity,  is  the  source 
of  all  knowledge  and  discovery,  and  it  is  a  principle  even  of 
piety:  bat  wonder,  which  ends  in  wonder,  and  is  satisfied 
with  wonder,  is  the  quality  of  an  idiot."  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p. 
227.  Compare  Aristotle,  Metaph.,  lib.  i.  p.  335,  Edit.  Sylb. 
The  above  passage  from  Plato  is  addaced  by  Clemens  Aiex- 
and.,  Strom.,  lib.  11.  sect.  9. 

s  Casar.]    For  the  opprobrium  «ast  on  Cesar's  efleminacy 
see  Saetonias,  Julias  Cesar,  c.  49. 
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Wouldst  h^ly  kaow  us,  time  permits  not  now 

To  tell  so  much,  nor  can  I.     Of  myself 

Learn  what  thou  wishest.     Guinicelli'  I ; 

Who  having  truly  sorrowed  ere  my  last, 

Already  cleanse  me."     With  such  pious  joy, 

As  the  two  sons  upon  their  mother  gazed 

From  sad  Lycurgu^  rescued  ;  such  my  joy 

(Save  that  I  more  repress'd  it)  when  I  heard 

From  his  own  lips  the  name  of  him  pronounced. 

Who  was  a  father  to  me,  and  to  those 

My  betters,  who  have  ever  used  the  sweet 

And  pleasant  rhymes  of  love.     So  naught  I  heard. 

Nor  spake ;  but  long  time  thoughtfully  I  went. 

Gazing  on  him  ;  and,  only  for  the  fire, 

Approach'd  not  nearer.     When  my  eyes  were  fed 

By  looking  on  him  ;  with  such  solenm  pledge, 

As  forces  credence,  I  devoted  me 

Unto  his  service  wholly.     In  reply 

He  thus  bespake  me :  "  What  from  thee  I  hear 

Is  graved  so  deeply  on  my  mind,  the  waves 

Of  Lethe  shall  not  wash  it  off,  nor  make 

A  whit  less  lively.     But  as  now  thy  oath 

Has  seaPd  the  truth,  declare  what  cause  impels 

That  love,  which  both  thy  looks  and  speech  bewray.** 

"  Those  dulcet  lays,"  I  answer'd ;  "  which,  as  long 
As  of  our  tongue  the  beauty  does  not  fade. 
Shall  make  us  love  the  very  ink  that  traced  them.'* 

**  Brother !"  he  cried,  and  pointed  at  the  shade 
Before  him,  "  there  is  one,  whose  mother  speech 
Doth  owe  to  him  a  fairer  ornament. 
He*  in  love  ditties,  and  the  tales  of  prose, 

*  Ouinicelli.]    See  Note  to  Canto  xi.  96. 

*  Lycur^s.]  Statins.  Theb..  lib.  iv.  and  v.  HypsipUe  had 
left  her  infant  charge,  the  son  of  Lycurgus,  on  a  bank,  where 
it  was  destroyed  by  a  serpent,  when  she  went  to  show  the 
Argive  army  the  river  of  Langia :  and,  on  her  escaping  the 
effects  of  Lycurgns's  resentment,  the  joy  her  own  children 
felt  at  the  sight  of  her  was  such,  as  our  Poet  felt  on  behold- 
ing his  predecessor  Guinicelli. 

The  incidents  are  beautifully  described  in  Statins,  and  seem 
to  have  made  an  impression  on  Dante,  for  he  before  (Canto 
xxU.  110)  characterizes  Hypsipiie  as  her — 
Who  show'd  Langia's  wave. 

*  He.]  The  united  testimony  of  Dante,  and  of  Petrarch, 
places  Arnault  Daniel  at  the  head  of  the  Provencal  poets. 

— —  poi  v'era  un  drappello 
Di  portamenti  e  di  volgari  siranl : 
Fr»  tutti  il  prime  Amaldo  Daniello 
Gran  maestro  d'amor  ch'  a  la  sua  terra 
Ancor  fa  onor  col  sno  dir  nnovo  e  hello. 

Petrarcoy  Trionfo  dPJimore^  c.  Ir. 
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Without  a  riral  stands ;  and  lets  tlie  fools 

That  he  was  bcHii  of  poor  bat  noble  pafentii,  at  the  castle  of 
Ribeyrac  in  P^rigord,  and  that  he  was  at  the  English  court,  is  | 

the  amount  of  Millot's  information  concerning  him,  (torn,  ii 
p.  479.)  The  account  there  given  of  his  writings  is  not  much 
more  satisfactory,  and  the  criticism  on  them  roust  go  for  little 
better  than  nothing.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  £ive  not  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  ourselves  of  his  "  love  ditties  and 
his  tales  of  prose." 

Versi  d*aniore  e  prose  di  romanzi 

Our  Poet  frequently  cites  him  in  the  work  De  Vnlgari  E!o- 
quio.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  book^  he  is  in- 
stanced as  one  '*  who  had  treated  of  love ;"  and  in  the  tenth 
chapter,  he  is  said  to  have  used  in  almost  all  his  canzoni  a 
prticular  kind  of  stinza,  the  sestine,  which  Dante  had  fol- 
lowed in  one  of  his  own  canzoni,  beginning, 

Al  poco  giomo  ed  al  gran  cerchio  d'omlnra. 

This  stanza  is  termed  by  Gray,  ''  both  in  sense  and  sound,  a 
very  mean  composition.**  Oratf*s  Works,  4to.  Lond.  1814, 
vol.  11.  p.  23.  According  to  Crescimbeni,  (Delia  Volg.  Poes^ 
lib.  i.  p.  7,  ed.  1098,)  he  died  in  1189.  Arnault  Daniel  was  not 
soon  torgotten ;  for  Ausias  March,  a  Catalonian,  who  was 
himself  distinguished  as  a  Provencal  poet  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  makes  honorable  mention  of  him  in  some 
verses,  which  are  quoted  by  Bastero  in  his  Crusca  Proven 
zale,  Ediz.  Roma.  17^,  p.  75.  i 

Envers  alguns  a^o  miracle  par ; 
Mas  sin*s  membram  d'en  Amau  Daniel 
E  de  aquels  que  la  terra  los  es  vel, 
Sabrem  Am<Nr  vers  nos  que  pot  donar. 

To  some  this  seems  a  miracle  to  be ; 

But  if  we  Arnault  Daniel  call  to  mind, 

And  those  beside,  whom  earthly  veil  doth  bind, 

We  then  the  mighty  power  of  love  shall  see. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  M.  Raynouard  has  made  us 
better  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  history  of  the  Pro- 
vencal poets.    I  have  munh  pleasure  in  citing  the  following  I 
particulars  respecting  Arnault  Daniel  from  his  Choiz  des  Po 
6sles  des  Troubadours,  torn.  ii.  pp.  318,  319. 

*'  L'autorit^  de  Dante  suflkait  pour  nous  convaincre  qu*  Ar 
naud  Daniel  avait  compost  plusieurs  romans.  Mais  il  reste 
une  preuve  positive  de  I'existence  d'un  roman  d*Arnaud 
Daniel ;  c'est  celui  de  Lancelot  dn  Lac,  dont  la  traduction  fut 
faite,  vers  la  fin  du  trelzleme  si^cle,  en  allemand.  par  Ulrich 
de  Zatchltschoven,  qui  nomme  Amaud  Daniel  comme  I'auteur 
<Nriginal.*'« 

"  IjO  Tasse,  dans  Pun  de  ses  onvrages,^  8*exprime  en  ces 
termes,  au  s^jet  des  romans  composes  par  les  troubadours : 

"£  romanzi  ftirono  dettl  quel  poemi,  o  piu  tosto  quelle 


(•)  Des  extraits  de  cette  traduction  allemande  ont  6t6 
publics. 

(»)  DIscorso  sopra  11  parere  fktto  del  Signer  Fr.  Patricio,  etc, 
edit  ibL  tcnn.  iv.  p.  310. 
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Talk  on,  who  think  the  songster  of  Lunoges^ 

—    ■-  T '  ■  I  ■    I       ■     I     ■    —  —  ■-    ■■■M.  ■Ill  ■!■■■  II, 

istoric  &volose,  che  Aurono  serine  nella  lingua  de*  Provenzali 
o  de*  Castigliaoi ;  le  qaali  non  si  sciivevano  in  vend,  ma  in 
rarosa,  come  alcuni  hanno  osservato  prima  da  me,  percb^ 
Dante,  parlando  d* Amaldo  Daniello,  disss : 

Versi  d*amore  e  prose  di  romanzi,  etc. 

Eniin  Paici,  dans  son  Morgante  Ma£ginre,  nomme  Anuiad 
Daniel  comme  aatenr  d*un  roman  de  Renaud : 

Dopo  costui  venne  il  femoso  Amaldo 
Che  molto  diligentemente  ha  scritto, 
£  investigb  ie  opre  di  Rinaido, 
De  le  gran  cose  che  fece  in  Egitto,  etc.'* 

Morga-nle  Maggiore^  Canto  xxvii.  ott.  80. 

See  also  Raynouard,  torn.  v.  90. 

1  The  songster  of  Limoges.}    Giraud  de  Bomeil,  of  Sideuil, 
a  castle  in  Limoges.    He  was  a  Troubadour,  much  admired 
and  caressed  in  his  day,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  favor 
with  the  monarchs  of  Castile,  Leon,  Navarre,  and  Aragon. 
Giraud  is  mentioned  by  Dante  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the 
De  Vulg.  Eloq.,  lib.  il.  cap.  2.    ''  As  mem  is  endowed  with  a 
triple  soul,  vegetable,  animal,  and  rational,  so  he  walks  in  a 
triple  path,    hiasmuch  as  he  is  vegetable,  he  seeks  utility, 
in  which  he  has  a  common  nature  with  plants ;  inasmuch  as 
he  is  animal,  he  seeks  for  pleasure,  in  which  he  participates 
with  brutes ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  rational,  he  seeks  for  honor, 
in  which  he  is  either  alone,  or  is  associated  with  the  angels. 
Whatever  we  do,  appears  to  be  done  through  these  three 
principles,"  &c.— "  With  respect  to  utility,  we  shall  find  on  a 
minute  inquiry  that  the  primary  object  with  all  who  seek  it, 
is  safety ;  with  regard  to  pleasure,  love  is  entitled  to  the  first 
place ;  and  as  to  honor,  no  one  will  hesitate  in  assi^ng  the 
same  pre-eminence  to  virtue.    These  three  then,  sa&ty,  love, 
virtue,  appear  to  be  three  great  subjects,  which  ought  to 
be  treated  with  most  grandeur ;  that  is,  those  things  which 
chiefly  pertain  to  these,  as  courage  in  arms,  ardency  of  love, 
and  the  direction  of  the  will :  concerning  which  alone  we 
shall  find  on  inquiry  that  illustrious  men  have  composed 
their  poems  in  the  vernacular  tongues :  Bertrand  de  Bom,  of 
arms ;  Arnault  Daniel,  of  love ;  Giraud  de  Borneil,  of  recti- 
tude ;  Cino  da  Pistoia,  of  love ;  his  firiend,"  (by  whom  he 
means  himself,)  *'  of  rectitude ;  but  I  find  no  Italian  as  yet 
who  has  treated  of  arms."    Giraud  is  again  quoted  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  this  book.    The  following  notice  respecting 
him  is  found  in  Gray's  posthumous  Works,  4to.  Loud.  1814, 
vol.  ii.  p.  23.    "  The  canzone  is  of  very  ancient  date,  the  in- 
vention of  it  being  ascribed  to  Girard  de  Borneil  of  the  school 
of  Provence,  who  died  in  1178.    He  was  of  Limoges,  and  was 
called  //  Maestro  de*  Trovatori."    That  he  was  distinguished 
by  this  title  (a  circumstance  that,  perhaps,  induced  l^nte  to 
vindicate  the  superior  claims  of  Arnault  Daniel)  is  mentioned 
by  Bastero  in  hisCruscaProvenzale,  Ediz.  Roma,  p.  84,  where 
we  find  the  following  list  of  his  MS.  poems  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  and  in  the  library  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence.    "  Una 
tenzone  col  Re  d*  Aragona ;  e  un  Serventese  contra  Cardaillac, 
e  diverse  Canzoni  massimamente  tre  pel  ricuperamento  del 
S.  Sepolcro,  o  di  Terra  Santa,  ed  alcune  col  titolo  di  Cante- 
rete,  cio<§  picciole  cantari,  owero  canzonette."    The  light 
which  these  and  similar  writings  might  cast,  not  only  <m  the 
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O'ertops  him.    Rumor  and  the  popular  voice 

They  look  to,  more  than  truth  ;  and  so  confirm 

Opinion,  ere  by  art  or  reason  taught 

Thus  many  of  the  eider  time  cried  up 

Guittone,'  giving  him  the  prize,  till  truth 

By  strength  of  numbers  vanquishM.     If  thou  own 

So  ample  privilege,  as  to  have  gain'd 

Free  entrance  to  the  cloister,  whereof  Christ 

Is  Abbot  of  the  college  ;  say  to  him 

One  paternoster  for  me,  far  as  needs' 

For  dwellers  in  this  world,  where  power  to  sin 

No  longer  tempts  us."     Haply  to  make  way 

For  one  that  foUow'd  next,  when  that  was  said, 

He  vanish'd  through  the  fire,  as  through  the  wave 

A  fish,  that  glances  diving  to  the  deep. 

I,  to  the  spirit  he  had  shown  me,  drew 
A  little  onward,  and  besought  his  name, 
For  which  my  heart,  I  said,  kept  gracious  room. 
He  frankly  thus  began :  "  Thy  courtesy* 

events,  but  still  more  on  the  manners  of  a  most  interesting 
period  of  history,  would  sorely,  without  taking  into  the  ac- 
count any  merit  they  may  possess  as  poetical  compositions, 
render  them  objects  well  deserving  of  more  curiosity  than 
they  appear  to  have  hitherto  excited  in  the  public  mind. 
Many  of  his  poems  are  still  remaining  in  MS.  Accenting  to 
Nostradamus  he  died  in  1378.  Millot,  Hist.  Litt  des  Troub., 
torn.  ii.  p.  1,  and  23.  But  I  suspect  that  there  is  some  enror 
in  this  date,  and  that  he  did  not  liVIs  to  so  late  a  period. 
Some  of  his  poems  have  since  been  pablished  by  Raynonard. 
Poi^sies  des  Troubadours,  torn.  iii.  p.  904,  4cc. 

1  Chiittone.]    See  Canto  xxiv.  56. 

3  Far  at  needs.}    See  Canto  zi.  23. 

>  7%y  courtesy.]  Arnault  is  here  made  to  speak  in  bis  own 
tongue,  the  Provencal.  According  to  Dante,  (De  Vulg.  Eloq^ 
lib.  i.  c.  8,)  the  Provencal  was  one  language  with  the  Span- 
ish. What  he  says  on  this  subject  is  so  curious,  that  the 
reader  will  perha^M  not  be  displeased  if  I  give  an  alMtract 
of  it. 

He  first  makes  three  great  divisions  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. "One  of  these  extends  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  or  the  lake  of  Maeotis,  to  the  western  limits  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  French  and  Italians, 
and  by  the  ocean.  One  idiom  obtained  over  the  whole  of 
this  space :  but  was  afterwards  subdivided  into  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  Hungarian,  Teutonic,  Saxon,  English,  and  the  vernacu- 
lar tongues  of  several  other  people,  one  sign  remaining  to 
all,  that  they  use  the  affirmative  io,  (our  English  ay.)  The 
whole  of  Europe,  beginning  from  the  Hungarian  limits  and 
stretching  towards  the  east,  has  a  second  idiom,  which 
reaches  still  further  than  the  end  of  Europe,  into  Asia.  This 
is  the  Greek.  In  all  that  remains  of  Europe,  there  is  a  third 
idiom,  subdivided  into  three  dialects,  which  may  be  severally 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  affirmatives,  oe,  oi/,  and  si 
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So  wins  on  me,  I  have  nor  power  nor  will 
To  hide  me.    I  am  Amaalt ;  and  with  songs. 


the  first  spoken  by  the  Spaniards,  the  next  by  the  French, 
the  thkd  by  the  Latins,  (or  Italians.)  The  first  occnpy  the 
western  part  of  soathem  Europe,  be^nning  from  the  limits 
of  the  Geneose.  The  third  occapy  the  eastern  part  from  the 
said  limits,  as  for,  that  is,  as  to  the  promontory  of  Italy, 
where  the  Adrilitic  sea  begins,  and  to  Sicily.  The  second 
are  in  a  manner  northern,  with  respect  to  these,  for  they 
have  the  Germans  to  the  east  and  north,  on  the  west  they 
are  bounded  by  the  English  sea  and  the  raountsdns  of  Ara- 
gon,  and  on  me  south  by  the  people  of  Frovence  and  the 
declivity  of  the  Apennine." 
Ibid.  c.  X.    "  Each  of  these  three,"  he  observes,  "  has  its 

t^wn  claims  to  distinction.  The  excellency  of  the  French 
anguage  consists  in  Its  being  best  adapted,  on  account  of  its 
facility  and  agreeableness,  to  prose  narration,  (quicquid  re- 
dactum,  sive  inventnm  est  ad  volgare  prosaicum,  suum  est ;) 
and  he  instances  the  books  compiled  on  the  gests  of  the  Tro- 
jans and  Romans,  and  the  delightful  Adventures  of  King 
Arthur,  with  many  other  histories  and  works  of  instruction. 
The  Spanish  (or  Provencal)  may  boast  of  its  having  pro- 
duced such  as  first  cultivated  in  this,  as  in  a  more  perfect 
and  sweet  language,  the  vernacular  poetry:  among  whom 
are  Pierre  d'Auvergne,  and  others  more  ancient  The  privi- 
leges of  the  Latin,  or  Italian,  are  two ;  first,  that  it  may 
reckon  f(Nr  its  own  those  writers  who  have  adopted  a  more 
sweet  and  sulitile  style  of  poetry,  in  the  number  of  whom  are 
Cino  da  Pistoia  and  his  friend ;  and  the  next,  that  its  writers 
seem  to'  adhere  to  certain  general  rules  of  grammar,  and  in 
so  doing  give  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  intelligent,  a  very 
weighty  pretension  to  preference.**  Sine*  the  fftt  edition  c€ 
this  book,  it  has  appeared  that  Mr.  Gray  understood  by  the 
words  "  Grammatics,  qus  conmiunis  est ;"  "  the  Latm  <» 
mother-tongue,'*  and  not,  as  I  have  rendered  them,  "  general 
rules  of  grammar.'*  In  this  latter  sense,  however,  the  word 
•*  Grammatica**  has  been  used  twice  before  in  the  Treatise  de 
Vulg.  Eloq.,  though  it  is  certainly  afterwards  applied  in  the 
sense  in  which  Gray  took  it.  See  the  edition  of  Gray's 
Works,  for  which  we  are  so  much  Indebted  to  Mr.  Mathias, 
4to.  London,  1814,  vol.  il.  p.  35.  We  learn  firom  our  author's 
Vita  Nuova,  p.  258,  that  there  were  no  poetic  compositions 
in  the  Provencal  or  Italian,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  Vita  Nuova  was  written ;  and  that  the  first 
who  wrote  In  the  vernacular  languages,  wrote  to  make  him- 
self understood  by  a  lady.  M.  Raynouard  supposed  the  text 
of  all  the  editions  to  be  miserably  corrupted  in  this  place,  and 
took  much  pains  to  restore  it  I  will  add  the  passage  as  that 
learned  writer  concluded  it  to  have  come  firom  the  hand  -of 
Dante: — 

"  Tan  m'abellis  vostie  cortes  deman. 
Oh*  ieu  non  me  pnese  ni  m  veil  a  vos  cobriie ; 
Jen  fui  Amautz,  che  plor  e  vai  cantan ; 
Oonsiros,  vei  la  passada  follor, 
£  vei  Jauzen  lo  joi  qu'esper  denan ; 
Aras  V08  prec,  per  aqueila  valor 
Qxte  US  guide  al  sOm  sens  freich  e  sens  caliiBr 
flovegna  vos  ateniwar  ma  dolor. 
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Sorely  waymenting  for  my  folly  past, 
Thorough  this  ford  of  fire  I  wade,  and  seo 
The  day,  I  hope  for,  smiliag  in  my  view. 
I  pray  ye  by  the  worth  that  guides  ye  up 
Unto  the  sunmiit  of  the  scale,  in  time 
Remember  ye  my  sufferings."     With  «uch  words 
He  disappeared  in  the  refining  flame. 


CANTO     XXVII. 


ARGUMENT. 

An  a.npBi  seads  them  forward  through  the  fire  to  the  laaA 
ascent,  which  leads  to  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  They  have  not  proceeded 
many  steps  on  their  way  upward,  when  the  fall  of  aight 
hinders  them  from  going  further ;  and  our  Poet,  Who  has 
lain  down  teith  Viiiiil  and  Statins  to  rest;  beholds  in  a 
dream  two  females,  figuring  the  active  and  contemplative 
life.  With  the  retam  of  morning,  they  reach  the  height ; 
and  here  Virgil  gives  Dante  fbll  liberty  to  use  his  owa 
pleasure  and  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  way»  till  he 
shall  Bieet  with  Beatrice. 

Now  was  the  sim^  cm>  stationed,  as  when  first 
His  eflirly  radiance  quivers  on  the  heights, 
Where  stream'd  hii  Maker's  blood ;  while  Libra  hangs 
Above  He^erian  Ebro ;  and  new  fires. 
Meridian,  m&sh  ogt  Ganges'  yellow  tide. 

"  Tant  me  plait  votre  Qourtoise  demande, — que  J6  ne  pais 
ni  ne  me  veux  4  vous  cacher ;— je  suls  Amaud,  qui  pteme 
et  va  chantant; — soncieux,  je  vois  ta  pass^e  folie, — et  vo4s 
joyeux  le  bonheur,  que  j'esp^re  4  I'avenir ; — ^maintenant  je 
vous  prie,  par  cette  vertu — qui  vous  guide  au  sommet,  sans 
fVoid  et  sans  chaud ; — qu'il  souvLenne  d  vous  de  soulager  ma 
douleur. 

"U  n'est  pas  un  des  nombreux  manuscrits  de  la  Divina 
Comme,dia,  pas  une  des  Editions  mnltipli^es  qui  en  ont  6td 
denudes,  qui  ne  prdsente  dans  les  vers  que  Dante  prdte  au 
troubadour  Arnaud  Daniel,  un  texte  d6flgur6  et  devenu,  de 
copie  en  copie,  presque  inintelligible. 

"  Cependant  j*ai  pens6  quMl  n'6tait  pas  impossible  de  r^ta- 
blir  le  texte  de  ces  vers,  en  comparant  avec  soin,  dans  les 
manuscrits  de  Dante  que  poss^dent  les  d6p6ts  publics  de 
Paris,  toutes  les  variantes  qu'ils  pouvaient  foumir,  et  en  les 
choisissant  d'apr^s  les  regies  gnimmaticales  et  les  notions 
lexicographiqnes  de  la  langue  des  troubadours.  Mon  espoir 
n'a -point  6t6  tromp^,  et  sans  aucnn  secours  conjectural,  sans 
ancun  d^placement  ni  changement  de  mgts,  je  suis  parvenu, 
par  le  simple  choix  des  variantes,  i  retrouver  le  texte  primitif, 
tel  qu'il  a  dii  6tre  produit  par  Dante." 

RajfTumard.  Lexique  Roman.,  torn.  i.  p.  xlii.  8».,  Par.  1830. 

1  TTtemin..]  At  Jerusalem  it  was*dawn,  in  Spain  midnight, 
and  in  India  noonday,  while  it  was  sunset  in  Piurgatory. 
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So  day  was  sinkmg,  when  the  angel  of  God 
Appealed  before  us.    Joy  was  in  his  mien. 
Fprth  of  the  flame  he  stisod  upon  the  brink ; 
And  with  %  voice,  -whose  lively  clearness  far 
Surpass'd  our  human,  "  Blessed^  are  the  pure 
In  heart,"  he  sang :  then  near  him  as  we  came, 
"  Go  ye  not  further,  holy  spirits !"  he  cried, 
"  Ere  the  fire  pierce  you :  enter  in ;  and  list 
Attentive  to  the  song  ye  hear  from  thence." 

I,  when  I  heard  his  saying,  was  as  one 
Laid  in  the  grave.'     My  hands  together  clasp'd, 
And  upwara  stretching,  on  the  fire  I  looked ; 
And  busy  fancy  conjured  up  the  forms 
Ere  while  beheld  alive  consumed  in  flames. 

The  escorting  spirits  turned  with  gentle  look* 
Toward  me ;  and  the  Mantuan  spake :  "  My  son, 
Htfre  torment  thou  mayst  feel,  but  canst  not  death. 
Remember  thee,  remember  thee,  if  I 
Safe  e'en  on  Geryon  brought  thee  ;  now  I  come 
More  near  to  God,  wilt  thou  not  trust  me  now? 
Of  this  be  sure ;  though  in  its  womb  that  flame 
A  thousand  years  contain'd  thee,  from  thy  L>tt4 
No  hair  should  perish.     If  thou  doubt  my  truth) 
Apfiroach ;  and  with  thy  hands  thy  vesture's  hem 
Stretch  forth,  and  for  thyself  confirm  belief. 
liay  now  aH  fear,  oh!  lay  all  fear  aside. 
Turn  hither,  and  come  onward  undismay'd." 

I  still,  though  conscience  urged,  no  step  advanced. 

When  still  he  saw  me  fix'd  and  obstinate. 
Somewhat  <listurb'd  he  cried :  "  Mark  now,  my  son, 
From  Beatrice  thou  art  by  this  wall 
Divided."     As  at  Thisbe's  name  the  eye 

1  Blessed.]    Matt.  v.  8. 

8  ■  ■  ^s  one  "^ 

Laid  in  the  ffrave.] 

Q,uale  e  colui  che  nella  fossa  ^  messo. 

Lombardi  understands  this  of  a  man  who  is  taken  to  execu- 
tion in  the  manner  descrilied  in  Hell,  c  six.  52.  **  Colui," 
he  thinks,  cannot  be  properly  applied  to  a  corse.  Yet  Boc- 
caccio's imitation  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  other  com- 
mentators : — 

Essa  era  tale,  a  guardarla  nel  vise, 
dual  donna  morta  alia  fussa  portata. 

//  FUostrato,  p.  V.  st.  83. 
which  Chaucer  has  thus  translated : — 

She  was  right  «oche  to  sene  in  her  visan^ 
A.S  is  that  wight  that  men  on  bere  ybinde. 

Troiltu  and  Creseidey  b.  Iv. 
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Of  l^yramnfl  was  open'd,  (when  life  ebb'd 
Fast  from  his  veins)  and  took  one  parting  glance, 
While  vermeil  dyed  the  mntberry  ;^  thus  I  tnm'd 
To  my  sage  guide,  relenting,  when  I  hevd 
The  name  that  spi^pgs  for  ever  in  my  breast. 

ttb  shook  his  forehead ;  and,  "  How  long,"  he  said, 
"  Linger  we  now  1"  then  eoniled,  as  one  would  smile 
Upon  a  child  that  eyes  the  fruit  and  yields. 
Into  the  fire  before  me  then  he  wafk'd ; 
And  Statius,  who  erewhile  no  little  space 
Had  parted  us,  he  pray'd  to  come  behind. 

I  would  have  cast  me  into  molten  glass 
To  cool  me,  when  I  enter'd ;  so  intense 
Raged  the  conflagrant  mass.    The  sire  beloved. 
To  comfort  me,  as  he  proceeded,  still 
Of  Beatrice  talk'd.    "  Her  eyes,"  saith  he, 
"  E'en  now  I  seem  to  view."     From  the  other  side 
A  voice,  that  sang,  did  guide  us ;  and  the  voice 
Following,  with  heedful  ear,  we  issued  forth,  [heard. 
There  where  the  path  led  upward.     "  Come,"*  we 
"  Come,  blessed  of  my  Father.**     Such  the  sounds, 
Tha4  iWl'd  us  from  within  a  light,  which  shone 
So  radj^it,  I  could  not  endure  the  view. 
"  The  sun,"  it  add#d,  "  hastes :  and  evening  comes. 
Delay  not :  ere  the  western  sky  is  hung 
With  blackness,  strive  ye  for  the  pass."     Our  way 
Upright  within  the  rock  arose,  and  faced 
Such  part  of  heaven,  that  from  before  my  steps 
The  beams  were  shrouded  of  the  sinking  sun. 

Nor  many  stairs  were  overpast,  when  now 
By  fading  of  the  shadow  we  perceived 
The  sun  behind  us  couch'd ;  and  ere  one  face 
Of  darkness  o'er  its  measureless  expanse 
Involved  the  horizon,  and  the  night  her  lot 
Held  individual,  each  of  us  had  made 
A  stair  his  pallet ;  not  that  will,  but  power. 
Had  fail'd  us,  by  the  nature  of  that  mount 
Forbiddpn  further  travel.     As  the  goats, 
That  late  have  skipp'd  and  wanton'd  rapidly 
Upon  the  craggy  cliffs,  ere  they  had  ta'en 
Their  supper  on  the  herb,  now  silent  lie 
And  ruminate  beneath  the  umbrage  brown. 
While  noonday  rages ;  and  the  goatherd  leans 
Upon  his  staff,  and  leanmg  watches  them : 

1   JVhilp  vermeil  dyed  the  mviberof-]     Ovid,  Metam^lQ'' 
lv.125.    ^ 
>  Come.]    Matt.  xxv.  34. 
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And  as  the  swain,  that  lodges  out  all  night 
In  quiet  by  his  flock,  lest  beast  of  prey- 
Disperse  them :  even  so  all  three  abode, 
I  as  a  goat,  and  as  the  shepherds  they, 
Close  pent  on  either  side  by  shelving  rock. 

A  little  glimpse  of  sky  was  seen  above ; 
Yet  by  that  little  I  beheld  the  stars. 
In  magnitude  and  lustre  shining  forth 
With  more  than  wonted  glory.     As  I  lay, 
Gazing  on  them,  and  in  that  fit  of  musing, 
Sleep  overcame  me,  sleep,  that  bringeth  oft 
Tidings  of  future  hap.     About  the  hour. 
As  I  believe,  when  Venus  from  the  east 
First  lightened  on  the  mountain,  she  whose  orb 
Seems  alway  glowing  with  the  fire  of  love, 
A  lady  young  and  beautiful,  I  dream'd, 
Was  passing  o'er  a  lea  ;  and,  as  she  came, 
Methoughtl  saw  her  ever  and  anon 
Bending  to  cull  the  flowers ;  and  thus  she  sang : 
"  Know  ye,  whoever  of  my  name  would  ask. 
That  I  am  Leah  :*  for  my  brow  to  weave 
A  garland,  these  fair  hands  unwearied  ply. 
To  please  me'  at  the  crystal  mirror,  here 
I  deck  me.     But  my  sister  Rachel,  she* 
Before  her  glass  abides  the  livelong  day. 
Her  radiant  eyes  beholding,  charm'd  no  less, 
Than  I  with  this  delightful  task.     Her  joy 
In  contemplation,  as  in  labor  mine." 

And  now  as  glimmering  dawn  appear'd,  that  breaki 
More  welcome  to  the  pilgrim  still,  as  he 
Sojourns  less  distant  on  his  homeward  way. 
Darkness  from  all  sides  fled,  and  with  it  fled 
My  slumber ;  whence  I  rose,  and  saw  my  guide 
Already  risen.     "  That  delicious  fruit. 
Which  through  so  many  a  branch  the  zealous  care 
Of  mortab  roams  in  quest  of,  shall  this  day 


^  I  am  Leah.]  By  Leah  is  understood  the  active  life,  as 
Rachel  figores  the  contemplative.  Michel  Angelo  has  made 
these  allegorical  personages  the  subject  of  two  statues  on  the 
monument  of  Julias  II.  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincolo. 
See  Mr.  Dnppa's  Life  of  Michel  Angelo,  Sculpture  viii.  and  x., 
and  p.  347. 

s  To  please  me.]  "  For  the  sake  of  that  enjoyment  which 
I  shall  have  in  beholding  my  God  face  to  face,  I  thus  exercise 
myself  in  good  works." 

*  SheJ]  "Her  delight  is  in  admiring  in  her  mirror,  that  is, 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  the  light,  or  knowledge,  that  He  vouch* 
safes  her.'* 

24 
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Appease  thy  hunger."     Such  the  wordff  I  beard 

From  Virgil's  lip ;  and  never  greeting  heard. 

So  pleasant  as  the  sounds.     Within  me  strai^t 

Desire  so  grew  upon  desire  to  mount, 

Thenceforward  at  each  step  I  felt  the  wings 

Increasing  fat  my  fli^t     When  we  had  run 

O'er  all  the  ladder  to  its  topmost  round, 

As  there  we  stood,  on  me  the  Mantnan  fix*d 

His  eyes,  and  thus  he  spake :-  "  Both  fires,  my  son, 

The  tempOTal  and  eternal,  thou  hast  seen ; 

And  art  arrived,  where  of  itself  my  ken 

No  further  reaches.     I,  with  skill  and  art, 

Thus  far  have  drawn  thee.     Now  thy  pleasure  take 

For  guide.     Thou  hast  o'ercome  the  steeper  way, 

O'ercome  the  straiter.     Lo !  the  sun,  that  darts 

His  beam  upon  thy  forehead :  lo !  the  herb,^ 

The  arborets  and  flowers,  which  of  itself 

This  land  pours  forth  profuse.   Till  those  bright  eyes' 

With  gladness  come,  which,  weeping,  made  me  haste 

To  succor  thee,  thou  mayst  or  seat  thee  down. 

Or  wander  where  thou  wilt.     E^jtpect  no  more 

Sanction  of  warning  voice  or  sign  from  me. 

Free  of  thy  oWn  arbitrement  to  choose. 

Discreet,  judicious.     To  distrust  thy  sense 

Were  henceforth  error.     I  invest  thee  then 

With  crown  and  mitre,  sovereign  o'er  thyself.' 


•>» 


CANTO  XXVIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Dante  wanders  throngh  the  forest  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise, 
till  he  is  stopped  by  a  stream,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
he  beholds  a  &ir  lady,  culling  flowers.  He  speaks  to  her ; 
and  she,  in  reply,  explains  to  him  certain  things  touching 

.  the  nature  of  that  place,  and  tells  that  the  water,  which 
ilows  between  them,  is  here  called  Lethe,  and  in  another 
place  has  the  name  of  Eunoe. 


i  Lol  the  herb.}  "  In  alinm  campum  transit  amoenissimum* 
Ipse  vero  campus  splendidus,  suavis  ac  decerns  quants  mac- 
nitudinis,  quants  gloris,  quantsque  sit  puichiitudinis,  nulla 
lingua,  nullusque  senno,  potest  enarrare:  plenus  est  enim 
omni  jucunditate,  et  gaudio,  et  Istitia.  Ibi  liliorum,  et  rosa- 
tum  odor,  ibi  odoramentorum  omnium  redolet  fragrantia, 
ibi  manns,  omniumque  eternarum  deliciarum  redundat  abun- 
dantia.  In  hujus  campi  medio  paradisus  est.*'  Alberici 
Fieio,  $  90. 

«  Those  bright  eyes.]    The  eyes  of  Beatrice. 
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Through  that  celestial  forest,  whose  thick  shade 
With  lively  greenness  the  new-springing  day 
Atlemper'd,  eager  now  to  roam,  and  search 
Its  limits  round,  forthwith  I  left  the  bank ; 
Along  the  champain  leisurely  my  way 
Pursuing,  o'er  the  ground,  thiat  on  all  sides 
Dehcious  odor  breathed.    A  pleasant  air,^ 
That  intermitted  never,  never  veer'd. 
Smote  on  my  temples,  gently,  as  a  wind 
Of  softest  influence :  at  which  the  sprays. 
Obedient  all,  leaned  trembling  to  that  part' 
Where  first  the  holy  mountain  casts  his  shade ; 
Yet  were  not  so  disorder'd,  but  that  still 
Upon  their  top  the  feather'd  quiristers* 
Applied  their  wonted  art,  and  with  full  joy 
Welcomed  those  hours  of  prime,  a^d  warbled  shrill 
Amid  the  leaves,  that  to  their  jocund  lays 
Kept  tenor ;  even  as  from  branch  to  branch, 
Along  the  piny  forests  on  the  shore 
Of  Chiassi,^  rolls  the  gathering  melody. 
When  Bolus  hath  from  his  cavern  loosed 
The  dripping  south.    Already  had  my  steps. 
Though  slow,  so  far  into  that  ancient  wood 
Transported  me,  I  could  not  ken  the  place 


^  A  pleasant  air.] 

Cantan  fra  i  rami  gli  angellettl  vaghi, 
Azzurri,  e  bianchi,  e  verdi,  e  rossi,  e  gialli ; 
Mormoranti  rnscelH,  e  cheti  laghi 
Di  limpidezza  vincono  1  cristalli. 
Una  dole*  aura,  che  ti  par  che  vaghi 
A  UQ  modo  sempre,  e  dal  suo  stil  non  falli, 
Facea  si  Taria  tremolar  dMntorno, 
C^e  non  potea  nojar  calor  del  giorno. 

Ariogto,  Orl.  Fur.j  c.  zxziv.  8t  50. 

Therewith  a  winde,  unnethe  it  might  be  less, 
Made  in  the  levis  grene  a  noise  soft, 
Accordant  to  the  foul  is  song  on  loft. 

Chaxtcer,  The  Assemble  of  Fhulet* 

*  To  that  pdrt.]    The  west. 

»  7%c  feathered  ouiristers.]  Imitated  by  Boccaccio,  Fiam- 
inetta,  lib.  iv.  "  Odi  i  quenili  uccelli,"  &c. — "  Hear  the  queru- 
lous birds  plaining  with  sweet  songs,  and  the  boughs  tremb< 
ling,  and,  moved  by  a  gentle  wind,  as  it  were  keepi^  tenor 
to  their  notes." 

*  Chiassi.]  This  is  the  wood  where  the  scene  of  Boccac- 
cio*s  sublimest  story  (taken  entirely  from  Elinaud,  as  I  learn 
in  the  notes  to  the  Decameron,  Ediz.  Giunti,  1573,  p.  62)  is 
laid.  See  Dec,  6.  5,  N.  8,  and  Dryden's  Theodore  and  Hono- 
ria.  Our  Poet  perhaps  wandered  in  it  during  his  abode  with 
Guide  Novello  da  Polenta. 
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Where  I  had  enter'd ;  when,  behold  !  my  path 
Was  bounded  by  a  rill,  which,  to  the  left, 
With  little  rippling  waters  bent  the  grass 
That  issued  from  its  brink.     On  earth  no  wave 
How  clean  soe'er,  that  would  not  seem  to  have 
Some  mixture  in  itself,  compared  with  this. 
Transpicuous  clear ;  yet  darkly  on  it  roU'd, 
Darkly  beneath  perpetual  gloom,  which  ne'er 
Admits  or  sun  or  moonlight  there  to  shine. 

My  feet  advanced  not ;  but  my  wondering  eyes 
Pass'd  onward,  o'er  the  streamlet,  to  survey 
The  tender  May-bloom,  flush'd  through  many  a  hue, 
In  prodigal  variety :  and  there. 
As  object,  rising  suddenly  to  view, 
That  from  our  bosom  every  thought  beside 
With  the  rare  marvel  chases,  I  beheld 
A  lady'  all  alone,  who,  singing,  went. 
And  culling  flower  from  flower,  wherewith  her  way 
Was  all  o'er  painted.     "  Lady  beautiful ! 
Thou,  who  (if  looks,  that  use  to  speak  the  heart, 
Are  worthy  of  our  trust)  with  love's  own  beam 
Dost  warm  thee,"  thus  to  her  my  speech  I  framed  ; 
"  Ah !  please  thee  hither  towards  the  streamlet  bend 
Thy  steps  so  near,  that  I  may  list  thy  song. 
Beholding  thee  and  this  fair  place,  methinks, 
I  call  to  mind  where  wander'd  and  how  look'd 
Proserpine,  in  that  season,  when  her  child 
The  mother  lost,  and  she  the  bloomy  spring." 

As  when  a  lady,  tummg  in  the  dance, 
Doth  foot  it  featly,  and  advances  scarce 
One  step  before  the  other  to  the  ground ; 
Over  the  yellow  and  vermilion  flowers 
Thus  tum'd  she  at  my  suit,  most  maiden-like, 
Veiling  her  sober  eyes ;  and  came  so  near. 
That  I  distinctly  caught  the  dulcet  sound. 
Arriving  where  the  limpid  waters  now 


1  A  laAy?i  Most  of  the  commentators  suppose,  that  by 
this  lady,  who  in  the  last  Canto  Is  called  Matilda^  is  to  be 
understood  the  Countess  Matilda,  who  endowed  the  holy  see 
with  the  estates  called  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  died 
in  1115.  '  See  G.  Villani,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  But  it  seems  more 
probable  that  she  should  be  intended  for  an  allegorical  per- 
sonage. Venturi  accordingly  supposes  that  she  represents 
the  active  life.  But,  as  Lombardi  justly  observes,  we  have 
had  that  already  shadowed  forth  in  the  character  of  Leah ; 
and  he  therefore  suggests,  that  by  Matilda  may  be  understood 
that  affection  which  we  ought  to  bear  towards  the  holy 
church,  and  for  which  the  lady  above  mentioned  was  so  re- 
markable. 
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Laved  the  green  swerd,  her  eyes  she  deign'd  to  raise. 
That  shot  such  i^endor  on  me,  as  I  ween 
Ne'er  glanced  from  Gytherea's,  when  her  son 
Had  ^sd  his  keenest  weapons  to  her  heart 
Upon  the  oppomte  bank  she  stood  and  smiled ; 
As  throng  her  graceful  fingers  shifted  stiU 
The  interminglii^  dyes,  whiefa  without  seed 
That  lofty  land  unbosoms.     By  the  stream 
Three  paces  only  were  we  sunder'd :  yet, 
The  Hellespont,  where  Xerxes  passM  it  o'er, 
(A  curb  for  ever  to  the  pride  of  man,') 
Was  by  Leander  not  more  hateful  held 
For  floating,  with  inhospitable  wave, 
'Twixt  Sestus  and  Abydos,  than  by  me 
That  flood,  because  it  gave  no  passage  thence. 

"  Strangers  ye  come  ;  and  haply  in  this  place. 
That  cradled  human  nature  in  her  birth. 
Wondering,  ye  not  without  su^icion  view 
My  smiles :  but  that  sweet  strain  of  psalmody, 
*  Thou,  Lord !  hast  made  me  glad,'^  will  give  ye  light, 
Which  may  uncloud  your  minds.    And  thou,  who 

stand'st 
The  foremost,  and  didst  make  thy  suit  to  me, 
Say  if  aught  else  thou  wish  to  hear :  for  I 
Came  prompt  to  answer  every  doubt  of  thine." 

She  spake  ;  and  I  replied :  "  I  know  not  how* 
To  reconcile  this  wave,  and  rustling  sound 
Of  forest  leaves,  with  what  I  late  have  heard 
Of  opposite  report"     She  answering  thus : 
"  I  wUl  unfold  the  cause,  whence  that  proceeds, 
Which  makes  thee  wonder ;  and  so  purge  the  cloud 
That  hath  enwrapp'd  thee.     The  First  Good,  whose 
Is  only  in  himself,  created  man,  [joy 

For  happiness  ;  and  gave  this  goodly  place. 
His  pledge  and  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 
Favor'd  thus  highly,  through  his  own  defect 
He  fell ;  and  here  made  short  sojourn  ;  he  fell. 
And,  for  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  changed 
Laughter  unblamed  and  ever-new  delight 
That  vapors  none,  exhaled  from  earth  beneath. 
Or  from  the  waters,  (which,  wherever  heat 


1  j3  curb  f0r  ever  to  ike  pride  of  tiian.]  Because  Xerxes  h&d 
been  so  humbled,  when  he  was  compelled  to  repass  the  Hel- 
lespont in  one  small  bark,  after  having  a  little  before  crossed 
with  a  prodigious  army,  in  the  hopes  of  subdning  Greece. 

3  TAott,  Lord  I  hast  made  me  glad.]    Psalm  xcii.  4. 

s  Iknoto  not  how.]    See  Cantu  xxi.  45. 
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Attraets  them,  fotlbw,)  might  ascend  thus  far 

To  vex  man's  peaceful  state,  this  mountain  rose 

So  high  toward  the  heaven,  nor  fears  the  rage 

Of  elements  contending  ;^  from  that  part 

Exempted,  where  the  gate  his  limit  bars. 

Because  the  circumambient  air,  throughout, 

With  its  first  impulse  circles  stiU,  unless 

Aught  interpose  to  check  or  thwart  its  course ; 

Upon  the  summit,  which  on  every  side 

To  visitation  of  the  impassive  air 

Is  open,  doth  that  motion  strike,  and  makes 

Beneath  its  sway  the  umbrageous  wood  resound : 

And  in  the  shaken  plant  such  power  resides. 

That  it  impregnates  with  its  efficacy 

The  voyaging  breeze,  upon  whose  subtle  plume 

That,  wafted,  flies  abroad  ;  and  the  other  land,' 

Receiving,  (as  'tis  worthy  in  itself, 

Or  in  the  cUme,  that  warms  it,)  doth  conceive  ; 

And  from  its  womb  produces  many  a  tree 

Of  various  virtue.     This  when  thou  hast  beard, 

The  marvel  ceases,  if  in  yonder  earth 

Some  plant,  without  apparent  seed,  be  found 

To  fix  its  fibrous  stem.     And  further  learn. 

That  with  prolific  foison  of  all  seeds  j 

This  holy  plain  is  fiU'd,  and  in  itself* 

BeaiB  fruit  that  ne'er  was  pluck'd  on  other  soil.  ! 

"  The  water,  thou  bebold'st,  springs  not  from  vein, 
Restored  by  vapor,  that  the  cold  converts  ;  i 

As  stream  that  intermittently  repairs 
And  spends  his  pulse  of  life  ;  but  issues  forth 
From  fountain,  solid,  undecaying,  sure : 
And,  by  the  will  omnific,  full  supply 
Feeds  whatsoe'er  on  either  side  it  pours  ; 
On  this,  devolved  with  power  to  take  away  ! 

Remembrance  of  offence  ;  on  that,  to  bring 
Remembrance  back  of  every  good  deed  done. 
From  whence  its  name  of  Lethe  on  this  part ; 

»  Of  elements  contendinf.]    In  the  Dittamondo  of  Fario  i 

Degli  Uberti,  1.  i.  cap.  xi.,  there  is  a  description  of  the  terres-  ' 

trial  Paradise,  in  which  the  poet  has  had  Dante  before  him.  ' 

a  The  other  laTid.]    The  continent,  inhabited  by  the  living.  I 

and  separated  from  Purgatory  by  the  ocean,  is  affected  (and  i 

that  diversely,  accoMing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  cli-  i 

mate)  by  a  virtue,  or  efficacy,  conveyed  to  it  by  the  winds  , 

from  plants  growing  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  Purgatory ;  and  this  is  the  cause  why 
some  plants  are  found  on  earth  without  any  apparent  seed  lo 
produce  them. 
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Oil  the  other,  Eonoe  :  both  of  which  must  firat 

Be  tasted,  ere  it  work ;  the  last  exceeding 

All  flavors  else.     Albeit  thy  thirst  may  now 

Be  well  contented,  if  I  here  break  off, 

No  more  revealing ;  yet  a  corollary 

I  freely  give  beside  :  nor  deem  my  words 

Less  grateful  to  thee,  if  they  somewhat  pass 

The  stretch  of  promise.     They,  whose  verse  of  yore 

The  golden  age  recorded,  and  its  bliss. 

On  the  Parnassian  mountain,^  of  this  place 

Perhaps  had  dream'd.    Here  was  man  guiltless ;  her© 

Perpetual  spring,*  Euid  every  fruit ;  and  this 

The  far-famed  nectar."     Turning  to  the  bards, 

When  she  had  ceased,  I  noted  in  their  looks 

A  smile  at  her  conclusion ;  then  my  face 

Again  directed  to  the  lovely  dame. 

CANTO   XXIX. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  lady,  who  in  a  following  Ca«Co  is  called  Matilda,  moves 
along  the  side  of  the  stream  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
current,  and  Dante  keeps  eqaal  pace  with  her  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  A  marvellous  sight,  preceded  by  music,  appears 
in  view. 

Singing,*  as  if  enamor'd,  she  resumed 
And  closed  the  song,  with  "  Blessed  they*  whose  sins 
Are  cover'd."     Like  the  wood-nymphs  then,  that 
Suigly  across  the  sylvan  shadows  ;  one  [tripp'd 

Eager  to  view,  and  one  to  'scape  the  sun  ; 
So  moved  she  on,  against  the  current,  up 
The  verdant  rivage.     I,  her  mincing  step 
Observing,  with  as  tardy  step  pursued. 

Between  us  not  an  hundred  paces  trod, 
The  bank,  on  each  side  bending  equally, 
Gave  me  to  face  the  orient     Nor  our  way 
Far  onward  brought  us,  when  to  me  at  once 

^  On  the  Parnassian  mountain.] 

In  bicipiti  somniasse  Pamasso.  Persius,  Prol, 

»   Perpetual  sprntg.] 

Ver  erat  eetemum,  placidique  tepentibus  auris 
Mulcebant  zephyri  natos  sine  semine  floras. 


Fltunina  jam  lactis,  jam  flumina  nectaris  ibant. 

Ovid^  Metam.,  lib.  i.  v.  Ill, 

*  Singtn£.\    Cantava  come  fosse  innamorata. 

Outdo  Cavaleanti,  Poeti  del  prima  secoloj  v.  3,  p.  $283. 

*  Blessed  ikey.]    Psalm  xxxii.  1. 
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She  tum'd,  and  cried:  **My  brother!   look,  and 

And  lo !  a  sadden  lustre  ran  across  [hearken." 

Through  the  great  forest  on  all  psuts,  so  bright, 

I  doubted  whether  lightning  were  abroad  ; 

But  that,  expiring  ever  in  the  spleen 

That  doth  unfold  it,  and  this  during  still, 

And  waxing  still  in  splendor,  made  me  question 

What  it  might  be :  and  a  sweet  melody 

Ran  through  the  luminous  air.     Then  did  I  chide, 

With  warrantable  zeal,  the  hardihood 

Of  our  first  parent ;  for  that  there,  where  earth 

Stood  in  obedience  to  the  heavens,  she  only, 

Woman,  the  creature  of  an  hour,  endured  not 

Restraint  of  any  veil,  which  had  she  borne 

Devoutly,  joys,  ineffable  as  these. 

Had  from  the  first,  and  long  time  since,  been  mine. 

While,  through  that  wilderness  of  primy  sweets 
That  never  fade,  suspense  I  walk'd,  and  yet 
Expectant  of  beatitude  more  high  ; 
Before  us,  like  a  blazing  fire,  the  air 
Under  th&  green  boughs  glow'd  ;  and,  for  a  song. 
Distinct  the  sound  of  mdody  was  heard. 

0  ye  thrice  holy  virgins !  for  your  sakes 
If  e'er  I  suffer'd  hunger,  cold,  and  watching, 
Occasion  calls  on  me  to  crave  your  bounty. 
Now  through  my  breeist  let  Helicon  his  stream 
Pour  copious,  and  Urania^  with  her  choir 
Arise  to  ard  me  ;  while  the  verse  unfolds 
Things,  that  do  almost  mock  the  grasp  of  thought 

Onward  a  space,  what  seem'd  seven  trees  of  gold 
The  intervening  distance  to  mine  eye 
Falsely  presented  ;  but,  when  I  was  come 
So  near  them,  that  no  lineament  was  lost 
Of  those,  with  which  a  doubtful  object,  seen 
Remotely,  plays  on  the  misdeemmg  sense  ; 
Then  did  the  faculty,  that  ministers 
Discourse  to  reason,  these  for  tapers  of  gold^ 

1  Urania.]  Landino  observes,  that  intending  to  sing  of 
heavenly  things,  he  rightly  invokes  Urania.    Thus  Milton : 

Descend  from  Heaven,  Urania,  by  that  name 

If  rightly  thou  art  call'd.  P.  L.,  b.  vii.  1. 

a  Tapers  of  gold.]  See  Rev.  i.  12.  The  Commentators  are 
not  agreed  whether  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Chorch,  of 
ihe  sevep  gifts  of  the  Bpirit  are  intended.  In  his  Ck)nvito, 
oar  author  says :  *'  Because  these  gifts  proceed  from  ineffable 
charity,  and  divine  charity  is  appropriated  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
hence,  also,  it  is  that  they  are  called  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  which,  as  Isaiah  distinguishes  them,  are  seven."    P.  189 
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Distinguish ;  and  i*  the  singing  trace  the  sonnd 
"  Hoeanna."     Above,  their  beauteous  garniture 
Flamed  with  more  ample  lustre,  than  the  moon 
Through  cloudless  sky  at  midnight,  in  her  noon. 

I  tum'd  me,  full  of  wonder,  to  my  guide ; 
And  he  did  answer  with  a  countenance 
Charged  with  no  less  amazement :  whence  my  view 
Reverted  to  those  lofty  things,  which  came 
So  slowly  moving  towards  us,  that  the  bride^ 
Would  have  outstripp'd  them  on  her  bridal  day. 

The  lady  call'd  aloud :  "  Why  thus  yet  burns 
Affection  in  thee  for  these  living  lights, 
And  dost  not  look  on  that  which  follows  them  1" 

I  straightway  marked  a  tribe  behind  them  walk, 
As  if  attendant  on  their  leaders,  clothed 
With  raiment  of  such  whiteness,  as  on  earth 
Was  never.     On  my  left,  the  watery  gleam 
Borrowed,  and  gave  me  back,  when  there  I  lookM, 
As  in  a  mirror,  my  left  side  portray'd. 

When  I  had  chosen  on  the  river's  edge 
Such  station,  that  the  distance  of  the  stream 
Alone  did  separate  me  ;  there  I  stay'd 
My  steps  for  clearer  prospect,  and  beheld 
The  flames  go  onward,  leaving,^  as  they  went, 
The  air  behind  them  painted  as  with  trail 
Of  liveliest  pencils  ;*  so  distinct  were  mark'd 


1  TTU  bride.] 

£  eome  va  per  via  sposa  novella 
A  passi  rari,  e  porta  gli  occhi  bassi 
Con  faccia  vergognosa,  e  non  favella. 

J<Vezzt,  H  Q,uadrir.t  lib.  i.  cap.  16 
3  Leavingr.\ 

Lasciando  dietro  a  se  I'aer  dipinto. 
Che  lascia  dietro  a  se  I'aria  dipinta. 

Mr.  Mathias's  Ode  to  Mr.  Mehols, 

Oray^e  fVorke,  vol.  i.  p.  533. 

*  Pencils.]  Since  this  translation  was  made,  Perticari  has 
afllxed  another  sense  to  the  word  *'  pennelli,"  which  h^  hi- 
terprets  "pennons'*  or  "streamers.**  Monti,  in  his  Pro* 
posta,  highly  applauds  the  discovery.  The  conjecture  loses 
something  of  its  probability,  if  we  read  the  whole  passage, 
not  as  Monti  gives  it,  but  as  it  stands  in  Landino's  edition 
of  1484. 

Et  vidi  le  fiamelle  andar  davante 
lasciando  drieto  a  se  laire  dipinto 
che  dl  tratti  pennt^li  havea  sembiante 

Siche  li  sopra  rimanea  dlstinto 
di  sette  liste  tutte  in  que  colorl 
onde  fa  larcho  el  sole  &  delia  elcinto 
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All  tbooe  seven  listed  colora,^  whence  the  sun 

Maketh  his  bow,  and  Cynthia  her  zone. 

These  streaming  gonfalons  did  flow  beyond 

My  vision  ;  and  ten  paces,'  as  I  gness,  j 

Parted  the  outennost     Beneath  a  sky 

So  beautiful,  came  four  and  twenty  ejders,' 

By  two  and  two,  with  flower-de-luces  crown'd. 

All  sang  one  song:  "  Blessed  be  thou*  among 

The  daughters  of  Adam  !  and  thy  loveliness 

Blessed  for  ever !"    After  that  the  flowers. 

And  the  fresh  herblets,  on  the  opposite  brink, 

Were  free  from  that  elected  race ;  as  light 

In  heaven  doth  second  light,  came  after  them 

Four*  animals,  each  crown'd  with  verdurous  leaf. 

With  six  wings  each  was  plumed ;  the  plumage  full 

Of  eyes  ;  and  the  eyes  of  Argus  would  be  such. 

Were  they  endued  with  life.    Reader !  more  rhymes 

I  will  not  waste  in  shadowing  forth  their  form : 

For  other  need  so  straitens,  that  in  this 

I  may  not  give  my  bounty  room.     But  read 

Ezekiel  f  for  he  paints  them,  from  the  north 

How  he  beheld  them  come  by  Chebar's  flood, 

In  whirlwind,  cloud,  and  fire  ;  and  even  such 

As  thou  shalt  find  them  character'd  by  him, 

>  Listed  colors.] 

Di  sette  liste  tatte  in  quel  colori,  &c. 

a  bow 

Conspicuons  with  three  listed  colors  gay. 

MUtoriy  P.  L.,  b.  xL  865. 

s  Ten  paces.]  For  an  explanation  of  the  allegorical  mean- 
ing of  this  mysterions  procession^  Venturi  refers  those, "  who 
would  see  in  the  dark,"  to  the  commentaries  of  Landino, 
Vellatello,  and  others ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  evident  the  Poet 
has  accommodated  to  his  own  fancy  many  sacred  images  in 
the  Apocalypse.  In  Vassari^s  Life  of  Giotto,  we  learn  that 
Dante  recommended  that  book  to  his  friend,  as  affording  fit 
subjects  for  his  pencil. 

8  f\ntr  and  ttoenty  elders.]  "  Upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and 
twenty  elders  sitting."    ReVf  iv.  4. 

*  Blessed  be  thou.]  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb."    Luke^  i.  42. 

*  Jibatr.]    The  four  evangelists. 

*  Ezekiel.]  "  And  I  looked,  and  behold,  a  whirlwind  came 
out  of  the  north,  a  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  infolding  itself,  and 
a  brightness  was  about  it,  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the 
color  of  amber,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

**  Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came  the  likeness  of  four 
living  creatures.  And  this  was  their  appearance ;  they  had 
the  luceness  of  a  man. 

"  And  every  one  had  four  faces,  and  every  one  had  four 
wings."    Ezekielf  i.  4-6. 
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Here  were  they ;  save  as  to  the  pennons :  there, 
From  him  departing,  John*  accords  with  me. 

The  space,  surrounded  by  the  four,  enclosed 
A  car  triumphal  :^  on  two  wheels  it  came, 
3rawn  at  a  Gryphon's'  neck  ;  and  he  above 
Stretch'd  either  wing  uplifted,  'tween  the  midst 
vHd  the  three  listed  hues,  on  each  side,  three  ; 

that  the  wings  did  cleave  or  injure  none ; 
~  td  out  of  sight  they  rose.     The  members,  far 
he  was  bird,  were  golden ;  white  the  rest, 
/li  vermeil  intervein'd.     So  beautiful^ 
A  car,  in  Rome,  ne'er  graced  Augustus*  p<»np, 
Or  Africanus' :  e'en  the  sun's  itself 
Were  poor  to  this ;  that  chariot  of  the  sun, 
Erroneous,  which  in  blazing  ruin  fell 
At  Tellus'  prayer*  devout,  by  the  just  doom 
Mysterious  of  alUseeing  Jove.     Three  nymphs,' 
At  the  right  wheel,  came  circling  in  smooth  dance : 

1  John.]  "  And  the  four  beasts  had  each  of  them  six  wings 
about  him."  Rev.  iv.  8.  *'  Aliter  senas  alas  propter  senarii 
numeri  perfectiouem  positum  arbitror ;  quia  in  sexta  aptate,  id 
est  adveniente  plenitudine  temporum,  ha^;  Apostolus  peracta 
commemorat;  in  novissimo  enim  animali  conclusit  omnia." 
Primasii,  Aiwuatini  diseipuli,  Episcopi  Comment.,  lib.  quinque 
in  Jipocal.,  £d.  Basil,  1544.  '-  With  this  interpretation  it  is 
very  consonant  that  Ezelciel  discovered  in  these  animals  only 
four  wings,  because  his  prophecy  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
fourth  age ;  beyond  that  is  the  end  of  the  synagogue  and 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles :  whereas  Dante  beholding  them 
in  the  sixth  age,  saw  them  with  six  wings,  as  did  Saint  John.*' 
lAtmbardi. 

*  A  car  triumpha2.\  Either  the  Christian  church,  or  per- 
haps the  Papal  chair. 

*  Gryphon.]  Under  the  gryphon,  an  imaginary  creature, 
the  fore-part  of  which  is  an  eagle,  and  the  hinder  a  lion,  is 
shadowed  forth  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

*  So  beautiful.] 

E  certo  quando  Roma  piu  onore 
Di  carro  trionfale  a  Scipione 
Fece,  non  fn  cotal,  n^  di  splendore 
Fassato  fu  da  quello,  il  qual  Fetone 
Abbandonb  per  soverchlo  tremore. 

Boccaccio^  Teseide,Vib.  ix.  st  31. 

Thus  in  the  duadriregio,  Ub.  i.  cap.  5. 

Mai  vide  Roma  carro  trionfante 

Quanto  era  questo  l)el,  ne  vedri  unquanco. 

»  Tdlua*  prayer.]    Ovid,  Met,  lib.  ii.  v.  279. 

*  Three  nymphs.]  The  three  evangelical  virtues :  the  first 
Charity,  the  next  Hope,  and  the  third  Faith.  Faith  may  be 
produced  by  charity,  or  charity  by  faith,  but  the  inducements 
to  hope  must  arise  either  from  one  or  other  of  these. 
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The  one  so  mddy,  that  her  form  had  scarce 
Been  known  within  a  furnace  of  clear  flame  ; 
The  next  did  look,  as  if  the  flesh  and  bones 
Were  emerald ;  snow  new-fallen  seem'd  the  third. 
Now  seem'd  the  white  to  lead,  the  ruddy  now ; 
And  ^m  her  song  who  led,  the  others  took 
Tlielr  measure^  swift  or  slow.     At  the  other  wheel, 
A  band  quaternion,^  each  in  purple  clad. 
Advanced  with  festal  step,  as,  of  them,  one 
The  rest  conducted  f  one,  upon  whose  front 
Three  eyes  were  seen.     In  rear  of  all  this  group, 
Two  old  men'  I  beheld,  dissimilar 
In  raiment,  but  in  port  and  gesture  like, 
Solid  and  mainly  grave  ;  of  whom,  the  one 
Did  show  himself  some  favor'd  counsellor 
Of  the  great  Coan,*  him,  whom  nature  made 
To  serve  the  costliest  creature  of  her  tribe : 
His  fellow  mark'd  an  opposite  intent ; 
Bearing  a  sword,  whose  glitterance  and  keen  edge, 
E'en  as  I  view'd  it  with  the  flood  between, 
Appaird  me.     Next,  four  others*  I  beheld, 
Of  humble  seeming :  and,  behind  them  all. 
One  single  old  man,"  sleeping  as  he  came, 
With  a  shrewd  visage.     And  these  seven,  each 

1  ^  band  quaternion.']    The  four  moral  or  cardinal  virtaes, 
of  whom  Prudence  directs  the  others. 


One 


The  rest  conducted.\   Prudence,  described  with  three  eyes, 
because  she  regards  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

*  Two  old  men.]  Saint  Luke,  the  physician,  characterized 
as  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Saint  Paul,  re- 
presented with  the  sword,  on  account,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
the  power  of  his  style. 

*  Of  the  great  Coan,]  Hippocrates, "  whom  nature  made  for 
the  benefit  of  her  favorite  creature,  man.*' 

*  Fbur  others.]  "  The  commentators,"  says  Venturi,  "  sup- 
pose these  four  to  be  the  four  evangelists ;  but  I  should  rather 
take  them  to  be  four  principal  doctors  of  the  church."  Yet 
both  Landino  and  Vellutellq  expressly  call  them  the  authors 
of  the  epistles,  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 

*  One  single  old  man.]  As  some  say,  St.  John,  under  his 
character  or  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  But,  in  the  poem 
attributed  to  Giacopo,  the  son  of  our  Poet,  which  in  some 
MSS.  and  in  one  of  the  earliest  editions,  accompanies  the 
original  of  this  work,  and  is  descriptive  of  its  plan,  this  old 
man  is  said  to  be  Moses. 

E'l  vecchio,  ch'  era  dietro  a  tnttl  i(»ro, 
Fu  Moyse. 

And  the  old  man,  who  was  behind  them  all, 
Was  Moses. 

See  No.  3459  of  the  Harl.  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
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like  the  first  troop  were  habited ;  but  wore 
No  braid  of  lilies  on  their  temples  wreathed. 
Rather,  with  roees  and  each  vermeil  flower, 
A  sight,  but  little  distant,  mi^t  have  sworn, 
That  they  were  all  on  fire^  above  their  brow. 

When  as  the  car  was  o'er  against  me,  straight 
Was  heard  a  thundering,  at  whose  voice  it  seem'dl 
The  chosen  multitude  were  stay'd ;  for  there. 
With  the  first  ensigns,  made  they  solemn  halt 


CANTO    XXX. 


ARGUMENT. 
Beatrice  descends  from  heaven,  and  rebukes  the  Poet 

Soon  as  that  polar  light,'  fair  ornament 
Of  the  first  heaven,  whuch  hath  never  k^own 
Setting  nor  rising,  nor  the  shadowy  veil 
Of  other  cloud  than  sin,  to  duty  there 
Each  one  convoying,  as  that  lower  doth 
The  steersman  to  laa  port,  stood  firmly  fix*d ; 
Forthwith  the  saintly  tribe,  who  in  the  van 
Between  the  Gryphon  alid  its  radiance  came, 
Did  turn  them  to  the  car,  as  to  their  rest : 
And  one,  as  if  commission'd  from  above. 
In  holy  chant  thrice  shouted  forth  aloud ; 
"  Come,'  spouse !  from  Libanus :"  and  all  the  rest 
Took  up  the  song. — At  the  last  audit,  so 
The  blest  i^all  rise,  from  forth  his  cavern  each 
U[^ifting  lightly  his  new-vested  flesh ; 
As,  on  the  sacred  litter,  at  the  voice 
Authoritative  of  that  elder,  sprang 
A  hundred  ministers  and  messengers 
Of  life  eternal.     "  Blessed*  thou,  who  comest  V* 

1  Ml  on  fire.]    So  Giles  Fletcher— 

The  wood*8  late  wintry  head 
With  flaming  primroses  set  all  on  fire. 

Christ's  TViumph  after  Death, 

3  That  polar  lui'ht.]  The  seven  candlesticks  of  gold,  which 
he  calls  the  polar  light  of  heaven  itself,  because  they  per- 
form the  same  oflice  for  Christians  that  the  polar  star  does 
for  mariners,  in  guiding  them  to  their  port 

s  Come.]  "  Come  with  me  from  Lebanon,  my  spouse,  with 
me,  from  Lebanon."    Song  of  Solonuni^  iv.  8. 

*  Blessed.]  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'*    MaU.  xxL  9. 
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And,  "  Oh !"  they  cried,  «  from  full  hands^  scatter  ye 
Unwithering  lilies :"  and,  so  saying,  cast 
Flowers  over  head  and  round  them  on  all  sides. 

I  have  beheld,  ere  now,  at  break  of  day, 
The  eastern  clime  all  roseate  ;  and  the  sky 
Opposed,  one  deep  and  beautiful  serene ; 
A^d  the  sun's  face  so  shaded,  and  with  mists 
Attemper'd,  at  his  rising,  that  the  eye 
Long  while  endured  the  sight :  thus,  in  a  cloud 
Of  flowers,^  that  from  those  hands  angelic  rn^e, 
i  And  down  within  and  outside  of  the  car 

I       «        Fell  showering,  in  white  veil  with  olive  wreathed, 
A  virgin  in  my  view  appear'd,  beneath 
Green  mantle,  robed  in  hue  of  living  flame : 
And'  o'er  my  spirit,  that  so  long  a  time 
Had  from  her  presence  felt  no  shuddering  dread, 
Albeit  mine  eyes  discern'd  her  not,  there  move^i 
A  hidden  virtue  from  her,  at  whose  touch 
The  power  of  ancient  love*  was  strong  within  n^e. 

1  FromftUl  hands.}    Manibus  date  lilia  plenis. 

Virg.,  JEn^  lib.  vi.  884 

* Jn  a  elovd 

OfJUmers.]    Dentro  una  nnvoia  dl  fiori. 

ninguntqne  rosarum. 

Floribns,  nmbrantes  matrem,  &c.       LucretiuSf  lib.  ii. 

Thus  Milton : 

Eve  separate  he  spies, 

Veil'd  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  where  she  stood. 

P.Z,.,  b.lx.v.485. 
And  Thomson,  in  his  Invocation  to  Spring : 

veii'd  in  a  shower 

Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend, 
s  And.]    In  the  first  edition  it  stood  thus : 
And  o'er  my  spirit,  that  in  former  days 
Within  her  presence  had  abode  so  long, 
No  shuddering  terror  crept.    Mine  eyes  no  more 
Had  knowledge  of  her ;  yet  there  moved  from  her 
A  hidden  virtue,  at  whose  touch  awaked,  &c 

And  this  was  a  translation  of  the  common  reading,  which  has 
"  con  la  sua  presenza,"  instead  of  "  che  alia  sua  presenza," 
and  a  full  stop  instead  of  a  comma  after  '♦  infranto.*'  As  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  the  reading  of  the  Nidobeatina 
edition  and  that  of  many  MSS.  is  right  in  this  instance,  I 
have  altered  the  version  as  it  now  stands  in  the  text,  which 
still  perhaps  needs  some  explanation.  His  spirit,  which  had 
been  so  long  unawed  by  the  presence  of  Beatrice,  (for  she  had 
been  ten  years  dead,)  now  felt,  through  a  secret  influence 
proceeding  from  her,  its  ancient  love  revived,  though  his 
sight  had  not  yet  distinguished  her. 
*  Thepotoer  of  ancient  love.] 

D'antico  amor  senti  la  gran  potenza. 
lo  sento  si  d'amw  la  gran  possanza. 

JJanUt  Canzone  vi 
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No  sooner  on  my  vision  streaming,  smote 
The  heavenly  influence,  which,  years  past,  and  e'en 
In  childhood,  thrill'd  me,  than  towards  Virgil  I 
Tum'd  me  to  leftward ;  panting,  like  a  babe, 
That  flees  for  refuge  to  his  mother's  breast. 
If  aught  have  terrified  or  work'd  him  wo : 
And  would  have  cried,  **  There  is  no  dram  of  blood. 
That  doth  not  quiver  in  me.     The  old  flame* 
Throws  out  clear  tokens  of  reviving  fire." 
But  Virgil  had  bereaved  us  of  himself ; 
Virgil,  my  best-loved  father ;  Virgil,  he 
To  whom  I  gave  me  up  for  safety :  nor* 
All,  our  prime. mother  lost,  avail'd  to  save 
My  undew'd  cheeks  from  blur  of  soiling  tears. 

**  Dante !  weep  not,  that  Virgil  leaves  thee ;  nay, 
Weep  thou  not  yet :  behooves  thee  feel  the  edge 
Of  other  sword  ^  and  thou  shalt  weep  for  that" 

As  to  the  prow  or  stem,  some  admiral 
Paces  the  deck,  inspiriting  his  crew. 
When  'mid  the  sail-yards  all  hands  ply  aloof ; 
Thus,  on  the  left  side  of  the  car,  I  saw 
(Turning  me  at  the  sound  of  mine  own  name. 
Which  here  I  am  compelled  to  register) 
The  virgin  stationed,  who  before  a]^ar'd 
Veil*d  in  that  festive  shower  angelical. 

Towards  me,  across  the  stream,  she  bent  her  eyes ; 
Though  from  her  brow  the  veil  descending,  bound 
With  foliage  of  Minerva,  sufler'd  not 
That  I  beheld  her  clearly :  then  with  act 
Full  royal,  still  insulting  o'er  her  thrall. 
Added,  as  one  who,  speaking,  keepeth  back 
The  bitterest  saying,  to  conclude  the  speech : 
"  Observe  me  well.     I  am,  in  sooth,  I  am 
Beatrice.     What !  and  hast  thou  deign'd  at  last 
Approach  the  mountain  ?     Knewest  not,  O  man ! 
Thy  happiness  is  here  ?"     Down  fell  mine  eyes 
On  the  clear  fount ;  but  there,  myself  espying, 
Reooil'd,  and  sought  the  greenswerd ;  such  a  weight 

Sveglia  d'antico  amor  la  gran  possanza. 

Mr.  Mathias't  Ode  to  Mr.  J^ichoU^  Oray't  Worlc^ 
4to.  1814,  vol.  i.  p.  532. 
1  The  old  Jlame.] 

Agnosco  veteiis  vestigia  flamnMe. 

ytr£r.  JEn.,  lib.  Iv.  23. 
Conosco  i  segni  dell'  antico  ftioco. 

Oiusto  d«'  Gmtt,  La  Bella  Momo. 

•  Abr.]    "Not  all  the  beauties  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise, 
in  which  I  was,  were  sofficient  to  allay  my  grief." 
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Of  shame  was  on  my  forehead.    With  a  mien 

Of  that  stern  majesty,  which  doth  snnoimd 

A  mother's  presence  to  her  awe-struck  child, 

She  lo<^'d ;  a  flavor  of  sach  bitterness 

Was  mingled  in  her  pity.    There  her  words 

Brake  off;  and  suddenly  the  angels  sang, 

**  In  thee,  O  gracious  Lord !  my  hope  hath  been  ^* 

But*  went  no  farther  than,  "  Thou,  Lord !  hast  set 

My  feet  in  ample  room.'*    As  snow,  that  lies, 

Amidst  the  living  raften^  on  the  back 

Of  Italy,  congeal'd,  when  drifted  high 

And  closely  piled  l^  rough  Sclavonian  blasts ; 

Breathe  but  the  land  wl^reon  no  shadow  falls,* 

And  straightway  melting  it  distils  away. 

Like  a  fire-wasted  taper :  thus  was  I, 

Without  a  sigh  or  tear,  or  ever  these 

Did  sing,  that,  with  the  chiming  of  heaven's  sphere, 

Still  in  their  warbling  chime :  but  when  the  strain 

Of  dulcet  symphcmy  express'd  for  me 

Their  soft  compassion,  more  than  could  the  words, 

**  Virgin !  why  so  consumest  him  ?"  then,  the  ice,* 

Congeal'd  about  my  bosom,  tnm'd  itself 

To  spirit  and  water ;  and  with  anguish  forth 

Gush'd,  through  the  lips  and  eyelids,  from  the  heart 

Upon  the  chariot's  same  edge'  still  she  stood. 
Immoveable ;  and  thus  address'd  her  words 
To  those  bright  semblances  with  pity  touch'd : 
"  Ye  in  the  eternal  day  your  vigils  keep ; 
So  that  nor  night  nor  slumber,  with  close  stealth, 
Conveys  from  you  a  single  step,  in  all 

-----■-■  ,  i' 

i  But.\  They  sang  the  thirty-first  Psalm,  to  the  end  of  tho 
eighth  verse.  What  follows  in  that  Psalm  would  not  have 
stdted  the  place  or  the  occasion. 

«  The  living  rafters.]  "  Vive  travl."  The  leafless  woods 
on  the  Apennine. 

Fraxineseque  trabes.  f^irg-i  •ZEJn.,  lib.  vi.  181. 

and 

Trabibosque  obscnrus  acernls.  Ibid.^  lib.  ix,^. 

s  7%«  land  whereon  no  shadow  falls.]  *'  When  the  wind 
blows  from  off  Africa,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  eqoinox, 
bodies,  Iteing  under  the  equator,  cast  little  or  no  shadow ;  or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  wind  is  south.**^ 

*  The  ice.]  Milton  has  transferred  this  conceit,  thongh 
scarcely  worth  the  pains  of  removing,  into  one  of  his  Italian 
poems.  Son.  v. 

s  Same  edge.]  The  Nidobeatina  edition,  and  many  MSS. 
here  read  "  detta  coscia,"  instead  of  "  destiu,"  or  **  dritta  cos- 
cia  ;*'  and  it  is  probable  firom  wliat  has  gone  before,  tlmt  tfM 
former  is  the  right  reading.    See  v.  60. 
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The  goin^  on  of  time ;  thence»  with  more  heed 

I  shape  mine  answer,  for  his  ear  intendedt 

Who  there  stands  weeping ;  that  the  sorrow  now 

May  equal  the  transgression.    Not  alone 

Through  operation  of  the  mighty  orbs, 

That  mark  each  seed  to  some  predestined  aim, 

As  with  aspect  or  fortunate  or  ill 

The  constellations  meet ;  but  through  benign 

Largess  of  heavenly  graces,  which  rain  down 

From  such  a  height  as  moc^  our  vision,  this  man 

Was,  in  the  freshness  of  his  being,*  such, 

So  grifted  virtually,  that  in  him 

All  better  habits  wondrously  had  thrived. 

The  more  of  kindly  strength  is  in  the  soil, 

So  much  doth  evil  seed  and  lack  of  culture 

Mar  it  the  more,  and  make  it  run  to  wildness. 

These  looks  sometime  upheld  him ;  for  I  show'd 

My  youthful  eyes,  and  led  him  by  then*  light 

In  upright  walking.    Soon  as  I  had  reach'd 

The  thieshold  of  my  second  age,'  and  changed 

My  mortal  for  immortal ;  then  he  left  me, 

And  gave  himself  to  others.    When  fiom  flesh 

To  spirit  I  had  risen,  and  increase 

Of  beauty  and  of  virtue  circled  me, 

I  was  less  dear  to  him,  and  valued  lees. 

His  steps  were  tum*d  into  deceitful  ways, 

Following  false  images  of  good,  that  make 

No  promise  perfect.    Nor  avail'd  me  aught 

To  sue  for  inspirations,  with  the  which, 

I,  both  in  dreams  of  night,  and  otherwise. 

Did  call  him  back  ;  of  them,  so  little  reck'd  him. 

Such  depth  he  fell,  that  all  device  was  short 

Of  his  preserving,  save  that  he  should  view 

The  children  of  perdition.    To  this  end 

I  visited  the  purlieus  of  the  dead : 

And  one,  who  hath  conducted  him  thus  high, 

Received  my  supplications  uiged  with  weeping. 

It  were  a  breaking  of  God's  high  decree. 


1  In  the  freshness  of  his  being.] 

Nella  sua  vita  nnova. 

Some  suppose  our  Poet  alludes  to  the  work  so  called,  written 
in  his  youth. 

*  T%s  threshold  of  my  second  age.]  In  the  Ck>nvtto,  our  Poet 
makes  a  division  of  human  life  intu  four  ages,  the  first  Ot 
which  lasts  till  the  twenty-fiflh  year.  Beatrice,  therefore, 
passed  from  this  life  to  a  better,  about  that  period.  See  the 
Life  of  Dante  prefixed. 
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If  LeIiM  ihoiikl  be  pasu'd,  and  such  food^  tasted, 
Witboat  the  cost  of  some  repentant  tear." 


CANTO    XXXL 


'« 


AEGUMENT. 

Beatrice  continues  her  reprehension  of  Dante,  who  confesses 
his  error,  and  &ll8  to  the  ground:  coming  to  himself 
again,  he  is  by  BfatUda  drawn  through  the  waters  of 
Lethe,  and  presented  first  to  the  four  virgins  who  figure 
the  cardinal  virtues ;  these  in  their  turn  lead  him  to  the 
Gryphon,  a  symbol  of  our  Saviour ;  and  the  three  viigins, 
representing  the  evangelical  virtues,  intercede  for  him 
with  Ben^ioe,  that  she  would  disiriay  to  him  her  second 
beauty. 

*(  O  THOU  V*  her  words  i^e  thus  without  delay 
Resuming,  tum'd  their  p<Hnt  on  me,  to  whom 
They,  with  but  lateral  edge,^  seem'd  harsh  before : 
"  Say  thou,  who  stand'st  beyond  the  holy  stream, 
If  thk  be  true.    A  charge,  so  grievous,  needs 
Thine  own  avowal."    On  my  faculty 
Such  strange  amazement  hung,  the  voice  expired 
Imperfect,  ere  its  organs  gave  it  birth. 

A  little  space  refraining,  then  she  spake : 
"  What  dost  thou  muse  on  ?  Answer  me.   The  wave 
On  thy  remembrsLnces  of  evil  yet 
Hath  done  no  injury."     A  mingled  sense 
Of  fear  and  of  confusion,  from  my  lips 
Did  such  a  **  Yea"  produce,  as  needed  help 
Of  vision  to  interpret    As  when  breaks. 
In  act  to  be  discharged,  a  cross-bow  bent 
Beyond  its  pitch,  both  nerve  and  bow  o'erstretch'd ; 
The  flagging  weapon  feebly  hits  the  mark : 
Thus,  tears  and  sighs  forth  gushing,  did  I  bunt 
Beneath  the  heavy  load :  and  thus  my  voice 
Was  slacken'd  on  its  way.     She  straight  began : 
"  When  my  desire  invited  thee  to  love 
The  good,  which  sets  a  bound  to  our  aspirings ; 
What  bar  of  thwarting  foss  or  linked  chain 
Did  meet  thee,  that  thou  so  shouldst  quit  the  hope 
Of  further  progress  ?  or  what  bait  of  ease. 
Or  promise  of  allurement,  led  thee  on 
Elsewhere,  that  thou  elsewhere  shouldst  rather  wait?" 
» — — >- — * 

1  Such  food.]    The  oblivion  of  sins. 

>  fVttk  btU  lateral  edge.]  The  words  of  Beatrice,  when  not 
addressed  directlv  to  himself,  but  spoken  to  the  angel  of  him, 
Dante  had  thought  sufficiently  harsh. 
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A  bitter  eigh  I  drew,  then  scarce  fotmd  f oioe 
To  answer ;  hardly  to  these  sounds  my  lips 
Gave  utterance,  wailing :  "  Thy  fair  looks  withdrawn, 
Things  present,  with  deceitful  pleasures,  tum'd 
My  steps  aside."    She  answering  spake :  "  Hadst  thou 
Been  mlent,  or  denied  what  thou  avow'st, 
Thou  hadst  not  hid  thy  nn  the  more ;  such  eye 
Observer  it     But  whene'er  the  sinner's  cheek 
Breaks  forth  into  the  precious-streaming  teara 
Of  self-accusing,  in  our  court  the  wheel 
Of  justice  doth  run  counter  to  the  edge.^ 
Howe'er,  that  thou  mayst  profit  by  thy  shame 
For  errors  past,  and  that  henceforth  more  strength 
May  arm  thee,  when  thou  hear'st  the  Syren-voice ; 
Lay  thou  aside  the  motive  to  this  grief. 
And  lend  attentive  ear,  while  I  unfold 
How  opposite  a  way  my  buried  flesh 
Should  have  impelled  thee.    Never  didst  thou  spy, 
In  art  or  nature,  aught  so  passing  sweet, 
As  were  the  limbs  that  in  their  beauteous  frame 
Enclosed  me,  and  are  scattered  now  in  dust.  • 

If  sweetest  thing  thus  fail'd  thee  with  my  death, 
What,  afterward,  of  mortal,  should  thy  wish 
Have  tempted  ?  When  thou  first  hadst  felt  the  dart 
Of  perishable  things,  in  my  departing 
For  better  realms,  thy  wing  thou  shouldst  have  pruned 
To  follow  me ;  and  never  stoop'd  again. 
To  'bide  a  second  blow,  for  a  slight  girl,* 

1  Counter  to  the  edge,]  '*  The  weapcms  of  divine  justice  are 
blunted  by  the  confession  and  sorrow  of  the  o^nder." 

s  For  a  alight  girlJ\  "  Danielio  and  Yenturi  say  that  this 
alludes  to  Gentucca  of  Lucca,  mentioned  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  Canto.  They  did  not,  however,  observe  that  Buonag- 
giunta  there  gives  us  to  understand  that  Dante  knew  not  if 
Gentucca  were  then  in  the  world,  and  that  Beatrice  is  now 
reprehending  him  for  past  and  not  for  future  errors."  Thus 
Lombardi.  Pelli  (Memor.,  p.  57)  acquaints  us  that  Corbinelli, 
in  the  Life  of  Dante,  added  to  the  edition  of  the  De  Yulg. 
Eloq.,  says  the  name  of  this  lady  was  "  Pargoletta."  But  the 
intimation,  as  Pelli  justly  remarks,  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
authentic  The  annotator  on  the  Monte  Cassino  MS.  gives  a 
very  different  turn  to  the  allusion.  "  Cluap  proca  fyjit,"  bx. 
*'  This  was  either  a  mistress ;  or  else  it  is  pot  for  the  poetic 
art,  as  when  he  says  in  a  certain  song : 

lo  mi  son  pargoletta  bella  e  nuova 
£  son  venuta. 

which  rebuke  of  Beatrice's  may  be  delivered  in  the  person  of 
many  theologians  dissuading  uom  poetry  and  other  worldly 
sciences ;  a  rebuke  that  should  be  directed  against  those  who 
read  the  poets  to  gratify  their  own  inclinaUon,  and  not  fox 
the  sake  of  instruction,  that  they  may  defeat  the  errors  of 
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Or  other  g^^  ss  tatmaent  and  as  vain. 
The  new  and  inexperienced  bird^  awaits. 
Twice  it  may  be,  or  thrice,  the  fowler's  aim ; 
But  in  the  sight  of  one  whose  .plumes  are  full, 
In  yain  the  net  is  spread,  the  arrow  wing'd." 

I  stood,  as  children  silent  and  ashameud 
Stand,  listening,  with  their  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
Acknowledging  their  fault,  and  self-condemn'd. 
And  ahe  resumed :  "  If,  but  to  hear,  thus  pains  thee ; 
Raita  thou  thy  beard,  and  lo !  what  sight  shall  do." 

With  less  reluctance  yields  a  sturdy  holm, 
Rent  from  its  fibres  by  a  blast,  that  blows 
From  off  the  pole,  or  from  larbas'  land,' 
Than  I  at  her  behest  my  visage  raised : 
And  thus  the  face  denoting  by  the  beard,* 
I  mark'd  the  secret  sting  her  words  convey'd. 

No  sooner  lifted  I  mine  aspect  up, 
Than  I  perceived*  those  primal  creatures  cease 
Their  flowery  sprinkling ;  and  mine  eyes  beheld 
(Yet  unassured  and  wavering  in  their  view) 
Beatrice ;  riie,  who  towards  the  mystic  shape, 
That  joins  two  natures  in  one  form,  had  tum'd: 
And,  even  under  shadow  of  her  veil, 
And  parted  by  the  verdant  rill  that  floVd 
Between,  in  loveliness  she  seemM  as  much 
Her  former  self-surpasong,  as  on  earth 
All  others  she  snrpass'd.     Remorseful  goads 
Shot  sudden  through  me.   Each  thing  else,  the  more 

^K  Gentiles.*'  It  remains  to  be  consider^  whether  our 
Poet's  marriage  with  CSemma  de*  Donati,  and  the  difficulties 
in  which  that  engagement  involved  him,  may  not  be  the  ob- 
ject of  Beatrice's  dupleasnre. 

>  Bird.\  **  Sarely  in  vain  the  net  Is  spread  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird."    Prov.  i.  17. 

s  Fhnn  larbas'  .land.]    The  south. 

*  The  beard.]  "  I  perceived,  that  when  she  desired  me  to 
raise  my  beard,  instrad  of  telling  me  to  lift  up  my  head,  a  se- 
vere reflection  was  implied  on  my  want  of  that  wisdom  which 
should  accompany  the  age  of  manhood." 

*  7%an  I  perceived.]  I  had  before  translated  this  differ- 
ently, and  in  agreement  with  those  editions  which  read, 

Posarsi  quelle  belle  creature 
Da  lore  apparslon. 
instead  of 

Posarsi  quelle  {Nrime  creature 
Da  lore  aspersion. 

for  which  reading  I  am  indebted  to  Lombardl,  who  derives 
it  ftom  the  Nidobeatina  edition.    By  the  **  primal  creatures* 
are  meant  the  angels,  who  were  scattering  the  flowers  oa 
Beatrice. 
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Its  love  had  ^ate  beguiled  me,  now  the  more 
Was  loathsome.     On  my  heart  so  keenly  8mot» 
1^  bitter  consciousness,  that  on  the  ground 
O'erpower'd  I  fell :  and  what  my  state  was  then,      , 
She  knows,  who  was  the  cause.    When  now  my 
strength  ' 

Flow*d  back,  returning  outward  from  the  heart, 
The  lady,'  whom  alone  I  first  had  seen, 
I  found  above  me.    "  Loose  me  hot,"  she  died: 
«  Loose  not  thy  hold :"  and  lo !  had  dragg'd  mm  high 
As  to  my  neck  into  the  stream ;  while  5ie, 
Still  as  she  drew  me  after,  swept  along, 
Swift  as  a  shuttle,  bounding  o'er  the  wave. 

The  blessed  ehare  approaching,  then  was  heard 
So  sweetly,  "  Tu  asperges  me,**  that  I 
May  not  remember,  much  less  tell  the  sound. 

The  beauteous  dame,  her  arms  expanding,  claq>'d  • 
My  temples,  and  inmierged  me  where  'twas  fit 
The  wave  should  drench  me :  and,  thence  raising  up, 
Within  the  fourfold  dance  of  lovely  nymphs 
Presented  me  so  laved ;  and  with  their  arm 
They  each  did  cover  me.     "  Here  are  we  nymphs. 
And  in  the  heaven  are  stars.'    Or  ever  earth 
Was  visited  of  Beatrice,  we. 
Appointed  for  her  handmaids,  tended  on  her. 
We  to  her  eyes  will  lead  thee :  but  the  light 
Of  gladness,  that  is  in  them,  well  to  scan, 
Those  yonder  three,*  of  deeper  ken  than  ours. 
Thy  sight  shall  quicken."     Thus  began  their  song : 
And  then  they  led  me  to  the  Gryphon's  breast,      •  * 
Where,  tum'd  toward  us,  Beatrice  stood. 
"  Spare  not  thy  vision.    We  have  stationed  thee 
Before  the  emeralds/  whence  love,  erewhile, 

1  Tkelad^.]    Matilda. 

s  TV  aapergu  me.]  **  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall 
be  clean ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.**  P«. 
li.  7.  Sung  by  the  choir,  while  the  i»iest  is  sprinkling  the 
people  with  holy  water. 

s  Aitd  in  the  heaven  are  »tare.\    See  Canto  i.  34. 

4  Those  yonder  three.]    Faith,  hone,  and  charity. 

fi  The  emeralde.l  The  eyes  of  Bmtrice.  The  aathor  of 
Illustrations  of  Bhakspeare,  Svo.,  1867,  vol.  ii.  p.  193,  has 
referred  to  old  writers,  by  whom  the  epithet  green  is  givra 
to  eyes,  as  by  the  early  French  poets,  and  by  Bhakspeare, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

aneai^  madam, 

Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  flttr  an  eye. 
Mr.  Douce*s  ceojectore,  that  eyes  of  this  color  are  much 
less  common  now  than  formerly,  is  not  so  probab^  as  that 
writers,  and  especially  poets,  should  at  times  be  somewhat 
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Hath  drawn  his  weapons  on  thee.'*    As  they  spake, 
A  thousand  fenrent  wishes  riyeted 

'  Min*  ey^  up^n  b^  beaming  eyes,  that  stood, 

^  Stii  fix'd  toward  the  Gryphon,  motionless. 
As  the  fltm  strikes  a  mirror,  even  thus 

^Within  those  orbs  the  twyfold  being  shone  ; 
For  ever  varying,  in  one  &gan  now 
Reflected,  now  in  other.    Reader !  muse 
How  wtndrous  in  my  nght  it  seem'd,  to  mark 
A  thing,  albeit  steadfast  in  itself, 
Yel  in  its  imaged  semblance  mutable. 

Full  of  amaze,  and  joyous,  while  my  soul 
Fed  on  the  viand,  i^ereof  still  desire 
Grows  with  satiety ;  the  other  three. 
With  gesture  that  declared  a  loftier  line, 
Advanced :  to  their  own  carol,  on  they  came 

«  Dancing,  in  festive  rii^  angehcaL 

"  Turn,  Beatrice !"  was  their  song :  "  Oh !  turn 
Thy  saintly  si^t  on  this  thy  faithful  one. 
Who,  to  behold  thee,  many  a  wearisome  pace 
tf  ath  measured.    Gracious  at  our  prayer,  vouchsafe 
Unveil  to  him  thy  cheeks ;  that  he  may  mark 
Thy  second  beauty,  now  concealed."    O  splendw ! 
O  sacred  light  eternal !  who  is  he, 
So  pale  with  musing  in  Pierian  shades. 
Or  with  that  fount  so  lavishly  imbued, 
Whose  spirit  should  not  fail  him  in  the  essay 
To  represent  thee  such  as  thou  didst  seem. 
When  under  cope  of  the  still-chiming  heaven 
^hhou  gavest  to  open  air  thy  charms  reveal'd  ? 


CANTO  XXXII. 


ARGUMENT. 

Dante  is  warned  not  to  gaze  too  fixedly  on  Beatrice.  The 
Brocession  moves  on,  accompanied  by  Afatilda,  Statins,  and 
Dante,  till  they  reach  an  exceeding  lofty  tree,  where  diven 
strange  chances  befall. 

MiNB  eyes  with  such  an  eager  coveting 
Were  bent  to  rid  them  of  their  ten  years'  thiist,^ 
No  other  sense  was  waking :  and  e'en  they 

loose  and  general  in  allying  mma   expresitye  of  colw, 
whereof  an  instance  may  be  seen  in  some  ingedioiis  remaxks 
by  Mr.  Blomfield  on  the  word  Kvdvsos.    JSitehyli  Persa.  Edit. 
1814,  Gloisar.,  p.  107. 
1  Tkeirtemyear»*iX$mtt.]  Beatrice  bad  been  dead len  yean. 
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Were  fenced  on  either  side  firam  hied  of  aagrhtf 

So  tangled,  in  its  custom'd  toi|p^  that  smile 

Of  «aintly  brightness  drew  me  to  ll0el£: 

When  l^ibly,  toward  the  left,  my  sight 

The  sacrad  virgins  tnm'd  ;  for  from  their  lips  4 

I  he«zd  the  warning  sounds :  "  Too  fix*d  a  gaze  I*'' 

Ajwhiie  my  yi«on  labor'd  ;  as  when  late 
Upon  the  overstrained  eyes  the  smi  hath  smote : 
But  soon,'  to  lesser  object^  as  the  view 
Was  now  recovered,  (lesser  in  rei^ct   ' 
To  that  excess  of  sensible,  whence  late 
I  had  perforce  been  sunderVd,)  on  their  right 
I  mark'd  that  glonoas  army  wheel,  and  turn, 
Against  the  sun  and  sevenfold  lights,  their  front 
As  when,  their  bucklers  for  protection  raised, 
A  well-ranged  troop,  with  portly  banners  curl'd. 
Wheel  circling,  ere  the  whole  can  change  their 
E'en  thus  the  goodly  regiment  of  heaven,    [ground ; 
Proceeding,  all  did  pass  us,  ere  the  car 
Had  sloped  his  beam.     Attendant  at  the  wheels 
The  damsels  tum'd  ;  and  on  the  Gryphon  moved 
The  sacred  burden,  with  a  pace  so  smooth. 
No  feather  on  him  trembled.     The  fair  dame. 
Who  through  the  wave  had  drawn  me,  companied 
By  Statins  and  m3rself,  pursued  the  wheel. 
Whose  (M'bit,  rolling,  mark'd  a  lesser  arch.      [blame> 

Through  the  high  wood,  now  void  (the  more  her 
Who  by  the  serpent  was  beguiled)  I  pass'd. 
With  step  in  cadence  to  the  harmony 
Angelic.     Onward  had  we  moved,  as  far. 
Perchance,  as  arrow  at  three  several  flights 
Full  wing*d  had  sped,  when  from  her  station  down 
Descended  Beatrice.    With  one  voice 
All  murmurVd  "  Adam ;"  circling  next  a  plant' 


1  Too  Jix'd  a  gaie.\  The  allegorical  interinretation  of  Vel- 
Intello,  whether  it  be  considered  as  Justly  inferrible  from  the 
text  or  not,  conveys  so  usefhl  a  lesson,  that  it  deserves  our 
notice.  "The  understanding  is  sometinies  so  intently  en- 
gaged in  contemplating  the  light  of  divine  truth  in  the  Scrips 
tnres,  that  it  becomes  dazzled,  and  is  made  less  capable  of 
attaining  such  knowledge,  than  if  it  had  sought  after  it  with 
greater  moderation.*' 

*  But  aoon.l  As  soon  as  his  sight  was  recovered,  so  as  to 
bear  the  view  of  that  glorioos  jMrocession,  which,  splendid  as 
it  was,  was  yet  less  so  than  Beatrice,  by  whom  his  vision  had 
been  overpowered,  &c. 

*  A  plant."]  Lombard!  has  conjectured,  with  much  proba- 
MHty,  that  this  tree  is  not  (as  preceding  commentators  had 
supposed)  ffterely  intended  to  represent  the  tree  of  knowledge 
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DespoilM  of  flowen  and  leaf,  on  every  bough. 
Its  tresses,'  spreading  more  as  more  they  rose. 
Were  such,  as  'midst  their  forest  wilds,  for  height. 
The  Indians'  might  have  gazed  at     "  Blessed  thou. 
Gryphon  I*  whose  beak  hath  never  pluck'd  that  tree 
Pleasant  to  taste :  for  henee  the  appetite 
Was  warpM  to  eviU"     Round  the  stately  trunk 
Thus  shouted  forth  the  rest,  to  whom  retum'd 
The  animal  twice-gender'd :  "  Yea !  for  so 
The  generation  of  the  just  are  saved." 
And  turning  to  the  chariot-pole,  to  foot 
He  drew  it  of  the  widow'd  branch,  and  bound 
There,  left  unto  the  stock^  whereon  it  grew. 

As  when  large  floods  of  radiance^  from  above 
Stream,  with  that  radiance  mingled,  which  ascends 
Next  after  setting  of  the  scaly  sign. 
Our  plants  then  burgein,  and  each  wears  anew 
His  wonted  colors,  ere  the  sun  have  yoked 


•of  good  and  evil,  but  that  the  Roman  empire  is  figured  by  it 
Among  the  maxims  maintained  by  our  Poet,  as  the  same 
commentator  observes,  were  these :  that  one  monarchy  had 
been  willed  by  Providence,  and  was  necessary  for  universal 
peace ;  and  that  this  monarchy,  by  right  of  justice  and  by 
the  divine  ordinance,  belonged  to  the  Roman  people  only. 
His  Treatise  de  Monarchic  was  written  indeed  to  inculcate 
these  maxims,  and  to  prove  that  the  temporal  monarchy  de- 
pends immediately  on  God,  and  should  be  kept  as  distinct  as 
possible  firom  the  authority  of  the  pope. 

1  Its  tretges.]  **  I  saw,  and  behold,  a  tree  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth,  and  the  height  thereof  was  great."    Daniel,  iv.  10. 

«  T%e  JndiaTis.] 

duos  oceano  proprior  gerit  India  lucos. 

Firg.  Qeorg.,  lib.  ii.  122- 

Such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known. 

MUUm,  P.  L^  b.  ix.  1103. 

•         Blessed  thou^ 

Oryphon  /]  Our  Saviour's  submission  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire appears  to  be  intended,  and  particularly  his  injunction, 
*'  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.*' 

*  There,  left  unto  the  stock.]  Dante  here  seems,  I  think, 
to  intimate  what  he  has  attempted  to  prove  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  book  de  Monarchist ;  namely,  that  our  Saviour, 
by  his  suffering  under  the  sentence,  not  of  Herod,  but  of 
Pilate,  who  was  the  delegate  of  the  Roman  emiteror,  acknow- 
ledged and  confirmed  the  supremacy  of  that  emperor  over 
the  whole  world  ;  for  if,  as  he  argues,  all  mankind  were  be- 
come sinners  through  the  sin  of  Adam,  no  punishment,  that 
was  Inflicted  by  one  who  had  a  right  of  jurisdiction  over 
less  than  the  whole  human  race,  could  have  been  sufficient 
to  satisfy  for  the  sins  of  all  men.  See  note  to  Paradise,  c 
vi.89. 

fi  JVhen  large  floods  of  radiance^']  When  the  sun  entefs 
into  Aries,  the  constellation  next  to^at  of  the  Fish. 
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Beneath  anc^her  star  hia  flamy  steeds ; 

Thus  putting  forth  a  hue  more  faint  than  rose. 

And  deeper  than  the  violet,  was  rtnew'd 

The  plant,  eTewhile  in  all  its  branches  bare. 

Unearthly  was  the  hymn,  which  then  arose. 

I  understood  it  not,  nor  to  the  end 

Endured  the  harmony.     Had  I  the  skill 

To  pencil  forth  how  closed  the  unpitying  eyes' 

Slumbering,  when  Syrinx  warbled,  (eyes  that  paid 

So  dearly  for  their  watching)  then,  like  painter, 

That  with  a  model  paints,  I  might  design 

The  manner  of  my  falling  into  sleep. 

But  feign  who  will  the  slumber  cunningly, 

I  pass  it  by  to  when  I  waked ;  and  tell. 

How  suddenly  a  flash  of  splendor  rent 

The  curtain  of  my  sleep,  and  one  cries  out, 

"  Arise :  what  dost  thou  ?"     As  the  chosen  three, 

On  Tabor's  mount,  admitted  to  behold 

The  blossoming  of  that  fair  tree,^  whose  fruit 

Is  coveted  of  angels,  and  doth  make 

Perpetual  feast  in  heaven ;  to  themselves 

Returning,  at  the  word  whence  deeper  sleeps' 

Were  broken,  they  their  tribe  diminished  saw ; 

Both  Moses  and  Elias  gone,  and  changed 

The  stole  theil*  maflter  wore ;  thus  to  myself 

Returning,  over  me  beheld  I  stand 

The  piteous  one,^  who,  cross  the  stream,  had  brought 

My  steps.     "  And  where,"  all  doubting,  I  exclaim'd, 

"  Is  Beatrice?"—"  See  her,"  she  replied, 

^*  Beneath  the  fresh  leaf,  seated  on  its  root. 

Behold  the  associate  choir,  that  circles  her. 

The  (^hers,  with  a  melody  more  sweet 

And  more  profound,  journeying  to  higher  realms. 

Upon  the  Gryphon  tend."     If  there  her  words 

Were  closed,  I  know  not ;  but  mine  eyes  had  now 

Ta*en  view  of  her,  by  whom  all  other  thoughts 

Were  barr'd  admittance.     On  the  very  ground 

Alone  she  sat,  as  she  had  there  been  left 

A  guard  upon  the  wain,  which  I  beheld 

Bound  to  the  twyform  beast.     The  seven  nymphs 

^  1  Theunpitying  eyes.]    See  Ovid,  Met.,  lib.  i.  689. 

•  T%e  UoBsoming  of  that  fait  tree.]  Our  Saviour's  transiiga- 
ration.  "  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so 
is  my  beloved  among  the  sons."    Solomon's  Songy  11.  3. 

*  Demer  sleeips^  The  sleep  of  death.  In  the  instance  of  the 
ruler  of  the  Synagogue's  daughter  and  of  Lazarus. 

4  Thtfiteeus  one.]    MaiUda. 
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Did  make  themflelvee  a  cloister  romid  about  her ; 
And,  in  their  hands,  upheld  those  lights^  secure 
From  blast  septentrion  and  the  gusty  south. 

*'  A  little  while  thou  shalt  be  forester  here ; 
And  citizen  shalt  be,  for  ever  with  me, 
Of  that  true  Rome,'  wherein  Christ  dwells  a  Roman 
To  profit  the  misguided  world,  keep  now 
Thine  eyes  upon  the  car ;  and  what  thou  seest, 
Take  heed  thou  write,  returning  to  that  place."' 

Thus  Beatrice :  at  whose  foot  inclined 
Devout,  at  her  behest,  my  thought  and  eyes, 
I,  as  she  bade,  directed.     Never  fire. 
With  80  swift  motion,  forth  a  stormy  cloud 
Leap'd  downward  from  the  welkin's  farthest  bound, 
As  I  beheld  the  bird  of  Jove^  descend 
Down  through  the  tree ;  and,  as  he  rushM,  the  rind 
Disparting  crush  beneath  him ;  buds  much  more. 
And  leaflets.     On  the  car,  with  all  his  might 
He  struck ;  whence,  staggering,  like  a  ship  it  reel'd, 
At  random  driven,  to  starbosu'd  now,  o'ercome, 
And  now  to  larboard,  by  the  vaulting  waves. 

Next,  springing  up  into  the  chariot's  womb, 
A  fox'  I  saw,  with  hunger  seeming  pined 
Of  all  good  food.     But,  for  his  ugly  sins 
The  saintly  maid  rebuking  him,  away 
Scampering  he  tum'd,  fast  as  his  hide-bound  corpse 
Would  bear  him.  Next,  from  whence  before  he  came, 
I  saw  the  eagle  dart  into  the  hull 
O'  the  car,  and  leave  it  with  his  feathers  lined  :• 
And  then  a  voice,  like  that  which  issues  forth 
From  heart  with  sorrow  rived,  did  issue  forth 
From  heaven,  and,  "  O  poor  bark  of  mine  I"  it  cried, 
"  How  badly  art  thou  freighted."     Then  it  seem'd 
That  the  earth  open'd,  between  either  wheel ; 
And  I  beheld  a  dragon^  issue  thence. 


»  Tliose  lights."]    The  tapers  of  gold, 
s  Of  that  true  Rome.]    Of  heaven. 
'  To  that  place.]    To  the  earth. 

«  The  bird  of  Jove.]    This,  which  is  imitated  from  Ezekiel 
zvii.  3, 4,  is  typical  of  the  persecutions  which  the  church  saa^ 
tained  fh)m  the  Roman  emperors. 

^  A  fox.]  By  the  fox  probably  is  represented  the  treachery 
of  the  heretics. 

9  With  his  feathers  lined.]  In  allusion  to  the  donations 
made  by  Ck)nstantine  to  the  church. 

7  A  dragon.]  Probably  Mahomet ;  f<a  what  Lombardi  oflto 
to  the  contrary  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
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That  through  the  chariot  fix*d  his  forked  train  ; 

And  like  a  wasp,  that  draggeth  back  the  sting, 

So  drawing  forth  his  baleful  train,  he  dragg'd 

Part  of  the  bottom  forth  ;  and  went  his  way 

Exalting.    What  remain'd,  as  lively  turf 

With  green  herb,  so  did  clothe  itself  with  plumes,' 

Which  haply  had,  with  purpose  chaste  and  kind. 

Been  offered  ;  and  therewith  were  clothed  the  wheels, 

Both  one  and  other,  and  the  beam,  so  quickly, 

A  cdgh  were  not  breathed  sooner.   Thus  transformed, 

The  holy  structure,  through  its  several  parts, 

Did  put  forth  heads  ;^  three  on  the  beam,  and  one 

On  every  side :  the  first  like  oxen  hom'd ; 

But  with  a  single  horn  upon  their  front. 

The  four.     Like  monster,  sight  hath  never  seen. 

O'er  it*  methought  there  sat,  secure  as  rock 

On  mountain's  lofty  top,  a  shameless  whore, 

Whose  ken  roved  loosely  round  her.     At  her  aide, 

As  'twere  that  none  might  bear  her  off,  I  saw 

A  giant  stand ;  and  ever  and  anon 

They  mingled  kisses.     But,  her  lustful  eyes 

Chancing  on  me  to  wander,  that  fell  minion 

Scourged  her  from  head  to  foot  all  o'er ;  then  full 

Of  je23ousy,  and  fierce  with  rage,  unloosed 

The  monster,  and  dragg'd  on,^  so  far  across 

The  forest,  that  from  me  its  shades  alone 

Shielded  the  harlot  and  the  new-form'd  brute. 


CANTO  XXXIII. 


ARGUMEiVT. 

After  a  hymn  sung,  Beatrice  leaves  the  tree,  and  takes  with 
her  the  seven  virgins,  Matilda,  Statins,  and  Dante.    She 

1  With  plumes.]  The  increase  of  wealth  and  temporal  do- 
minion, which  followed  the  supposed  gift  of  Constantino. 

s  Heads.]  By  the  seven  heads,  it  is  supposed  with  suffi- 
cient probability,  are  meant  the  seven  capital  sins :  by  the 
three  with  two  horns,  pride,  anger,  and  avarice,  injurious  both 
to  man  himself  and  to  his  neighbor :  by  the  four  with  one 
horn,  glnttony,  gloominess,  concupiscence,  and  envy,  hurtful, 
at  least  in  their  primary  effects,  chiefly  to  him  who  is  guilty 
of  them.  Vellutello  refers  to  Rev.  xvii.  Landino,  who  is 
followed  by  Lombardi,  understands  the  seven  heads  to  signify 
the  seven  sacraments,  and  the  ten  horns  the  ten  command- 
ments.   Compare  Hell,  c.  xix.  112. 

*  Cer  it.]  The  harlot  is  thought  to  represent  the  state  of 
the  church  under  Boniface  VUL,  and  the  giant  to  figure 
Philip  IV.  of  France. 

*  Dragged  on.]  The  removal  of  the  pope*s  residence  fh>m 
Rome  to  Avignon  is  pointed  at. 
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then  darkly  predicts  to  our  Poets  some  f^itnre  events.  Last- 
ly, the  whole  band  arrive  at  the  fountain,  from  whence  the 
two  streams,  Lethe  and  £anoe,  separating,  flow  different 
ways ;  and  Matilda,  at  the  desire  of  Beatrice,  causes  our 
Toet  to  drink  of  the  latter  stream. 

"  The  heaUien,'  Lord !  are  come  :"  re^Mnsive  thusi 
The  trinal  now,  and  now  the  yirgrin  band 
Quaternion,  their  jmreet  psalmody  be^n, 
Weeping ;  and  Beatrice  listenM,  sad 
And  sighing,  to  the  song,  in  snch  a  mood, 
That  Mary,  as  she  stood  beside  the  cross,         [place 
Was  scarce  more  chfui|^.     Bnt  when  they  gave  her 
Te  speak,  then,  risen  upright  on  her  feet, 
She,  with  a  color  glowing  bright  as  fire, 
Did  answer :  **  Yet  a  little  while,"  and  ye 
Shall  see  me  not ;  and,  my  beloved  sisters  ! 
Again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me.* 

Before  her  then  she  marshall'd  all  the  seven ; 
And,  beckoning  only,  motion'd  me,  the  dame, 
And  that  remaining  sage,'  to  follow  her. 

So  on  she  pass'd ;  and  had  not  set,  I  ween, 
Her  tenth  step  to  the  ground,  when,  with  jnine  eyes, 
Her  eyes  encountered  ;  and,  with  visage  mild, 
"  So  mend  thy  pace,"  she  cried,  "  that  if  ray  words 
Address  thee,  thou  mayst  still  be  aptly  placed 
To  hear  them."     Soon  as  duly  to  her  side 
I  now  had  hasten'd :  "  Brother !"  she  began, 
"  Why  makest  thou  no  attempt  at  questioning. 
As  thus  we  walk  together  ?"     Like  to  those 
Who,  speaking  with  too  reverent  an  awe 
Before  their  betters,  draw  not  forth  the  voice 
Alive  unto  their  lips,  befell  me  then 
That  I  in  sounds  imperfect  thus  began : 
"  Lady !  what  I  have  need  of,  that  thou  know*st ; 
And  what  will  suit  my  need."     She  answering  thus : 
"  Of  fearfulness  and  shame,  I  will  that  thou 
Henceforth  do  rid  thee  ;  that  thou  speak  no  more, 
As  one  who  dreams.^     Thus  far  be  taught  of  me : 
The  vessel  which  thott  saw*st  the  serpent  break, 


1  The  heatketi.]  "  O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine 
inheritance.*'    P»alm  Izxix.  1. 

*  Yet  a  little  lohile.^  "  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see 
me ;  and  ag«da  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me.**  J<An, 
xvi.  16. 

«  That  remaining  soffe.}    Statins. 

*  As  one  toko  dreams.]    Imitated  by  Petrarch,  L.  i.  s.  41. 

Be  parole  fai. 

Bono  imperfetto  e  quasi  d'nom  che  sogna. 
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Was,  and  is  i^t :'  let  him,  who  hath  the  blame, 
Hope  not  to  seare  God's  vengeance  with  a  sop.' 
Without  an  heir  for  ever  shall  not  be 
That  eagle,'  he,  who  left  the  chariot  plumed, 
Which  monster  made  it  first  and  next  a  prey. 
Plainly  I  view,  and  therefore  speak,  the  stars 
E'en  now  a]^roaching,  whose  conjunction,  free 
From  all  impediment  and  bar,  brings  on 
A  season,  in  the  which,  one  sent  from  God, 
(Five  hundred,  five,  and  ten,  do  mark  him  out) 
That  foul  one,  and  the  accomplice  of  her  guilt. 
The  giant,  both,  shall  slay.     And  if  perchance 
My  saying,  dark  as  Themis  or  as  Sphinx, 
Fail  to  persuade  thee,  (since  like  them  it  foils 
The  intellect  with  blindness,)  yet  ere  long 
Events  shall  be  the  Naiads,^  that  will  solve 


I  Was,  and  u  not]  "  The  beast  that  was,  and  is  not.** 
Rev.,  xvii.  11. 

3  Hi^e  not  to  oeare  OofCs  vengeance  with  a  eop.)  **  Let  not 
him  who  hath  occasioned  the  destraction  of  the  church,  that 
vessel  which  the  serpent  brake,  hope  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  Deity  by  any  outward  acts  of  religious,  or  rather  -supers 
stitious  ceremony;  such  as  was  that,  in  our  Poet*s  time, 
perfonned  by  a  murderer  at  Florence,  who  imagined  himself 
secure  from  vengeance,  if  he  ate  a  sop  of  bread  in  wine  upon 
the  grave  of  the  person  murdered,  within  the  space  of  nine 
days.** 

*  That  eoffle.]  He  prognosticates  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  wUl  not  always  continue  to  submit  to  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Pope,  and  foretells  the  coming  of  Henry  VII. 
Duke  of  Luxemburgh,  signified  by  the  numerical  figures 
DVX ;  or,  as  Lombardi  supposes,  of  Can  Grande  delta  Scala, 
appointed  the  leader  of  the  Ghibelline  forces.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  the  imitation  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  man- 
ner of  this  prophecy. 

Troya  assigns  reasons  for  applying  the  prediction  to  Uguc- 
clone  della  Faggiola,  rather  than  to  Hennr  or  Can  Grande. 
Veltro  Allegorico  di  Dante,  Ediz.  1^  p.  143.  But  see  my 
note,  H.  i.  102. 

4  The  J^iads.]  Dante,  it  is  observed,  has  been  led  into  a 
mistake  by  a  corruption  in  the  text  of  Ovid*8  Metam.,  1.  viL 
757,  where  he  found — 

Carmina  Naiades  non  intellecta  {N^OTum 
Solvunt 

instead  of 

Carmina  Laiades  non  intellecta  priomm 
Solverat. 

as  it  has  been  since  corrected  by  Heinsins. 

Lombardi,  after  Rosa  Moranda,  questions  the  proprietv  of 
this  emendation,  and  refers  to  Pausanias,where  "  the  Nymphs** 
■re  spoken  of  as  expounders  of  oracles,  for  a  vindication  of  the 
poet*s  accuracy. 
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This  knotty  riddle ;  and  no  damage  lig^t^ 

On  flock  or  field.     Take  heed ;  and  ad  these  worda 

By  me  are  utter'd,  teach  them  even  00 

To  those  who  liye  that  life,  which  is  a  race 

To  death :  and  when  thou  writest  them,  keep  in  mind 

Not  to  conceal  how  thoa  hast  seen  the  plant, 

That  twice'  hath  now  been  spoil'd.  This  whoso  robsi 

This  whoso  plucks,  with  blasphemy  of  deed 

Sins  agamst  God,  who  for  his  use  alone 

Creating  hallowM  it.     For  taste  of  this. 

In  pain  and  in  desire,  five  thousand  years' 

And  upward,  the  first  soul  did  yearn  for  him 

Who  punishM  in  himself  the  fatal  gust. 

<*  Thy  reason  slumbers,  if  it  deem  this  height. 
And  summit  thus  inverted,*  of  the  plant, 
Without  due  cause :  and  were  not  vainer  thoughts. 
As  Elsa's  numbing  waters,*  to  thy  soul, 
And  their  fond  pleasures  had  not  dyed  it  dark 
As  Pyramus  the  mulberry  ;  thou  hadst  seen,' 
In  such  momentous  circumstaAce  alone, 
God's  equal  justice  morally  implied 
In  the  forbidden  tree.     But  since  I  mark  thee, 
In  understanding,  harden'd  into  stone, 

: — • r 

Should  the  reader  blame  me  for  not  departing  firom  the 
error  of  the  original,  (if  error  it  be,)  he.  may  substl^te 

Events  shall  be  the  (Edipns  will  solve,  &c 

^  JVo  damage  light.'\ 

Protinns  Aoniis  immissa  est  bellna  Thebis, 

Cessit  et  exitlo  multis ;  pecoriqne  siblque 

Rm'icole  pavere  feram.  Ooid^  Utid. 

3  TtDice.'\  First  by  the  eagle  and  next  by  the  giant  See 
the  last  Canto,  v.  110,  and  v.  154. 

s  Five  thousand  years.']  That  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
church,  L(MDbardi  shows  by  a  reference  to  Baronias.  Martyr. 
Rom.,  Dec.  25,  Anno  a  creatione  mundi,  quandu  a  principio 
creavit  Deus  caelum  et  terram,  quinquies  millesimo  centesimo 
nonageslmo— Jesus  Christus — conceptus.  Edit.  Col.  A^pp., 
4to,  1610,  p.  858. 

*  Inverted.']  The  branches,  unlike  those  of  other  trees, 
spreading  more  widely  the  higher  they  rose.  See  the  last 
Canto,  V.  39. 

^  Elsa's  numbing  waters."]  The  Elsa,  a  little  stream,  which 
flows  into  the  Amo  about  twenty  miles  below  Florence,  is 
said  to  possess  a  petrifying  quality.  Fazio  degli  Uberti,  at  the 
conclusion  of  Cap.  viu.  1.  3,  of  the  Dittamondo,  mentions  a 
successful  experiment  he  had  himself  made  of  the  furoperty 
here  attributed  to  it. 

•  Tltou  hadst  seen.']  This  is  obscure.  But  it  would  seem  as 
if  he  meant  to  inculcate  his  favorite  doctrine  of  the  invio- 
lability of  the  empire,  and  of  the  care  taken  by  Providence  to 
protect  it. 
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And,  to  that  hardness,  spotted  too  and  stain'd, 

S»  that  thine  eye  is  dazzled  at  my  word ; 

I  win,  that,  if  not  written,  yet  at  least 

Painted  thou  take  it  in  thee,  for  the  cause,   [palm.''* 

That   one   brings  home   his  staff  inwreath'd   with 

I  thus :  **  As  wax.  by  seal,  that  changeth  not 
Its  impress,  now  is  stampM  my  brain  by  thee. 
But  wherefore  soars  thy  wish'd-for  speech  so  liigh 
Beyond  my  sight,  that  loses  it  the  more, 
The  more  it  strains  to  reach  it  ?'* — "  To  the  end 
That  thou  mayst  know,"  she  answered  straight, "  the 
That  thou  hast  foUow'd  ;  and  how  far  behind,  [school, 
When  following  my  discourse,  its  learning  halts : 
And  mayst  behold  your  art,^  from  the  divine 
As  distant,  as  the  disagreement  is  [orb." 

'Twixt  earth  and  heaven's  most  high  and  rapturous 

"  I  not  remember,"  I  replied,  "  that  e'er 
I  was  estranged  from  thee  ;  nor  for  such  fault 
Doth  conscience  chide  me."     Smiling  she  retum'd : 


1  That  one  brings  home  his  staff  invoreath^d  with  palm-l 
"  For  the  same  cause  that  the  palmer,  retnrning  from  Pales- 
tine, brings  home  his  staff,  or  bourdon,  bound  with  palm,** 
that  is,  to  show  where  he  has  been. 

Che  si  reca  '1  bordon  di  palma  cinto. 

"  It  is  to  be  understood,"  says  our  Poet  in  the  Vita  Nuova, 
"  that  people,  who  go  on  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  are 

firobably  named  in  three  ways.  They  are  named  palmersy 
nasmuch  as  they  go  beyond  sea,  from  whence  they  often 
bring  Imclc  the  palm.  Inasmuch  as  they  go  to  the  house  of 
Gadicia,  they  are  called  pilgrims:  because  the  sepulchre  of 
St.  James  was  further  nrom  his  country  than  that  of  any 
other  Apostle.  They  are  called  Roniei,"  (for  which  I  know 
of  no  oilier  word  we  have  in  English  except  Roamers,)  "  in- 
asmuch as  they  go  to  Rome.*'  p.  275. 

**  In  regard  to  the  word  bourdon,  why  it  has  been  applied  to 
a  pilgrim's  staff,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  name  has  been  given  to  such  sort  of  staves,  because 
I^lipims  usually  travel  and  perform  their  pilgrimages  on  foot, 
their  staves  serving  them  instead  of  horses  or  mules,  then 
called  bourdons  and  burdones,  by  writers  in  the  middle  ages.** 
Mr.  Johnes*s  Translation  ofJoinville's  Memoirs,  Dissertation 
XV.,  by  M.  du  Cange,  p.  152,  4to  edit. 

The  word  is  thrice  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose. 

3  Mayst  behold  your  art]  The  second  persons,  singular  and 
plural,  are  here  used  intentionally  by  our  author,  the  one 
referring  to  himself  alone,  the  second  to  mankind  in  general. 
CompaVe  Hell,  xi.  107.  But  I  will  follow  the  example  of 
Bninck,  who,  in  a  note  on  a  passage  in  tl^e  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles,  V.  369,  where  a  similar  distinction  requires  to  be 
made,  says  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  multiply  instances 
in  a  matter  so  well  known. 
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PARADISE. 


CANTO    I. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Poet  ascends  with  Beatrice  towards  the  first  heaven; 
and  is,  by  her,  resolved  of  certain  doabts  which  uise  in  hii 
mind. 

Hi8  glory,  by  whose  might  all  thingB  are  moyed, 
Pierces  the  universe/  and  in  one  part 
Sheds  more  resplendence,  elsewhere  less.    In  hettven^ 
That  largeliest  of  his  light  partakes,  was  I, 
Witness  of  things,  which,  to  relate  again, 
Surpasseth  power  of  him  who  comes  from  thence ; 
For  that,  so  near  approaching  its  desire, 
Our  mtellect  is  to  such  depth  absorb'd. 
That  memory  cannot  follow.     Nathless  all, 
That  in  my  Noughts  I  of  that  sacred  realm 
Could  store,  shall  now'  be  matter  of  my  song. 

1  Pierce*  the  universe.]    Per  I'oniverso  penetra,  k^ 

his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev*n  to  the  deep. 

MUten,  P.  L.,  b.  Ui.  588. 
s  Shall  now,]    Sar&  ora  materia  del  mio  canto. 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song. 


L       f 


^ 
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Benign  A^Uo  !*  this  last  labor  aid ; 
And  make  me  such  a  vessel  of  ihj  worth, 
As  thy  own  laurel  claims,  of  me  beloved. 
Thns  far*  hath  one  of  steep  Pamassos'  brows 
Sufficed  me ;  henceforth,  there  is  need  of  both 
For  my  remaining  enterprise.     Do  thou' 
Enter  into  my  bosom,  and  there  breathe 
So,  as  when  Marsyas^  by  thy  hand  was  dragg'd 

1  Forth  from  his  limbs,  unsheathed.     O  power  divine ! 

^  I  If  thou  to  me  of  thine  impart  so  much. 

That  of  that  happy  realm  the  qhadowM  {(«m 
Traced  in  my  thoughts  I  may  set  forth  to  view ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  of  thy  favor'd  tree 
Come  to  the  foot,  and  crown  myself  with  leaves: 
For  to  that  honor  thou,  and  my  high  theme 
Will  fit  me.     If  but  seldom,  mighty  Sire ! 
To  grace  his  triumph,  gathers  &ence  a  wreath 
Cesar,  or  bard,*  (more  shame  for  human  wills 
Depraved,)  joy  to  the  Delphic  god  must  spring 

1  Benign  ApoUo.]    Ohaveer  has  imitated  this  invoeatioa 
very  closely,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Booke  of  Fame. 

If,  divine  vertae,  thou 
Wilt  helpe  me  to  shewe  now 
That  in  my  head  ymarked  is, 


Thou  shalt  see  me  go  as  blive 
Unto  the  next  ianrer  I  see, 
And  kisse  it,  for  It  is  thy  tree. 
Now  entre  thou  my  breast  anone. 

s  Tkuifar,]  He  appears  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
this  part  of  his  poem  will  require  a  greater  exertion  of  his 
powers  than  the  former. 

'  Do  thou.]  Make  me  thine  instniment ;  and,  throngh  me, 
utter  such  sound  as  when  thou  didst  contend  with  fifar- 
syas. 

*  Martmas.]    Ovid,  Met,  lib.  vi.  fkb.  7.    Compare  Booeao- 
cio.    n  Fiiocopo.,  lib.  v.  p.  25.  v.  ii.  Ediz.  Fir.  1723.    *'  EgH 
nei  mio  petto  entri,"  ice. — ^  Bfay  he  enter  my  bosom,  a^  let 
my  voice  sound  like  his  own,  when  he  made  that  daring  mor 
tsS  deserve  to  come  forth  unsheathed  firom  his  limlM." 

*  CmtOTf  or  bard,]    So  Petrarch,  Son.  Par.  Prima. 

Arbor  vittoriosa  trionfale, 
Onor  d'  iraperadori  e  dl  poetL 

And  Frezzi.    H  Q,uadrir.,  lib.  ill.  cap.  14. 

alloro, 

Che  imperatori  e*  poeti  corona. 

And  Spenser.    F.  Q.,  b.  i.  c.  1,  st.  0. 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  cooqueroun, 
Aad  poets  sage. 
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From  the  Peneiau  foliage,  whea  one  breast 
Is  with  such  thirst  inspired.     From  a  small  spariL* 
Great  flame  hath  risen :  after  me,  perchance, 
Others  with  better  yoice  may  pray,  and  gain, 
From  the  CyrrhsBan  city,  answer  kind. 

Through  divers  passages,  the  world's  bright  lamp 
Rises  to  mortals  ;  but  through  that'  which  jmns 
Four  circles  with  the  threefold  cross,  in  best 
Course,  and  in  happiest  c<mstellation*  set. 
He  comes ;  and,  to  the  worldly  wax,  best  gives 
Its  temper  and  impresEnon.     Morning  there  ,^ 
Here  eve  was  well  nigh  by  such  passage  made ; 
And  whiteness  had  o'erspread  that  hemisphere. 
Blackness  the  other  part ;  when  to  the  left* 
I  saw  Beatrice  tum'd,  and  on  the  sun 
Gazing,  as  never  eagle  fix'd  his  ken. 
As  from  the  first  a  second  beam'  is  wont 
To  issue,  and  reflected  upwards  rise, 
Even  as  a  pilgrim  bent  on  his  return ; 
So  of  her  act,  that  through  the  eyesight  pass'd 
Into  my  fancy,  mine  was  form'd :  and  straight, 
Bey<Hul  our  mwtal  wont,  I  fix'd  mine  eyes 
Upon  the  sun.     Much  is  allow'd  us  there. 


1  R-om  a  small  spark.] 

voWdv  T*  8pei  vfjp  i(  hds 

"Lvipitaroi  ivdopbv  ittrruaev  (SXav. 

Upon  the  mountain  from  one  spark  hath  leapt 
The  fire,  that  hath  a  mighty  forest  bnrnM. 

Findar,  Pftk,  UL  87. 

s  TT^revg'h  that]  **  Where  the  four  circles,  the  horizon,  the 
sodiac,  the  equator,  and  the  equinoctial  colure  join ;  the  last 
three  intersecting  each  other  so  as  to  form  thiree  crosses,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  armillary  sphere." 

*  In  happiest  constellation.]  Aries.  Some  understand  the 
planet  Venus  by  the  "  migllor  stella." 

^  Morning  there.]  It  was  morning  whoe  he  then  was,  and 
about  eventide  on  the  earth. 

*  Totke  left.]  Being  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  to  ours, 
Beatrice,  that  she  may  behold  the  rising  sun,  turns  herself  to 
the  left. 

"  As  from  the  first  a  second  beam,]  "  Like  a  reflected  sun- 
beam," which  he  compares  to  a  pilgrim  hastening  home- 
wards. 

Ne  simil  tanto  mai  raggio  secondo 

Dal  primo  usci.  FUieajOy  cans.  xv.  st  4. 

Sient  vir  in  peregrinatione  constitutus,  omni  studio,  om- 
nique  conatn  domum  redire  festinat,  ae  retrorsum  rum  respi^ 
dt  sed  ad  domum.  quam  reliquerat,  reverti  desiderai.  Mberiei 
risio,  $  25. 
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That  here  exceeds  our  power ;  thanks  to  the  place 
Made'  for  the  dwelling  of  the  human  kind. 

I  Bufier'd  it  not  long ;  and  yet  so  long, 
That  I  beheld  it  bickering  sparks  around. 
As  iron  that  comes  boiling  from  the  fire.^ 
And  suddenly  upon  the  day  appear'd' 
A  day  new-risen ;  as  he,  who  hath  the  power. 
Had  with  another  sun  bedeck'd  the  sky. 

Her  eyes  fast  fix'd  on  the  eternal  wheels,^ 
Beatrice  stood  unmoved ;  and  I  with  ken 
Fix'd  upon  her,  from  upward  gaze  removed, 
At  her  aspect,  such  inwardly  became 
As  Glaucus,'  when  he  tasted  of  the  herb 
That  made  him  peer  among  the  ocean  gods : 
Words  may  not  tell  of  that  transhuman  change ; 
And  therefore  let  the  example  serve,  though  weak, 
For  those  whom  grace  hath  better  proof  in  store. 

1  Made.]  And  therefore  best  adapted,  says  Ventori,  to  the 
good  temperauient  and  vigor  of  the  humaa  body  and  its  fac- 
ulties. The  Poet  speaks  of  the  terrestriai  paradise  where  he 
then  was. 

*  ^8  iron  that  eomeg  boiling  from  the  fire.\  Ardentem,  et 
scintillas  emlttentenit  ac  si  ferrum  cnm  de  fomace  trahitur. 
JUberici  Fisio,  ^  5.    This  simile  is  repeated,  $  16. 

SoMUton.    P.  L.,  b.  iii.  594. 

As  glowing  iron  with  fire. 

*  Upon  the  day  appeared.] 

If  the  heaven  had  ywonne 

All  new  of  God  another  sunne. 

Chaucer,  First  Booke  of  Fame* 

E  par  ch*  aggionga  un  altro  sole  ai  cielo. 

^rioeto,  O.  F.,  c.  X.  St.  109. 

Ed  ecco  nn  Instro  lampeggiar  d*  intomo 
Che  sole  a  sole  a^unse  e  glorno  a  giomo. 

Marino,  Jldone,,  c.  xi.  St.  37. 

Qnando  a  paro  col  sol  tna  i^u  Incente 

L'angelo  gli  appari  sail'  oriente.        7Vw«o,  O.  L.,  c  i. 

seems  another  mom 

Ris'n  on  mid-noon.  Milton,  P.  Z>.,  b.  v.  31L 

Compare  Enripides.    Ion.  1550.    ^A.vBfi\iov  itpdaurrov, 

*  Eternal  toheds.]  The  heavens,  etenlal,  and  always  cir- 
cling. 

»  Jl8  Olaucus.]  Ovid.,  Met,  lib.  xiii.  fab.  9.  Plato,  In  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  makes  a  very  noble  comparison 
ftom  Glancus,  but  applies  it  differently.  Edit.  Bipont,  vol. 
vii.  p.  317.  Berkeley  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
passiBige,  when  he  says  that  "  Proclus  compares  the  soul,  in 
her  descent,  invested  with  growing  jNrejudices,  to  Glaoeus 
diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  there  contracting  divers 
coats  of  searweed,  coral,  and  shells,  which  stick  close  to  him, 
and  conce^  his  true  shape."     Siris.,  Ed.  1744,  p.  151. 
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If  *  I  were  only  what  thou  didst  create, 
Then  newly.  Love !  by  whom  thfe  heaven  is  ruled  ; 
Thou  know'st,  who  by  thy  light  didst  bear  me  up. 
When  as  the  wheel  which  thou  dost  ever  guide, 
Desired  Spirit !  with  its  harmony,* 
Tempered  of  thee  and  measured,  charm'd  mine  ear 
Then  seem'd  to  me  so  much  of  heaven*  to  blaze 
With  the  sun^s  flame,  that  rain  or  flood  ne'er  made 
A  lake  so  broad.    The  newness  of  the  sound. 
And  that  great  light,  inflamed  me  with  desire, 
Keener  than  e'er  was  felt,  to  know  their  cause. 

Whence  she,  who  saw  me,  clearly  as  myself. 
To  calm  my  troubled  mind,  before  I  ask'd, 
Open'd  her  lips,  and  gracious  thus  began : 
**  With  false  miagination  thou  thyself 
Makest  dull ;  so  that  thou  seest  not  the  thing. 
Which  thou  hadst  seen,  had  that  been  shaken  off 
Thou  art  not  on  the  earth  as  thou  believest ; 
For  lightning,  scaped  from  its  own  proper  place, 
Ne'er  ran,  as  thou  hast  hither  now  retuni'd." 

Although  divested  of  my  iirst-raised  doubt 
By  those  brief  wmds  accompanied  with  smiles. 
Yet  in  new  doubt  was  I  entangled  more. 
And  said :  "  Already  satisfied,  I  rest 
From  admiration  deep ;  but  now  admire 
How  I  above  those  lighter  bodies  rise." 

Whence,  after  utterance  of  a  piteous  sigh, 
She  towards  me  bent  her  eyes,  with  such  a  look, 
As  on  her  phrensied  child  a  mother  casts ; 
Then  thus  began :  "  Among  themselves  all  things 
Have  order ;  and  from  hence  the  form,^  which  makes 
The  universe  resemble  God.     In  this 

1  If.]  **Thon,  O  divine  Spirit,  knowest  whether  I  had  not 
risen  above  my  hnman  nature,  and  were  not  merely  such  as 
thou  hadst  then  formed  me.*' 

s  Harmony.]    The  harmony  of  the  spheres. 

And  after  that  the  melodie  herd  he 
That  Cometh  of  thillie  speris  thryls  three, 
That  Welles  of  musike  ben  and  melodie 
In  this  world  here,  and  cause  of  harmonie. 

Chaucer,  Tlte  Ensemble  oflhvlet. 

In  their  motion  harmony  divine 

So  smooths  her  cliarming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 
listens  delighted.  Milton^  P.  L^  b.  v.  6S7. 

*  So  muek  of  heaven.]  The  sphere  of  fire,  as  Lombardi  well 
explains  it. 

*  Rrom  hettee  the  form.]  This  order  it  is,  that  gtves  to  tha 
vniverse  the  form  of  unity,  and  theref<Mre  of  resemUanee  to 
God. 
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The  higher  crefttniet  see  the  printed  steps 
Of  that  eternal  worth,  which  is  the  end 
Whither  the  line  is  drawn.^    All  natures  lean. 
In  this  their  order,  diversely ;  some  more. 
Some  less  approaching  to  their  primal  source. 
Thus  they  to  diffisrent  havens  are  moved  on 
Through  the  vast  sea  of  being,  and  each  one 
With  instinct  given,  that  bears  it  in  its  course : 
This  to  the  lunar  q>here  directs  the  fire ; 
This  moves  the  hearts  of  mortal  animals ; 
This  the  brute  earth  together  knits,  and  binds. 
Nor  only  creatures,  void  of  intellect, 
Are  aim'd  at  by  this  bow ;  but  even  those, 
That  have  intelligence  and  love,  are  pierc^ 
That  Providence,  who  so  well  orders  all, 
With  her  own  light  makes  ever  calm  the  heaven,* 
In  which  the  substance,  that  hath  greatest  speed,* 
Is  tum'd :  and  thither  now,  as  to  our  seat 
Predestined,  we  are  carried  by  the  force 
Of  that  strong  cord,  that  never  looses  dart 
But  at  fair  aim  and  glad.    Yet  is  it  true. 
That  as,  oft-times,  but  ill  accords  the  form 
To  the  design  of  art,  through  sluggishness^ 

1  Whither  the  line  is  drawn.]  AU  things,  as  they  have 
their  beginning  firom  the  Supreme  Being,  so  are  they  referred 
to  Him  again. 

s  The  heaiven.]  The  empyrean,  which  is  always  moticm- 
less. 

*  1%e  enbstanee^  that  hath  greatest  speed.}  The  primam 
mobile. 

^  l%roM£h  slMfgrishness.] 

Perch'  &  rispandef  la  materia  k  sorda. 
So  Filicaja,  canz.  vi.  St.  9. 

Perche  a  risponder  la  discordia  ^  sorda. 

"  The  workman  hath  in  his  heart  a  purpose,  he  carrieth  in 
mind  the  whole  form  which  his  work  should  have ;  there 
wanteth  not  in  him  sJdll  and  desire  to  Ining  his  labor  to  the 
best  effect ;  only  the  matter,  which  he  hath  to  work  on,  is 
unframabie.*'    Hooker's  Eccl.  PolU^,  b.  v.  $  9. 

Our  Poet,  in  his  De  Monarchid,  has  expressed  the  same 
thought  more  ftilly.  "  Sciendum,  &c.,"  Hb.  ii.  p.  115.  "  We 
must  know,  that  as  art  is  found  in  a  triple  degree,  in  tbe 
mind  that  is  of  the  artist,  in  the  instrument,  and  in  the 
ihatter  formed  by  art,  so  we  may  contemplate  nature  also  in 
a  triple  degree.  For  nature  is  in  the  mind  of  the  first  movor, 
who  is  God ;  then  in  heaven,  as  in  an  instrument,  by  means 
of  which  the  similitude  of  the  eternal  goodness  is  unfolded 
in  variable  matter;  and,  as  the  artist  being  periect,.and  tbe 
instrument  in  the  best  order,  if  there  is  any  fkult  in  the  form 
of  art,  it  is  to  be  imputed  only  to  the  matter;  so^  since  God 
reaches  to  the  end  of  perfection,  and  his  instrument,  which 
Is  heaven^ls  not  in  any  wise  deficient  of  due  perfecdon,  (ai 
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Of  unreplymg  matter ;  so  this  courae' 
Is  sometimes  quitted  by  the  creature,  who 
Hath  power,  directed  thus,  to  bend  elsewhere ; 
As  from  a  cloud  the  fire  is  seen  to  fall, 
From  its  original  impulse  warp'd,  to  earth, 
By  vicious  fondness.     Thou  no  more  admire 
Thy  soaring,  (if  I  rightly  deem,)  than  lapse 
Of  torrent  downwards  from  a  mountain's  height 
There  would'  in  thee  for  wonder  be  more  cause. 
If,  free  of  hinderance,  thou  hadst  stay'd  below, 
As  living  fire  unmoved  upon  the  earth.'* 

So  said,  she  tum'd  toward  the  heaven  her  face. 


CANTO    II. 


ARGUMENT. 

Dante  and  his  celet^l  guide  enter  the  moon.  The  eanie  of 
the  spots  or  shadows,  which  appear  in  that  body,  is  ex- 
plained to  him. 

All  ye,  who  in  small  bark'  have  following  sail'd, 
Eager  to  listen,  on  the  adventurous  track 
Of  my  proud  keel,  that  smging  cuts  her  way. 
Backward  return  with  speed,  and  your  own  shores 
Revisit ;  nor  put  out  to  open  sea. 
Where  losing  me,  perchance  ye  may  remain 
Bewilder'd  in  deep  maze.     The  way  I  pass, 
Ne'er  yet  was  run :  Minerva  breathes  the  gale  ; 
Apollo  guides  me  ;  and  another  Nine, 


appears  from  what  we  know  by  philosophy  concerning  heav- 
en) it  reniaineth  that  whatever  fault  is  in  inferior  things,  is  a 
fault  of  the  matter  worked  on,  and  clean  lieside  the  intention 
of  God  and  of  heaven.** 

1  7%is  etntrse.}     Some  beings,  abusing  the  liberty  riven 
them  by  God,  are  repugnant  to  the  order  established  by  Him. 

*  TTkere  would.]    Hence,  perhaps,  Milton : 

in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 

Up  to  our  native  seat:  descent  and  fall 

To  us  were  adverse.  P.  Z».,  b.  II.  v.  77. 

*  fn  small  bark.] 

Con  la  Itarchetta  mia  cantando  in  rima. 

Pvlciy  Morg.  Jilagg.^  c.  xxviii. 

lo  me  n'andrb  con  la  barchetta  mia, 

Qnanto  l*acqna  comporta  un  piccioi  legno.  Ibid. 

Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail  ? 

Popej  Etsof  on  Man,  "Ep,  iv. 
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To  mv  rapt  ngfaty  the  arctic  beams  leveaL 
Ye  other  few  who  have  ooftBtretch'd  the  neck 
Timely  for  food  of  angels,  on  wliich  here 
They  live,  yet  never  know  satiety ; 
Through  the  deep  brine  ye  fearless  may  put  out 
Your  ve«el ;  marking  well  the  furrow  broad 
Before  you  in  the  wave,  that  on  both  sides 
Equal  returns.    Those,  glorious,  who  pass'd  o*er 
To  Colchos,  wo(uler*d  not  as  ye  will  do, 
When  they  saw  Jason  following  the  plough. 

The  increate  perpetual  thirst,'  that  draws 
Toward  the  reahn  of  God's  own  form,  bore  us 
Swift  almost  as  the  heaven  ye  behold. 

Beatrice  upward  gazed,  and  I  on  her ; 
And  in  such  space  as  on  the  notch  a  dart 
Is  placed,  then  looeen'd  flies,  I  saw  myself 
Arrived,  where  wondrous  thing  engaged  my  sight 
Whence  she,  to  whom  no  care  of  mine  was  hid. 
Turning  to  me,  with  aspect  glad  as  fair, 
Bespake  me :  "  Gratefully  direct  thy  mind 
To  God,  through  whom  to  this  first  stai^  we  come." 

Meseem'd  as  if  a  cloud  had  covered  us. 
Translucent,  solid,  firm,  and  polish'd  bright. 
Like  adatoant,  which  the  sun's  beam  had  smit 
Within  itself  the  ever-during  pearl 
Received  us ;  as  the  wave  a  ray  of  light 
Receives,  and  rests  unbroken.    If  I  then 
Was  of  corporeal  frame,  and  it  transcend 
Our  weaker  thought,  how  one  dimension  thus 
Another  could  endure,  which  needs  must  be 
If  body  enter  body ;  how  much  more 
Must  the  desire  iiid&ame  us  to  behold 
That  essence,  which  discovers  by  what  means 
God  and  our  nature  join'd !     There  will  be  seen 
That,  which  we  hold  through  faith ;  not  shown  by 
But  in  itself  intelligibly  plain,  [proof, 

£*en  as  the  truth'  that  man  at  first  believes. 


>  The  inereate  perpetual  thirstl  The  desire  of  celestial 
beatitude,  natural  to  the  soul. 

•  This  first  star.]    The  moon. 

*  E'en  as  the  truth.]  "  Like  a  truth,  that  (kies  not  need 
demonstration,  but  is  self-evident."  Thus  Plato,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Repubtic,  lays  down  four 
principles  of  information  in  the  human  mind:  '*  Ist,  intuition 
of  self-evident  truth,  vdnvis ;  2d,  demonstration  by  reasoning, 
iidvoia ;  3d,  belief  on  testimony,  trians ;  4th,  probability,  or 
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I  answer*d :  "  Lady !  I  wkh  thouriitfl  deront, 
Such  as  I  best  can  frame,  give  thanks  to  him, 
Who  hath  removed  me  from  the  mortal  wcnrld. 
But  tell,  I  pray  thee,  whence  the  gloomy  spots 
Upon  this  body,  which  below  on  earth 
Give  rise  to  talk  of  Cain^  in  fabling  quaint?'* 

She  somewhat  smiled,  then  spake :  **  If  mortals  err 
In  their  opinion,  when  the  key  of  sense 
Unlocks  not,  surely  wonder's  weapon  keen 
Ought  not  to  pierce  thee :  since  thou  find'st,  the  wings 
Of  reason  to  pursue  the  senses'  flight 
Are  short     But  what  thy  own  thought  is,  declare." 

Then  I :  "  What  various  here  above  appears, 
Is  caused,  I  deem,  by  bodies  dense  or  rare."* 

She  then  resumed :  "  Thou  certainly  wilt  see 
In  falsehood  thy  belief  o'erwhelm'd,  if  well 
Thou  listen  to  the  arguments  which  I 
Shall  bnng  to  face  it    The  eighth  sphere  displays 
Numberless  lights,'  the  which,  in  kind  and  size, 
May  be  remark'd  of  difierent  aspects : 
If  rare  or  dense  of  that  were  cause  alone, 
One  single  virtue  then  would  be  in  all ; 
Alike  distributed,  or  more,  or  less. 
Different  virtues  needs  must  be  the  fruits 


eonjectare,  dKooia,**  I  eannot  resist  adding  a  passage  to  the 
like  effect  firom  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Poli^,  b.ii.  $7.  "The 
troth  is,  that  the  mind  of  man  desireth  evermore  to  know 
the  troth,  according  to  the  most  infallible  certainty  wtiich 
the  nature  of  things  can  yield.  The  greatest  assurance 
generally  with  ail  men,  is  that  which  we  have  by  plain  as- 
pect and  intuitive  beholding.  Where  we  cannot  attain  unto 
this,  there  what  appeareth  to  be  trae,  by  strong  and  invinci- 
ble demonstration,  such  as  wherein  it  is  not  by  any  way 
possible  to  be  deceived,  thereunto  the  mind  doth  neces- 
sarily assent,  neither  is  it  in  the  choice  thereof  to  do  other- 
wise. And  in  case  these  both  do  fail,  then  which  way 
greatest  probability  leadeth,  thither  the  mind  doth  evermore 
incline." 

I  Cain.]    Compare  Hell,  Canto  zx.  J23,  and  note. 

*  By  bodies  dense  or  rare.]  Lombardi  observes,  that  the 
opinion  respecting  the  spots  in  the  moon,  which  Dainte  repre- 
sents himself  as  here  yielding  to  the  arguments  of  Beatrice, 
is  professed  by  our  author  in  the  Convito,  so  that  we  may 
conclude  that  work  to  have  been  composed  before  this  por- 
tion of  the  Divina  Commedia.  *'  The  shadow  in  the  moon 
is  nothing  else  but  the  rarity  of  its  body,  which  hinders  the 
rays  of  the  sun  firom  terminating  and  being  reflected,  as  in 
other  pans  of  it."  P.  70. 

9  J^mberlets  lif^lUs.]  The  fixed  stars,  which  diffisr  both  in 
bulk  and  splendor. 
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Of  formal  fninciples ;  aad  these,  save  one,' 

Will  by  thy  reasoning  be  destroyed.     Beside, 

If  rarity  were  of  that  dusk  the  cause. 

Which  tboa  inquirest,  either  in  some  part 

That  planet  most  thioi}ghoat  be  void,  nor  fed 

With  its  own  matter ;  or,  as  bodies  share 

Their  fat  and  leanness,  in  like  manner  this 

Must  in  its  volume  change  the  leaves.'    The  first. 

If  it  were  true,  had  through  the  sun's  eclipse 

Been  manifested,  by  trani^arency 

Of  light,  as  through  aught  rare  beside  efiused. 

But  Uiis  is  not     Therefore  remains  to  see 

The  other  cause :  and,  if  the  other  fall. 

Erroneous  so  must  prove  what  seem'd  to  thee. 

If  not  from  side  to  side  this  rarity 

Pass  through,  there  needs  muet  be  a  limit,  whence 

Its  contrary  no  farther  lets  it  pass. 

And  hence  the  beam,  that  from  without  proceeds. 

Must  be  pour'd  back ;  as  color  comes,  through  glass 

Reflected,  which  behhid  it  lead  conceals. 

Now  wilt  thou  say,  that  there  of  murkier  hue. 

Than  in  the  other  part,  the  ray  is  shown. 

By  being  thence  refracted  farther  back. 

From  this  perplexity  will  free  thee  soon 

Experience,  if  thereof  thou  trial  make. 

The  fountain  whence  your  arts  derive  their  streams. 

Three  mirrors  shalt  thou  take,  and  two  remove 

From  thee  alike ;  and  more  remote  the  third, 

Betwixt  the  former  pair,  shall  meet  thine  eyes ; 

Then  tum'd  toward  them,  cause  behind  thy  back 

A  light  to  stand,  that  on  the  three  shall  shme. 

And  thus  reflected  come  to  thee  from  all. 

Though  that,  beheld  most  distant,  do  not  stretch 

A  space  so  ample,  yet  in  brightness  thou 

Wilt  own  it  equalling  the  rest.     But  now, 

1  Save  one.]  "Except  that  principle  of  rarity  and  dense - 
ness  which  then  hast  assigned."  By  ^'fonnal  principles,** 
princifj fornuUi,  are  meant  *'  constituent  or  essential  causes." 

Milton,  in  imitation  of  this  passage,  introduces  the  angel 
arguing  with  Adam  respecting  the  causes  of  the  spoU  on  the 
moon.  But,  as  a  late  French  translator  of  the  Paradise,  M. 
Artaud,  well  remarks,  his  reasoning  is  physical ;  that  of  Dante 
(tartly  metaphysical  and  partly  theologic. 

Whence  In  her  visage  round  those  spots,  unporged 
Vapors  not  yet  into  her  substance  tum'd. 

MUUm,  P.  Z..,  b.  v.  490. 

«  Charge  the  leave».}  Would,  like  leaves  of  parchment,  bo 
darker  in  some  part  than  others. 
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As  ^der  snow  the  grouad,  if  the  warm  ray 

Smites  it,  remains  dismantled  of  the  hue 

And  cold,  that  coyer'd  it  before ;  so  thee, 

Dismantled  in  thy  mind,  I  will  inform 

With  light  so  lively,  that  the  tremulous  beam 

Shall  quiver  where  it  falls.    Within  the  heaven,' 

Where  peace  divine  inhabits,  circles  round 

A  body,  in  whose  virtue  lies  the  being 

Of  all  that  it  contains.    The  following  heaven. 

That  hath  so  many  lights,  this  bein?  divides, 

Through  different  essences,  from  it  mstinct. 

And  yet  contained  within  it    The  other  orbs 

Their  separate  distinctions  variously 

Dispose,  for  their  own  seed  and  produce  apt 

Thus  do  these  organs  of  the  world  proceed, 

As  thou  beholdest  now,  from  step  to  step ; 

Their  influences  from  above  deriving. 

And  thence  transmitting  downwards.   Mark  me  well ; 

How  through  this  passage  to  the  truth  I  ford. 

The  truth  Uiou  lovest ;  that  thon  henceforth,  alone, 

Mayst  know  to  keep  llie  shallows,  safe,  untold. 

**  The  virtue  and  motion  of  the  sacred  orbs. 
As  mallet  by  the  workman's  hand,  must  needs 
By  blessed  movere^  be  inspired.    This  heaven,* 
Made  beauteous  by  so  many  luminaries. 
From  the  deep  sfHrit,^  that  moves  its  circling  fqphere. 
Its  image  takes  and  impress  as  a  seal : 
And  as  the  soul,  that  dwells  within  your  dust. 
Through  members  different,  yet  together  form'd. 
In  difierent  powers  resolves  itself;  e'en  so 
The  intellectual  efficacy  unfolds 
Its  TOodness  multiplied  throughout  the  stars ; 
On  its  own  unity  revolving  sUll. 
Different  virtue^  compact  ^different 

>  Within  the  heaoen.]  Aecordlng  to  our  Poet's  system, 
there  are  ten  heavens.  The  heaven,  "  where  peace  divine 
inhabits,'*  is  the  empyrean  ;  the  body  within  it,  that  "  circles 
Toand,"  is  the  primiun  mobile ;  "  the  following  heaven,"  that 
of  the  fixed  stars ;  and  **  the  other  (urbs,"  the  seven  lower 
heavens,  are  Satnm,  Jupiter,  Mara,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury 
and  the  Moon.    Thus  Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  lil.  481 : 

They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  flx'd. 
And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  wei^ 
The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  moved. 

*  By  blessed  movers.]    By  angels. 

s  This  heaven.]    The  heaven  of  fixed  stan. 

*  T%s  deep  spirU.]    The  moving  angel. 

»  Difeirent  virtue.]    "There  Is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and 
another  glwy  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stan :  for 
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Makes  wHh  the  precious  body  it  enlivens. 

With  which  it  knits,  as  life  in  you  is  knit. 

From  its  original  nature  full  of  joy, 

The  virtue  mingled*  through  the  body  shines. 

As  joy  through  pupil  of  the  living  eye. 

From  hence  proceeds  that  which  from  light  to  light 

Seems  different,  and  not  from  dense  or  rare. 

This  is  the  formal  cause,  that  generates. 

Proportioned  to  its  power,  the  dusk  or  clear." 


ri_i'i  ■"> i~if~>i ~  I ^  I  ~ 


CANTO   III. 


ARGUMENT. 

Jn  the  moon  Dante  meets  with  Piccarda,  the  sister  of  Forese, 
who  tells  him  that  this  planet  is  allotted  to  those,  who, 
after  having  made  profession  of  chastity  and  a  religioas 
life,  had  been  compelled  to  violate  their  vows ;  and  she 
then  points  out  to  him  the  spirit  of  the  lUniNress  Costanza. 

That  sun,*  which  erst  with  love  my  bosom  warm'd, 
Had  of  fair  truth  unveil'd  the  sweet  aspect, 
By  proof  of  right,  and  of  the  false  reproof; 
Aiid  I,  to  own  myself  convinced  and  free 
Of  doubt,  as  much  as  needed,  raised  my  head 
Erect  for  speech.     But  soon  a  sight  appeared. 
Which,  so  intent  to  mark  it,  held  me  fix'd. 
That  of  confession  I  no  longer  thought. 

As  through  translucent  and  smooth  glass,  or  wave 
C^r  and  unmoved,  and  flowing  not  so  deep 
As  that  its  bed  is  dark,  the  shape  returns 
So  faint  of  our  impictured  lineaments,    ■ 
That,  on  white  forehead  set,  a  pearl  as  strong 
Comes  to  the  eye ;  such  saw  I  many  a  face. 
All  stretched  to  speak ;  from  whence  I  straight  con- 
Delusion'  opposite  to  that,  which  raised,         [ceived. 
Between  the  man  and  fountain,  amorous  flame. 


one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory."  1  Cor.,  xv  41. 
The  words  are  nearly  Plato's,  whom  St.  Paul  seems  to 
have  had  in  view  throughout  this  part  of  his  argument. 
yila  fih  ISvvdfAis}  iiMoV  fila  ^f,  ceMvns'  ftia  5^,  rSv 
rdvTiav  ivrpiav  ic.  r.  A.    Epinomis.,  Ed.  Bip.  v.  Ix.  p.  9^ 

1  The  virtue  mingled.\    Virg.  iEn.,  lib.  vi.  724. 

Principio  CGBlum,  Sec. 

s  That  8un.\    Beatrice. 

*  Delusion.]  "  An  error  the  contrary  to  that  of  Nandssui ; 
because  he  mistook  a  shadow  for  a  suhstance :  L  a  substance 
for  a  shadow.*' 
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Sudden,  as  I  perceired  them,  deeming  tl 
Reflected  semblances,  to  see  of  whom 
They  were,  I  tum'd  mme  eyes,  and  nothing  saw ; 
Then  tum'd  them  back,  directed  on  the  light 
Of  my  sweet  guide,  who,  smiling,  shot  forth  beams 
From  her  celestial  eyes.     "  Wonder  not  thou," 
She  cried,  *'  at  this  my  smiling,  when  I  see 
Thy  childish  judgment ;  since  not  yet  on  truth 
It  rests  the  foot,  but,  as  it  still  is  wont. 
Makes  thee  fall  back  in  unsound  vacancy. 
True  substances  are  these,  which  thou  behold'st, 
Hither  through  failure  of  their  vow  exiled. 
But  speak  thou  with  them ;  listen,  and  beUeve, 
That  the  true  light,  which  fills  them  with  desire, 
Permits  not  from  its  beams  their  feet  to  stray.*' 

Straight  to  the  shadow,  which  for  converse  seem'd 
Most  earnest,  I  addressed  me  ;  and  began, 
As  one  by  over-eagerness  perplex'd : 
"  O  spirit,  bom  for  joy !  who  in  the  rays 
Of  life  eternal,  of  that  sweetness  know'st 
The  flavor,  which,  not  tasted,  passes  far 
All  apprehension ;  me  it  well  would  please, 
If  thou  wouldst  tell  me  of  thy  name,  and  this 
Your  station  here."  Whence  she  with  kindness  prompt, 
And  eyes  glistering  with  smiles :  "  Our  charity, 
To  any  wish  by  justice  introduced. 
Bars  not  the  door ;  no  more  than  she  above. 
Who  would  have  all  her  court  be  like  herself. 
I  was  a  virgin  sister  in  th^  earth : 
And  if  thy  mind  observe  me  well,  this  form, 
With  such  addition  graced  of  loveliness. 
Will  not  conceal  me  long ;  but  thou  wilt  know 
Piccarda,'  in  the  tardiest  cohere  thus  placed, 
Here  'mid  these  other  blessed  also  blest. 
Our  hesols,  whose  high  aflections  bum  alone 
With  pleasure  from  the  Holy  Spirit  conceived, 
Admitted  to  his  order,  dwell  in  joy. 
And  this  condition,  which  appears  so  low, 
Is  for  this  cause  assigned  us,  that  our  vows 
Were,  in  some  part,  neglected  and  made  void." 

Whence  I  to  her  replied :  "  Something  divine 
Beams  in  your  countenances  wondrous  fair ; 
From  former  knowledge  quite  transmuting  you. 


:; 


1  Picearda.]  The  sister  of  Corse  Donati,  and  of  ForeSe, 
whom  we  have  seen  in  the  Purgatory,  Canto  xziii.  Petranlh 
has  been  supposed  to  ailude  to  this  lady  in  his  Trimnph  oi 
Chastity,  v.  160,  &c. 
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Tberefon  to  rsooUect  was  I  so  slow. 
But  what  thon  sayst  hath  to  my  memory 
Ghren  now  sach  aid,  that  to  retrace  your  forms 
Is  easier.    Yet  infonn  me,  ye,  who  here 
Are  happy ;  long  ye  for  a  higher  place, 
More  to  behold,  and  more  in  love  to  dwell  ?" 

She  with  those  other  spirits  gently  smiled ; 
Then  answered  with  such  gladness,  that  she  seem*d 
With  love's  first  flame  to  glow :  **  Brother !  our  will 
Is,  in  composure,  settled  by  the  power 
Of  charity,  who  makes  us  will  alone 
What  we  possess,  and  naught  beyond  desire : 
If  we  should  wish  to  be  exalted  more. 
Then  must  our  wishes  jar  with  the  high  will 
Of  him,  who  sets  us  here ;  which  in  these  orbs 
Thou  wilt  confess  not  possible,  if  here 
To  be  in  charity  must  needs  befall. 
And  if  her  nature  well  thou  contem]riate. 
Rather  it  is  inherent  in  this  state 
Of  blessedness,  to  keep  ourselves  within 
The  divine  will,  by  which  our  wills  with  his 
Are  one.    So  that  as  we,  from  step  to  step, 
Are  placed  throughout  this  kingdom,  pleases  all, 
Even  as  our  King,  who  in  us  plants  his  will ; 
And  in  his  will  is  our  tranquillity : 
It  is  the  mighty  ocean,  whither  tends 
Whatever  it  creates  and  nature  makes." 

Then  saw  I  clearly  how  each  spot  in  heaven 
Is  Paradise,  though  with  l^e  gracious  dew 
The  supreme  virtue  shower  not  over  all. 

But  as  it  chances,  if  one  sort  of  food 
Hath  satiated,  and  of  another  still 
The  appetite  remains,  that  this  is  ask'd. 
And  thanks  for  that  retum'd ;  e*en  so  did  I, 
In  word  and  motion,  bent  from  her  to  learn 
What  web  it  was,*  through  which  she  had  not  drawn 
The  shuttle  to  its  point.     She  thus  began : 
"  Exalted  worth  and  perfectness  of  life 
The  Lady'  higher  up  inshrine  in  heaven, 
By  whose  pure  laws  upon  your  nether  earth 


1  Wkat  web  it  wo*.]    "  What  vow  of  religious  life  it  was 
that  she  had  been  hindered  from  completing,  had  been  com 
polled  to  brealc." 

-  *  The  Laig.]  St  Clare,  the  foundress  of  the  order  called 
after  hor.  She  was  bom  of  opulent  and  noble  parents  at 
Assiai,  in  1193,  and  died  in  1253.  See  Biogr.  Univ.,  t  i.  p.  58^ 
8vo.  Paris,  1813. 
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The  robe  and  veil  they  wear ;  to  that  intent, 
That  e'en  till  death  they  may  keep  watch,  or  sleep, 
With  their  great  bridegroom,  who  accepts  each  yoW| 
Which  to  his  gracious  pleasure  love  conforms. 
I  from  the  world,  to  follow  her,  when  young 
Escaped ;  and,  in  her  vesture  mantling  me, 
Made  promise  of  the  way  her  sect  enjoins. 
Thereafter  men,  for  ill  than  good  more  apt, 
Forth  snatch'd  me  from  the  pleasant  debtor's  pale. 
God  knowB^  how,  after  that,  my  life  was  framed. 
This  other  splendid  shape,  which  thou  behold'st 
At  my  right  side,  burning  with  all  the  light 
Of  this  our  orb,  what  of  myself  I  tell 
May  to  herself  apply.     From  her,  like  me 
A  sister,  with  like  violence  were  torn 
The  saintly  folds,  that  shaded  her  fair  brows. 
E'en  when  she  to  the  world  again  was  brought 
In  spite  of  her  own  will  and  better  wont, 
Yet  not  for  that  the  bosom's  inward  veil 
Did  she  renounce.     This  is  the  luminary 
Of  mighty  Constance,^  who  from  that  loud  blast, 

1  Ood  knows.]  Rodolfo  da  Toesignano,  Hist  Seraph.  Relig. 
P.  i.  p.  138,  as  cited  by  Lombardi,  relates  the  following  le- 
gend of  Piccarda : — "  Her  brother  Corso,  inflamed  with  rage 
against  his  virgin  sister,  having  joined  with  him  Farinata, 
an  inftunoos  assassin,  and  twelve  other  abandoned  ruffi  tns, 
entered  the  monastery  by  a  ladder,  and  carried  aw.iy  his 
sister  forcibly  to  his  own  house ;  and  then  tearing  off  her 
religious  habit,  compelled  her  to  go  in  a  secular  garment  to 
her  nuptials.  Before  the  spouse  of  Christ  came  together 
with  her  new  husband,  she  knelt  down  before  a  crucifix  and 
recommended  her  virginity  to  Christ.  Soon  after  her  whole 
body  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  so  as  to  strike  grief  and 
horror  into  the  beholders ;  and  thus  in  a  few  days,  through 
the  divine  disposal,  she  passed  with  a  palm  of  virginity  to 
the  Lord.**  Perhaps,  adds  the  worthy  Franciscan,  our  Poet 
not  being  able  to  certify  himself  entirely  of  this  occurrence, 
has  chosen  to  pass  it  over  discreetly,  by  making  Piccarda 
say- 
God  knows  how,  after  that,  my  life  was  fhuned. 

*  Constance.]  Daughter  of  Rnggieri,  king  of  Sicily,  who 
being  taken  by  force  ont  of  a  monastery  where  she  had  pro- 
fessed, was  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  and  by  him 
was  mother  to  Frederick  II.  She  was  fifty  years  old  or  more 
at  the  time,  and  "*  because  it  was  not  credited  that  she  could 
have  a  child  at  that  age,  she  was  delivered  in  a  pavilion,  and 
It  was.  given  ont  that  any  lady  who  pleased  was  at  liberty 
to  see  her.  Many  came,  and  saw  her;  and  the  8U.«picion 
ceased.**  Ricordano  Malaspina  in  Muratori,  Rer.  It.  Script.^ 
U  viii.  pk  939 ;'  and  O.  VUlam,  in  the  same  words,  Hist.,  lib.  v. 
c.  16. 

The  French  translator  above-mentioned  speaks  of  her  hav- 
hig  poisoned  her  husband.    The  death  of  Henry  VI.  is  re 
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Which  blew  the  second'  over  Snabia's  reahn. 
That  power  inroduced,  which  was  the  third  and  last** 

She  ceased  from  further  talk,  and  then  began 
**  Ave  Maria"  ringing ;  and  with  that  song 
Vanished,  as  heavy  substance  through  deep  wave. 

Mine  eye,  that,  far  as  it  was  capable. 
Pursued  her,  when  in  dimness  she  was  lost, 
Tum'd  to  the  mark  where  greater  want  impelled, 
And  bent  on  Beatrice  all  its  gaze. 
But  she,  as  lightning,  beam'd  upon  my  looks; 
So  that  the  sight  su8tain*d  it  not  at  first 
Whence  I  to  question  her  became  less  prompt 


CANTO    IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

While  they  still  contiBae  In  the  inocm,  Beatrice  removes  eer 
tain  doubts  which  Dante  had  conceived  respecting  the 
place  assigned  to  the  blessed,  and  respecting  the  wiU  ab- 
solnte  or  conditional.  He  inquires  whether  it  is  possible  to 
make  satisfiwtion  for  a  vow  broken. 

Between  two  kinds  of  food,'  both  equally 
Remote  and  tempting,  first  a  man  might  die 
Of  hunger,  ere  he  one  could  freely  choose. 
E'en  so  would  stand  a  Iamb  between  the  maw 
Of  two  fierce  wolves,  in  dread  of  both  alike : 
E'en  so  between  two  deer*  a  dog  would  stand. 
Wherefore,  if  I  was  silent,  fault  nor  praise 
I  to  myself  impute ;  by  equal  doubts 
Held  in  suspense ;  since  of  necessity 

corded  in  the  Chronicon  Sicilic,  by  an  ancmymoos  writer, 
(Maratori,  t.  x.)  but  not  a  word  of  his  having  been  poisoned 
by  Ck)nstance ;  and  Ricordano  Malaspina  even  mentions  her 
decease  as  happening  before  that  of  her  husband,  Henry  V., 
for  so  this  author,  with  some  others,  terms  him. 

1  The  second.]  Henry  VL,  son  of  Frederick  I.,  was  the 
second  emperor  of  the  house  of  Suabia ;  and  his  son  Fred- 
erick n.  •'  the  third  and  last.*' 

>  Between  two  kinds  of  food.]  "  Si  aliqua  dico  sunt  penitus 
spqualia,  non  magis  movetur  homo  ad  unum  qnam  ad  aliud ; 
sicut  famelicus,  si  habet  cibum  cquaiiter  appetibllem  in  di- 
versis  partibus,  et  secundum  aequalem  distannam,  non  magis 
movetur  ad  unum  quam  ad  alterum.**  T^otnas  Jlquinast 
Summ.  Tkeolog., !»« ii<l«  Partis.  Questio.  ziii.  Art  vi. 

*  Between  two  deer.] 

Tigris  ut,  auditis,  diversft  valle  duorum, 
Extimulata  fame,  mugitibus  armentorum, 
Nesclt  vktxb  potins  mat,  et  mere  ardet  utroque. 

Ovidy  Metam.^  lib.  v.  16S. 
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It  happened.     Silent  was  I,  yet  desire 
Was  painted  in  my  looks ;  and  thus  I  ^ake 
My  wish  more  earnestly  than  language  could. 

As  Daniel,^  when  the  haughty  king  he  freed 
From  ire,  that  spurr'd  him  on  to  deeds  unjust 
And  violent ;  so  did  Beatrice  then. 

**  Well  I  discern,"  she  thus  her  words  addressed, 
"  How  thou  art  drawn  by  each  of  these  desires  f 
So  that  thy  anxious  thought  is  in  itself 
Bound  up  and  stifled,  nor  breathes  freely  forth. 
Thou  ai^est :  if  the  good  intent  remain ; 
What  reason  that  another's  yic^ence 
Should  stint  the  measure  of  my  fair  desert  ? 

"  Cause  too  thou  find'st  for  doubt,  in  that  it  seemsj 
That  ^irits  to  the  stars,  as  Plato'  deem'd. 
Return.     These  are  the  questions  which  thy  will 
Urge  equally ;  and  therefore  I,  the  first, 
Of  that^  will  treat  which  hath  the  more  of  gall.* 
Of  seraphim**  he  who  is  most  euskied, 
Moses  and  Samuel,  and  either  John, 
Choose  which  thou  wilt,  nor  even  Mary's  self. 
Have  not  in  any  other  heaven  their  seats, 


1  Danid.]  See  Daniel,  U.  Beatrice  did  for  Dante  what 
Daniel  did  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  freed  the  king  from 
the  uncertainty  respecting  his  dream,  which  had  enraged 
him  against  the  Chaldeans.  Loml)ardi  conjectures  that  "  Fe 
si  Beatrice'*  should  be  read,  instead  of  "Fessi  Beatrice;" 
and  his  conjecture  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  Monte 
Cassino  MS. 

3  By  each  of  these  desires.l  His  desire  to  have  each  of  the 
doubts,  which  Beatrice  mentions,  resolved. 

»  Plato.]  Zvar^aas  St  k,  r.  X.  Plato,  Timeeus,  v.  ix.  p.  326. 
Edit.  Bip.  "  The  Creator,  when  he  had  framed  the  universe, 
distributed  to  the  stars  an  equal  number  of  souls,  appointing 
to  each  soul  its  several  star." 

*  Of  that.]    Plato's  opinion. 

s  fVhich  haUi,  the  more  of  gall.]  Which  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous. 

>  Of  Seraphim.]  "  He  among  the  Serai^m  who  Is  most 
nearly  united  with  God,  Moses,  Samuel,  and  both  the  Johns, 
the  Baptist  and  the  Evangelist,  dwell  not  in  any  other  heaven 
than  do  those  spirits  whom  thou  hast  just  beheld ;  nor  does 
even  the  blessed  Virgin  herself  dwell  in  any  other :  nor  it 
their  existence  either  longer  or  shorter  than  that  of  thes« 
spirits."  She  first  resolves  his  doubt  whether  souls  do  not 
return  to  their  own  stars,  as  he  had  read  in  the  Timseus  of 
Plato.  Angels,  then,  and  beatified  spirits,  she  declares,  dwell 
all  and  eternally  together,  only  partaking  more  or  less  of  the 
divine  glory,  in  the  empyrean  ;  although,  in  condescension  tc 
human  understanding,  they  appear  to  have  dififerent  spheres 
allotted  to  them. 
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Than  have  those  spmta  which  so  Xaie  thou  saw'st ; 

Nor  more  or  fewer  years  exist ;  but  all 

Make  the  first  circle*  beauteous,  diversely 

Partaking  of  sweet  life,  as  more  or  less 

A£9ation  of  eternal  bliss  pervades  them. 

Here  were  they  shown  thee,  not  that  fate  assigns 

This  for  their  sphere,  but  for  a  sign  to  thee 

Of  that  celestial  farthest  from  the  height. 

Thus  needs,  that  ye  may  apprehend,  we  speak : 

Since  from  things  sensible  alone  ye  learn 

That,  which,  digested  rightly,  after  turns 

To  intellectual.     For  no  other  cause 

The  scripture,  condescending  graciously 

To  your  perception,  hands  and  feet'  to  God 

Attributes,  nor  so  means :  and  holy  church 

Doth  represent  with  human  countenance 

Gabriel,  and  MichEel,  and  him  who  made 

Tobias  whole.*    Unlike  what  here  thou  seest. 

The  judgment  of  Timaeus,*  who  afiirms 

Each  soul  restored  to  its  particular  star ; 

Believing  it  to  have  been  taken  thence. 

When  nature  gave  it  to  inform  her  mould : 

Yet  to  appearance  his  intention  is 

Not  what  his  words  declare :  and  so  to  shun 

Derision,  haply  thus  he  hath  disguised 

His  true  opinion.^     If  his  meaning  be, 

»  7%e  first  eirde.]    The  empyrean. 

«  Hands  and  feet.]    Thus  Milton :— 

What  sunnoants  the  reach 

Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so, 

By  likening  spiritual  to  corporeal  forms, 

As  shall  express  them  best.  P.  L.,  b.  v.  575. 

These  passages,  rightly  considered,  may  tend  to  remove  the 
scruples  of  some,  who  are  offended  by  any  attempts  at  repre- 
senting the  Deity  in  pictures. 

' Him  toho  made 

Tobias  whole.] 

Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit,  that  deign'd 

To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  secured 

His  mania^  with  the  seven  times  wedded  maid. 

Jbid.  223. 
*  THmaus.]    In  the  Convito,  p.  92,  our  author  again  refers 
to  the  Timeeus  of  Plato,  on  the  subject  of  the  mundane  sys- 
tem ;   but  it  is  in  order  to  give  the  preference  to  the  opinion 
respecting  it  held  by  Aristotle. 

ft  His  tnu  opinionJ]  In  like  manner,  our  learned  Stilling- 
fleet  has  professed  nimself  "  somewhat  inclinable  to  think 
that  Plato  knew  more  of  the  lapse  of  mankind  than  he  would 
openly  discover,  and  for  that  end  disguised  it  after  his  usual 
manner  in  that  hypothesis  of  pre-existence."  Origines  Sa- 
cra, b.  ill.  c.  iii.  $  15.  ^ 
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That  to  the  influencing  of  these  orbe  revert 
The  honor  and  the  blame  m  human  acts. 
Perchance  he  doth  not  wholly  mias  the  truth. 
Thb  principle,  not  understood  aright, 
Erewhile  perrerted  well  nigh  all  the  worid ; 
So  that  it  fell  to  fabled  names  of  Jove, 
And  Mercury,  and  Mars.     That  other  doubt, 
Which  moves  thee,  is  less  harmful ;  forit  brings 
No  peril  of  removing  thee  from  me. 

"  That,  to  the  eye  of  man,'  6ur  justice  oeeitia 
Unjust,  is  argument  for  faith,  and  not 
For  heretic  declension.     But,  to  the  end 
This  truth'  may  stand  more  clearly  in  your  view, 
I  will  content  thee  even  to  thy  wish. 

"  If  violence  be,  when  that  which  suffers,  naught 
Consents  to  that  which  forceth,  not  for  this 
These  spirits  stood  exculpate.     For  the  will. 
That  wills  not,  still  survives  unquench'd,  and  doth, 
As  nature  doth  in  fire,  though  violence 
Wrest  it  a  thousand  times  ;  for,  if  it  yield 
Or  more  or  less,  so  far  it  follows  force. 
And  thus  did  these,  when  they  had  power  to  seek 
The  hallow'd  place  again.     In  them,  had  will 
Been  perfect,  such  as  once  upon  the  bars 
Held  Laurence'  firm,  or  wrought  in  ScsBvola^ 
To  his  own  hand  remorseless  ;  to  the  path,      [back. 
Whence  they  were  drawn,  their  steps  had  hastened 
When  liberty  retum'd :  but  in  too  few. 
Resolve,  so  steadfast,  dwells.     And  by  these  words 
If  duly  weighed,  that  argument  is  void. 
Which  oft  might  have  perplex'd  thee  still.    But  now 
Another  question  thwarts  thee,  which,  to  solve. 
Might  try  thy  patience  without  better  aid. 
I  have,  no  doubt,  instill'd  into  thy  mind. 
That  blessed  spirit  may  not  lie  ;  since  near 

1  T%atj  to  the  eye  of  man.]  "  That  the  ways  of  divine  jus- 
tice are  often  inscrutable  to  man,  ought  rather  to  be  a  motive 
to  faith  than  an  inducement  to  heresy.'*  Such  appears  to  me 
the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  passage. 

*  T%i«  tnith.]  That  it  is  no  impeachment  of  God's  justice, 
if  merit  be  lessened  through  compulsion  of  others,  without 
any  failure  of  good  intention  on  the  part  of  the  meritorious. 
Afier  all,  Beatrice  ends  by  admitting  that  there  was  a  defect 
in  the  will,  which  hindered  Constance  and  the  others  from 
seizing  the  first  opportunity,  that  offered  itself  to  them,  of  re- 
turning to  the  monastic  life. 

s  Laurence.]  Who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  third  ceatniy. 

*Seavola.]    See  Liv.  Hist,  D.  1,  lib.  ii.  19. 
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The  source  of  primal  truth  it  dwells  for  aye  : 
And  thou  mi^htst  after  of  Piccarda  learn 
That  Constance  held  afl^tion  to  the  veil ; 
So  that  she  seems  to  contradict  me  here. 
Not  seldom,  brother,  it  hath  chanced  for  men 
To  do  what  they  had  gladly  left  undone  ; 
Yet,  to  shun  peril,  they  have  done  amiss  : 
E'en  as  Alcmson,^  at  his  father's'  suit 
Slew  his  own  mother  ;'  so  made  pitiless. 
Not  to  lose  pity.    On  this  point  bethmk  thee. 
That  force  and  will  are  blended  in  such  wise 
As  not  to  make  the  offence  excusable. 
Absolute  will  agrees  not  to  the  wrong ; 
But  inasmuch  as  there  is  fear  of  wo 
From  non-compliance,  it  agrees.    Of  will* 
Thus  absolute,  Piccarda  sjmke,  and  I 
Of  the  other ;  so  that  both  have  truly  said.** 

Such  was  the  flow  of  that  pure  rill,  that  weil'd 
From  forth  the  fountain  of  all  truth  ;  and  such 
The  rest,  that  to  my  wandering  thoughts  I  found. 

"  O  thou,  of  primal  love  the  prime  delight. 
Goddess  V*  I  straight  roplied,  "  whose  lively  words 
Still  shed  new  heat  and  vigor  through  my  soul ; 
Affection  fails  me  to  requite  thy  grace 
With  equal  sum  of  gratitude :  be  his 
To  recompense,  who  sees  and  can  reward  thee. 
Well  I  discern,  that  by  that  truth*  alone 
Enlighten'd,  beyond  which  no  truth  may  roam, 
Our  mind  can  satisfy  her  thirst  to  know : 
Therein  she  resteth,  e'en  as  in  his  lair 
The  wild  beast,  soon  as  she  hath  reach'd  that  bound 
And  she  hath  power  to  reach  it ;  else  desiro 
Were  given  to  no  end.     And  thence  doth  doubt 
Spring,  like  a  shoot,  around  the  stock  of  truth ; 
And  it  is  nature  which,  from  height  to  height. 
On  to  the  summit  prompts  us.     This  invites, 

»  JJlcmaon.]    Ovid,  Met,  lib.  Ix.  f.  10. 

Ultusque  parents  pareatem 

Natos,  erit  facto  pins  et  sceleratus  eodem. 

»  His  fatker^s.]    Amphiar&os. 

*  Hia  otonmother.]    Eriphyle. 

*  Of  toillA  "What  Piccarda  asserts  of  Constance,  that 
she  retained  her  affection  to  the  monastic  life,  is  said  ahso- 
lately  and  without  relation  to  circnmstances ;  and  that, 
which  I  affirm,  is  spoken  of  the  will  conditionally  and  re- 
spectively ;  so  that  oar  apparent  difference  is  withoat  any 
disagreement" 

»  That  truth.]    The  light  of  divine  truth. 


J 
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This  doth  assure  me,  Lady !  reyerently 

To  ask  thee  of  another  truth,  that  yet 

Is  dark  to  me.     I  fain  would  know,  if  man 

By  other  works  well  dcoie  may  so  supply 

The  failure  of  his  vows,  that  in  your  scale 

They  lack  not  wei^t."    I  spake  ;  and  on  mo  straight 

Beatrice  look'd,  with  eyes  that  shot  forth  sparks 

Of  love  celestial,  in  such  copious  stream. 

That,  virtue  sinking  in  me  overpowered, 

I  tum'd ;  and  downward  bent,  confused,  my  ngfat 


CANTO   V. 


ARGUMENT. 

• 

The  question  proposed  in  the  last  Canto  is  answered.  Dante 
ascends  with  Beatrice  to  the  planet  Mercory,  which  is  the 
second  heaven ;  and  here  he  finds  a  maltitade  of  spirits, 
one  of  whom  offisrs  to  satisfy  him  of  any  thing  he  may  de- 
sire to  know  from  them. 

"  If  beyond  earthly  wont,*  the  flame  of  love 
Illume  me,  so  that  I  o'ercome  thy  power 
Of  vision)  marvel  not :  but  learn  the  cause 
In  that  perfection  of  the  sight,  which,  soon 
As  Ipprehending,  hasteneth  on  to  reach 
The  good  it  apprehends.     I  well  discern. 
How  in  thine  intellect  already  shines 
The  light  eternal,  which  to  view  alone 
Ne'er  fails  to  kindle  love  ;  and  if  aught  else 
Your  love  seduces,  'tis  but  that  it  shows 
Some  ill-mark'd  vestige  of  that  primal  beam. 

"  This  would'st  thou  know :  if  failure  of  the  vow 
By  other  service  may  be  so  supplied. 
As  from  self-question  to  assure  the  soul." 

Thus  she  her  words,  not  heedless  of  my  wish. 
Began ;  and  thus,  as  one  who  breaks  not  off 
Discourse,  continued  in  her  saintly  strain. 
"  Supreme  of  gifts,"  which  God,  creating,  gave 


1  If  beyond  earthly  wont,"]  Dante  having  been  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  splendor  of  Beatrice,  as  we  have  seen  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Canto,  she  tells  liini  to  attribute  her  increase  of  bright- 
ness to  the  place  in  wliich  they  were. 

s  Supreme  of  gifts.]  So  in  the  De  Monarchic,  lib.  i.  p.  107 
and  108.  "Si  ergo  judicium  moveat,"  &c.  "If  then  the 
judgment  altogether  move  the  appetite,  and  is  in  no  wise 
prevented  by  it,  it  is  free.  But  if  the  judgment  be  moved  by 
the  appetite  in  any  way  preventing  it,  it  cannot  he  firee :  be- 
cause it  acts  not  of  itself  but  is  led  captive  by  another.   And 
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Of  his  free  bounty,  aiga  most  evident 

Of  goodness,  and  in  his  account  most  prized, 

Was  liberty  of  will ;  the  boon,  wherewith 

All  intellectual  creatures,  and  them  sole, 

He  hath  endowed.     Hence  now  thou  mayst  infer 

Of  what  high  worth  the  vow,  which  so  is  framed, 

That  when  man  offers,  God  well  pleased  accepts : 

For  in  the  compact  between  God  and  him. 

This  treasure,  such  as  I  describe  it  to  thee. 

He  makes  the  victim ;  and  of  his  own  act 

What  compensation  therefore  may  he  find  ? 

If  that,  whereof  thou  hast  oblation  made. 

By  using  well  thou  think'st  to  consecrate, 

Thou  wouldst  of  theft^  do  charitable  deed. 

Thus  I  resolve  thee  of  the  greater  point 

"  But  forasmuch  as  holy  church,  herein 
Dispensing,  seems  to  contradict  the  truth 
I  have  discover'd  to  thee,  yet  behooves 
Thou  rest  a  little  longer  at  the  board, 
Ere  the  crude  aliment  which  thou  hast  ta'en, 
Digested  fitly,  to  nutrition  turn. 
Open  thy  mind  to  what  I  now  unfold ; 
And  give  it  inward  keeping.     Knowledge  comes 
Of  learning  well  retain'd,  unfruitful  else. 

"  This  sacrifice,  in  essence,  of  two  things" 
Consisteth :  one  is  that,  whereof  'tis  made ; 
The  covenant,  the  other.     For  the  last, 
It  ne'er  is  cancelled,  if  not  kept :  and  hence 
I  spake,  erewhile,  so  strictly  of  its  force. 
For  this  it  was  enjoin'd  the  Israelites,' 

hence  it  is  that  brutes  cannot  have  free  judgment,  because 
their  judgments  are  always  prevented  by  appetite.  And 
hence  it  may  also  appear  manifest,  that  intellectual  sub- 
stances,  whose  wills  are  immutable,  and  likewise  sonls  sepa< 
rated  from  the  body,  and  departing  from  it  well  and  holily, 
lose  not  the  liberty  of  choice  on  account  of  the  immutabinty 
of  the  will,  but  retain  it  most  perfectly  and  power  Ailly.  This 
being  discerned,  it  is  again  plain,  that  this  liberty  or  princi- 
ple of  all  our  liberty,  is  the  greatest  good  conferred  on  human 
nature  by  God ;  because  by  this  very  thing  we  are  here  made 
happy,  as  men ;  by  this  we  are  elsewhere  happy,  as  divine 
beings." 

1  Thou  wouldst  of  theft.]  "  Licet  fur  de  furto,*'  &c.  D§ 
Monarchid,  lib.  ii.p.  123.  ''Although  a  thief  should  out  of 
that  which  he  has  stolen  give  help  to  a  poor  man,  yet  is  that 
not  to  be  called  almsgiving." 

2  7\do  things.]  The  one,  the  substance  of  the  vow,  as  of 
a  single  life  for  instance,  or  of  keeping  fast ;  the  other,  the 
compact,  or  form  of  it. 

*  It  wu  enjoin' d  the  Israelites.]    See  Lev.  c.  xiL  and  xzvii 
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Though  leave  were  given  them,  as  thou  know'st,  to 

The  <^ring,  still  to  ofl^r.  The  other  part,     [change 

The  matter  and  the  substance  of  the  vow, 

May  well  be  suchf  as  that,  without  ofience. 

It  may  for  other  substance  be  exchanged. 

But,  at  his  own  discretion,  none  may  shift 

The  burden  on  his  shouldenr;  unreleased 

By  either  key,*  the  yellow  and  the  white. 

Nor  deem  of  any  change,  as  less  than  vain. 

If  the  last  bond^  be  not  within  the  new 

Included,  as  the  quatre  in  the  six. 

No  satisfaction  therefore  can  be  paid 

For  what  so  precious  in  the  balance  weighs, 

That  all  in  counterpoise  must  kick  the  beam. 

Take  then  no  vow  at  random :  ta'en,  with  faith 

Preserve  it ;  yet  not  bent,  as  Jephthah  once, 

Blindly  to  execute  a  rash  resolve, 

Whom  better  it  had  suited  to  exclahn, 

*  1  have  done  ill,*  than  to  redeem  his  pledge 

By  domg  worse :  or,  not  unlike  to  hun 

In  folly,  that  great  leader  of  the  Greeks  ; 

Whence,  on  the  altar,  Iphigenia  moum'd 

Her  virgin  beauty,  and  hath  since  made  mourn 

Both  wise  and  simple,  even  all,  who  hear 

Of  so  fell  sacrifice.     Be  ye  more  staid, 

O  Christians !  not,  like  feather,  by  each  wind 

Removeable ;  nor  think  to  cleanse  yourselves 

In  every  water.     Either  testament. 

The  old  and  new,  is  yours :  and  for  your  guide, 

The  shepherd  of  the  church.     Let  this  suffice 

To  save  you.    When  by  evil  lust  enticed. 

Remember  ye  be  men,  not  senseless  beasts ; 

Nor  let  the  Jew,  who  dwelleth  in  your  streets, 

Hold  you  in  mockery.     Be  not,  as  the  lamb, 

That,  fickle  wanton,  leaves  its  mother's  milk. 

To  dally  with  itself  in  idle  play." 

Such  were  the  words  that  Beatrice  spake : 
These  ended,  to  that  region,*  where  the  world 

1  Either  kqf.]    Poi^tory,  Canto  ix.  106. 

^  ^the  last  bond.]  If  the  thing  sabstltuted  be  not  &r  more 
precious  than  that  which  is  released. 

s  That  re/rion.]  As  some  explain  it,  the  east:  according 
to  others,  the  equinoctial  line.  Lombard!  supposes  it  to 
mean  that  she  looked  upwards.  Monti,  in  his  Proposta, 
(vol.  3,  p*o  2,  p.  Ixxix.  Milan,  18260  has  adduced  a  passage 
from  our  author's  Convito,  which  fixes  the  sense.  Dico  an- 
CfNra,  ehe  quanto  il  Cielo  ^  piu  presso  al  cerchio  equatore, 
tanto  d  piu  mobile  per  comparazione  alii  suoi ;  perocch^  ha 
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If  liveliest,  foil  of  fond  desire  she  tiim'd. 

Though  mainly  prompt  new  question  to  propose, 
Her  silence  and  changed  look  did  keep  me  dumb 
And  as  the  arrow,  ere  the  cord  is  still, 
Leapeth  unto  its  mark ;  so  on  we  sped 
Into  the  second  realm.     There  I  beheld 
The  dame,  so  joyous,  e^ler,  that  the  orb 
Grew  brigbtei^  at  her  smiles ;  and,  if  the  star 
Were  moved  to  ^adness,  what  then  was  my  cheer, 
Whom  naturo  hath  made  apt  for  every  change ! 

As  in  a  quiet  and  clear  lake  the  fish. 
If  aught  approach  them  from  without,  do  draw 
Towards  it,  deeming  it  their  food  ;  so  drew 
Full  more  than  thousand  splendors  towards  us ; 
And  in  each  one  was  heard:  "  Lo !  one  arrived 
To  multiply  our  loves  V*  and  as  each  came, 
The  shadow,  streaming  forth  effulgence  new, 
Witness'd  augmented  joy.     Here,  Reader !  think. 
If  thou  didst  miss  the  sequel  of  my  tale, 
To  know  the  rest  how  sorely  thou  wouldst  crave 
And  thou  shalt  see  what  vehement  desire 
Possess'd  me,  soon  as  these  had  met  my  view. 
To  know  their  state.     "  O  bom  in  happy  hour ! 
Thou,  to  whom  grace  vouchsafes,  or  ere  thy  close 
Of  fleshly  warfare,  to  behold  the  thrones 
Of  that  eternal  triumph  ;  know,  to  us 
The  light  communicated,  which  through  heaven 
Expatiates  without  bound.     Therefore,  if  aught 
Thou  of  our  beams  wouldst  borrow  for  thine  aid, 
Spare  not ;  and,  of  our  radiance,  take  thy  fill." 

Thus  of  those  piteous  spirits  one  bespake  me  ; 
And  Beatrice  next :  **  Say  on ;  and  trust 
As  unto  gods." — "  How  in  the  light  supreme 
Thou  harbor'st,  and  from  thence  the  virtue  bring'st, 
That,  sparkling  in  thine  eyes,  denotes  thy  joy, 
I  mark :  but,  who  thou  art,  am  stiU  to  seek ; 
Or  wherefore,  worthy  spirit !  for  thy  lot 
This  sphere^  assign'd,  that  oft  from  mortal  ken 
Is  veil'd  by  other's  beams."     I  said  ;  and  tum'd 
Toward  the  lustre,  that  with  greeting  kind 
ErewhiiO  had  hail'd  me.     Forthwith,  brighter  far 
Than  erst,  it  wax'd :  and,  as  himself  the  sun 


piu  moYimento,  e  piu  attualiti,  e  piu  vita,  e  piu  forma,  e  i^A 
tocca  di  quello,  che  6  sopra  se,  e  per  consegnente  piu  virtao* 
80.  p.  48. 

•  1  Thfa  sphere.]    The  planet  Mercnry,  which,  being  nearest 
to  the  snn,  is  oflienest  hidden  by  that  luminary. 
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Hides  through  excess  of  light,  when  his  wann  gaze' 
Hath  on  the  mantle  of  thick  vapors  preyM ; 
Within  its  proper  ray  the  saintly  shape 
Was,  through  increase  of  gladness,  thus  conoeal'd  ; 
And,  shrouded  m  in  splendor,  answer'd  me. 
E'en  as  the  tenot  <tf  my  song  declares. 


CANTO   VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  spirit,  who  had  offered  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  Dante, 
declares  himself  to  be  the  Emperor  Justinian ;  and  aftev 
speaking  of  hts  own  actions,  recounts  the  victories,  be- 
fote  him,  obtained  under  the  Roman  E^Ie.  He  then 
informs  our  Poet  that  the  soul  of  Romeo  the  pilgrim  is  in 
the  same  star. 

"  After  that  Constantino  the  eagle  tum'd' 
Against  the  motions  of  the  heaven,  that  roU'd 
Consenting  with  its  course,  when  he  of  yore, 
Lavinia's  spouse,  was  leader  of  the  flight ; 
A  hundred  years  twice  told  and  more,  his  seat 
At  Europe's  extreme  point,*  the  bird  of  Jove 
Held,  near  the  mountains,  whence  he  issued  first ; 
There  under  shadow  of  his  sacred  plumes 
Swaying  the  world,  till  through  successive  hands 
To  mine  he  came  devolved.    CsBsar  I  was ; 
And  am  Justinian  ;  destined  by  the  will 
Of  that  prime  love,  whose  influence  I  feel. 
From  vain  excess  to  clear  the  iucumber'd  laws.* 

1  fVhen  his  varm  ^azc]  When  the  sun  has  dried  up  the 
vapors  that  shaded  his  brightness. 

9  ^fter  that  Constantine  the  eagle  tunCd.'\  Constantine,  in 
transferring  the  seat  of  empire  firom  Rome  to  Byzantium, 
carried  the  eagle,  the  Imperial  ensign,  from  the  west  to  the 
east.  JBneas,  on  the  contrary,  had,  with  better  augury, 
moved  along  with  the  san*s  course,  when  he  passed  from 
Troy  to  Italy. 

*  A  hundred  years  twice  told  and  more.]  The  Emperor  Con- 
stantine entered  Byzantium,  in  324 ;  and  Justinian  began  his 
reign  in  527. 

*  At  Europe^a  extreme  point.]  Constantinople  being  situ- 
ated at  the  extreme  of  Europe,  and  on  the  borders  of  Asia, 
near  those  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  from 
whence  the  first  founders  of  Rome  had  emigrated. 

*  To  dear  the  incumber*d  laws.]  The  code  of  laws  was 
abridged  and  reformed  by  Justinian. 

Ginstiniano  son  io,  disse  il  primajo, 
Che  U  troppo  e  '1  van  secai  for  delle  leggi, 
Ora  soggette  ail*  arme  e  al  denajo. 

Frezti,  11  Q^adrir.y  lib.  iv.  cap.  13 
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Or  en)  that  work  engaged  me,  I  di4  hold 
In  Christ  one  natnre  only  ;^  with  such  faith 
Contented.     But  the  blessed  Agapete,' 
Who  was  chief  shepheed)  he  with  warning  voice 
To  the  true  faith  recalled  me.     I  belieyed 
His  words:  and  what  he  tanght,  now  plainly  see, 
^       As  thou  in  every  contracHetion  seest 

Tho  frne  and  lalse  opposed.     Soon  as  my  feet 
Were  to  the  church  reclaimed,  to  my  great  task, 
^  By  inspiration  of  God^s  grace  impelled, 

I  gave  me  wholly  ;  and  consign'd  mine  arms 
To  Belisarius,  with  whom  heaven*b  right  hsind 
Was  link'd  in  such  conjointment,  'twas  a  sign 
That  I  should  rest     To  thy  first  question  thus 
I  shape  mine  answer,  which  were  ended  here. 
But  that  its  tendency  doth  prompt  perforce 
To  some  addition ;  that  thou  well  mayst  mark, 
What  reason  on  each  side  they  have  to  plead. 
By  whom  that  holiest  banner  is  withstood. 
Both  who  pretend  its  powei'  and  who  oppose.^ 

"  Beginning  from  that  hour,  when  PaUas  died^ 
To  give  it  rule,  behold  the  valorous  deeds 
Have  made  it  worthy  reverence.     Not  unknown* 
To  thee,  how  for.  three  hundred  years  and  more 
It  dwelt  in  Alba,  up  to  those  fell  lists 


>  In  Christ  one  nature  only."]  Justinian  is  said  to  have  been 
a  follower  of  the  heretical  opinions  held  by  Entyches,  "  who 
taught  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  nature,  viz.  that  of 
the  Uicamate  word.'*  Madaine's  Jiioskeim.,  torn.  ii.  cent  v. 
p.  ii.  cap.  V.  %  13. 

3  Jigapete."]  "  Agapetus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  Scheda 
Regia,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Justiniaii,  procured  him  a 
place  among  the  wisest  and  most  judicious  writers  of  this 
century."  Ibid.,  cent.  vi.  p.  ii.  cap.  ii.  $  8.  Compare  Fteio 
degli  Uberti,  Dlttamondo,  1.  ii.  cap.  xvi. 

*  Wiko  pretend  its  power.]    The  Ghibellines 

*  And  who  oppose.]    The  Gnelphs. 

»  Pallas  died.]    See  Virgil,  iEn.,  lib.  x. 

*  JVot  unknown.]  In  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  De 
Monarchic,  where  Dante  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Roman 
people  had  a  right  to  govern  the  world,  he  refers  to  their 
conquests  and  successes  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  in  this 
passage.  "The  Roman,"  he  affirms,  "might  truly  say,  as 
the  Apostl'e  did  to  Timothy,  There  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness ;  laid  up,  that  is,  in  the  eternal  providence 
of  God."  p.  131.  And  again :  "  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  by 
dud  (per  duellum)  the  Roman  people  acquired  the  Empire ; 
theremre  they  acquired  it  tgr  right,  to  prove  which  is  the  main 
purpose  of  the  present  book.*'  p.  132. 
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Where,  for  its  sake,  were  met  the  rival  three  ;^ 
Nor  aught  unknowii  to  thee,  which  it  achieved 
Down*  from  the  Sabines'  wrong  to  Lucrece'  wo ; 
With  its  seven  kings  conquering  the  nations  round ; 
Nor  all  it  wrought*  by  Roman  worthies  borne 
*Gainst  Brennus  and  the  £j;^irot  prince,'  and  hosts 
Of  single  chiefis,  or  states  in  league  combined 
Of  social  warfare :  hence,  Torquatus  stem, 
▲nd  Quintius^  named  of  his  neglected  locks, 
The  Decii,  and  the  Fabii  hence  acquired 
Their  fame,  which  I  with  duteous  zeal  embalm.* 
By  it  the  pride  of  Arab  hordes*  was  queird. 
When  they,  led  on  by  Hannibal,  o'erpass'd 
The  Alpine  rocks,  whence  glide  thy  currents,  Po ! 
Beneath  its  guidance,  in  their  prime  of  days 
Sciplo  and  Pompey  triumph'd ;  and  that  hili,^ 
Under  whose  summit^  thou  didst  see  the  light, 
Rued  its  stem  bearing.    After,  near  the  hour,* 

1  THe  rival  tkree.\    The  Horatii  and  CnriaUi. 

s  Down.}    **  From  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  to  the  vio* 
lation  of  Lncretia." 

*  nu  Epirot  prinee,]    King  Psrrrhnf. 

*  Qntfittiw.]    Qnintios  Cincinnatns. 


E  Cinelhnato  dall'  inculta  chioma. 


Petrarea. 


Compare  De  Monarchic,  lib.  ii.  p.  121,  Ace.  **  Itaqne,  inqnit, 
et  majores  nostri/'  &c. 

ft  Embalm.}  The  word  in  the  original  is  "  mirro,*'  which 
some  thinlc  is  pat  for  "  miro,'*  "  I  behold  or  regard  ;**  and  oth- 
ers onderstand,  as  I  have  rendered  it 

*  Ar<Uf  hordes. \  The  Arabians  seem  to  be  pnt  for  the  bar- 
barians in  general.  Lombardi's  comment  is,  that  as  the 
Arabs  are  an  Asiatic  people,  and  it  is  not  rectwded  that  Hain- 
nibal  had  any  other  troops  except  his  own  conntrymen  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  Africans,  we  must  understand  that 
Dante  denominates  that  people,  Arabs,  on  account  of  their 
origin.  "  Ab  IfHco  Arable  felicis  rege,  qui  omnium  primus 
hanc  terram  (Afiricam)  incoloisse  fertur,"  &c.  Leo  JlfricatiMM. 
Africm  Description  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

7  That  hill.  J  The  city  of  Fesule,  which  was  sacked  by  the 
Romans  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline. 

s  Under  whose  summit.]  **  At  the  foot  of  which  is  sitnated 
Florence,  thy  birthplace.'* 

•  ^ear  the  hour.]  Near  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth. 
'*The  immeasurable  goodness  of  the  Deity  being  willing 
again  to  conform  to  itself  the  human  creature,  which  by 
transgression  of  the  first  man  had  from  God  departed,  and 
fallen  from  his  likeness,  it  was  determined  in  that  most  high 
and  closest  consistory  of  the  Godhead,  the  Trinity,  that  the 
Son  of  God  should  descend  upon  earth  to  make  this  agree- 
ment. And  because  it  was  behoreful,  that  at  his  coming, 
Che  worid,  not  only  the  heaven  -tut  the  earth,  should  be  in 
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When  hearen  was  minded  that  o'er  all  the  worid 

His  own  deep  cahn  should  brood,  to  Cesar's  hand 

Did  Rome  consign  it ;  and  what  then  it  wrought* 

From  Var  onto  the  Rhine,  saw  Isere's  flood, 

Saw  Loire  and  Seine,  and  every  vale,  that  fills 

The  torrent  Rhone.     What  after  that  it  wrought. 

When  ^m  Ravenna  it  came  forth,  and  leap'd 

The  Rubicon,  was  of  so  bold  a  flight. 

That  tongue  nor  pen  may  follow  it    Towards  Spaia 

It  wheeled  its  bands,  then  toward  Djrrrachium  smote, 

And  on  Pharsalia,  with  so  fierce  a  plunge, 

E'en  the  warm  Nile  was  conscious  to  the  pang ; 

Its  native  shores  Antandros,  and  the  streams 

Of  Simois  revisited,  and  there 

Where  Hector  lies  ;  then  ill  for  Ptolemy 

His  pennons  shook  again ;  lightning  thence  fell 

On  Juba ;  and  the  next,  upon  your  west. 

At  sound  of  the  Pompeian  trump,  retum'd. 

"  What  following,  and  in  its  next  bearer's  gripe,^ 
It  wrought,  is  now  by  Cassius  and  Brutus 
Bark'd  of*  in  hell ;  and  by  Perugia's  sons. 
And  Modena's,  was  moum'd.    Hence  weepeth  still 
Sad  Cleopatra,  who,  pursued  by  it, 
Took  from  the  adder  black  and  sudden  death. 
With  him  it  ran  e'en  to  the  Red  Sea  coast ; 
With  ham  composed  the  world  to  such  a  peace. 
That  of  his  temple  Janus  barr'd  the  door. 

**  But  all  the  mighty  standard  yet  had  wrought. 
And  was  appointed  to  perform  thereafter. 
Throughout  the  mortal  kingdom  which  it  sway'd, 
Falls  in  appearance  dwindled  and  obscured. 
If  one  with  steady  eye  and  perfect  thought 
On  the  third  Ceesar^  look ;  for  to  his  hands, 

the  best  possible  disposition ;  and  the  best  disposition  of  the 
earth  is,  when  it  is  a  monarchy,  that  is,  ali  under  one  prince, 
as  hath  been  said  above ;  therefore  through  the  divine  fore- 
cast was  ordained  that  people  and  that  city  for  the  accom- 
plishment,  namely,  the  glorious  Rome.**  Convito,  p.  138. 
The  same  ai^ument  is  repeated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
book  of  our  author's  treatise  "  De  MonarchiS,.*' 

1  ff%at  then  it  torought.]  In  the  following  fifteen  lines  the 
Poet  has  comprised  the  exploits  of  Julius  Cesar,  for  which, 
and  for  the  allusions  in  the  greater  part  of  this  speech  of  Jus- 
tinian's, I  must  refer  my  reMier  to  the  history  of  Rome. 

8  Tn  its  next  bearer's  gripe.]    With  Augustus  Cssar. 

s  Barked  of.]         roiadd*  {rXairra.     Sophocles.  lUeetra.  S99. 

4  The  third  Casar.]  The  eagle  in  the  hand  of  Tiberius,  the 
third  of  the  Caesars,  outdid  all  its  achievements,  both  past 
and  fixture,  by  becoming  the  Instrument  of  that  mighty  and 
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The  ]xv'mg  Justice,  in  whose  breath  I  mote, 
Committed  glory,  e'en  into  his  hands, 
To  execute  the  vengeance  of  its  wrs^h. 

*<  Hear  now,  and  wonder  at,  what  next  I  tell. 
After  with  Titus  it  was  sent  to  wreak 
Vengeance  for  vengeance^  of  the  ancient  sin. 
And,  when  the  Lombeuxl  tooth,  with  fang  impure, 
Did  gore  the  bosom  of  the  holy  church, 
Under  its  wings,  yictorious,  Charlemain^ 
Sped  to  her  rescue.    Judge  then  for  thyself 
Of  those,  whom  I  erewhile  aecceed  to  thee. 
What  they  are,  and  how  grievous  their  offending. 
Who  are  the  cause  of  all  your  ills.     The  one' 
Against  the  universal  ensign  rears 
The  yellow  lilies  ;*  and  with  peulial  aim. 
That,  to  himself,  the  other^  arrogates : 
So  that  'tis  hard  to  see  who  most  offends. 
Be  yours,  ye  Ghibellines,*  to  veil  your  hearts 

™  ■    ■  "  '-'     ■'      ' --- i^—         .-.II  .  I.  I  B^— ^B^^^^^^ 

mysterious  act  of  satisfaction  made  to  the  divine  justice  in  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  This  is  Lombardi's  explanation ;  and 
he  deserves  much  credit  for  being  right,  where  all  the  othei 
commentators,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  wrong,  dee  note  to 
Purg.,  Canto  xxxii.  50. 

>  Vengeance  far  vengeance.']  This  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained by  the  Poet  himself.    See  next  Canto,  v.  47,  and  note. 

*  Charlemain.']  Dante  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  reign 
of  Justinian  was  long  prior  to  that  of  Charlemaln;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  fonner  emperor  is  represented,  both  in  this  in- 
stance and  in  what  follows,  as  conscious  of  the  events  that 
had  taken  place  after  his  own  time. 

s  The  one.]    The  Guelph  party. 

4  The  yellow  lilies.]    The  French  ensign. 

B  The  other.]    The  Ghibelline  party. 

•  Ye  Ohibellines.]  **  Authors  differ  much  as  to  the  begin- 
ning of  these  factions,  and  the  origin  of  the  names  by  which 
they  were  distinguished.  Some  say  that  they  l)egan  in  Italy 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  in  his  well- 
known  disputes  with  Pope  Alexander  III.  about  the  year 
1160.  Others  make  them  more  ancient,  dating  them  from 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  who  died  in  1135.  But 
the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  they  arose  in  the  contests 
between  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  and  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  and 
that  this  Elmperor,  wishing  to  ascertain  who  were  his  own 
adherents,  and  who  those  of  the  Pope,  caused  the  former  to 
be  marked  by  the  appellation  of  Ghibellines,  and  the  latter  by 
that  of  Gnelphs.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  fac- 
tions were  at  this  time  either  renewed,  or  dlfiiised  more  wide- 
ly, and  that  their  origin  was  of  an  earlier  date,  since  it  is 
certain  that  G.  Villani,  b.  v.  c.  37,  Ricordano  Malaspina,  c.  civ., 
and  Pletro  Buoninsegni.  b.  i.  of  their  histories  of  Florence, 
are  agreed,  that  even  from  1315,  that  is,  long  before  Frederick 
had  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  and  Gregory  to  the  Pontificate, 
by  the  death  of  Buondelmone  Buondelraonti,  one  (tf  the  chief 
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Beneath  another  standard :  ill  is  this 

FolloVd  of  him,  who  seven  it  and  justice : 

And  let  not  with  his  Guelphs  the    new-crown*d 

Assail  it ;  bat  those  talons  hold  in  dread,      [Charles* 

Which  from  a  lion  of  more  lofty  port 

Have  rent  the  casing.     Many  a  time  ere  now 

The  sons  have  for  the  sire's  transgression  wail'd : 

Nor  let  him  trust  the  fond  belief,  that  heaven 

Will  truck  its  armor  for  his  lilied  shield. 

**  This  little  star  is  fumishM  with  good  spirits, 
Whose  mortal  lives  were  busied  to  that  end. 
That  honor  and  renown  might  wait  on  them : 
And,  when  desires*  thus  err  in  their  intention. 
True  love  must  needs  ascend  with  slacker  beam. 
But  it  is  part  of  our  delight,  to  measure 

gentiemen  in  Florence,  (see  Par.,  Canto  zvi.  v.  199,)  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Gueifi  and  Ghibetlini  were  introduced  into  that 
city."  A.  G.  Artegiani,  Annotations  on  the  Q,aadriregio, 
p.  180.  "  The  same  variety  of  opinion  prevails  with  regttrd 
to  the  origin  of  the  names.  Some  dednce  them  from  two 
brothers,  who  were  Germans,  the  une  called  Giielph  and  the 
other  Gibei,  who  tminc  the  partisans  of  two  powernil  families 
In  Pistoia,  the  PanciaUchi,  and  the  Canceliieri,  then  at  enmity 
with  each  other,  were  the  first  occasion  of  these  titles  hav- 
ing been  given  to  the  discordant  factions.  Others,  with  more 
nrobability,  derive  them  from  Gnelph  or  Gnelfone,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  Gibello.  a  castle  where  his  antagonist,  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  the  Third,  was  bom ;  in  consequence  of  a  battle 
between  Guelph  and  Henry  the  son  of  Conrad,  which  was 
fought  (according  to  Mini,  in  his  Defence  of  Flmence,  p.  48) 
A.  D.  1138.  Others  assign  to  them  an  origin  yet  more  an- 
cient ;  asserting,  that  at  the  election  of  Frederick  I.  to  the 
Empire,  the  Electors  concurred  in  choosing  him,  in  order  to 
exUnguish  the  inveterate  discords  l)etween  the  Guelphs  and 
Gliibellines,  that  prince  being  descended  by  the  patornal  line 
from  the  Gliibellines,  and  by  the  maternal  from  the  Guelphs. 
Bartolo,  however,  in  his  tractate  de  Guelphis  et  Gibellinis, 
gives  an  intrinsic  meaning  to  these  names  from  certain  pas- 
sages in  Scripture.  '  Sicut  Gibellus  interpretatur  locus  forti- 
tudinis,  ita  Gibellini  appellantur  confidentes  in  fortitudine 
militum  et  armorum,  et  sicut  Guelpha  interpretatur  os  loquens, 
ita  Guelphi  interpretantur  confidentes  in  orationibus  et  in 
divinis.*  What  value  is  to  be  put  on  this  interpretation, 
which  well  accords  with  the  genius  of  those  times  when  it 
was  perhaps  esteemed  a  marvellous  mystery,  we  leave  it  to 
others  to  decide."    Ibid. 

1  Otarles.]  The  Commentators  explain  this  to  mean 
Charles  II.  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Is  it  not  more  likely 
to  allude  to  Charles  of  Valois,  son  of  Philip  III.  of  France, 
who  was  sent  for,  about  this  time,  into  Italy  by  Pope  Boni- 
face, with  the  promise  of  being  made  emperor  1  See  G.  VU- 
lani,  lib.  viii.  cap.  42. 

*  iVhen  desires.]  When  honor  and  fame  are  the  chief  mo- 
tives  to  action,  that  l«ve,  which  has  heaven  for  its  object, 
most  necessarily  become  len  fervent 
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Our  wages  with  the  merit ;  and  admire    * 
The  close  proportion.    Hence  doth  heavelhly  jnstlbe 
Temper  so  evenly  afiection  in  us, 
It  ne'er  can  warp  to  any  wrongfulness. 
Of  diverse  voices  is  sweet  music  made : 
So  in  our  life  the  difierent  degrees 
Render  sweet  harmony  among  these  wheels. 
"Within  the  pearl,  that  now  encloseth  us, 
Shines  Romeo's  light/  whose  goodly  deed  and  fair 
Met  ill  acceptance.     But  the  Proven9als, 
That  were  his  foes,  have  little  cause  for  mirth. 
Ill  shapes  that  man  his  course,  who  makes  his  wrong 
Of  other's  worth.     Four  daughten^  were  there  bom 
To  Raymond  Berenger  ;•  and  every  one 


>  Romeo's  lig^t.]  The  story  of  Romeo  is  involved  in  some 
uncertainty.  The  name  of  Romeo  signified,  as  ^e  liave  seen 
in  the  note  Purg.,  Canto  zxxiii.  v.  78,  one  who  went  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome.  The  French  writers  assert  the  continu- 
ance of  his  ministerial  ofiice  even  after  the  decease  of  his 
sovereign,  Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence :  and  they 
rest  this  assertion  chiefly  on  the  fact  of  a  certain  Romieu  de 
Villeneuve,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  that  prince,  hav- 
ing left  large  possessions  behind  him,  as  appears  by  his  will 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  bishopric  of  Venice.  That 
they  are  right  as  to  the  name  at  least,  would  appear  fiK)m 
the  following  mai^nal  note  on  the  Monte  Ceissino  MS.  Ro- 
meo de  Villanova  districtus  clvitatis  Ventis  de  Pn>vincla 
oiim  administratoris  Raymundi  Belingerj  Comitis  de  Provin- 
cia — ^ivit  peregrinando  contemplatione  ad  Deum.  Yet  it  is 
improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Italians,  who  lived 
so  near  the  time,  should  be  misinformed  in  an  occurrence  of 
such  notoriety.  According  to  them,  after  he  had  long  been 
a  faithful  steward  to  Raymond,  when  an  account  was  re- 
quired from  him  of  the  revenues  which  he  had  carefhily  hus- 
banded, and  bis  master  as  lavishly  disbursed, ''  he  demanded 
the  little  mule,  the  staff,  and  the  scrip,  with  which  he  had 
first  entered  into  the  count's  service,  a  stranger  pilgrim  from 
the  shrine  of  St.  James,  in  Galicia,  and  parted  as  he  came ; 
nor  was  it  ever  Icnown  whence  he  was,  or  whither  he  went.'* 
O.  Villani,  lib.  vi.  c.  92.  The  same  incidents  are  told  of  him 
at  the  conclusion  of  cap.  xxvlii.  lib.  ii.  of  Fazio  degli  (Jberti's 
Dittamondo. 

a  Ibur  daughters.]  Of  the  four  daughters  of  Raymond 
Berenger,  Mai^ret,  the  eldest,  was  married  to  Louis  IX.  of 
France ;  Eleanor,  the  next,  to  Henry  III.  of  England ;  San- 
cha,  the  third,  to  Richard,  Henry's  brother,  and  King  of  the 
Romans ;  and  the  youngest,  Beatrix,  to  Charles  I.,  King  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  brother  to  Louis. 

>  Raymond  Berenger.]  This  prince,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Barcelona,  who  was  Count  of  Provence,  died  in  1245.  He 
is  in  the  list  of  Provencal  poets.  See  Millet,  Hist.  Litt.  des 
Troubadours,  tom.  11.  p.  212.  But  M.  Raynouard  could  find 
no  manuscript  of  his  works.  See  Choix  des  Poesies  des 
Troubadours,  tom.  v.  p.  vii. 
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Bi'oama  % qiMn:  and  this  for  him  did  Romeo, 
Tliifmgh  <^jneaii  state  and  from  a  foreign  land. 
Yet  envious  tongues  incited  him  to  ask 
A  reckoning  of  that  just  one,  who  retum'd 
Twelve  £rid  to  him  for  ten.    Aged  and  poor 
He  parted  thence :  and  if  the  world  did  know 
The  heart  he  had,  begging  his  life  by  morsels, 
'Twooid  deem  the  praise  it  yields  him,  scantly  dealt," 


CANTO    VII. 


ARGUMENT. 

In  conseqneiice  of  what  had  been  said  by  Jnstinian,  who  to- 

J  ether  with  the  other  spirits  have  now  disappeared,  some 
onbts  arise  in  the  mind  of  Dante  respecting  the  hnman 
redemptioa.  These  difllculties  are  fttlly  expltuned  by  Bea- 
trice. 

"  HosANNA^  Sanctus  Deus  Sabaoth 
Superillustrans  claritate  tuft. 
Felices  ignes  horum  malahoth." 
Thus  chantmg  saw  I  turn  that  substance  bright,* 
With  fourfold  lustre  to  its  orb  again, 
Revolving ;  and  the  rest,  unto  &eit  dance. 
With  it,  moved  also ;  and,  like  swiftest  sparks. 
In  sudden  distance  from  my  sight  were  veil'd.     [me, 

Me  doubt  possess'd ;  and  "  Speak,"  it  whisper'd 
"  Speak,  speak  unto  thy  lady ;  that  she  quench 
Thy  thirst  with  drops  of  sweetness.*'    Yet  blank  awe, 
Which  lords  it  o'er  me,  even  at  the  sound 
Of  Beatrice's  name,  did  bow  me  down 
As  one  in  slumber  held.     Not  long  that  mood 
Beatrice  suffer'd :  she,  with  such  a  smile. 
As  might  have  made  one  blest  amid  the  flames,* 
Beaming  upon  me,  thus  her  words  began : 
"  Thou  in  thy  thought  art  pondering  (as  I  deem. 
And  what  I  deem  is  truth)  how  just  revenge 
Could  be  with  justice  punish'd :  from  which  doubt 
I  soon  will  free  thee ;  so  thou  mark  my  words ; 
For  they  of  weighty  matter  shall  possess  thee. 

«/  •^''*"«»«-]  "  Hosanna  holy  God  of  Sabdoth,  abundantly 
illumining  with  thy  brightness  the  blessed  fires  of  these 
kingdoms." 

«  T%at  substance  In-y^ht.]    Justinian. 

«  j?«  mtg-ht  have  made  one  blest  amid  the  Jlanus.]    So  Giosto 
de*  Conti.  Bella  Mano.    "  aual  salamandra." 

Che  puommi  nelle  fiamme  far  beato. 
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Through  suffering  Yiot  a  curb  upon  th^  power 

That  wiird  in  him,  to  his  own  profiting, 

That  man,  who  was  unborn,'  condemn'd  himself; 

And,  in  himself,  all,  who  since  him  hare  lived, 

His  oflipriug :  whence,  below,  the  human  kind 

Lay  sick  in  grievous  error  many  an  age ; 

Until  it  pleased  the  Word  of  God  to  come 

Among  them  down,  to  his  own  person  joming 

The  nature  from  its  Maker  far  estranged, 

By  the  mere  act  of  his  eternal  love. 

Contemplate  here  the  wonder  I  imfold. 

The  nature  with  its  Maker  thus  conjoin'd, 

Created  first  was  blameless,  pure,  and  good ; 

But,  through  itself  alone,  was  driven  forth 

From  Paradise,  because  it  had  eschew'd 

The  way  of  truth  and  life,  to  evil  tum*d. 

Ne'er  then  was  penalty  so  just  as  that 

Inflicted  by  the  cross,  if  thou  regard 

The  nature  in  assumption  doom  d ;  ne*er  wrong 

So  great,  in  reference  to  him,  who  took 

Such  nature  on  him,  and  endured  the  doom. 

So  different  efiects'  flow'd  from  one  act : 

For  by  one  death  God  and  the  Jews  were  pleased ; 

And  heaven  was  open'd,  though  the  earth  did  quak«. 

Count  it  not  hard  henceforth,  when  thou  dost  hear 

That  a  just  vengeance*  was,  by  righteous  court, 

Justly  revenged.     But  yet  I  see  thy  mind. 

By  thought  on  thought  arising,  sore  perplex'd ; 

Aiid,  with  how  vehement  desire,  it  asks 

Solution  of  the  maze.     What  I  have  heard. 

Is  plain,  thou  sayst :  but  wherefore  God  this  way 

For  our  redemption  chose,  eludes  my  search. 

"  Brother !  no  eye  of  man  not  perfected. 
Nor  fully  ripen'd  in  the  flame  of  love. 
May  fathom  this  decree.     It  is  a  mark. 
In  sooth,  much  aim'd  at,  and  but  little  kenn'd : 
And  I  will  therefore  show  thee  why  such  way 

1  7%at  mait,  vho  vtu  unlM>m.]    Adam. 

*  Different  ^ects.]  The  death  of  Christ  was  pleasing  to 
God,  inasmuch  as  it  satisfied  the  divine  justice ;  and  to  the 
Jews,  because  it  gratified  their  malignity :  and  while  heaven 
opened  for  joy  at  the  ransom  of  man,  the  earth  trembled 
through  compassion  for  its  Maker. 

s  j9  just  vengeance.]  The  punishment  of  Christ  by  the 
Jews,  Although  just  as  far  as  regarded  the  human  nature  as- 
sumed by  him,  and  so  a  righteous  vengeance  of  sin,  yet  being 
unjust  as  it  regarded  the  divine  nature,  was  itself  justly  re- 
venged on  the  Jews  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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Was  worthiest     The  celestial  lo^e,^  that  spurns 
All  enyying  in  its  bounty,  in  itself 
With  such  efiulgence  blazeth,  as  sends  forth 
All  beauteo'is  tUngs  eternal.    What  distill 
Immediate  thence,  no  end  of  being  knows ; 
Bearing  its  seal  immutably  impressed. 
Whatever  thence  immediate  falls,  is  free, 
Free  wholly,  uncontrollable  by  power 
Of  each  thing  new :  by  such  conformity 
More  gratefiH  to  its  author,  whose  bright  beams. 
Though  all  partake  their  shining,  yet  in  those 
Are  liveliest,  which  resemble  him  the  most 
These  tokens  of  pre-eminence*  on  man 
Largely  bestowed,  if  any  of  them  fail. 
He  needs  must  forfeit  his  nobility. 
No  longer  stainLess.     Sin  alone  is  that. 
Which  doth  disfranchise  him,  and  make  unlike 
To  the  chief  good ;  for  that  its  light  in  him 
Is  darken'd.    And  to  dignity  thus  lost 
Is  no  return ;  unless,  where  guilt  makes  void, 
He  for  ill  pleasure  pay  with  equal  pain. 
Your  nature,  which  entirely  in  its  seed 
Transgressed,  from  these  distinctions  fell,  no  less 
Than  from  its  state  in  Paradise ;  nor  means 
Found  of  recovery  (search  all  methods  out 
As  strictly  as  thou  may)  save  one  of  these. 
The  only  fords  were  left  through  which  to  wade : 
Either,  that  God  had  of  his  courtesy 
Released  him  merely ;  or  else,  man  himself 
For  his  own  folly  by  himself  atoned. 

*«  Fix  now  thine  eye,  intently  as  thou  canst, 
On  the  everlasting  counsel ;  and  explore, 
Instructed  by  my  words,  the  dread  abyss. 

"  Man  in  himself  had  ever  lack'd  the  means 

■  - 

1  The  celestial  love.]  From  Boutins  de  Consol.  Philos.,  lib. 
iii.  Metr.  9. 

daem  non  exteme  pepalerunt  fingere  cause 
Materie  floitantis  opus,  venim  insita  summi 
Forma  bonl  livore  carens ;  tu  cimcta  superno 
Ducis  ab  exemplo,  pulchrum  pulcberrimus  ipse 
Mnndam  mente  gerens,  similique  in  imagine  formanf, 
Perfectasque  jabens  perfectum  absolvere  partes. 

3  JVhat  distils.']  "  That  which  proceeds  immediately  from 
God,  and  without  the  intervention  of  secondary  causes,  is 
Immortal." 

3  Tliese  tokens  of  pre-eminetiee.]  The  before-mentioned 
gifts  of  immediate  creation  by  God,  independence  on  seccmd- 
ary  causes,  and  consequent  similitude  and  agreeableness  to 
the  divine  Being,  all  at  first  conferred  on  man. 
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Of  8atisfa:^n,  for  lie  could  not  stoop 

Obeying,  in  humility  so  low, 

As  higfab  he,  disobeying,  thought  to  soar : 

And,  for  this  reason,  he  had  vainly  tried, 

Out  of  his  own  sufficiency,  to  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction.    Then  behooved 

That  God  should  by  his  own  ways  lead  him  back 

Unto  the  life,  from  whence  he  fell,  restored : 

By  both  his  ways,  I  mean,  or  one  alone.' 

But  since  the  deed  is  ever  prized  the  more, 

The  more  the  doer's  good  intent  appears ; 

Croodness  celestial,  whose  broad  signature 

Is  on  the  universe,  of  all  its  ways 

To  raise  ye  up,  was  fain  to  leave  out  none. 

Nor  aught  so  vast  or  so  magnificent. 

Either  for  him  who  gave  or  who  received, 

Between  the  last  ni^t  and  the  primal  day. 

Was  or  can  be.     For  God  more  bounty  show'd. 

Giving  himself  to  make  man  capable 

Of  his  return  to  life,  than  had  the  terms 

Been  mere  and  unconditicMial  release. 

And  for  his  jtffitioe,  every  method  else 

Were  all  too  scant,  had  not  the  Son  of  God 

Humbled  himself  to  put  on  mortal  flesh. 

"  Now,  to  content  thee  fully,  I  revert ; 
And  further  in  some  part*  unfold  my  speech. 
That  thou  mayst  see  it  cleariy  as  myself! 

"  I  see,  thou  sayst,  the  air,  the  fire  I  see, 
The  earth  and  water,  and  all  things  of  them 
Compounded,  to  corruption  turn,  and  soon 
Dissolve.    Yet  these  were  also  things  create. 
Because,  if  what  were  told  me,  had  been  true, 
They  from  corruption  had  been  therefore  free. 

**  The  angels,  O  my  brother!  and  this  clime 
Wherein  thou  art,  impassible  and  pure, 


1  By  both  his  t0ay«,  I  meant  or  one  alone.}    Either  by  inercy 
and  justice  'anited,  ot  by  merey  aloae. 

3  /ft  eome  part.]  She  reverts  to  that  part  of  her  discourse 
where  she  had  said  that  what  iHroceeds  immediately  flrom 
God  *'  no  end  of  being  knows.*'  She  then  proceeds  to  teli 
him  that  the  elements,  which,  though  he  knew  them  to  fa« 
created,  he  yet  saw  dissolved,  received  their  fonn  not  im- 
inediatefy  from  God,  but  from  a  virtue  or  power  created  by 
God ;  that  the  soul  of  brutes  and  plants  is  in  like  manner 
drawn  forth  by  the  stars  with  a  combination  of  those  ele- 
ments meetly  tempered,  "di  complession  potenziata  ;**  but 
that  the  angels  unu  the  heavens  may  he  said  to  be  created  in 
that  very  manner  in  which  they  exist,  without  any  interven 
tion  of  agency. 
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I  call  created,  even  as  t^ey  are 

In  their  whole  being.     But  the  elemente» 

Which  thou  hast  named,  and  what  of  them  is  made, 

Are  by  created  virtue  informed :  create, 

Their  substance ;  and  create,  the  informing  'ratue 

In  these  bright  stars,  that  round  them  circling  move. 

The  soul  of  every  brute  and  of  each  plant, 

The  ray  and  motion  of  the  sacred  lights. 

Draw*  from  complexion  with  meet  power  endued. 

But  this  our  life  the  eternal  good  inspires 

Immediate,  and  enamors  of  itself ; 

So  that  our  wishes  rest  for  ever  here. 

"  And  hence  thou  mayst  by  inference  conclude 
Our  resurrection  certain,'  if  thy  mind 
Consider  how  the  human  flesh  was  framed. 
When  both  our  parents  at  the  first  were  made  " 

CANTO    VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Poet  ascends  with  Beatrice  to  the  third  heaven^  which 
is  the  planet  Venos ;  and  here  finds  the  soul  of  Charies 
Martel,  King  of  Hungary,  who  had  been  Dante*s  friend  on. 
earth,  and  who  now,  after  speaking  of  the  realms  to  which 
he  was  heir,  unfolds  the  cause  why  children  diflfer  in  dis 
position  frcmi  their  parents. 

1  Draw.]    I  had  before  rendered  this  di^rently,  and  I  now 
think  erroneously : 

With  complex  potency  attract  and  turn. 
3  Our  resurrection  certain.]  Venturi  a)^>ears  to  mistake 
the  Poet's  reasoning,  when  he  observes :  "  Wretched  far  us, 
if  we  had  not  arguments  more  convincing,  and  of  a  higher 
kind,  to  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  our  Tesurrection."  It  is, 
perhaps,  here  intended  that  the  whole  of  God's  dispensation 
should  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  conclusion  may  Im 
that  as  before  sin  man  was  immortal,  and  even  in  flesh  pro- 
ceeded immediately  from  God,  so  being  restored  to  the  favoi 
of  heaven  by  the  expiation  made  for  sin,  he  necessarily  re- 
covers his  claim  to  immortality  even  in  the  body. 

There  is  much  in  this  poem  to  justify  the  encomium  which 
the  learned  Salvini  has  passed  on  it,  when,  in  an  epistle  to 
Redi,  imitating  what  Horace  had  said  of  Homer,  that  the  do* 
ties  of  life  might  be  better  learned  from  the  Grecian  bard, 
than  from  the  teachers  of  the  porch  or  the  academy,  he  says : 
And  dost  thou  ask,  what  themes  my  mind  engage  1 
The  lonely  hours  I  give  to  Dante's  page ; 
And  meet  more  sacred  learning  in  his  lines, 
Than  I  had  gain'd  from  all  the  school  divines. 
Se  volete  saper  la  vita  mia, 
Studiando  io  sto  lungl  da  tutti  gli  nomini ; 
E^  ho  imparato  piu  teologta 
In  questi  giomi,  che  ho  riletto  Dante, 
Che  nelle  scuole  fatto  io  non  avria. 
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The  world'  wm,  in  its  day  of  peril  dark. 
Wont  to  be&ve  the  dotage  of  fond  love, 
From  the  fair  Cyprian  deity,  who  rolls 
In  her  third  epicycle,^  shed  on  men 
By  ^eam  of  potent  radiance :  therefore  they 
Of  elder  time,  in  their  old  error  bluid, 
Not  her  alone  with  sacrifice  adored 
And  invocation,  but  like  honors  paid 
To  Cupid  and  Dione,  deem'd  of  them 
Her  mother,  and  her  son,  him  whom  they  feign'd 
To  sit  in  Dido*s  bosom  :*  and  from  her. 
Whom  I  have  sung  preluding,  borrow'd  they 
The  appellation  of  that  star,  which  views 
Now  obvious,*  and  now  averse,  the  sun. 

I  was  not  ware  that  I  was  wafted  up 
Into  its  orb ;  but  the  new  loveliness. 
That  graced  my  lady,  gave  me  ample  proof 
That  we  had  enter'd  there.     And  as  in  flame 
A  sparkle  is  distinct,  or  voice  in  voice 
Discem'd,  when  one  its  even  tenor  keeps. 
The  other  comes  and  goes ;  so  in  that  light 
I  other  luminaries  saw,  that  coursed 
In  circling  motion,  rapid  more  or  less, 
As  their^  eternal  vision  each  impels. 


>  7%tf  world.]  The  Poet,  on  his  arrival  at  the  third  heaven, 
tells  us  that  the  world,  in  its  days  of  heathen  darkness,  be- 
lieved the  influence  of  sensual  love  to  in'oceed  from  the  star, 
to  which,  under  the  name  of  Venus,  they  paid  dhrine  honors ; 
as  they  worshipped  the  supposed  mother  and  son  of  Venus, 
under  the  names  of  Dione  and  Cupid. 

a  Epicycle.] 

the  spliere 

With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o*er, 

Cycle  and  epicycle.  Milton^  P.  I..,  b.  viii.  84. 

"  In  sul  dosso  di  questn  cerchio,"  ice.  Convito  di  Dante^ 
p.  48.  "  Upon  the  back  of  this  circle,  in  the  heaven  of  Ve- 
nus, whereof  we  are  now  treating,  is  a  little  sphere,  which 
has  in  that  heaven  a  revolution  of  its  own  ;  whose  circle  the 
astronomers  term  epicycle.'* 

»  To  ait  in  Dido's  bosom.]    Virgil,  iEn.,  lib.  i.  718. 

<  JVbtD  obvious.]  Being  at  one  part  of  the  year,  a  morning, 
and  at  another  an  evening  star.    So  Frezzi : — 

II  raggio  della  Stella 

CheU  sol  vagheggia  or  drieto  or  davanti. 

Jl  Quadrir.j  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

whose  ray, 

Being  page  and  usher  to  the  day, 

Does  mourn  behind  the  sun,  before  him  play. 

John  Mali. 

*  ^s  their.]  As  each,  according  to  their  several  deserts, 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  beatific  vision. 
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Never  was  blast  from  vapor  chained  with  cold, 
.  Whether  invisible  to  eye  or  no,* 
Descended  with  such  speed,  it  had  not  seem'd 
To  linger  in  dnll  tardiness,  compared 
To  those  celestial  lights,  that  towards  us  came, 
Leaving  the  circuit  of  their  joyous  ring. 
Conducted  by  the  lofty  seraphim. 
And  after  them,  who  in  the  van  appeared, 
Such  an  Hosanna  sounded  as  hath  left 
Desire,  ne'er  since  extinct  in  me,  to  hear 
Renewed  the  strain.     Then,  parting  from  the  rest, 
One  near  us  drew,  and  sole  began :  "  We  all 
Are  ready  at  thy  pleasure,  well  disposed 
To  do  thee  gentle  service.     We  are  they. 
To  whom  thou  in  the  world  erewhile  didst  sing ; 
*  O  ye !  whose  intellectual  ministry^ 
Moves  the  third  heaven :'  and  in  one  orb  we  roll, 
One  motion,  one  impulse,  with  those  who  rule 
Princedoms  in  heaven  f  yet  are  of  love  so  full. 
That  to  please  thee  'twill  be  as  sweet  to  rest" 

After  mine  eyes  had  with  meek  reverence 
Sought  the  celestial  guide,  and  were  by  her 
Assured,  they  tum'd  again  unto  the  light, 
Who  had  so  largely  promised ;  and  with  voice 
That  bare  the  lively  pressure  of  my  zeal, 
"  Tell  who  ye  are,"  I  cried.     Forthwith  it  grew 
In  size  and  splendor,  through  augmented  joy ; 
And  thus  it  auswer'd :  "  A  short  date,  below, 
The  world  possess'd  me.     Had  the  time  been  more,* 
Much  evil,  that  will  come,  had  never  chanced. 

My  gladness  hides  thee  from  me,  which  doth  shine 

1  — 

1  Whether  invisible  to  eye  or  no.]  He  calls  the  blast  invisi- 
ble, if  nnattended  by  gross  vapor;  otherwise,  visible. 

*  O  yel  whose  intellectual  ministry.] 

Vol  ch'  intendendo  il  terzo  ciel  raovete. 

The  first  line  in  oar  Poet*s  first  Canzone.    See  his  Coovito, 
p.  40. 

3  Princedoms  in  heaven.]  See  Canto  zxviii.  112,  where  the 
princedoms  are,  as  here,  made  co-ordinate  with  this  third 
sphere.  In  his  Convito,  p.  54,  he  has  ranked  them  differently, 
malcing  the  thrones  the  moving  intelligences  of  Venus. 

*  Had  the  time  been  more.]  The  spirit  now  speaking  i> 
Charles  Martel,  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  and  son  of  Charles 
II.,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  which  dominions,  dying  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  he  did  not  sncceed.  The  ev^  that 
would  have  been  prevented  by  the  longer  life  of  Charles 
Martel,  was  that  resistance  which  his  brother  Robert,  King 
of  Sicily,  wh )  succeeded  him,  made  to  the  Emperor  Henrv 
Vn.    See  G.  Villani,  lib.  Ix.  cap.  xxxviU. 
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Around,  and  shroud  me,  as  an  animal 
In  its  own  silk  enswath'd.     Thou  lovedst  me  well,' 
And  hadst  gooa  cause ;  for  had  my  sojourning 
Been  longer  on  the  earth,  the  love  I  bare  thee 
Had  put  iinrth  more  than  blossoms.     The  left  bank,' 
That  Rhone,  when  he  hath  mix'd  with  Sorga,  laves. 
In  me  its  lord  expected,  and  that  horn 
Of  fair  Ausonia,*  with  its  boroughs  old, 
Bari,  and  Croton,  and  Gaeta  piled, 
From  where  the  Trento  disembogues  his  waves. 
With  Verde  mingled,  to  the  salt-sea  flood. 
Already  on  my  temples  beamed  the  crown. 
Which  gave  me  sovereignty  over  the  land^ 
By  Danube  wash'd,  whenas  he  strays  beyond 
The  limits  of  his  German  shores.     The  realm. 
Where,  on  the  gulf  by  stormy  Eurus  lash'd. 
Betwixt  Pelorus  and  Pachynian  heights. 
The  beautiful  Trinacria'  hes  in  gloom, 
(Not  through  TyphoBUs,"  but  the  vapory  cloud 
Bituminous  upsteam'd)  that  too  did  look 
To  have  its  sceptre  wielded  by  a  race 
Of  mouarchs,  sprung  through  me  from  Charles  and 
Rodolph ;' 


i  7%oi(  lovedst  me  well.}  Charles  Blartel  might  have  been 
known  to  our  Poet  at  Florence,  whither  he  came  to  meet  his 
father  in  1295,  the  year  of  his  death.  The  retinue  and  the 
habiliments  of  the  yonng  monarch  are  minutely  described 
by  6.  Villanl,  who  adds,  that  "  he  remained  more  than  twenty 
days  in  Flcnrence,  waiting  for  his  father  King  Charles  and  his 
brothers :  daring  which  time  great  honor  was  done  him  by 
the  Florentines,  and  he  showed  no  less  love  towards  them, 
and  he  was  much  in  favor  with  all/'  Lib.  viii.  cap.  ziii. 
His  brother  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  was  the  friend  of  Pe- 
trarch. 

3  The  Irft  bank.]    Provence. 

» Thatkom 

Of  fair  ^usonia.]    The  kingdom  of  Naples. 

*  The  land.}    Hungary. 

ft  The  beautiful  TVinacria.]  Sicily ;  so  called  from  its  three 
promontories,  of  which  Pachynus  and  Pelorus,  here  men- 
tioned, are  two. 

"  7)fphmus.]  The  giant,  whom  Jupiter  is  &bled  to  have 
overwhelmed  under  the  mountain  ^tna,  from  whence  he 
vomited  forth  smoke  and  flame. 

'  Sprung  through  me  from  Charles  and  Rodolph.]  "  Sicily 
would  be  still  ruled  by  a  race  of  monarchs,  descended  through 
me  from  Charles  I.  and  Rodolph  I.,  the  former  my  grand- 
father, king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  the  latter,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, my  father-in-law ;"  both  celebrated  in  the  Purgatory, 
Canto  viL 
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Had  not  Ql-lording,'  which  doth  desperate  make* 

The  people  ever,  in  Palermo  raised 

The  shout  of '  death/  re-echoed  loud  and  lon^. 

Had  but  my  brother's  foresight*  kenn'd  as  much) 

He  had  been  warier,  that  the  greedy  want- 

Of  Catalonia  might  not  work  his  bale. 

And  truly  need  there  is  that  he  forecast, 

Or  other  for  him,  lest  more  freight  be  laid 

On  his  already  over-laden  bark. 

Nature  in  him,  from  bounty  fallen  to  thrift, 

Would  ask  the  guard  of  braver  arms,  than  such 

As  only  care  to  have  their  coffers  fiU'd." 

"  My  liege !  it  doth  enhance  the  joy  thy  words 
Infuse  into  me,  mighty  as  it  is. 
To  think  my  gladness  manifest  to  thee, 
As  to  myself,  who  own  it,  when  thou  look'st 
Into  the  source  and  limit  of  all  good,  [speak, 

There,  where  thou  markest  that  which  thou  dost 
Thence  prized  of  me  the  more.     Glad  thou  hast 

made  me : 
Now  make  intelligent,  clearing  the  doubt 
Thy  speech  hath  raised  in  me ;  for  much  I  muse, 
How  bitter  can  spring  up,*  when  sweet  is  sown." 

I  thus  inquiring  ;  he  forthwith  replied : 
"  If  I  have  power  to  show  one  truth,  soon  that 
Shall  face  thee,  which  thy  questioning  declares 

1  Had  not  iU-lording.\  "  If  the  ill  conduct  of  our  governon 
in  Sicily  had  not  excited  the  resentment  and  hatred  of  the 
people,  and  stimulated  them  to  that  dreadftil  massacre  at  the 
Sicilian  vespers  ;*'  in  consequence  of  which  the  kingdom  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  in  1282. 

Miracol  parve  ad  ogni  persona 

Che  ad  una  voce  tutta  la  Cicilia 

Si  rubellb  dall*  una  all*  altra  nona, 
Gridando,  mora  mora  la  famiglia 

Di  Carlo,  mora  mora  gli  franceschi, 

£  cosi  ne  taglib  ben  otto  miglia. 
O  quanto  i  forestier  che  giungon  freschi 

Neir  altrui  terre,  denno  esser  cortesi, 

Fnggir  Inssnria  e  non  esser  manescfai. 

Fhiio  degli  Uherti,  Dittamtmdo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  30. 

s  Desperate  make.'l  "  Accuora."  Monti  in  his  Proposta 
construes  this  "afflicts.**  Velliitello*s  interpretation  of  it, 
which  is  *'  makes  desperate,**  appears  to  be  near«r  the  mark. 

*  Jfy  brother' e  foresight.]  He  seems  to  tax  his  toother  Ro- 
bert with  employing  necessitous  and  greedy  Cataloniaiyi  to 
administer  the  affiiirs  of  his  kingdmn. 

■•  How  bitter  can  spring  up.]  "  How  a  covetous  son  can 
spring  from  a  liberal  father.**  Yet  that  father  has  himself 
been  accused  of  avarice  in  the  Purgatory,  Canto  xx.  78, 
though  his  general  character  was  that  of  a  bounteous  prince. 
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Behind  thee  now  conceal'd.    The  Good,' that  guides 

And  blessed  makes  this  reahn  which  thou  dost  mount, 

Ordams  its  providence  to  be  the  virtue 

In  these  great  bodies :  nor  the  natures  only 

The  all-perfect  mind  provides  for,  but  with  them 

That  which  preserves  them  too ;  for  naught,  that  lies 

Within  the  range  of  that  unerring  bow. 

But  is  as  level  with  the  destined  aim. 

As  ever  mark  to  arrow's  point  opposed. 

Were  it  not  thus,  these  heavens,  thou  dost  visit. 

Would  their  effect  so  work,  it  would  not  be 

Art,  but  deistruction ;  and  this  may  not  chance. 

If  th'  intellectual  powers,  that  move  these  stars. 

Fail  not,  and  who,  first  faulty  made  them,  faiL 

Wilt  thou  this  truth  more  clearly  evidenced  ?" 

To  whom  I  thus :  *'  It  is  enough :  no  fear, 
I  see,  lest  nature  in  her  part  should  ture." 

He  straight  rejoin'd :  **  Say,  were  it  worse  for  man. 
If  he  lived  not  in  fellowship  on  earth  1" 

"  Yea,"  answer'd  I ;  "  nor  here  a  reason  needs.'* 

"  And  may  that  be,  if  different  estates 
Grow  not  of  different  duties  in  your  life  1 
Consult  your  teacher,'  and  he  tells  you  *  no.* " 

Thus  did  he  come,  deducing  to  this  point, 

1  Tike  Oood.]  The  Supreme  Being  uses  these  spheres  as 
the  intelligent  instruments  of  his  providence  in  the  conduct 
of  terrestrial  natures ;  so  that  these  natures  cannot  but  be 
conducted  aright,  unless  these  heavenly  bodies  should  them- 
selves fail  from  not  having  been  made  perfect  at  first,  or  the 
Creator  of  them  should  fail.  To  this  Dante  replies,  that  na- 
ture, he  is  satisfied,  thus  directed,  must  do  her  part.  Charles 
Martel  then  reminds  him,  that  he  had  learned  from  Aristotle, 
that  human  society  requires  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  con- 
sequently a  variety  of  qualifications  in  its  members.  Ac- 
cordingly, men,  he  concludes,  are  bom  with  difierent  powers 
and  capacities,  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
at  the  time  of  their  nativity ;  on  which  Influence,  and  not  on 
their  parents,  those  powers  and  capacities  depend.  Having 
thus  resolved  the  question  proposed,  Charles  Martel  adds,  by 
way  of  corollary,  that  the  want  of  observing  their  natural 
bent  in  the  destination  of  men  to  their  several  offices  in  life, 
is  the  occasion  of  much  of  the  disorder  that  prevails  in  the 
world. 

3  Consult  your  teacher.]  Aristotle,  iirei  i^  iivofioliav  ^  wSXtff 
c.  r.  X.  De  Rep.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  "  Since  a  state  is  made  up 
of  members  dif»ring  fh>m  one  another ;  (for  even  as  an  ani- 
mal, in  the  first  instance,  consists  of  soul  and  body ;  and  the 
soul,  of  reason  and  desire ;  and  a  family,  of  man  and  woman ; 
and  property,  of  master  and  slave ;  in  like  manner  a  state 
consists  both  of  all  these,  and  besides  these  of  other  dissimi- 
lar kinds ;)  it  necessaiily  follows,  that  the  excellence  of  oil 
the  members  of  the  state  cannot  be  one  and  the  same.** 
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And  then  concluded :  "  For  this  cause  behooTes, 

The  roots,  from  whence  your  operations  come, 

Must  differ.    Therefore  one  is  Solon  born ; 

Another,  Xerxes  ;  and  Melchisedec 

A  third ;  and  he  a  fourth,  whose  airy  voyage 

Cost  him  his  son.'     In  her  circuitous  course, 

Nature,  that  is  the  seal  to  mortal  wax. 

Doth  well  her  art,  but  no  distinction  owns 

*Twixt  one  or  other  household.     Hence  befalls 

That  Esau  is  so  wide  of  Jacob  •?  hence 

Quirinus*  of  so  base  a  father  springs, 

He  dates  from  Mars  his  lineage.     Were  it  not 

That  Providence  celestial  overruled. 

Nature,  in  generation,  must  the  path 

Traced  by  the  generator  still  pursue 

Unswervingly.     Thus  place  1  in  thy  sight 

That,  which  was  late  behind  thee.     But,  in  sign 

Of  more  affection  for  thee,  'tis  my  will 

Thou  wear  this  corollary.     Nature  ever. 

Finding  discordant  fortune,  like  all  seed 

Out  of  its  proper  climate,  thrives  but  ill. 

And  were  the  world  below  content  to  mark 

And  work  on  the  foundation  nature  lays. 

It  would  not  lack  supply  of  excellence. 

But  ye  perversely  to  religion  strain 

Him,  who  was  bom  to  gird  on  him  the  sword. 

And  of  the  fluent  phraseman  make  your  king : 

Therefore^  your  steps  have  wander'd  from  the  path." 


Whose  airy  voyage 


Cost  him  his  son.]    Daedalus. 

s  Esau  is  so  wide  of  Jacob.]  Genesis,  xxv.  22.  Venturi 
blames  our  Poet  for  selecting  an  instance,  whicli,  as  tliat 
commentator  says,  proves  the  direct  contrary  of  tliat  wbicli 
he  intended,  as  they  were  born  ander  the  same  ascendant ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  stars  had  any  influence,  the  two  broth- 
ers should  have  been  bom  with  the  same  temperament  and 
disposition.  This  objection  is  well  answered  by  Lombardi, 
who  quotes  a  passage  from  Roger  Bacon,  to  show  that  the 
smallest  diversity  of  place  was  held  to  make  a  diversity  in 
the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  as  to  occasion  an  en- 
tire discrepancy  even  between  children  in  the  same  womb. 
It  must  be  recollected,  that  whatever  power  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  stars  by  our  Poet,  he  does  not  suppose  it  to  put  any 
constraint  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will;  so  that,  chi- 
merical as  his  opinion  appears  to  us,  it  was,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  at  least,  harmless. 

*  Quirinus.]  Romulus,  bom  of  so  obscure  a  father,  that 
his  parentage  was  attributed  to  Mars. 

*  Therefore.]  "  The  wisdom  of  God  hath  divided  the  cenios 
of  men  according  to  the  diflerent  afliiirs  of  the  world;  and 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  next  spirit,  who  converses  with  onr  Poet  in  the  planet 
Venns,  is  the  anKuroiis  Cnnizza.  To  her  snccecds  Folco,  at 
Folqnes,  the  Provencal  liard,  who  declares  that  the  soul  of 
Rahab  Uie  harlot  is  there  also ;  and  then,  blaming  the  Pope 
for  his  neglect  of  the  holy  land,  prognosticates  some  reverse 
to  the  papal  power. 

After  solution  of  my  doubt,  thy  Charles, 
O  fair  Clemenza,'  of  the  treachery*  spake, 
That  must  befall  his  seed  :  but,  "  Tell  it  not," 
Said  he,  "  and  let  the  destined  years  come  round. 
Nor  may  I  tell  thee  more,  save  that  the  meed 
Of  sorrow  well-deserved  shall  quit  your  wrongs. 

And  now  the  visage  of  that  saintly  light* 
Was  to  the  sun,  that  fills  it,  tum'd  again. 
As  to  the  good,  whose  plentitude  of  bliss 
Sufficeth  all.    O  ye  misguided  souls ! 
Infatuate,  who  from  such  a  good  estrange 
Your  hearts,  and  bend  your  gaze  on  vanity, 
Alas  for  you  ! — And  lo !  toward  me,  next, 
Another  of  those  splendent  forms  approach*d. 
That,  by  its  outward  brightening,  testified 
The  will  it  had  to  pleasure  me.    The  eyes 
Of  Beatrice,  resting,  as  before, 
.  Firmly  upon  me,  manifested  forth 
Approval  of  my  wish.    "  And  O,"  I  cried, 
**  Blest  spirit !  quickly  be  my  will  performed ; 
And  prove  thou  to  me,^  that  my  inmost  thoughts 


varied  their  inclinations  according  to  the  variety  of  actions 
to  be  performed  therein.  Which  they  who  consider  not, 
rudely  rushing  upon  professions  and  ways  of  life  unequal  to 
their  natures,  dishonor  not  only  themselves  and  their  func- 
tions, but  pervert  the  harmony  of  the  whole  world."  Brown 
on  VtUgar  Errors,  b.  i.  ch.  5. 

1  Ofair  Clemenia.]  Daughter  of  Charles  Martel,  and  sec- 
ond wife  of  Louis  X.  of  France. 

*  7%«  treachery.]  He  alludes  to  the  occupation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily  by  Robert,  in  exclusion  of  his  brother's  son 
Carobert,  or  Charles  Robert,  the  rightful  heir.  See  G.  Villani, 
nil.  vlii.  c.  112. 

*  That  saintly  light.]    Charles  Martel. 

*  Prove  thou  to  vne.)  The  thoughts  of  all  created  minds 
being  seen  by  the  Deity,  and  all  that  is  in  the  Deity  being 
the  object  of  vision  to  beatified  spirits,  such  spirits  must 
consequently  see  the  thoughts  of  all  created  minds.  Dante 
therefore  request*  of  the  spirit,  who  now  approaches  him, 
a  proof  of  this  truth  with  regard  to  his  own  thoughts.  See 
T.70. 
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I  can  reSect  on  thee." 

Thereat  the  light. 

Thai  yet  waa  new  to  me 

Crom  the  reoeee. 

Where  it  before  was  singing,  thus  began, 

Aa  one  who  joys  in  kindneaa :  "  In  that  part' 

or  the  depraved  lulian 

and.  which  liea 

Of  Brenta  and  of  Piava, 

there  doth  ri». 

But  to  no  lofty  eminenc 

,ahai. 

From  whence  erewhile  a 

firebrand  did  descend, 

That  wrely  sheat  the 

I  and  it  sprang ;  my 

And  here  1  glRter,  fo 

ThiB  atar  o'ercame  m 

Nor  grudge  niyseifth 

Whicli  haply  Tulgar  1 

"This' jewel,  that 

LuatrouB  and  cwtly.  i 

And  not  to  perish,  en 

Five  times'  absolve  tl 

1                      1  fn  Hut  ;iar<.]    Belween 

Rlallo  In  [he  Venetian  UtiHott 

BienU  ud  Pta.™.  1*  >llna(^s 

I                   EiKilliio  01  Aii..llno,  Ihe  b 

'^':&j^r.i'z'''"" 

veKenin-iheri'verofSlood." 

at  Padua,  Jib.  1.  caji.  3.  10  & 

p.  173.    She  ploped  f.om  h 
6unlfHM.In  Ihetomyanyc 

Bordello,    (iee  Pnri.,  OanloTl. 

ud  vil.,]  wllh  whom  Bbe  l! 

wiIlin»i1dlerofl'revlgl.  whoH 

wife  was  living  SI  the  sr.m 

hrolhe.  Ihe  tyIaB^  was'  by  bet 

brQtha,m.nleduanohl™ 

a  of  Bia^n&> :  luUy.  whan  ht 

^h.Bd,rte,  after  he.  hra.lie.'. 

d'Hlh^wB^^/we'Sded"" 

„'x^\J^^^^'"^J 

I  am  nol  dlsrallBfled  Ihal  I  an 

'  Thit.]    FdIco  of  Genoa. 

celebialed  Pmvencal  pool  com- 

raoBlv  lenoed  Folquei  of  Maraellles,  of  which  "plsce  he  wm 

perhap,  U>hop.    taany  en 

him,  which  have  been  followed  hyCieMlmbenl.QiiBdrio.  and 

Slillot,   ue  delecled  bj   Ih 

dlllitence  of  Tiiahn-chl,     Mr. 

Naihla<'*edlL.v.l.p.l8. 

Mi  ihal  appean  cerwln.  I>  wbal 

we  are  laid  In  Ihli  Canto,  Ih 

ttsrch.in  Ihe  Triumph  of 

Mve.  "fv",  Uiar™e  was  beUei 

Oneofhl.veraesil'clled 

ly  Dance,  De  Vnl«.  Eloq..  lift.  UL 

•He.  h.™.]    The  Ave 

nnilred  yean  are  elspied :  awl 
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If  to  excel  be  worthy  man's  endeavor, 

When  such  life  may  attend  the  first.*    Yet  they 

Care  not  for  this,  the  crowd"  that  now  are  girt 

By  Adice  and  Tagliamento,  still 

Impenitent,  thou^  scom^ed.     The  hour  is  near" 

When  for  their  stubbornness,  at  Padua's  manh 

The  water  shall  be  changed,  that  laves  Vicenza. 

And  where  Cagnano  meets  with  Sile,  one^ 

Lords  it,  and  bears  his  head  aloft,  for  whom 

The  web*  is  now  a-warping.     Feltro'  too 

Shall  sorrow  for  its  godless  shepherd's  fault, 

Of  so  deep  stain,  that  never,  for  the  like, 

Was  Malta's'  bar  unclosed.     Too  large  should  bo    " 

The  skillet^  that  would  hold  Ferrara's  blood. 

And  wearied  he,  who  ounce  by  ounce  would  weigh  it, 


onless  the  Provencal  MSS.  should  be  brought  to  Ught,  the 
poetical  reputation  of  Foico  must  rest  on  the  mention  made 
of  him  by  the  more  fortunate  Italians. 

What  I  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  at  the  time  this  note 
was  written,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  great  learning 
and  diligence  of  M.  Raynouard.  See  hu  Chobc  des  Poesies 
des  Troubadours  and  Lexique  Roman,  in  vvhich  Folques  and 
his  Provencal  brethren  are  awakened  into  the  second  life 
augured  to  them  by  our  Poet. 

1  When  guch  life  may  attend  the  first.]  When  the  mortal 
life  of  man  may  be  attended  by  so  lasting  and  glcMrions  a  mem- 
ory, which  is  a  kind  of  second  life. 

«  The  erotDd.]  The  people  who  inhabited  thte  tract  of  conn- 
try  bounded  by  the  rivers  Tagliamento  to  the  east  and  Adice 
to  the  west. 

*  The  hour  is  near.]  Cunizza  foretells  the  defeat  of  Giaco- 
po  da  Caritera  and  the  Paduans,  by  Can  Grande,  at  Vicenza, 
on  the  I8th  September,  1314.    See  G.  Villani,  lib.  ix.  cap.  62. 

*  One.]  She  predicts  also  the  fate  of  Riccardo  da  Camino, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  at  Trevigi,  (where  the 
rivers  Sile  and  Cagnano  meet,)  while  he  was  engaged  in  play- 
ing at  chess. 

s  like  web.]  The  net,  or  snare,  into  which  he  is  destined 
to  fall. 

*  Feltro.]  The  Bishop  of  Feltro  having  received  a  number 
of  fugitives  from  Ferrara,  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  Pope, 
under  a  promise  of  protection,  afterwards  gave  them  up ;  so 
that  they  were  reconducted  to  that  city,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  there  put  to  death. 

1  Malta's.]  A  tower,  either  in  the  citadel  of  Padua,  which, 
nnder  the  tyranny  of  Eizzolino,  had  been  "  with  many  a  foul 
and  midnight  mmrder  fed ;"  or  (as  some  say)  near  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  that  falls  into  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  in  which 
the  Pope  was  accustomed  to  imprison  such  as  had  been 
guilty  of  an  irremissible  sin. 

8  7%e  skilleL]  The  blood  shed  could  not  be  eontalned  In 
such  a  vessel,  if  it  were  of  the  usual  size. 
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The  which  this  priest,*  in  show  of  party-zeal, 
Courteous  will  give ;  nor  will  the  gift  ill  suit 
The  country's  custom.    We  descry^  above 
Mirrors,  ye  call  them  thrones,  from  which  to  us 
Reflected  shine  the  judgments  of  our  God : 
Whence  these  our  sayings  we  avouch  for  good." 

She  ended ;  and  appeared  on  other  thoughts 
Intent,  re-entering  on  the  wheel  she  late 
Had  left.    That  other  joyance*  meanwhile  wax'd 
A  thing  to  marvel  at,^  in  splendor  glowing, 
Like  choicest  ruby*  stricken  by  the  sun. 
For,  in  that  upper  clime,  effiilgence*  comes 
Of  gladness,  as  here  laughter:  and  below, 
As  the  mind  saddens,  murkier  grows  the  lAiade. 

"  God  seeth  all :  and  in  him  is  thy  sight," 
Said  I,  "  blest  spirit  I  Therefore  will  of  his 
Cannot  to  thee  be  dark.    Why  then  delays 
Thy  voice  to  satisfy  my  wkh  untold ; 
That  voice,  which  joins  the  inexpressive  song. 
Pastime  of  heaven,  the  which  those  ardors  sin?. 
That  cowl  them  with  six  shadowiner  wings'  out- 
spread?  ^      ^ 


1  This  priest.]  The  bishop,  who,  to  show  himself  a  zeal> 
ous  partisan  of  the  Pope,  had  committed  the  above-mentioned 
act  of  treachery.  The  commentators  are  not  aereed  as  to  the 
name  of  this  faithless  prelate.  Troya  calls  turn  Alessandro 
Novello,  and  relates  the  circumstances  at  Ml.  Veltro  Alle- 
gorico,  p.  139. 

9  IVe  descry.]  "  We  behold  the  things  that  we  predict,  in 
the  mirrors  of  eternal  truth." 

*  7%at  other  jopanee.]    Folco. 

*  A  thing  to  tnarvd  at.]  Preclara  cosa.  A  Latinism  ac- 
COTding  to  Ventnri ;  but  the  word  "  preclara"  had  been  already 
naturalized  by  Guido  Guinicelli : 

Qro  ed  argento  e  rlcche  ^oje  ineclare. 

See  the  sonnet,  of  which  a  version  has  been  given  in  a  note 
to  Pnrg.,  Canto  xi.  v.  96. 

A  Choieest  ruhy.]    Balascio. 

No  saphire  in  Inde  no  rube  rich  of  grace 

There  lacked  then,  nor  emeraude  so  green. 

Bales.  Chaucer,  The  Court  of  LiOve. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  I  should  suppose  erroneously  as  to  the  sense 
at  least  intended  by  Chaucer,  calls  it  "  a  sort  of  Dastard 
ruby." 

*  Effulgence.]  As  joy  is  expressed  by  laughter  on  earth, 
so  is  it  by  an  increase  of  splendor  in  Paradise;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  grief  is  betokened  in  Hell  by  augmented  dark- 
ness. 

1  Six  shadowing  unngs.]  "  Above  it  stood  the  8era|ddBH: 
each  one  had  six  wings."    Isaiah,  vi.  2. 
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I  would  not  wait  Ifay  asking,  wert  thou  known 
To  me,  as  throughly  I  to  thee  am  known/' 

He,  forthwith  answering,  thus  his  words  began : 
"  The  valley  of  waters,*  widest  next  to  that* 
Which  doth  the  earth  engarland,  shapes  its  course, 
Between  discordant  shores,*  against  the  sun 
Inward  so  far,  it  makes  meridian^  there. 
Where  was  befmre  the  horizon.     Of  that  vale 
Dwelt  I  upon  the  shore,  'twixt  Ebro's  stream 
And  Macra's,*  that  divides  with  passage  brief 
Genoan  IxHmds  from.  Tuscan.     East  and  west 
Are  nearly  one  to  Begga'  and  my  land 
Whose  haven""^  erst  was  with  its  own  blood  warm. 
Who  knew  my  name,  were  wont  to  call  me  Folco ; 
And  I  did  bear  impression  of  this  heaven,* 
That  now  bears  mine :  for  not  with  fiercer  flame 
Glow'd  Belus'  daughter,*  injuring  alike 
Sichseus  and  Creusa,  than  did  I, 


Ante  majestatis  ejas  gloriara  cherubim  aenas  habentes  alas 
semper  adstantes  non  cessant  clamare  sanctus,  sanctos, 
sanctus.    Mberiei  Visio,  $  39. 

six  wings  he  wore  to  shade 

His  lineaments  divine.  Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  v.  S78. 

2  TTU  valley  of  waters.]    The  Mediterranean  sea 

s  That.]    The  great  ocean. 

*  Discordant  shores.]    Earopo  and  Aftica. 

*  Meridian.]  Extending  to  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  at 
last  reaches  the  coast  of  Palestine,  which  is  on  its  horizon 
when  it  enters  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  *'  Wherever  a  man 
is,'*  says  Vellntello,  "  there  he  has,  above  his  head,  his  own 
particular  meridian  circle." 

6 '  Twixt  Ebro*8  stream 

And  Macraes.]  Ebro,  a  river  to  the  west,  and  Macra,  to 
the  east  of  Genoa  where  Folco  was  bom ;  others  think  that 
Marseilles  and  not  Genoa  is  here  described ;  and  then  Ebro 
must  be  understood  of  the  river  in  Spain. 

*  Begga.]    A  place  in  Africa. 

">  Whose  haven.]  Alluding  to  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the 
Genoese  made  by  the  Saracens  in  936 ;  for  which  event  Vel- 
lutello  refers  to  the  histwy  of  Augustino  Giustiniani.  Those 
who  conceive  that  our  Poet  speaks  of  Marseilles,  suppose  the 
slaughter  of  its  inhabitants  niade  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar 
to  be  alluded  to.  It  must  however  have  been  Genoa,  as  that 
place,  and  not  Marseilles,  lies  opposite  to  Buggea  or  Begga 
on  the  African  coast.  Fazio  degli  Uberti  describes  Buggea 
as  looking  towards  Majorca. 

Yidi  Buggea  che  vd  di  grande  loda ; 
Questa  nel  mare  Maiorica  guata. 

Dittamondo,  1.  v.  cap.  6. 
8  This  heaven.]    The  planet  Venus,  by  which  Folco  de- 
clares himself  to  have,  been  formerly  influenced. 

*  Belua^  daughter.]    Dido. 
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Long  as  it  fiiited  the  unripenM  down 

That  fledged  my  cheek ;  nor  she  of  Rhodope,^ 

That  was  begoiled  of  Demophoon ; 

Nor  Jove's  son,^  when  the  charms  of  lole 

Were  shrined  within  his  heart    And  yet  there  bides 

No  sorrowful  repentance  here,  but  mirth, 

Not  for  the  fault,  (that  doth  not  come  to  mind,) 

But  for  the  virtue,  whostf  o*erruling  sway 

And  providence  liave  wrought  thus  quaintly.    Here 

The  skill  is  looked  into,  that  fashioneth 

With  such  effectual  working,*  and  the  good 

Discem'd,  accruing  to  the  lower  world^ 

From  this  above.     But  fully  to  content 

Thy  wishes,  all  that  in  this  sphere  have  birth. 

Demands  my  further  paiie.     Inquire  thou  wouldst, 

Who  of  this  light  is  denizen,  that  here 

Beside  me  sparkles,  as  the  sun-beam  doth 

On  the  clear  wave.     Know  then,  the  soul  of  Rahab^ 

Is  in  that  gladsome  harbor ;  to  our  tribe 

United,  and  the  foremost  rank  assigned. 

She  to  this  heaven,'  at  which  the  shadow  ends 

Of  your  sublunar  world,  was  taken  up, 

First,  in  Christ's  triumph,  of  all  souls  redeem'd : 

For  well  behooved,  that,  in  some  part  of  heaven, 

She  should  remain  a  trophy,  to  declare 

The  mighty  conquest  won  with  either  palm  ;^ 

For  that  she  favor'd  first  the  high  exploit 

Of  Joshua  on  the  holy  land,  whereof 

The  Pope'  recks  little  now.     Thy  city,  plant 

i  She  of  Rkodope.]    Phyllis. 
3  Jove's  son.  \    Hercules. 

*  With  such  effectual  working.]  AH  the  editions,  except 
the  Nidobeatina,  do  not,  as  IjomlMurdi  affirms,  read  "  contan- 
to ;"  for  Vellutello's  of  1544  is  certainly  one  exception. 

*  To  the  lower  world.]  I  have  altered  my  former  transla- 
tion here,  in  compliance  with  a  reading  adopted  by  Lombardi 
from  the  Nidobeatina ;  Perche  U  mondo,  instead  oif  Perche  al 
mondi^.    But  the  passage  is  still  obscure. 

^  Rahab.]    Heb.  xi.  31. 

A  This  heaven.]  "This  planet  of  Venus,  at  which  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  ends,  as  Ptolemy  writes  in  his  Alma- 
gest,"    VelluUUo. 

f  With  either  palm.]  By  both  his  hands  nailed  to  the 
cross. 

8  The  Pope.]  *'  Who  cares  not  that  the  holy  land  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Saracens.*'    See  also  Canto  xv.  196. 

Ite  superbi,  O  miseri  Christiani 
Consumando  I'un  I'altro ;  e  non  vi  caglia 
Che  '1  sepoicro  di  Cristo  ^  in  roan  di  can!. 

Petrarca,  Trionfo  della  FhrnOf  cap  II 
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Of  him,'  that  on  his  Maker  tum'd  the  back, 
And  of  wboee  envying  so  much  wo  bath  sprang. 
Engenders  and  expands  the  cursed  flower,' 
That  hath  made  wander  both  the  sheep  and  lambe, 
Turning  the  shepherd  to  a  wolf.     For  this, 
The  gospel  and  great  teachers  laid  aside. 
The  decretals,*  as  their  stuffed  margins  show, 
Are  the  sole  study.     Pope  and  Cardinals, 
Intent  on  these,  ne'er  journey  but  in  thought 
To  Nazareth,  where  Gabriel  oped  his  wings. 
Yet  it  may  chance,  ere  long,  the  Vatican,* 
Ajid  other  most  selected  parts  of  Rome, 
That  were  the  grave  of  Peter's  soldiery. 
Shall  be  deliver  d  from  the  adulterous  bond.*' 


<k^4tf^rf^^S^N^^^«^^^^^N«^^^V^^%^^^^^* 


CANTO    X. 


ARGUMENT. 

Their  next  ascent  carries  them  into  the  son,  which  is  the 
fourth  heaven.    Here  they  are  encompassed  with  a  wreath 


^  Of  him.]    Of  Satan. 

«  The  euraed  Jlower.]  The  coin  of  Florence,  called  the 
floren ;  the  covetous  desire  of  which  has  excited  the  Pope  to 
so  much  evil. 

*  The  decretale.]  The  canon  law.  So  in  the  De  Monar- 
chic, lib.  iii.  p.  137.  '*  There  are  also  a  third  set,  whom  they 
call  Decretaiists.  These,  alil(e  ignorant  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy, relying  wholly  on  their  decretals,  (which  I  Indeed 
esteem  not  unworthy  of  reverence,)  in  the  hope  I  suppose  <tf 
obtaining  for  them  a  paramount  innuence,  derogate  m>m  the 
authority  of  the  empire.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  I  have  heard  one  of  them  saying,  and  impudently 
maintaining,  that  traditions  are  the  foundation  of  the  faith 
of  the  church.'*  He  {Hoceeds  to  conAite  this  opinion,  and 
concludes  "that  the  church  does  not  derive  its  authority 
from  traditions,  but  traditions  from  the  church  :'*  **  necesse 
est,  ut  non  ecclesiee  a  traditionibus,  sed  ab  ecclesi&  tradi- 
tionibns  accedat  authoritas."  In  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Dante  on  this  point,  the  Church  of  England  has 
framed  that  article,  so  well  worthy  of  being  duly  considered 
and  carried  into  practice,  which  begins :  *'  It  is  not  necessary 
that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,  or  utterly 
like ;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  divers,  and  may  be 
changed  according  to  the  diversity  of  countries,  times,  and 
men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against  God's 
word."    Article  xxxiv. 

«  TTie  Vatican.^  He  alludes  either  to  the  death  of  Pope 
Boni&ce  VIII.,  or,  as  Venturi  supposes,  to  the  coming  of  the 
Emperw  Henry  VII.  into  Italy ;  or  else,  according  to  the  yet 
more  probable  conjecture  of  Lombardi,  to  the  transfer  of  the 
holy  see  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  which  took  place  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  V. 


GiBt-bora  with  the  love, 

n  both  eternal,  the  firat  Might 

eye  or  mind 

mch  order  atl  diaposed. 


Thy  ken  directed  to  t 

One  motion  strikes  oi 

Thy  woudei  of  (he  m 

Who  ioves  hia  work  e 

Doth  ever  walcb  it 

Brancheth  the  circle, 

To  pour  their  wished  influence  oa  (he  worid ; 

Whose  path  not  bending  (bus,  in  heaven  abOTS 

Much  virtue  would  be  lost,  an<there  on  earth 

Alt  power  well  nigh  eitinet:  or,  from  direct 

Were  its  departure  distant  more  or  lets, 

I'  the  nntveiBal  order,  great  defect 

Must,  both  in  heaven  and  here  beneath,  ensue. 

Now  rest  thee,  reader !  on  thy  bench,  and  mnw 
Anticipalive  of  (he  feast  lo  come  ; 
So  shall  delight  make  thee  not  feel  thy  toil. 
Lo  •  I  have  set  before  thee  ;  for  thyaelt 
Feed  now;  the  roalter  1  indite,  henceforth 
Demands  entire  my  thought    Join'd  with  the  part,* 
Which  late  we  told  of.  the  great  minister* 
,  Of  nature,  that  upon  the  world  imprints 

I  TU  yuinl,]    ■'  To  Ihsl  pan  of  hesven,"  hi  Venlui)  «i- 
plahiB  il,"ln  which  Lhe  equnioctlat  cLrcLe  anil  Ibe  Eodlftc 

ei(  force  a^ioAI  Lhe  ojolloD  pmper  lo  Ibe  p^aneu :  nqd  ihii 
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The  virtue  of  the  heaven,  and  doles  out  • 
Time  for  us  with  his  beamy  went  circling  on 
Along  the  spires,^  where^  each  hour  sooner  comes ; 
And  I  was  with  him,  weetless  of  ascent, 
But  as  a  man,*  that  weets  him  come,  ere  thinking. 

For  Beatrice,  she  who  passeth  on 
So  suddenly  from  good  to  better,  time 
Counts  not  the  act,  oh  then  how  great  must  needs 
Have  been  her  brightness !  What  there  was  i'  th'  suUf 
(Where  I  had  entered,)  not  through  change  of  hue, 
But  light  transparent— did  I  summon  up 
Genius,  art,  practice — I  might  not  so  speak, 
It  should  be  e'er  imeigined  :  yet  believed 
It  may  be,  and  the  sight  be  justly  craved. 
And  if  our  fantasy  fail  of  such  height. 
What  marvel,  since  no  eye  above  the  sun 
Hath  ever  travelled  ?     Such  are  they  dwell  here. 
Fourth  family^  of  the  Omnipotent  Sire, 
Who  of  his  spirit  and  of  his  offspring*  shows ; 
And  holds  them  still  enraptured  with  the  view. 
And  thus  to  me  Beatrice :  **  Thank,  oh  thank 
The  Sun  of  angels,  him,  who  by  his  grace 
To  this  perceptible  hath  lifted  thee." 

Never  was  heart  in  such  devotion  bound, 
And  with  complacency  so  absolute 
Disposed  to  render  up  itself  to  God, 
As  mine  was  at  those  words :  and  so  entire 
The  love  for  Him,  that  held  me,  it  eclipsed 
Beatrice  in  oblivion.     Naught  displeased 
Was  she,  but  smiled  thereat  so  joyously. 
That  of  her  laughing  eyes  the  radiance  brake 
And  scatter'd  my  collected  mind  abroad. 

Then  saw  I  a  bright  band,  in  liveliness 
Surpassing,  who  themselves  did  make  the  crown. 
And  us  their  centre :  yet  more  sweet  in  voice. 
Than,  in  their  visage,  beaming.     Cinctured  thus. 
Sometime  Latona's  daughter  we  behold, 

^  Jilong  the  spires.]  According  to  our  Poet's  system,  as  the 
earth  is  motionless,  the  son  passes,  by  a  spiral  motion,  firom 
one  tropic  to  the  other. 

*  fFhere.]  In  which  the  snn  rises  every  day  earlier  after 
the  vernal  equinox. 

*  But  as  a  man.]    That  is,  he  was  qnite  insensible  of  it. 

«  Ibvrth  family.]  The  inhabitants  of  the  son,  the  fourth 
planet. 

*  Of  his  spirit  and  of  his  offspring.]  The  person  of  the 
third,  and  the  generation  of  the  second  person  in  the  Trin< 
ity. 
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When  the  impregiiate  air  retahis  the  thread 
That  weaves  her  zone.     In  the  celestial  court, 
Whence  I  return,  are  many  jewels  found, 
So  dear  and  beautiful,  they  cannot  brook 
Transporting  from  that  realm :  and  of  these  lights 
Such  was  the  song.^    Who  doth  not  prune  his  wmg 
To  soar  up  thither,  let  him*  look  from  thence 
For  tidings  from  the  dumb.     When,  singing  thus. 
Those  burning  suns  had  circled  round  us  thrice, 
As  nearest  stars  around  the  fixed  pole ; 
Then  seem'd  they  like  to  ladies,  from  the  dance 
Not  ceeising,  but  suspense,  in  silent  pause, 
Listening,  till  they  have  caught  the  strain  anew : 
Suspended  so  they  stood :  and,  from  within, 
Thus  heard  I  one,  who  spake :  *^  Since  with  its  beam 
The  grace,  whence  true  love  lighteth  first -his  flame, 
That  after  doth  increase  by  loving,  shines 
So  multiplied  in  thee,  it  leads  thee  up 
Along  this  ladder,  down  whose  hallow'd  steps 
None  e'er  descend,  and  mount  them  not  again ; 
Who  from  his  vial  should  refuse  thee  wine 
To  slake  thy  thirst,  no  less  constrained*  were, 
Than  water  flowing  not  unto  the  sea.  [bloom 

Thou  fain  wouldst  hear,  what  plants  are  these,  that 
In  the  bright  garland,  which,  admiring,  girds 
This  fair  dame  round,  who  strengthens  thee  for 
I,  then,^  Was  of  the  lambs,  that  Dominic     [heaven. 
Leads,  for  his  saintly  flock,  along  the  way 
Where  well  they  thrive,  not  swoln  with  vanity. 
He,  nearest  on  my  right  hand,  brother  was, 
And  master  to  me  :  Albert  of  Cologne^ 


»  Such  teas  the  song.]  The  song  of  these  spirits  was  Inef- 
fable. It  was  like  a  jewel  so  highly  prized,  that  the  expoi^ 
tation  of  it  to  another  country  is  prohibited  by  law. 

3  Let  him.]  Let  him  not  expect  any  intelligence  at  all  of 
that  place,  for  it  surpasses  description. 

•  JVb  less  constrained.]  **  The  rivers  might  as  easily  cease 
to  flow  towards  the  se«K  as  we  could  deny  thee  thy  request." 

*  /  then.]    "  I  was  of  the  Dcnninican  order." 

B  Albert  of  Cologne.]  Albertus  Magnus  was  bom  at  Lau- 
gingen,  in  Thuringia,  in  1193,  and  studied  at, Paris  and  at 
Padua;  at  the  latter  of  which  places  he  entered  into  the  Do* 
minican  order.  He  then  taught  theology  in  various  parts  of 
Grermany,  and  particularly  at  Cologne.  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  his  favorite  pupil.  In  1260,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the 
bishopric  of  Ratisbon,  and  in  two  years  after  rested  it, 
and  returned  to  his  cell  in  Cologne,  where  the  remainder  of 
his  lif^  was  passed  in  superintending  the  school,  and  in 
composing  his  voluminous  woiics  on  divinity  and  natural 
science.    He  died  in  1280.    The  absurd  imputation  of  his 
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Is  this ;  and,  of  Aquinum,  Thomas^  I. 
If  thou  of  all  the  rest  wouldst  be  assured, 
Let  thine  eye,  waitmg  on  the  words  I  speak, 
In  circuit  journey  round  the  blessed  wreath. 
That  next  resplendence  issues  from  the  smile  ■ 
Of  Gratian,*  who  to  either  forum*  lent 
Such  help,  as  favor  wins  in  Paradise. 
The  other,  nearest,  who  adorns  our  quire, 
Was  Peter,*  he  that  with  the  widow  gave* 
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having  dealt  in  the  magical  art  is  well  known  ;  and  his  bio* 
craphers  take  some  pains  to  clear  him  of  it.  Scriptores  Or- 
dinls  Prtedicatorum,  by  (iuetif  and  Echard.  Lut.  Par.  1719. 
fol.  torn.  i.  p.  162.  Frezzi  places  Albertus  Magnus  next  in 
rank  to  Aristotle : 

Alberto  Magno  ^  dopo  lui  '1  secondo : 
Egli  suppTi  11  membri,  e  '1  vestimento 
Alia  Fiiosofia  in  qaesto  mondo. 

//  Quadrir^  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 
>  Cf  ^quinuMy  TTkonuu.]  Thomas  Aquinas^  of  whom  Bu- 
eer  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Take  bat  Thomas  away,  and  I 
will  overturn  the  church  of  Rome  ;*'  and  whom  Hooker  terms 
"the  greatest  among  the  school  divines,"  (Ecel.  Pol.,  b.  iii. 
$  9.)  was  born  of  noble  parents,  who  anxiously  but  vainly 
endeavored  to  divert  him  from  a  life  of  celibacy  and  study. 
He  died  in  15274,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  Echard  and  Qoe- 
tif.,  ibid.  p.  271.  See  also  Purgatory,  Canto  xx.  v.  67.  A 
modem  French  writer  has  collected  some  particulars  relating 
to-the  influence  which  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Buenaventura  had  on  the  opinions  of  Dante.  See  the  third 
part  of  Ozanam's  Dante  et  la  Phllosophie  Catholique  au 
treizi^me  si6cle.    8».  Far.  1839. 

*  Oratian.]  "Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk  belonging  to 
the  convent  of  St.  Felix  and  Nabor,  at  Bologna,  and  by  birth 
a  Tuscan,  composed,  about  the  year  1130,  for  the  use  of  the 
schools,  an  abridgment  or  epitome  of  canon  law,  drawn  from 
the  letters  of  the  pontiffs,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  doctors.**  Maclaine^a  Mosheim^  v.  iii. 
cent.  xii.  part.  ii.  cap.  i.  ^  6. 

»  To  either  forum.]  "  By  reconciling,**  as  Venturl  explains 
it,  "  the  civil  with  the  canon  law.*' 

*  Peter.]  "  Pietro  Lombardo  was  of  obscure  origin,  nor  is 
the  place  of  his  birth  in  Lombardy  ascertained.  With  a 
recommendation  llroni  the  Bishop  of  Lucca  to  St.  Bernard,  he 
went  into  France  to  continue  his  studies ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose remained  some  time  at  Rheims,  whence  he  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Paris.  Here  his  reputation  was  so  great,  that 
Philip,  brother  of  Louis  VII.,  being  chosen  bishop  of  Paris, 
resigned  that  dignity  to  Pietro,  whose  pupil  he  had  been. 
He  held  his  bishopric  only  one  year,  and  died  in  1 160.  His 
Liber  Sententiarum  is  highly  esteemed.  It  contains  a  system 
of  scholastic  theology,  so  much  more  complete  than  any 
which  had  been  yet  seen,  that  it  may  be  deemed  an  original 
work.'*  THrabofhiyStoria  delta  Lett.  Jtai.UvoA.^\,V\hA\  cap  ii. 

A  T%at  with  the  vidow  gave.]  This  alludes  to  the  begin- 
Bing  of  the  Liber  Sententiarum,  where  Peter  says:   '*Cu- 

eens  aliquid  de  pennri&  ac  tenuitate  nostrfit  cum  pauperculi 
gazophylacium  dominl  mittere,  &c.** 
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To  holy  church  his  treasure.    The  fifth  light,' 

Goodliest  of  all,  is  by  such  love  inspired, 

That  all  your  world  craves  tidings  of  his  doom:" 

Within,  there  is  the  lofty  light,  endow'd 

With  sapience  so  profound,  if  truth  be  truth. 

That  with  a  ken  of  such  wide  amplitude 

No  second  hath  arisen.     Next  behold 

That  taper's  radiance,*  to  whose  view  was  shown, 

Clearliest,  the  nature  and  the  ministry 

Angelical,  while  yet  in  flesh  it  dwelt. 

In  the  other  little  light  serenely  smiles 

That  pleader^  for  the  Christian  temples,  he. 

Who  did  provide  Augustin  of  his  lore. 

Now,  if  thy  mind's  eye  pass  from  light  to  light, 

Upon  my  praises  following,  of  the  eighth* 

Thy  thiret  is  next     The  saintly  soul,  that  shows 

The  world's  deceitfulness,  to  all  who  hear  him. 

Is,  with  the  sight  of  all  the  good  that  is, 


1  The  Ji/a  li£ht.]    Solomon. 

*  His  doom.]  It  was  a  common  qnestioii,  it  seems,  whe- 
ther Solomon  were  saved  or  no. 

*  TTiat  taper's  radiance.']  St.  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite. 
"The  famous  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out  for 
Dionysius  the  Areopaclte,  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  who,  un- 
der the  protection  of  this  venerable  name,  gave  laws  and 
instructions  to  those  that  were  desirous  of  raising  their  souls 
above  all  human  things,  in  order  to  unite  them  to  their  great 
source  by  sublime  contemplation,  lived  most  probably  in  this 
century,  (the  fourth  ;)  though  some  place  him  before,  others 
after,  the  present  period."  JUadaiiu's  Mosheim,  v.  1.  cent.  It. 
p.  2.  c.  3.  $  12. 

*  That  pleader.]  In  the  fifth  century,  Paulus  Orosins 
"  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation  by  the  History 
he  wrote  to  reftite  the  cavils  of  the  Pagans  against  Chris- 
tianity, and  by  his  books  against  the  Pelagians  and  Priscil- 
lianists.**  Jbid.^  v.  ii.  cent  v.  p.  ii.  c.  ii.  $  11.  A  similar  train 
of  aifument  was  pursued  by  Augustine,  in  his  book  De  Civi- 
tatoDei. 

Orosius  is  classed  by  Dante,  in  his  treatise  De  Vulg.  Eloq. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.,  as  one  of  his  favorite  authors,  among  those 
"qui  usi  sunt  altissimas  prosas." — **  who  have  written  prose 
with  the  greatest  loftiness  of  style."  The  others  are  Cicero, 
Idvy,  Pliny,  and  Frontinus.  Some  commentators,  with  less 
probability,  suppose  that  this  seventh  spirit  is  Saint  Am- 
brose, and  not  Orosius. 

B  The  eig'hth.]  BoStius,  whose  book  De  Consolatione  Phl- 
loeophiie  excited  so  much  attention  during  the  middle  ages, 
was  bom,  as  Tlraboschi  conjectures,  about  470.  **  In  584  he 
was  cruelly  put  to  death,  by  command  of  Theod<Hric,  either 
on  real  or  pretended  suspicion  of  his  being  engaged  in  a  con 
f piracy.*'    Delia  LeU.  Ital^  torn.  iil.  lib.  i.  cap.  iv. 
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Blest  there.    The  limbs,  whence  it  was  driven,  lie 
Down  in  Cieldauro  ;*  and  from  martyrdom 
And  exile  came  it  here.     Lo !  further  on, 
Where  flames  the  arduous  spirit  of  Isidore  f 
Of  Bede  ;*  and  Richard,*  more  than  man,  erewhile, 
In  deep  discernment.     Lastly  this,  from  whom 
Thy  look  on  me  reyerteth,  was  the  beam 
Of  one,  whose  spirit,  on  high  musings  bent. 
Rebuked  the  lingering  tardiness  of  death. 
It  is  the  eternal  light  of  Sigebert* 
Who  'scaped  not  envy,  when  of  truth  he  argued, 
Reading  in  the  straw-litter'd  street"*     Forthwith, 
As  clock,  that  calleth  up  the  spouse  of  God'' 
To  win  her  bridegroom's  love  at  matin's  hour, 
Each  part  of  other  fitly  drawn  and  urged, 
Sends  out  a  tinkling  sound,  of  note  so  sweet. 
Affection  springs  in  well-disposed  breast ; 
Thus  saw  I  move  the  glorious  wheel ;  thus  heard 
Voice  answering  voice,  so  musical  and  soft, 
It  can  be  known  but  where  day  endless  shines. 


1  Cieldauro.]  BoStius  wkh  buried  at  Pavia,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Pleuro  in  Ciel  d'oro. 

s  Isidore.]  He  was  Archbishop  of-'  Seville  during  forty 
years,  and  died  in  635.    See  Mariana,  Hist,  lib.  vi.  cap.  vU. 

Mosheim,  whose  critical  opinions  in  general  must  be  taken 
with  some  allowance^  observes,  that  "  his  grammatical,  theo- 
logical, and  historical  productions,  discover  more  learning  and 
pedantty  than  judgment  and  taste." 

*  Bede.]  Bede,  whose  virtues  obtained  him  the  appellaticm 
of  the  Venerable,  was  bom  in  672,  at  Wermonth  and  Jarrow, 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  di^d  in  735.  Invited  to  Rome 
by  Pope  Sergins  I.,  he  preferred  passing  almost  the  whole  of 
his  life  in  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery.  A  catalogue  of  hit 
numerous  writings  may  be  seen  in  Kippis's  BiographLa  Britan- 
nica,  V.  11. 

*  Richard.]  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  a  native  either  of  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  was  canon  and  prior  of  the  monastery  of  that 
name  at  Paris;  and  died  in  1173.  **He  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Mystics  in  this  century;  and  his  treatise,  entitled  the 
Mystical  Ark,  which  contains  as  it  were  the  marrow  of  this 
kind  of  theology,  was  received  with  the  greatest  avidity.*' 
Maelaine*s  Mosheim,  v.  iii.  cent  xli.  p.  ii.  c.  11.  $  23. 

A  Six^ebert.]  "  A  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Gemblours,  who  was 
in  high  repute  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  and  be^nning  of 
the  twelfth  century."    Diet,  de  Moreri. 

9  The  atraw-litter*d  street.]  The  name  of  a  street  in  Fails  I 
the  *^  Rue  de  Fouarre." 

T  The  spouse  ofOod.]   The  chorch. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Thomas  Aqninas  raters  at  large  into  the  life  and  character 
(rf*  SU  Francis ;  and  then  solves  one  of  two  difficulties, 
which  he  perceived  to  have  risen  in  Dante^s  mind  from 
what  he  had  heard  in  the  last  Canto. 

0  FOND  anxiety  of  mortal  men  !^ 
How  vain  and  inconclusive  arguments 

Are  those,  which  make  thee  beat  thy  wings  below. 

For  statutes  one,  and  one  for  aphorisms^ 

Was  hunting ;  this  the  priesthood  followed ;  that, 

By  force  or  sophistry,  aspired  to  rule ; 

To  rob,  another ;  and  another  sought. 

By  civil  business,  wealth  ;  one,  moiling,  lay 

Tangled  in  net  of  sensual  delight ; 

And  one  to  wistless  indolence  resigned  ; 

What  time  from  all  these  empty  things  escaped, 

With  Beatrice,  I  thus  gloriously 

Was  raised  aloft,  and  made  the  guest  of  heaven. 

They  of  the  circle  to  that  point,  each  one. 
Where  erst  it  was,  had  tum'd ;  and  steady  glow'd, 
As  candle  in  his  socket.     Then  within 
The  lustre,*  that  erewhile  bespake  me,  smiling 
With  merer  gladness,  heard  I  thus  begin : 

"  E'en  as  his  beeun  illumes  me,  so  I  look 
Into  the  eternal  light,  and  clearly  mark  [doubt. 

Thy  thoughts,  from  whence  they  rise.    Thou  art  in 
And  wouldst  that  I  should  bolt  my  words  afresh 
In  such  plain  open  phrase,  as  may  be  smooth 
To  thy  perception,  where  I  told  thee  late 
That  *  well  they  thrive  ;'*  and  that  *  no  second  such' 
Hath  risen,'  which  no  small  distinction  needs. 

"  The  Providence,  that  govemeth  the  world. 
In  depth  of  counsel  by  created  ken 
Unfathomable,  to  the  end  that  she," 
Who  with  loud  cries  was  'spoused  in  precious  blood, 
Might  keep  her  footing  towards  her  well-beloved,' 

1  O  fond  anxiety  of  mortal  men.]    Lucretius,  lib.  li.  14. 

O  miseras  hominum  mentes !  O  pectora  c«eca ! 
Qnalibns  in  tenebris  vite,  quantisque  periclis 
Degitur  hoc  cevi  qnodcunqne  est ! 

8  Jlpkorisms.]    The  stndy  of  raedicino. 

•  The  lustre.]    The  spirit  of  Thomas  Aqnlnas. 

*  That '  well  they  thrive.*]    See  the  last  Canto,  v.  93. 

*  *  JVo  second  sueh.*]    See  the  last  Canto,  v.  111. 

•  She.]    The  chnrch. 

T  JOer  veil-beloved.]    Jesus  Christ 
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Safe  in  herself  and  constant  onto  him, 
Hath  two  ordain'd,  who  should  on  either  hand 
In  chief  escort  her :  one,'  seraphic  all 
In  fervency ;  for  wisdom  upon  earth, 
The  other,*  splendor  of  cherubic  li^ht. 
I  but  of  one  will  tell :  he  tells  of  both, 
Who  one  commendeth,  which  of  them  soe'er 
Be  taken :  for  their  deeds  were  to  one  end. 

"  Between  Tupino,*  and  the  wave  that  falls 
From  blest  Ubaldo's  chosen  hill,  there  hangs 
Rich  slope  of  mountain  high,  whence  heat  and  cold* 
Are  wafted  through  Perugia's  eastern  gate : 
And  Nocera  with  Gualdo,  in  its  rear. 
Mourn  for  their  heavy  yoke.*    Upon  that  side, 
Where  it  doth  break  its  steepness  most,  arose 
A  sun  upon  the  world,  as  duly  this 
From  Ganges  doth :  therefore  let  none,  who  speak 
Of  that  place,  say  Ascesi ;  for  its  name 
Were  lamely  so  delivered ;  but  the  East,* 
To  call  things  rightly,  be  it  henceforth  styled. 
He  was  not  yet  much  distant  from  his  rising. 
When  his  good  influence  'gan  to  bless  the  earth. 
A  dame,''  to  whom  none  openeth  pleasure's  gate 
More  than  to  death,  was,  'gainst  his  father's  will,' 
His  stripling  choice :  and  he  did  make  her  hn. 
Before  the  spuritual  court,"  by  nuptial  bonds, 

1  One,]    Saint  Francis. 

s  The  other.]    Saint  Dominic. 

*  Tupino.]     Thomas  Aqninas  proceeds   to   describe  the 
birthplace  of  Saint  Francis,  between  Tupino,  a  rivulet  neat 
Assisi,  or  Ascesi,  where  the  saint  was  bom  in  1182,  and  Clii 
ascib,  a  stream  that  rises  in  a  mountain  near  Agobblo,  chosen 
by  Saint  Ubaldo  for  the  place  of  his  retirement. 

*  Heat  and  cold.]  Cold  from  the  snow,  and  lieat  from  the 
reflection  of  the  sun. 

»  Yoke.]  Vellutello  understands  this  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountain  to  Nocera  and  Gualdo;  and  Venturi  (as  I  have 
taken  it)  of  the  heavy  impositions  laid  on  those  places  by  the 
Perugians.  For  giogo^  like  the  Latin  jvgvM,  will  admit  of 
either  sense. 

«  The  East.] 

This  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun.      Shakspeare. 

"*  Ji  dame.]  There  is  in  the  under  church  of  St.  Francis,  at 
Assisi,  a  picture  painted  by  Giotto  from  this  subject  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  artist's  best  works.  See  Kngler's 
Hand-book  of  the  History  of  Painting,  translated  by  a  lady. 
Lond.y  1842,  p.  48. 

s  ^Gainst  his  father's  will.]  In  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
his  natural  father. 

*  Before  the  spirittuU  court.]  He  made  a  vow  of  poverty 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  and  of  his  natural  father. 
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And  in  hk  father's  sight :  ftom  day  to  day, 
Then  loved  her  more  devoutly.    She,  bereaved 
Of  her  first  husband,'  slighted  and  obscure, 
Thousand  and  hundred  years  and  more,  remained 
Without  a  single  suitor,  tiJl  he  came. 
Nor  aught  avul'd,  that,  with  Amyclas,'  die 
Was  found  unmoved  at  rumor  of  his  voice,        [neai 
Who  shook  the  world :  nor  aught  her  constant  bold- 
Whereby  with  Christ  she  mounted  on  the  cross, 
When  Mary  stay'd  beneath.     But  not  to  deal 
Thus  closely  with  thee  longer,  take  at  lai^e 
The  lovers'  titles — Poverty  and  Francis. 
Their  concord  and  |^ad  looks,  wonder  and  love, 
And  sweet  regard  gave  birth  to  holy  thoughts. 
So  much,  that  venerable  Bernard'  first 
Did  bare  his  feet,  and,  in  pursuit  of  peace 
So  heavenly,  ran,  yet  deem'd  his  footing  slow. 
O  hidden  riches !  O  prolific  good ! 
Egidius^  bares  him  next,  and  next  Sylvester,* 
And  follow,  both,  the  bridegroom :  so  the  bride 
Can  please  them.     Thenceforth  goes  he  on  his  way, 
The  father  and  the  master,  with  his  spouse. 
And  with  that  family,  whom  now  the  cord* 
Girt  humbly :  nor  did  abjectness  of  heart 
Weigh  down  his  eyelids,  for  that  he  was  son 

1  Her  first  husband.]    Christ. 

*  ^myelas.]    Lucan  makes  Cesar  exclaim,  on  witnessiiig 
the  secure  poverty  of  the  fisherman  Amyclas : — 

O  vitffi  tuta  facultas 

Pauperis,  anrastique  lares  !    O  munera  nondam 
Intel  lecta  deum !  qnibus  hoc  contingere  tempUs, 
Aut  potnit  muris,  nullo  trepidare  tomultu, 
Csssureft  pulsante  manu  ?  Phars^  lib.  v.  531. 

O  happy  poverty  I  thou  greatest  good 
Bestow'd  by  heaven,  but  seldom  understood ! 
Here  nor  the  cruel  spoiler  seeks  his  ytey. 
Nor  ruthless  armies  take  their  dieadhil  way,  fcc. 

Rtnps. 

A  translation  in  inrose  of  these  lines  is  introduced  by  our  Poet 
in  his  Convito,  p.  107. 

9  Bernard.]  Of  Q,uintavalle ;  one  of  the  first  followers  of 
the  saint. 

«  Effidius.]  The  third  of  his  disciples,  who  died  in  1362. 
His  work,  entitled  Verba  Anrea,  was  published  in  1534,  at 
Antwerp.  See  Lucas  Waddingus,  Annales  Ordlnls  Mlncnris, 
p  5. 

s  Sylvester.]    Another  of  his  earliest  associates. 

>  Whom,  now  the  cord.]  Saint  Francis  bound  his  body  with 
a  cord,  in  sign  that  he  considered  it  as  a  bean',  and  that  it  re- 
quired, like  a  beast,  to  be  led  by  a  halter. 
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Of  Pictro  Bemardone/  afld  by  men 

In  wondrous  sort  despised     But  royally 

His  hard  intention  he  to  Innocent' 

Set  forth ;  and,  from  him,  first  received  the  seal 

On  his  religion.    Then,  when  numerous  flock'd 

The  tribe  of  lowly  ones,  that  traced  his  steps. 

Whose  marvellous  life  deservedly  were  sung 

In  heights  empyreal ;  through  Honorius"  hand 

A  second  crown,  to  deck  their  Guardian's  virtues. 

Was  by  the  eternal  Spirit  mwreath'd :  and  when 

He  had,  through  thirst  of  martyrdom,  stood  up 

In  the  proud  Soldan's  presence,*  and  there  preached 

Christ  and  his  followers,  but  found  the  race 

Unripen'd  for  conversion ;  back  once  more 

He  hasted,  (net  to  intermit  his  toil) 

And  reap'd  Ausonian  lands.    On  the  hard  rock,* 

'Twixt  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  he  from  Christ 

Took  the  last  signet,"  which  his  limbs  two  years 

Did  carry.     Then,  the  season  come  that  he. 

Who  to  such  good  had  destined  him,  was  pleased 

To  advance  him  to  the  meed,  which  he  had  eam'd 

By  his  self-humbling ;  to  his  brotherhood, 

As  their  just  heritage,  he  gave  in  charge 

His  dearest  lady  {*  and  enjoin'd  their  love 

And  faith  to  her  ;  and,  from  her  bosom,  willM 

His  goodly  spirit  should  move  forth,  returning 

To  its  appointed  kingdom ;  nor  would  have 

His  body*  laid  upon  another  bier. 

*'  Think  now  of  one,  who  were  a  fit  colleague 
To  keep  the  baik  of  Peter,  in  deep  sea, 


1  Pietro  Bemorddne.]  A  man  in  an  humUe  ftation  of  life 
at  Assist. 

>  Innocent.]    Pope  Innocent  m. 

*  Honorhu.]  His  snccessor  Honorins  m.  wlio  granted  cer- 
tain privileges  to  the  Franciscans. 

*  In  the  proud  Soldan^s  preoenee.]  Tlie  Soldan  of  Egypt, 
before  whom  Saint  Francis  is  said  to  have  {Meached. 

*  On  the  hard  roek.]  The  mountain  Alv^ma  in  the  Apen-^ 
nine. 

*  The  last  siirnet.]    Alluding  to  the  stigmata,  or  marks  re 
sembling  the  wounds  of  Clirist,  said  to  have  been  found  on 
the  saiDfs  body. 

7  His  dearest  lady.]    Poverty. 

"  His  body.]  He  forliade  any  ftmeral  pomp  to  be  observed  at 
his  burial ;  and,  as  It  is  said,  ordered  that  his  remains  should 
be  deposited  in  a  place  where  criminals  were  ezecut^  and 
inMnred. 
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Helm'd  to  right  point ;  aii4«uch^  Patriarch*  was 
Therefore  who  follow  him  as  he  enjoins, 
Thou  mayst  be  certain,  take  good  lading  in. 
But  hunger  of  new  viands  tempts  his  flock  ;' 
So  that  they  needs  into  stranga  pastures  wide 
Must  spread  them :  and  the  more  remote  from  him 
The  stragglers  wander*  so  much  more  they  come 
Home,  to  the  sheep-fold,  destitute  of  milk. 
There  are  of  them,  in  truth,  who  fear  their  hann. 
And  to  the  shepherd  cleave  ;  but  these  so  few, 
A  little  stuff  may  furnish  out  their  cloaks. 

"  Now,  if  my  words  be  clear ;  if  thou  have  ta'en 
Good  heed ;  if  that,  which  I  have  told,  recall 
To  mind ;  thy  wish  may  be  in  part  fulfilled : 
For  thou  wilt  see  the  plant  from  whence  they  split  ;• 
And  he  shall  see,  who  girds  him,  what  that  means,^ 
*  That  well  they  thrive,  not  swoln  with  vanity.' " 

CANTO    XIL 


ARGUMENT. 

A  second  circle  of  ^<Nrifie<]  souls  encompasses  the  first.  Boon 
aventara,  who  is  one  of  them,  celebrates  the  praises  of 
Saint  Dominic,  and  informs  Dante  who  the  other  eleven 
are,  that  are  in  this  second  circle  or  garland. 

Soon  as  its  final  word  the  blessed  flame' 
Had  raised  for  utterance,  straight  the  holy  mill* 
Began  to  wheel ;  nor  yet  had  once  revolved, 
Or  ere  another,  circling,  compass'd  it, 
Motion  to  motion,  song  to  song,  conjoining ; 
Song,  that  as  much  our  muses  doth  excel. 
Our  Syrens  with  thefar  tuneful  pipes,  as  ray 

1  Our  Patriaareh.]  Baint  Double,  to  whose  order  Tbonms 
Aquinas  belonged. 

a  His  flock.]    The  Dominicans. 

'  The  plant  from  tokence  they  split.']  "  The  rule  of  their 
order,  which  the  Dominicans  neglect  to  olwerve." 

4  And  he  shall  see,  viko  girds  him,  tohat  that  means.]  Lom- 
bardi,  after  the  Nidobeatiqa  edition,  ti^ther  with  four  MSS., 
reads  "  il  correggiar,"  or  "  il  coregi^r,"  which  Rives  the  sense 
that  now  stands  in  the  text  of  this  version.  The  Dominicans 
might  be  called  i'  coreggieri,"  from  their  wecuring  a  leathern 
^rdle,  as  the  Franciscans  were  called  **  cordiglieri,**  from  their 
being  girt  with  a  cord.  I  had  before  followed  the  common 
reading,  "  il  corregger ;"  and  translated  the  line  according  to 
Venturi's  interpretation  of  it : — 

NcHT  miss  of  the  reproof  which  th&t  implies. 

s  77k«  blessed  flame.]    Thomas  Aquinas. 

•  Tfke  holy  mUl.]    The  circle  of  spirits. 
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Of  primal  q>leiidoir  doth  Hb  faint  reflex. 

As  when,  if  Juno  bid  her  handmaid  forth. 
Two  arches  parallel,  and  trick'd  alike, 
Span  the  thin  cloud,  the  outer  tajting  birth 
From  that  within,  (in  manner  of  that  voice^ 
Whom  love  did  melt  away,  as  sun  the  mist,) 
And  they  who  gaze,  presageful  call  to  mind 
The  compact  made  with  Noah,  of  the  world 
No  more  to  be  o'erflow'd ;  about  us  thus. 
Of  sempiternal  roses,  bending,  wreathed 
Those  garlands  twain  ;  and  to  the  innermost 
E*en  thus  the  external  auswer'd.    When  the  footing. 
And  other  great  festivity,  of  song, 
And  radiance,  light  with  light  accordant,  each 
Jocund  and  blithe,  had  at  their  pleasure  still'd, 
(E'en  as  the  eyes,  by  quick  volition  moved. 
Are  shut  and  raised  together,)  from  the  heart 
Of  one'  among  the  new  lights'  moved  a  voice. 
That  made  me  seem^  like  needle  to  the  star, 
In  turning  to  its  whereabout ;'  and  thus 
Began :  "  The  love,"  that  makes  me  beautiful. 


■ 


1  In  manner  of  that  voice.]  One  rainbow  {(tvinfc'back  the 
image  of  the  other,  as  sound  is  reflected  by  Echo,  that 
nymph  who  was  melted  away  by  her  fondness  for  Narcissns, 
as  vapor  is  melted  by  the  son.  The  reader  will  observe  in 
the  text  not  only  a  second  and  third  simile  within  the  flrst, 
but  two  mythological  and  one  sacred  allusion  b«ranil  np  to< 
gether  with  the  whole.  Even  after  this  accnmnlation  of 
imagery,  the  two  circles  of  spirits,  by  whom  Beatrice  and 
Dante  were  encompassed,  are  by  a  bold  figure  termed  two 
garlands  of  never-fading  roses.  Indeed,  there  is  a  ftilness 
of  splendor,  even  to  prodigality,  throughout  the  beginning  of 
this  Canto. 

*  One.]  Saint  Bnonaventnra,  general  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  in  which  he  effected  some  reformation ;  and  one  of  the 
most  profound  divines  of  his  age.  "  He  refnsed  the  archbish- 
jpric  of  York,  which  was  offered  him  by  Clement  IV.,  but 
afterwards  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Alba- 
no  and  a  cardinal's  hat.  He  was  bom  at  Bagnoregio  or  Bag- 
norea,  In  Tuscany,  A.  D.  1221,  and  died  In  1274."  Diet.  Hit 
tor.  par  Chaudon  et  Delandine.  Ed.  Lyon.  1804. 

s  Jimong  the  new  lights.]  In  the  circle  that  had  newly  sur- 
rounded the  first. 

«  That  made  me  seem.]  "  That  made  me  torn  to  it,  as  the 
magnetic  needle  does  to  the  pole." 

*  To  its  lohereabout.]    Al  suo  dove. 

The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whweabout. 

Shakspeare,  Macbeth,  act  11.  sc.  li 

*  T%e  love.]  By  an  act  of  mutual  courtesy,  Buenaventura, 
a  Franciscan,  is  made  to  proclaim  tlie  praises  of  St.  DMiinie. 
as  Thomas  Aquioas,  a  Dominican,  has  celebrated  those  at 
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Pkompts  me  to  tell  of  the  other  guide,  for  whom 
Such  good  of  mme  is  spoken.     Where  one  is, 
The  other  worthily  should  also  be  ; 
That  as  their  warfare  was  alike,  alike 
Should  be  their  glory.     Slow,  and  full  of  doubt, 
And  with  thin  ranks,  after  its  banner  moved 
The  army  of  Christ,  (which  it  so  dearly  cost 
To  reappoint,)  when  its  imperial  Head, 
Who  reigneth  ever,  for  the  drooping  host 
Did  make  provision,  thorough  grace  alone, 
And  not  through  its  deserving.    As  thou  heard*8t,' 
Two  champions  to  the  succor  of  his  spouse 
He  sent,  who  by  their  deeds  and  words  miffht  join 
Again  his  scattered  people.     In  that  clime^ 
Where  springs  the  pleasant  west-wind  to  unfold 
The  fresh  leaves,  with  which  Europe  sees  herself 
New-garmented ;  nor  from  those  billows*  far. 
Beyond  whose  chiding,  after  weary  course. 
The  sun  doth  sometimes^  hide  him ;  safe  abides 
The  happy  Callaroga,*  under  guard 
Of  the  great  shield,  wherein  the  lion  lies 
Subjected  and  supreme.     And  there  was  bom 
The  loving  minion  of  the  Christian  faith,' 

St.  Francis ;  and  in  like  manner  each  blames  the  irre^larl- 
ties,  not  of  the  other's  order,  but  of  that  to  which  hhnself  be- 
longed. 

Even  Macchiavelll,  no  great  friend  to  the  church,  attributes 
the  revival  of  Christianity  to  the  influence  of  these  two  saints. 
"  Q,uanto  alle  Sette,  si  vcde  ancora  queste  rinovaEloni  esser 
necessarie,  per  Tessempio  della  nostra  Religione,  la  quale,  se 
non  Aisse  stata  ritirata  verso  il  suo  principio  da  San  Fmn- 
cesco  e  da  San  Domenico,  sarebbe  al  tutto  spenta.'*  Diseorsi 
sopra  la  prima  Deca  di  T.  lAvio,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  "  As  to  sects, 
it  is  seen  that  these  renovations  are  necessaryi:,  by  the  ezam- 

{>le  of  our  religion,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  drawn  back  to 
ts  principle  by  St  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  would  be  entirely 
extinguished." 

I  Jis  thou  keareTtt.]    See  the  last  Canto,  v.  33. 

3  Jn  that  clime.]    Spain. 

*  Those  biUows.]    The  Atlantic. 

*  Sometimes.]    During  the  summer  solstice. 

s  Callaroga.]  Between  Osma  and  Aranda,  in  Old  Castile, 
designated  hy  the  royal  coat  of  arms. 

«  The  loving  minion  of  the  Christian  faith.]  Dominic  was 
born  ApHl  5,  1170,  and  died  August  6,  1231.  His  birthplace 
Callaroga ;  his  father  and  mother's  names,  Felix  and  Joanna ; 
his  mother's  dream*  his  name  of  Dominic,  given  him  in 
eonsequence  of  a  vision  by  a  noble  matron  who  stood  spon- 
sor to  him,  are  all  told  in  an  anonymous  life  of  the  saint, 
said  to  be  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  published  by 
Cluetif  and  Echard.    Scriptores  Ordinis  Pnedicat<MXun.  Par. 
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The  hallow'd  wrestler,  gentle^  to  his  own. 
And  to  his  enemies  terrible.     So  replete 
His  soul  with  lively  virtue,  that  when  first 
Created,  even  in  the  mother's  womb,^ 
It  prophesied.     When,  at  the  sacred  font, . 
The  spousals  were  complete  'twixt  faith  and  him, 
Where  pledge  of  mutual  safety  was  exchanged, 
The  dame,'  who  was  his  surety,  in  her  sleep 
Beheld  the  wondrous  fruit,  that  was  from  him 
And  from  his  heirs  to  issue.     And  that  such 
He  might  be  construed,  as  indeed  he  was, 
She  was  inspired  to  name  him  of  his  owner. 
Whose  he  was  wholly  ;  and  so  called  him  Dominic. 
And  I  speak  of  him,  as  the  laborer, 
Whom  Christ  in  his  own  garden  chose  to  be 
His  help-mate.     Messenger  he  seem'd,  and  friend 
Fast-knit  to  Christ ;  and  the  first  love  he  show'd. 
Was  after  the  first  counsel^  that  Christ  gave. 
Many  a  time*  his  nurse,  at  entering,  found 
That  he  had  risen  in  silence,  and  was  prostrate, 
As  who  should  say,  <  My  errand  was  for  this.' 
O  happy  father !  Felix'  rightly  named. 
O  feivor'd  mother !  rightly  named  Joanna  ; 
If  that  do  mean,  as  men  interpret  it'' 

1719,  fol.  torn.  i.  p.  25.  These  writers  deny  his  having  been 
an  inquisitor,  and  indeed  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition 
itself  twfore  the  fourth  Lateran  Council.    Ibid.  p.  88. 

1  Oentle.] 

Eurip.  Medeoj  v.  805. 

Lofty  and  sour  to  those,  that  loved  him  not. 

But  to  those  men,  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 

Skakspeare,  Henry  Fill.,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

^  In  the  mother**  womb.]  His  mother,  when  pregnant  with 
him,  is  said  to  have  dreamed  that  she  should  bring  forth  a 
white  and  black  dog  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  mouth,  which 
were  signs  of  the  habit  to  be  worn  by  his  order,  and  of  his 
fervent  zeal. 

*  The  dame.]  His  godmother's  dream  was,  that  he  had  one 
star  in  his  forehead^  and  another  in  the  nape  of  his  necii,  from 
which  he  communicated  light  to  the  east  and  the  west. 

*  .Bfler  the  first  eouneel.]  '*  Jesus  said  unto  him.  If  thou  wilt 
be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
ana  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come  and  follow 
me.**  Matth.  xix.  21.  Dominic  is  said  to  have  followed  this 
advice. 

A  Many  a  time.]  His  nurse,  when  she  returned  to  him, 
often  found  that  fke  had  left  his  bed,  and  was  prostrate,  and 
in  prayer. 

*  Fdix.]    Felix  Gasman. 

V  .^8  men  interpret  iL]    Grace  or  gift  of  the  Lord. 
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Not  for  the  worid'a  sake,  for  which  now  they  toil 

Upon  Ostiense*  and  TaddeoV  lore, 

But  for  the  real  manna,  soon  he  grew 

Mighty  in  learning ;  and  did  set  himself 

To  go  about  the  vineyard,  that  soon  turns 

To  wan  and  wither'd,  if  not  tended  well : 

And  from  the  see,*  (whose  bounty  to  the  jilst 

And  needy  is  gone  by,  not  through  its  fault, 

But  his  who  fills  it  basely,)  he  besought, 

No  dispensation^  for  commuted  wrong. 

Nor  the  first  vacant  fortune,*  nor  the  tenths 

That  to  God's  paupers  rightly  appertain, 

But,  'gainst  an  erring  and  degenerate  world, 

License  to  fight,  in  favor  of  that  seed' 

From  which  the  twice  twelve  cions  gird  thee  round. 

Then,  with  sage  doctrine  and  good  will  to  help, 

Forth  on  his  great  apostleship  he  fared. 

Like  torrent  bursting  from  a  lofty  vein  ;  - 

1  Ostiense.]  Arrigo  a  native  of  Susa,  formeily  a  consider- 
able  city  in  Piedmont,  and  cardinal  of  Ostia  and  VeUetri, 
whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  Ostiense,  was  celebrated  for 
his  lectares  on  the  five  books  of  the  Decretals.  He  flourished 
aboat  the  year  1250.  He  is  classed  by  Frezzl  with  Accorso 
the  Florentine. 

Pol  Ostiense,  e'l  Fiorentino  Accorso, 
Che  tk  le  chiose,  e  dichiarb  U  mio  testo, 
£  alle  leggi  diede  gran  soccorso. 

n  Quodrtr.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13. 

9  7\iddeo.]  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  speaks  of  the  ph3^- 
oian  or  tlie  lawyer  of  that  name.  The  former,  Taddeo  d*Al- 
derotto,  a  Florentine,  called  the  Hippocratean,  translated  the 
ethics  of  Aristotle  into  Latin  ;  and  died  at  an  advanced  age 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.    The  other,  who  i 

was  of  Bologna,  and  celebrated  for  his  legal  knowledge,  left  ! 

no  writings  behind  him.    He  is  also  spoken  of  by  Fre^ : 

Azzo  e  Taddeo  e^k  Ainno  11  maggiori ;  || 

£  ora  ognun*  I  oscuro,  e  tal  appare  i 
dual'  ^  la  luna  alii  febei  splendori. 

Jl  Quadrir^  lib.  iv.  cap.  13  ; 

s  The  see.]  *'  The  apostolic  see,  which  no  longer  continues 
its  wonted  liberality  towards  the  indigent  and  deserving; 
not  indeed  through  its  own  fault,  as  its  doctrines  are  sul  | 

the  same,  but  through  the  fkult  of  the  pontiff,  who  is  seated 
in  it."  ' 

*  J^o  dispensation.^  Dominic  did  not  ask  license  to  com-  i 
pound  for  the  use  of  unjust  acquisitions  by  dedicating  a  part  i 
of  them  to  pious  purposes.                                                                      ^ 

A  JSTor  the  first  vacant  fortune.]  Not  the  first  benefice  that 
fell  vacant.  *  i 

*  In  favor  of  that  seed.]  "  For  that  seed  of  the  divine  word, 
firom  which  have  sprung  up  these  four-and-twenty  plants, 

these  holy  spirits  that  now  environ  thee."  i 
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And,  dashing  'gainst  the  stocks  of  heresy, 
Smote  fiercest,  where  resistance  was  most  stout 
Thence  many  rivulets  have  since  been  tum'd. 
Over  the  garden  catholic  to  lead 
Their  living  waters,  and  have  fed  its  plants. 

"  If  such,  one  wheeF  of  that  two-yoked  car. 
Wherein  the  holy  church  defended  her, 
And  rode  triumphant  through  the  civil  broil ; 
Thou  canst  not  doubt  its  fellow's  excellence, 
Which  Thomas,'  ere  my  coming,  hath  declared 
So  courteously  unto  thee.     But  the  track,' 
Which  its  smooth  felloes  made,  is  now  deserted : 
That,  mouldy  mother  is,  where  late  were  lees. 
His  family,  that  wont  to  trace  his  path, 
Turn  backward,  and  mvert  their  steps ;  ere  long 
To  rue  the  gathering  m  of  their  ill  crop. 
When  the  rejected  tares^  in  vain  shall  ask 
Admittance  to  the  bam.     I  question  not* 
But  he,  who  search'd  our  volume,  leaf  by  loaf, 
Might  still  find  page  with  this  inscription  oi/t, 
<  I  am  as  I  was  wont.'     Yet  such  were  not 
From  Acquasparta  nor  Casale,  whence, 
Of  those  who  come  to  meddle  with  the  text, 
One  stretches  and  another  cramps  its  rule. 
Bonaventura's  life  in  me  behold, 
From  Bagnoregio ;  one,  who,  in  discharge 
Of  my  great  offices,  still  laid  aside 
All  sinister  aim.     Illuminato  here. 
And  Agostiuo*  join  me :  two  they  were. 
Among  the  first  of  those  barefooted  meek  ones, 

1  Om  vheel.]    Dominic ;  as  the  other  wheel  is  Francis. 

3  Thomas.]    Thomas  Aquinas. 

s  But  the  track.]  "  But  the  mle  of  St.  Francis  is.  already 
ieserted :  and  the  lees  of  the  wine  are  turned  into  mouldi- 
ress." 

*  Tares  ]  He  adverts  to  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the 
M  heat. 

A  I  question  not.]  "  Some  indeed  might  be  found,  who  still 
ohserve  the  rule  of  the  order :  but  such  would  come  neither 
from  Casale  nor  Acquasparta."  At  Casale,  in  Monferrat, 
the  discipline  had  been  enforced  by  Uberto  with  unneces- 
sary rigor ;  and  a-,  Acquasparta,  in  the  territory  of  Todi,  it 
had  been  equally  relaxed  by  the  Cardinal  Matteo,  general 
of  the  order.  Lucas  Waddingus,  as  cited  by  Lombardi^  cor- 
rects the  errors  of  the  commentators  who  had  confounded 
these  two. 

• niuminato  here, 

J9nd  jJfostino.]    Two  among  the  earliest  followers  of  St. 
Francis. 
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Who  Bought  God's  friendship   in   the   cord :  with 

them 
Huffuee  of  Saint  Victor  ;*  Pietro  Mangiadore  ;* 
And  he  of  Spain'  in  his  twelve  volumes  shining ; 
Nathan  the  prophet ;  Metropolitan  • 
ChryMMtom  '*  and  Anselmo  f  and,  who  deign'd 


1  Mvinut  of  St.  Victor. "l  Landino  makes  him  of  Pavia; 
Ventun  calls  him  a  Saxon ;  and  Lombardi,  following  Alex- 
ander Natalia,  Hist.  EccIm  Sec.  xL  cap.  6,  art.  9.  says  that  he 
was  from  Ypres.  He  was  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Victor 
at  Paris,  and  died  in  1143,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  His  ten 
books,  illustrative  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  according  to  the  translation  of  Joannes  Scotus, 
are  inscribed  to  King  Louis,  son  of  Louis  1e  Groe,  by  whom 
the  monastery  had  been  founded.  Opem  Hue.  de  S.  Vict, 
fol.  Paris.  \fm,  torn.  i.  329.  "*  A  man  distinguished  by  the 
fecundity  of  his  genius,  who  treated,  in  his  writings,  of  all 
the  branches  of  saored  and  profane  erudition  that  were  known 
in  his  time,  and  who  composed  several  dissertations  that  are 
not  destitute  of  jnerit**  Maclaine's  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist^  v. 
iii.  cent.  xtl.  p.  3,  c.  3,  ^  23.  I  have  looked  into  his  writings, 
and  found  some  reason  for  this  high  eulogium. 

s  Pietro  Mangiadore.\  "  Petrus  Ckimestor,  or  the  Eater,  bom 
at  Troyes,  was  canon  and  dean  of  that  church,  and  afterwards 
chancellor  of  ihe  church  of  Paris.  He  relinquished  these 
benefices  to  become  a  regular  canon  of  St.  victor  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  1198."  Chaudon  et  Delandine,  Diet.  Hist, 
Ed.  Lyon.  1804. 

The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  his  Historia  Sco 
lastica,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  cite  .in  the  Notes  to 
Canto  xxvi. 

*  Me  of  Spain.]  "To  Pope  Adrian  V.  succeeded  John  XXI., 
a  native  of  Lisbon ;  a  man  of  great  genius  and  extraordinary 
acquirements,  especially  in  logic  and  in  medicine,  as  his 
t)ooks  written  in  the  name  of  Peter  of  Spain  (by  which  be 
was  known  before  he  became  pope)  may  testify.  His  life  was 
not  much  longer  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  for  he  was 
killed  at  Viterbo,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  his  cham- 
ber, after  he  had  been  pontiff  only  eight  monthis  and  as  many 
days,"  A.  D.  1377.  Mariana^  Hist,  de  Esp.,  1.  xiv.  c.  3.  Hi« 
Thesaurus  Pauperum  is  referred  to  in  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors 
B.  vil.  ch.  7. 

*  Chrysostom.i    The  eloquent  patriarch  of  Constantinople 

s  ^naelmo.]  "  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bora 
at  Aosta,  about  1034,  and  studied  under  Lanfranc,  at  the  mon- 
astery of  Bee  in  Normandy,  where  he  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  a  religious  life,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  In 
three  years  he  was  made  prior,  and  then  abbot  of  that  monas- 
tery ;  ft-om  whence  he  was  taken  in  1093,  to  succeed  to  the 
archbishopric,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lanfranc.  He  enjoyed 
this  dignity  till  his  death,  in  1109,  though  it  was  disturbed  by 
many  dissensions  with  William  II.  and  Henry  I.,  respecting 
immunities  and  investitures.  There  is  much  depth  and  pre* 
eislon  in  his  theologlcal  works."  Tirabotehi,  Star,  della  Lett 
ital,t  torn.  ill.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2. 
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To  pat  his  hand  to  the  first  art,  Donatus.' 

Raban*  is  here  ;  and  at  my  side  there  shines 

Calabria's  abbot,  Joachim,'  endow'd 

With  soul  prophetic.    The  bright  courtesy 

Of  fnar  Thomas  and  his  goodly  lore, 

Have  moved  me  to  the  blazon  of  a  peer* 

So  worthy ;  and  with  me  have  moved  this  throng." 


CANTO  XIIL 

ARGUMENT. 

Thomas  Aquinas  resumes  his  speech.  He  solves  the  other 
of  those  doubts  which  he  discerned  in  the  mind  of  Dante, 
and  warns  him  earnestly  against  assenting  to  any  proposi- 
tion without  having  duly  examined  it. 

Let  him,*  who  would  conceive  what  now  I  say. 
Imagine,  (and  retain  the  image  firm 
As  mountain  rock,  the  whilst  he  hears  me  speak,) 
Of  stars,  fifteen,  from  midst  the  ethereal  host 


Ibid.,  c.  V.  "  It  is  an  observation  made  by  many  modem 
writers,  that  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God, 
taken  from  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  which  Des  Cartes 
is  thought  to  be  the  author,  was  so  many  ages  back  discover- 
ed and  brought  to  light  by  Anselm.  Leibnitz  himself  makes 
the  remark,  vol.  v.  Oper.,  p.  570.  Edit.  Genev.  1768." 

1  Donatus.]  ^lius  Donatus,  the  grammarian,  in  the  fourth 
century,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  St.  Jerome. 
So  IVikio  degli  Uberti,  Dittamondo,  lib.  IL  cap.  13. 

In  qnesto  tempo  Donato  vivea, 
Che  delle  arti  in  si  breve  volume 
L*uscio  n'nperse  e  la  prima  scalea. 

3  Raban.]  '*  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Mentz  in  847. 
His  Latino-Theotische  Glossary  of  the  Bible  is  still  preserved 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  See  Lambesius,  Comment, 
de  Bibl.,  lib.  ii.  pp.  416  and  933."  Oray's  Works,  4to.  Lond. 
1814,  vol.  U.  p.  33. 

"Rabanus  Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  is  deservedly 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers  of  this  age."  Moskeivn^ 
V.  ii.  cent.  ix.  p.  2,  c.  2,  ^  14. 

*  Joachim.]  Abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria ;  "  whom  the  mul- 
titude revered  as  a  person  divinely  inspired,  and  equal  to  the 
most  Ulustrious  prophets  of  ancient  times."  Mosheim,  v.  iii. 
cent.  xiii.  p.  2,  c.  3.  ^  33. 

*  A  peer.]    St.  Dominic. 

s  Let  kim.]    "  Whoever  would  conceive  the  sight  that  now 

E resented  itself  to  me,  must  imagine  to  himself  nfteen  of  the 
rightest  stars  in  heaven,  together  with  seven  stars  of  Arctu- 
rus  Major  and  two  of  ArcUirus  Minor,  ranged  in  two  circles, 
one  within  the  other,  each  resembling  the  crown  of  Ariadne, 
and  moving  round  in  opposite  directions.'* 
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Selected,  that,  with  lively  ray  eerene, 

Overcome  the  masiiest  air :  thereto  imagine 

The  wain,  that,  in  the  bcKsom  of  our  sky. 

Spins  ever  on  its  axle  night  and  day, 

With  the  bright  sommit  of  that  horn,  which  swells 

Due  from  the  pole,  round  which  the  first  wheel  roUs, 

To  have  ranged  themselves  in  fashi<m  «f  two  siglis 

In  heaven,  such  as  Ariadne  made. 

When  death's  chill  seized  her ;  and  that  one  of  them 

Did  compass  in  the  other's  beam ;  and  both 

In  such  sort  whiri  around,  that  each  should  tend 

With  opposite  motion :  and,  conceiving  thus. 

Of  that  true  constellation,  and  the  dance 

Twofold,  that  circled  me,  he  shall  attain 

As  'twere  the  shadow  ;  for  things  there  as  much 

Surpass  our  usage,  as  the  swiftest  heaven 

Is  swifter  than  the  Chiana.^    There  was  sung 

No  Bacchus,  and  no  lo  Psan,  but 

Three  Persons  in  the  Grodhead,  and  in  one 

Person  that  nature  and  the  human  joinM. 

The  song  and  round  were  measured :  and  to  us 
Those  saintly  lights  attended^  happier  made 
At  e8u;h  new  ministering.    Then  silence  brake 
Amid  the  accordant  sons  of  Deity, 
That  luminary,"  in  which  the  wondrous  life 
Of  the  meek  man  of  God'  was  told  to  me ; 
And  thus  it  spake :  "  One  ear*  o'  the  harvest  thresh'd, 
And  its  grain  safely  stored,  sweet  charity 
Invites  me  with  the  other  to  like  toil. 

"  Thou  know'st,  that  in  the  bosom,*  whence  the  rib 
Was  ta'en  to  fashion  that  fair  cheek,  whose  taste 
All  the  world  pays  for ;  and  in  that,  which  pierced 
By  the  keen  lance,  both  after  and  before 

1  The  Chiana.]    See  Hell,  Canto  xzix.  45. 

3  TTiat  luminary.]    Thomas  Aquinas. 

8  The  meek  man  of  Ood.\    Saint  Francis.    See  Canto  zi.  35. 

*  One  ear.\  "  Having  solved  one  of  thy  questions,  I  pro- 
ceed to  answer  the  other.  Thou  thinkest  then  that  Adam 
and  Christ  were  both  endued  with  all  the  perfection  of  which 
the  human  nature  is  capable :  and  therefore  wonderest  at 
what  has  been  said  concerning  Solomon." 

»  In  the  bosom.]  "  Thou  knowest  that  in  the  breast  of 
Adam,  whence  the  rib  was  taken  to  make  that  fair  cheek  of 
Eve,  which,  by  tasting  the  apple,  brought  death  into  the 
world ;  and  also  in  the  breast  of  Christ,  which,  being  pierced 
by  the  lance,  made  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
World ;  as  much  wisdom  resided  as  human  nature  was  capa- 
ble of:  and  thou  dost  therefore  wonder  that  I  should  have 
spoken  of  Solomon  as  the  wisest."    See  Canto  x.  105. 
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Such  satisfaction  ofier'd  as  outweighs 
Each  evil  in  the  scale ;  whatever  of  light 
To  human  naturd  is  allow'd,  must  all 
Have  by  his  virtue  been  infiised,  who  form'd 
Both  one  and  other :  and  thou  thence  admirest 
In  that  I  told  thee,  of  beatitudes, 
A  second  there  is  none  to  him  enclosed 
In  the  fifth  radiance.     Open  now  thine  eyes 
To  what  I  answer  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  see 
Thy  deeming  and  my  saying  meet  in  truth. 
As  centre  in  the  romid.     That^  which  dies  not, 
And  that  which  can  die,  are  but  each  the  beam 
Of  that  idea,  which  our  Sovereign  Sire 
Engendereth  loving ;  for  that  lively  light ;' 
Which  passeth  from  his  splendor,  not  disjoined 
From  him,  nor  from  his  love  triune  with  them,* 
Doth,  through  his  bounty,  congregate  itself, 
Mirror'd,  as  'twere,  in  new  existences  ;* 
Itself  unalterable,  and  ever  one. 

**  Descending  hence  unto  the  lowest  powen,* 
Its  energy  so  sinks,  at  last  it  makes 
But  brief  contingencies  ;  for  so  I  name 
Things  generated,  which  the  heavenly  orbs 
Moving,  with  seed  or  without  seed,  produce. 
Their  wax,  and  that  which  moulds  it,"  differ  much : 
And  thence  with  lustre,  more  or  less,  it  shows 
The  ideal  stanlp  impressed :  so  that  one  tree. 
According  to  his  kind,  hath  better  fruit. 
And  worse  :  and,  kt  your  birth,  ye,  mortal  men, 
Are  in  your  talents  various.     Were  the  wax 
Moulded  with  nice  exactness,  and  the  heaven* 
In  its  disposing  influence  supreme, 

1  T^at.]  ♦*  Things,  corruptible  and  incorruptible,  are  only 
enanations  from  the  archetypal  idea  residing  in  the  Divine 
Mind." 

a  Light.]    The  Word :  the  Son  of  God. 

*  His  love  triune  with  them,']    The  Holy  Ghost. 

*  JVew  existences.]  Angels  and  human  souls.  If  we  read 
with  some  editions  and  many  MSS.  '*nove"  instead  of 
•  nuove,"  it  should  be  rendered  "  nine  existences,'*  and  then 
means  "  the  nine  heavens ;"  and  this  reading  is  approved  by 
Lombard],  Biagioli,  and  Monti.  In  the  terms  "  sussistenze," 
and  "  contingenze,"  "  existences  and  contingencies,"  Dante 
follows  the  language  of  the  scholastic  writers,  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  preserve. 

s  T%e  lowest  powers.]    Irrational  life  and  brute  matter 

*  7%eir  wax,  and  that  which  moulds  it.]  Matter,  and  the 
virtue  or  energy  that  acts  on  it. 

'  The  heaven.]   The  influence  of  the  planetary  bodies. 
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The  brightneas  of  the  seal'  should  be  complete : 
But  nature  renders  it  imperfect  ever ; 
Resembling  thus  the  artist,  in  her  work, 
Whose  faltering  hand  is  faithless  to  his  skill. 
Therefore,*  if  fenrent  love  dispose,  and  mark 
The  lustrous  image  of  the  primal  virtue. 
There  all  perfection  is  vouchsafed ;  and  such 
The  clay'  was  made,  accomplished  with  each  gift. 
That  life  can  teem  with ;  such  the  burden  fUU'd 
The  virgin's  bosom  :  so  that  I  commend 
Thy  judgment,  that  the  human  nature  ne'er 
Was,  or  can  be,  such  as  in  them  it  was. 

"  Did  I  advance  no  further  than  this  point ; 
*  How  then  had  he  no  peer?'  thou  might'st  reply. 
But,  that  what  now  appears  not,  may  appear 
Right  plainly,  ponder,  who  he  was,  and  what 
(When  he  was  bidden,  *  Ask,')  the  motive,  swa/d 
To  his  requesting.     I  have  spoken  thus. 
That  thou  mayst  see,  he  was  a  king,  who  ask'd^ 
For  wisdom,  to  the  end  he  might  be  king 
Sufficient :  not,  the  number*  to  search  out 
Of  the  celestial  movers ;  or  to  know. 
If  necessary'  with  contingent  e'er 
Have  made  necessity ;  or  whether  that 
Be  granted,  that  first  motion^  is  ;  or  if , 


1  The  brightness  of  the  aeal.l  The  brightness  of  the  Divine 
idea  before  spoken  of. 

3  Therefore.']  Daniello,  says  Lombard!,  has  shown  his  sa< 
gacity  in  remarking  that  our  Poet  intends  this  for  a  brief 
description  of  the  Trinity :  the  primal  virtue  signifying  the 
Father ;  the  lustrons  image,  the  Son ;  the  fervent  love,  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

s  The  clay.]    Adam. 

4  Who  asli'd.]  "  He  did  not  desire  to  know  the  number  of 
the  celestial  intelligences,  or  to  pry  into  the  subtleties  of  logi- 
Ci)l,  metaphysical,  or  mathematical  sciences:  but  asked  for 
that  wisdom  which  might  fit  him  for  his  kingly  office." 

s  The  number.]  This  question  is  discussed  by  our  Poet 
himself  in  the  Convito,  p.  49. 

•  If  necessary.]  "  If  a  premise  necessarily  true,  with  one 
not  necessarily  true,  ever  produced  a  necessary  consequence : 
a  question  resolved  in  the  negative  by  the  art  of  logic,  with 
that  general  rule,  conclusio  sequitur  debiliorem  partem.** 
LombartU. 

T  T^at  first  motion.]  *'Ifwe  must  allow  one  first  moticm, 
which  is  not  caused  by  other  motion :  a  question  resolved 
affirmatively  by  metaphysics,  according  to  that  principle, 
repngnat  in  causis  processus  in  infinitum.**    Lombardi. 
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Of  the  mid  circle,'  can  by  art  be  made 
Triangle,  with  its  comer  blunt  or  sharp. 

"  Whence,  noting  that,  which  I  have  said,  and  this, 
Thou  kingly  prudence  and  that  ken'  mayst  learn. 
At  which  the  dart  of  my  intention  aims. 
And,  marking  clearly,  that  I  told  thee,  *  Risen,' 
Thou  shalt  discern  it  only  hath  req>ect 
To  kings,  of  whom  are  many,  and  the  good 
Are  rare.     With  this  distuiction  take  my  words ; 
And  they  may  well  consist  with  that  which  thou 
Of  the  first  human  father  dost  believe, 
And  of  our  well^beloved.    And  let  this 
Henceforth  be  lead  unto  thy  feet,  to  make 
Thee  slow  in  motion,  as  a  weary  man. 
Both  to  the  '  yea'  and  to  the  '  nay'  thou  seeet  not 
For  he  among  the  fools  is  down  full  low. 
Whose  affirmation,  or  denial,'  is 
Without  distinction,  in  each  case  alike. 
Since  it  befalls,  that  in  most  instances 
Current  opinion  leans  to  false :  and  then 
Affection  bends  the  judgment  to  her  ply. 

<<  Much  more  than  vainly  doth  he  loose  from  Bhore, 
Since  he  returns  not  such  as  he  set  forth. 
Who  fishes  for  the  truth  and  wanteth  skill. 
And  open  proofs  of  this  unto  the  world 
Have  been  afforded  in  Parmenides, 
Melissus,  Bryso,^  and  the  crowd  beside, 

^  Of  the  mid  cirde.]  "  If  in  the  half  of  the  circle  a  recti- 
linear triangle  can  be  described,  one  side  of  which  shall  be 
the  diameter  of  the  same  circle,  without  its  formiuK  a  right 
angle  with  the  other  two  sides ;  which  geometry  shows  to 
be  impossible."    Lomhardt. 

2  That  ken.]    See  Canto  x.  IIU. 

«  Whose  affirmation  or  denial.] 

T£)v  ydip  Spri  Seivirepa  av  ris  iiioXoyijaeUt  fifl  vpoa^Qv 
To7i  ft^nafft  rdv  vovv,  ^  roiroXd  eWlafisda  <f>dvai  re  luu  dx-ap- 
veioBai.  Plato.  Thea;tetus.,  Ed.  Bip.,  v.  ii.  p.  97.  "  For  any 
one  might  make  yet  absurder  concessions  than  these,  not 
paying  strict  attention  to  terms,  according  to  the  way,  in 
which  we  are  for  the  most  part  accustomed  both  to  aJirm 
and  to  deny." 

* Parmenides, 

Melissus,  Bryso.] 

For  the  singular  opinions  entertained  by  the  two  former  of 
these  heathen  philosophers,  see  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  iz., 
and  Aristot.  de  Coelo,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.,  and  Phys.,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
The  last  is  also  twice  adduced  by  Aristotle,  (Anal.  Post.,  lib.i. 
cap.  ix.,  and  Rhet.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.,)  as  affording  instances  of 
false  reasoning.  Our  Poet  refers  to  the  philosopher's  refuta- 
tion of  them  in  the  Dc  Monarchic,  lib.  iii.  p.  138.  See  also 
Plato  in  the  Theaetetus,  the  Sophist,  and  the  Parmenides. 
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Who  joumey'd  on,  aud  knew  not  whither :  so  did 
Sabellius,  Arius,*  and  the  other  foote, 
Who,  like  to  cimeters*  reflected  back 
The  scripture-image  by  distortion  marr'd. 

**  Let  not  the  people  be  too  swift  to  judge ; 
As  one  who  reckons  on  the  blades  in  field, 
Or  e>r  the  crop  be  ripe.     For  I  have  seen 
The  thorn  frown  rudely  all  the  winter  long, 
And  after  bear  the  rose  upon  its  top ; 
And  bark,  that  all  her  way  across  the  sea 
Ran  straight  and  speedy,  perish  at  the  last 
E'en  in  the  haven's  mouth.     Seeing  one  steal, 
Another  bring  his  offering  to  the  priest. 
Let  not'  Dame  Birtha  and  Sir  Martm^  thence 
Into  heaven's  counsels  deem  that  they  can  pry: 
For  one  of  these  may  rise,  the  other  fall." 


CANTO    XIV. 


ARGUMENT. 

Solomon,  who  Lb  one  of  the  spirits  in  the  inner  circle,  de* 
dares  what  the  appearance  of  the  blest  will  be  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Beatrice  and  Dante  are  trans- 
lated into  the  fifth  heaven,  which  is  that  of  Mars ;  and 
here  behold  the  seals  of  those,  who  had  died  fighting  foe 
the  tme  faith,  ranged  in  the  sign  of  a  cross,  athwart  which 
the  spirits  move  to  the  sound  of  a  melodious  hymn. 

From  centre  to  the  circle^  and  so  back 
From  circle  to  the  centre,  water  moves 
In  the  round  chalice,  even  as  the  blow 
Impels  it,  inwardly,  or  from  without. 
Such  was  the  image*  glanced  into  my  mind, 
As  the  great  spirit  of  Aquiuum  ceased ; 

1  Sabellivs,  .^rius.]    Well-known  heretics. 

3  Cimeters.]  A  passage  in  the  travels  of  Bertradon  de  la 
Brocquidre,  translated  by  Mr.  Johnes,  will  explain  this  alln- 
sion,  which  has  given  some  trouble  to  the  commentators. 
That  traveller,  who  wrote  before  Dante,  informs  us,  p.  138, 
that  the  wandering  Arabs  used  their  cimeters  as  mirrors. 

*  Let  not.]  "  Let  not  short-sighted  mortals  presume  to  de- 
cide on  the  Aiture  doom  of  any  man,  from  a  consideration  of 
his  present  character  and  actions.*'  This  is  meant  as  an 
answer  to  the  doubts  entertained  respecting  the  salvation  of 
Solomon.    See  Canto  x.  107. 

*  Dame  Birtha  and  Sir  Martin."]  Names  pat  generally  tot 
any  persons  who  have  more  curiosity  than  discretion. 

s  Such  was  the  image.]  The  voice  of  Thomas  Aqnina> 
proceeding  from  the  circle  to  the  centre ;  and  that  of  Bear 
trice,  from  the  centre  to  the  circle 
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And  Beatrice,  after  him,  her  words 

Resumed  alternate :  "  Need  there  is  (though  yet 

He  tells  it  to  you  not  in  words,  nor  e'en 

In  thought)  that  he  should  fathom  to  its  depth 

Another  mystery.     Tell  him,  if  the  light,  [you 

Wherewith  your  substance  blooms,  shall  stay  with 

Eternally,  as  now ;  and,  if  it  doth. 

How,  when*  ye  shall  regain  your  visible  forms. 

The  sight  may  without  harm  endure  the  change, 

That  also  tell."     As  those,  who  in  a  ring 

Tread  the  light  measure,  in  their  fitful  mirth 

Raise  loud  the  voice,  and  spring  with  gladder  bound; 

Thus,  at  the  hearing  of  that  pious  suit. 

The  saintly  circles,  in  their  toumaying 

Ajid  wondrous  note,  attested  new  delight. 

Whoso  laments,  that  we  must  doff  this  garb 
Of  frail  mortality,  thenceforth  to  live 
Immortally  above  ;  he  hath  not  seen 
The  sweet  refreshing  of  that  heavenly  shower.' 

Him,'  who  lives  ever,  and  for  ever  reigns 
In  mystic  union  of  the  Three  in  One, 
Unbounded,  bounding  all,  each  spirit  thrice 
Sang,  with  such  melody,  as,  but  to  hear, 
For  highest  merit  were  an  ample  meed. 
And  firom  the  lesser  orb  the  goodliest  light,^ 
With  gentle  voice  and  mild,  such  as  perhaps 
The  angel's  once  to  Mary,  thus  replied : 
*^  Long  as  the  joy  of  Paradise  shall  last. 
Our  love  shall  shine  around  that  raiment,  bright 
As  fervent ;  fervent  as,  in  vision,  blest ; 
And  that  as  far,  in  blessedness,  exceeding, 
As  it  hath  grace,  beyond  its  virtue,  "great. 
Our  shape,  regarmented  with  glorious  weeds 
Of  saintly  flesh,  must,  being  thus  entire, 
Show  yet  more  gracious.     Therefore  shall  increase 
Whate'er,  of  light,  gratuitous  imparts 
The  Supreme  Grood ;  light,  ministering  aid. 
The  better  to  disclose  his  glory ;  whence. 
The  vision  needs  increasing,  must  increase 

1  fFXen.J    When  ye  shall  be  again  clothed  with  your  bod- 
ies at  the  resurrection. 
9  That  heavenly  shower.]    That  efllVision  of  beatific  light. 

*  Him.]     Literally  translated  by  Chaucer,  Troilns  and 
Cresseide,  book  v. 

Thou  one,  two,  and  three  eteme  on  live, 
That  raignest  aie  in  three,  two,  and  one, 
Uncircumscript,  and  all  maist  circonscrive. 

*  The  foodliett  lifht,]    Solomon. 
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The  feiTof ,  which  it  kindles ;  and  that  too 

The  ray,  that  comes  from  it     But  as  the  gleed 

Which  gives  out  flame,  yet  in  its  whiteness  shines 

More  Uvelily  than  that,  and  so  preserves 

Its  proper  semblance ;  thus  this  circling  sphere 

Of  ^lender  shall  to  view  less  radiant  seem, 

Than«hall  our  fleshly  robe,  which  yonder  earth 

Now  covers.     Nor  will  such  excess  of  light 

Overpower  us,  in  corporeal  organs  made 

Firm,  and  susceptible  of  all  delight''  ' 

So  ready  and  so  c<»dial  an  "  Amen" 
FoUow'd  from  either  ehoir,  as  plainly  spoke 
Desire  of  their  dead  bodies ;  yet  perchance 
Not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  kindred  dear. 
Mothers  and  sires,  and  those  whom  best  they  loved. 
Ere  they  were  made  imperishable  flame. 

And  lo !  forthwith  there  rose  up  round  about 
A  lustre,  over  that  already  there ; 
Of  equal  clearness,  Uke  the  brightening  up 
Of  the  horizon.     As  at  evening  hour 
Of  twilight,  new  appearances  through  heaven 
Peer  with  faint  glimmer,  doubtfully  descried ; 
So,  there,  new  substances,  methought,  began 
To  rise  in  view  beyond  the  other  twain, 
And  wheeling,  sweep  their  ampler  circuit  wide. 

O  genuine  glitter  of  eternal  Beam  I 
With  what  a  suddoi  whiteness  did  it  flow, 
O'erpowering  vision  in  me.     But  so  fair. 
So  passing  lovely,  Beatrice  show'd. 
Mind  cannot  follow  it,  nor  words  express 
Her  infinite  sweetnesst     Thence  mine  eyes  regained 
Power  to  look  up ;  and  I  beheld  myself. 
Sole  with  my  ladyj  to  more  lofty  bliss* 
Translated :  for  the  star,  with  warmer  smile 
Impurpled,  well  denoted  our  ascent  [speaks 

With  all  the  heart,  and  with  that  tongue  which 
The  same  in  all,  an  holocaust  I  made 
To  God,  befitting  the  new  grace  vouchsafed. 
And  from  my  bos(«n  had  not  yet  upsteaoi'd 
The  fuming  of  that  incense,  when  I  knew 
The  rite  accepted.    With  such  mighty  sheen 
And  mantling  crimson,  in  two  listed  rays< 
The  splendors  shot  before  me,  that  I  cried, 
"  God  of  Sabaoth !  that  dost  prank  them  thus  !** 
As  leads  the  galaxy  from  pole  to  pole, 

1  To  more  lofty  bits*.]    To  the  planet  Man. 
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Distin^oishM  into  greater  lights  and  less, 
Its  pathway,'  which  the  wisest  fail  to  spell ; 
So  thickly  studded,  in  the  depth  of  Mars, 
Those  rays  described  the  venerable  sign,* 
That  qaadrants  in  the  round  conjoining  frame. 

Here  memory  mocks  the  toil  of  genius.    Christ 
Beam'd  on  that  cross ;  and  pattern  fails  me  now. 
But  whoso  takes  his  cross,  and  follows  Christ, 
Will  pardon  me  for  that  I  leave  untold, 
When  in  the  flecker'd  dawning  he  shall  spy 
The  glitterance  of  Christ     From  horn  to  horn, 
And  Hween  the  summit  and  the  base,  did  move 
Lights,  scintillating,  as  they  met  and  pass'd. 
Thus  oft  are  seen  with  ever-changeful  glance, 
Straight  or  athwart,  now  rapid  and  now  slow, 
The  atomies  of  bodies,*  long  or  short. 
To  move  along  the  sunbeam,  whose  slant  line 
Checkers  the  shadow  interposed  by  art 

>  Its  patkwa^,]  See  the  Convito,  p.  74.  "£  da  sapere,  ^." 
**It  mast  be  known,  that,  concerning  the  galaxy,  philoso- 
phers have  entertained  different  opinions.  The  Pythago- 
reans say  Uiat  the  sun  once  wandered  out  of  his  way ;  and 
passing  throogh  other  parts  not  suited  to  his  heat,  scorched 
the  place  through  which  he  passed ;  and  that  there  was  left 
that  appearance  of  the  scorching.  I  think  they  grounded 
their  opinion  on  the  fable  of  PhaSton,  which  Ovid  relates  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Metamorphoses.  Others  (as  Anaxa- 
gwas  and  Democritos)  said  that  it  (woceeded  from  a  partial 
reparcQssion  of  the  solar  light,  which  they  proved  by  soch 
reasons  as  they  could  bring  to  demonstrate  it.  What  Aris- 
totle has  said,  cannot  well  be  known ;  because  his  meaning 
is  not  made  Uie  same  in  one  translation  as  in  another :  and 
I  think  it  must  have  been  an  error  in  the  translators ;  for,  in 
the  new,  he  seems  to  say  that  it  is  a  collection  of  vapors 
under  the  stars,  which  they  always  attract  in  that  part ;  and 
this  appears  devoid  of  any  true  reason.  In  the  old,  he  says 
that  the  galaxy  is  nothing  else  than  a  multitude  of  fixed 
stars  in  that  part,  so  small,  that  here  below  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish them ;  but  that  they  form  the  appearance  of  that 
whiteness,  which  we  call  the  galaxy.  And  it  may  be,  that 
the  heaven  in  that  part  is  dense,  and  therefore  retains  and 
represents  that  light;  and  in  this  opinion  Avicen  and  Pto- 
lemy seem  to  agree  with  Aristotle.'*  M.  Iietronne's  remarks 
on  this  passage  of  the  Convito,  inserted  in  M.  Artaud's  His- 
toire  de  Dante,  (S**.  Par.  1841,  p.  157,)  are  worth  consulting. 

*  T%e  venerable  tiffn.]  The  cross,  which  is  placed  in  the 
planet  of  Mars,  to  denote  the  glory  of  those  who  fought  in 
the  crusades.  • 

*  The  atomies  of  bodies.} 

As  thick  as  motes  in  the  sun-beame. 

Chaucer,  Edit.  1603,  fol.  35. 

As  thick  and  numberless. 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeam. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso. 
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Against  the  noontide  heat     And  as  the  chime 
Of  minstrel  music,  dulcimer,  and  harp 
With  many  strings,  a  pleasant  dinning  makes 
To  him,  who  heareth  not  distinct  the  note ; 
So  from  the  lights,  which  there  appeared  to  me* 
Gathered  along  the  cross  a  melody. 
That,  indntinctly  heard,  with  ravishment 
Possessed  me.     Yet  I  marked  it  was  a  hymn 
Of  lofty  praises ;  for  there  came  to  me 
"  Arise,"  and  "  Conquer,"  as  to  one  who  hears 
And  comprehends  not     Me  such  ecstasy 
Overcame,  that  never,  till  that  hour,  was  thing 
That  held  me  in  so  sweet  imprisonment 
Perhaps  my  saying  overbold  appears, 
Accounting  less  the  pleasure  of  those  eyes, 
Whereon  to  look  fulfiUeth  all  desire. 
But  he,*  who  is  aware  those  living  seals 
Of  every  beauty  work  with  quicker  force. 
The  higher  they  are  risen  ;  and  that  there 
I  had  hot  tum'd  me  to  them  ;  he  may  welt 
Excuse  me  that,  whereof  in  my  excuse 
I  do  accuse  me,  and  may  own  my  truth ; 
That  holy  pleasure  here  not  yet  reveal'd,' 
Which  grows  in  transport  as  we  mount  aloofl 

CANTO    XV. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  spirit  of  Cacciagnida,  our  Poet's  ancestor,  glides  nqiidly 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  tells  who  he  is ;  and  speaks  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  Florentines  in  his  days,  since  then  much 
corrupted. 

True  love,  that  ever  shows  itself  as  clear 
In  kindness,  as  loose  appetite  in  wrong, 

1  He.]  "  He,  who  considers  that  the  eyes  of  Beatrice  be- 
came mote  radiant  the  higher  we  ascended,  must  not  wonder 
that  I  do  not  except  even  them,  as  I  had  not  yet  beheld 
them  since  our  entrance  into  this  planet/*  Lomlmrdi  un- 
d^'stands,  by  "living  seals,"  "vivi  suggelli,"  "the  stare f* 
and  this  explanation  deorives  some  authority  from  the  Latin 
notes  on  the  Monte  Cassino  MS.  "id  est  coeli  imprimentes  ut 
sigilla." 

*  Revealed.]  Dlschiuso.  Lombardi  explains  this  word  "  ex- 
cluded," as  indeed  Vellutello  had  done  before  him ;  and  as  it 
is  also  used  in  the  seventh  Oanto.  If  this  interpretation  were 
adopted,  the  line  should  stand  thus  :— 

That  holy  pleasure  not  excluded  here. 
But  the  word  is  capable  of  either  meaning ;  and  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  determine  which  is  the  right,  in  this  passage. 
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Silenced  that  lyre  l^armonious,  and  still'd 
The  sacred  chords,  that  are  by  heaven's  right  hand 
Unwound  and  tightened.     How  to  righteous  prayen 
Should  they  not  hearken,  who,  to  give  me  will 
For  praying,  in  accordance  thus  were  mute  ? 
He  hath  in  sooth  good  cause  for  endless  grief, 
Who,  for  the  love  of  thing  thatlasteth  not. 
Despoils  himself  for  ever  of  that  love. 

As  oft  along  the  still  and  pure  serene. 
At  nightfall,  glides  a  sudden  trail  of  fire. 
Attracting  with  involuntary  heed 
The  eye  to  follow  it,  erewhile  at  rest ; 
And  seems  some  star  that  shifted  place  in  heaven,^ 
Only  that,  whence  it  Indies,  none  is  lost. 
And  it  ill  soon  extinct ;  thus  from  the  horn* 
That  on  the  dexter  of  the  cross  extends, 
Down  to  its  foot,  one  luminary  ran 
From  mid  the  cluster  shone  there  ;  yet  no  gem 
Dropp'd  from  its  foil :  and  through  the  beamy  list, 
Like  flame  in  alabaster,  glow'd  its  course. 

So  forward  stretch'd  him  (if  of  credence  aught 
Our  greater  muse^  may  claim)  the  pious  ghost 
Of  old  Anchises,  in  the  Elysian  bower. 
When  he  perceived  his  sou.     "  O  thou,  my  blood ! 

0  most  exceeding  grace  divine !  to  whom, 
As  now  to  thee,  hath  twice  the  heavenly  gate 
Ref^n  e*er  unclosed?"   So  spake  the  light:  whence  I 
Tum'd  me  toward  him ;  then  unto  my  dame 

My  sight  directed :  and  on  either  side 
Amazement  waited  me ;  for  in  her  eyes 
Was  lighted  such  a  smile,  I  thought  that  mine 
Had  dived  unto  the  bottom  of  my  grace 
And  of  my  bliss  in  Paradise.     FOTthwith, 
To  hearing  and  to  sight  grateful  alike, 
The  spirit  to  his  proem  added  things 

1  understood  not,  so  profound  he  spake : 

1  ^nd  seems  some  star  that  shifted  place  in  heaven,] 
Pare  ana  Stella  che  tramutl  loco. 

Frezzi,  11  Quadrir.,  lib.  L  cap.  13. 
Sspe  etiam  Stellas,  vento  impendente,  videbls, 
Prsecipites  ccbIo  labi,  noctisque  per  umbram 
Flammarum  longos  a  tergo  albescere  tractns. 

Firg.,  Qeorg.,  lib.  i.  367. 
Compare  Arat.  Ato<nin.  194. 
*  Our  greater  muse.]    Vii|jil.,  -^n.,  lib.  vl.  684. 

Isque  ubi  tendentem  adversam  per  gramlna  vidit 
JBnean,  alacris  palmas  utrasqae  tetendlt. 
Venisti  tandem,  tuaque  spectata  parenti 
Vlcit  iter  durum  pietas  ? 


« 
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Yet  not  of  choice,  but  throagh  necessity, 
M3^terioa8 ;  for  his  high  conception  soar'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  mortals.     When  the  flight 
Of  holy  transport  had  so  spent  its  rage. 
That  nearer  to  the  level  of  our  thought 
The  speech  descended ;  the  first  sounds  I  heard 
Were,  "  Blest  be  thou,  Trinnal  Deity ! 
That  hast  such  favor  in  my  seed  vouchsafed." 
Then  foUow'd:  "  No  unpleasant  thirst,  though  long,^ 
Which  took  me  reading  in  the  sacred  book. 
Whose  leaves  or  white  or  dusky  never  change, 
Thou  hast  allay'd,  my  son !  within  this  light,     [her, 
From  whence  my  voice  thou  hear'st :  more  thanks  to 
Who,  for  such  lofty  mounting,  has  with  plumes 
Begirt  thee.     Thou  dost  deem  thy  thought^  to  me 
From  Him  transmitted,  who  is  first  of  all. 
E'en  as  all  numbers  ray  firom  unity ;' 
And  therefore  dost  not  ask  me  who  I  am. 
Or  why  to  thee  more  joyous  I  appear. 
Than  any  other  in  this  gladsome  throng. 
The  truth  is  as  thou  deem'st ;  for  in  this  life 
I .  Both  less  and  greater  in  that  mirror  look. 

In  which  thy  thoughts,  or  ere  thou  think'st,  are  shown. 
But,  that  the  love,  which  keeps  me  wakeful  ever. 
Urging  with  sacred  thirst  of  sweet  desire. 
May  be  contented  fully ;  let  thy  voice, 
Fearless,  and  frank,  and  jocund,  utter  forth 
Thy  will  distinctly,  utter  forth  the  wish. 
Whereto  my  ready  answer  stands  decreed.* 

I  tum'd  me  to  Beatrice ;  and  she  heard 
Ere  I  had  spoken,  smiling  an  assent. 
That  to  my  will  gave  wings ;  and  I  began : 
"  To  each  among  your  tribe,"  what  time  ye  kenn'd 

•  • 

»  JVo  unpleasant  thirst,  though  long.]  "  Thou  hast  satisfied 
the  long  yet  pleasing  desire  which  I  have  felt  to  see  thee, 
through  my  knowledge  of  thee,  obtained  in  the  immatabie 
decrees  of  the  divine  Providence." 

9  Unity.]  TldvTiav  &pa  rd  fv  irp&rov  yiyovt  tQv  iipidiiiv 
ix6vTiav.  Plato,  Parmenides,  Ed.  Bip.  vol.  x.  p.  1^.  Per- 
haps the  mention  of  Parmenides  in  the  last  Canto  but  one, 
suggested  this  thought  to  Dante,  which  he  has  expressed  by 
specifying  two  particular  numbers  intended  to  stand  for  all. 
There  is  something  similar  to  it  in  his  treatise  De  Vulgari 
Eloquio.,  lib.  i.  c.  xvi.  Sicut  in  numero  cuncta  raensurantuf 
uno,  et  plura  vel  pauciora  dicuntur,  secundum  quod  distant 
ab  uno,  vel  el  propinqnant. 

»  To  each  amtmg  your  tribe."]  "In  you,  glorified  si^tB, 
love  and  knowledge  are  made  equal,  because  they  are  equal 
In  God.    But  with  us  mortals  it  is  otherwise,  for  we  have 


» 
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The  nature,  in  whom  nangbt  unequal  dwelte, 

Wisdom  and  love  were  in  one  measure  dealt ; 

For  that  they  are  so  equal  in  the  sun, 

From  whence  ye  drew  your  radiance  and  your  heat. 

As  makes  all  likeness  scant.     But  will  and  means. 

In  mortals,  for  the  cause  ye  well  discern, 

With  unlike  wmgs  are  fledge.    A  mortal,  I 

Experience  inequality  like  this ; 

And  therefore  give  no  thanks,  but  in  tlie  heart. 

For  thy  paternal  greeting.     This  however 

I  pray  thee,  living  topaz  !  that  ingemm'st 

This  precious  jewel ;  let  me  hear  thy  name.** 

"  I  am  thy  root,*  O  leaf !  whom  to  expect 
Even,  hath  pleased  me."     Thus  the  prompt  reply 
Prefacmg,  next  it  added:  **  He,  of  whom* 
Thy  kindred  appellation  comes,  and  who. 
These  hundred  years  and  more,  on  its  first  ledge 
Hath  circuited  the  mountain,  was  my  son. 
And  thy  great-grandsire.     Well  befits,  his  long 
Endurance  should  be  shorten'd  by  thy  deeds. 

^*  Florence,*  within  her  ancient  limit-mark, 
Which  calls  her  still^  to  matin  prayers  and  noon. 
Was  chaste  and  sober,  and  abode  in  peace. 
She  had  no  armlets  and  no  head-tires  then  ; 
No  purfled  dames ;  no  zone,  that  caught  the  eye 
More  than  the  person  did.     Time  was  not  yet. 
When*  at  his  daughter's  birth  the  sire  grew  pale. 
For  fear  the  age  and  dowry  should  exceed. 
On  each  side,  just  proportion.     House  was  none 
Void*  of  its  family :  nor  yet  had  come 

often  the  will  without  the  means  of  expressing  our  affections; 
and  I  can  therefore  thank  thee  only  in  my  heart." 

^  lamtkjf  root.]  Oacciaguida,  father  to  Aiighieri,  of  whom 
our  Poet  was  the  great-grandson. 

«  He,  of  tokom.]  "  Thy  great-grandfather,  Aiighieri,  has 
been  in  the  first  round  of  Purgatory  more  than  a  hundred 
years ;  and  it  is  fit  that  thou  by  thy  good  deserts  shouldst 
endeavor  to  shorten  the  time  of  his  remaining  there."  For 
what  is  known  of  Aiighieri,  see  Pelli,  Memor.  Opere  dl  Dante, 
Ediz.  Zatta.  1758,  torn.  iv.  P.  2**  p.  21.  His  son  Bellinclone 
was  living  in  1266 ;  and  of  him  was  bom  the  father  of  our 
Poet,  whom  Benvenuto  da  Imola  calls  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion.   Pelli,  ibid. 

3  Florence.]    See  6.  Villani,  lib.  ill.  cap.  2. 

4  fVhich  caUs  her  ttill.]  The  public  clock  being  still  within 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls. 

•  rVhen.]  When  the  women  were  not  married  at  too  early 
an  age,  and  did  not  expect  too  large  a  portion. 

*  Void.]  Through  the  civil  wars  and  banishments.  Or  he 
may  mean  that  houses  were  not  formerly  built  merely  for 
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Sardanapalof,'  to  exhibit  feats 
Of  chamber  prowess.    Montemalo^  yet 
0*er  oar  Buburban  turret*  rose  ;  as  much 
To  be  surpass'd  in  fall,  as  in  its  rising. 
I  saw  Bellincion  Berti*  walk  abroad 
In  leathern  girdle,  and  a  clasp  of  bone  ; 
And,  with  no  artful  coloring  on  her  cheeks, 
His  lady  leave  the  glass.     The  sons  I  saw 
•Of  Nerli,  and  of  Vecchio,'  well  content 
With  unrobed  jerkin ;  and  their  good  dames  hnndliog 
The  spindle  and  the  flax :  O  happy  they  ! 
Each'  sure  of  burial  in  her  native  land, 
And  none  left  desolate  a-bed  for  France. 

pomp  and  show,  nor  of  greater  size  than  was  necessary  for 
containinK  the  families  that  inhabited  them.  For  it  has  been 
understood  in  both  these  wayti. 

1  Sardanapalus.]  The  laxurions  monarch  of  Assyria.  Jn- 
yenal  is  here  imitated,  who  uses  his  name  for  an  instance  of 
eflfeminacy.    Sat.  x.  362. 

s  MorUenuUo.]  Either  an  elevated  spot  between  Rome  and 
Viterbo;  or  Monte  Mario,  the  site  of  the  villa  Meliini,*  com- 
manding a  view  of  Rome. 

*  Our  guburban  turret.]  Uccellatojo,  near  Florence,  from 
whence  that  city  was  discovered.  Florence  had  not  yet  vied 
with  Rome  in  tlie  grandeur  of  her  public  buildings. 

*  Bdlineion  Berti.]  Hell,  Canto  zvi.  38,  and  Notes.  There 
is  a  curious  description  of  the  simple  manner  in  which  the 
earlier  Florentines  dressed  themselves,  in  6.  Villani,  Mb.  vl. 
c.  71.  "  And  observe  that  in  tlie  tbne  of  the  said  people, 
(A.  D.  1259,)  and  before  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  citizens 
of  Florence  lived  soberly,  on  coarse  viands,  and  at  little  cost, 
and  in  many  customs  and  courtesies  of  life  were  rude  and 
unpolished;  and  dressed  themselves  and  their  women  in 
coarse  cloths ;  many  wore  plain  leather,  without  cloth  over 
it ;  bonnets  on  their  heads ;  and  all,  boots  on  the  feet :  and 
the  Florentine  women  were  without  ornament;  the  better 
sort  content  with  a  close  gown  of  scarlet  cloth  of  Yfu-es  or 
of  camlet,  bound  with  a  girdle  in  the  ancient  mode,  and  a 
mantle  lined  with  flir,  and  a  hood  to  it,  which  was  worn  on 
the  head ;  the  common  sort  of  women  were  clad  in  a  coarse 
gown  of  Cambrai  in  like  manner.  One  hundred  pounds  (libbre) 
was  the  common  portion  for  a  wife ;  and  two  or  three  hun- 
dred was  accounted  a  meignificent  one ;  and  the  young  wo- 
men were  for  the  most  part  twenty  years  old  or  more  ^fore 
they  were  given  in  marriage.  Such  was  the  dress ;  and  thus 
coarse  were  the  manners  of  the  Florentines  ;  but  they  were 
of  good  faith  and  loyal  both  among  themselves  and  to  the 
state ;  and  with  their  coarse  way  of  living  and  poverty,  did 
greater  and  more  virtuous  deeds  than  have  been  done  in  our 
times  with  greater  refinement  and  wealth." 

»  Of  JSTerli,  and  of  Vecchio.]  Two  of  the  most  opulent  fami- 
lies in  Florence. 

*  EUtch.]  "  None  fearftil  either  of  dying  in  banishment,  or 
of  being  deserted  by  her  husband  on  a  scheme  of  traffic  in 
France." 
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One  waked  to  tend  the  cradle,  hashing  H 

With  sounds  that  luU'd  the  parentis  infancy : 

Another,  with  her  maidens,  drawmg  off 

The  tresses  from  the  distaff,  lectured  them 

Old  tales  of  Troy,  and  Fesole,  and  Rome.  ^ 

A  Salterello  and  Cianghella'  we 

Had  held  as  strange  a  marvel,  as  ye  would 

A  Cincinnatus  or  Cornelia  now. 

"  In  such  composed  and  seemly  fellowship, 
Such  faithful  and  such  fair  equality. 
In  80  sweet  household,  Mary*  at  my  birth 
Bestow'd  me,  call'd  on  with  loud  cries ;  and  there. 
In  your  old  bi4)ti8tery,  I  was  made 
Christian  at  once  and  Cacciaguida ;  as  were. 
My  brethren  Eliseo  and  Moronto. 

"  From  Valdipado*  came  to  me  my  spouse  ; 
And  hence  thy  surname  grew.    I  follow'd  then 
The  Emperor  Conrad  :*  and  his  knighthood  he 
Did  gird  on  me  ;  in  such  good  part  he  took 
My  valiant  service.    After  him  I  went 
To  testify  against  that  evil  law. 
Whose  people,*  by  the  shepherd's  fault,  ponesB 
Your  right  usurp'd.    There  I  by  that  foul  crew 
Was  diMntangled  from  the  treacherous  world 
WMose  base  aS^ction  many  a  spirit  soils ; 
And  frrom  the  martyrdom  came  to  this  peace." 


CANTO   XVI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Cacciagaida  relates  the  time  of  his  birth ;  and,  describing 
the  extent  of  Florence  when  he  lived  Uiere,  recounts  the 

1  jf  Salterello  and  Cianghdla.\  The  latter  a  shameless  wo- 
man of  the  family  ofTosa,  married  to  Lito  degli  Alidosi  of 
bnoia:  the  former  Lapo  Salterello,  a  lawyer,  with  whom 
Dante  was  at  variance.  "  We  should  have  held  an  aban- 
doned character,  like  these,  as  great  a  wonder,  as  ye  would 
the  contrary  now."  There  is  a  sonnet  by  L^  Balterello  in 
Ckurbinelli's  collection,  printed  with  the  Bella  Mano.  Ed.  Fl- 
renze.  1715,  p.  150. 

*  Mary.]  The  Virgin  was  invoked  in  the  pidns  of  child- 
birth.   Purgatory,  Canto  xx.  21. 

*  Valdipado.]  Cacciaguida's  wife,  whose  family  name  was 
AHghieri,  came  from  Ferrara,  called  Val  di  Pado,  from  its  be- 
ing watered  by  the  Po. 

4  Conrad.]  The  Emperor  Conrad  III.,  who  died  in  1158. 
See  G.  Villani,  lib.  iv.  34. 

A  Whoss people.]  The  Mahometans,  who  were  left  hi  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Lan<  through  the  snpineness  of  the 
pope.    See  Canto  ix.  123. 
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nuBM  of  the  chief  fkmiUet  who  then  hihabited  it  Jti 
degeneracy,  and  sabseqnent  disgrace,  he  attributes  to  &e 
introduction  of  families  from  the  neighboring  country 
and  villagM,  and  to  their  mixture  with  the  primitive  citi- 
sens. 

0  OJOHT  rMpoct  of  man's  nobility  I 
1  nerer  riiall  account  it  raarveUous, 
That  our  infirm  afiection  here  below 

Thon  movest  to  boasting ;  when  I  could  not  choose. 

E'en  in  that  region  of  unwarp'd  deedre, 

In  heaven  itself,  but  make  my  vaunt  in  thee. 

Yet  cloak  thou  art  soon  shorten'd ;  for  that  Time, 

Unless  thou  be  eked  out  from  day  to  day, 

Goes  round  thee  with  his  shears.     Resuming  then. 

With  greeting^  such  as  Rome  was  first  to  bear, 

But  since  hath  disaccustomed,  I  began : 

And  Beatrice,*  that  a  little  space 

Was  severed,  smiled ;  reminding  me  of  her. 

Whose  cough  embolden'd  (as  the  story  holcfe) 

To  first  offence  the  doubting  Guenever.* 

"  You  are  ray  sire,"  said  I :  "  you  give  me  heart 
Freely  to  speak  my  thought :  above  myself 
You  raise  me.     Through  so  many  streams  with  joy 
My  soul  is  fill'd,  that  gladness  wells  from  it ; 
So  that  it  bears  the  mighty  tide,  and  bursts  not. 
Say  then,  my  honored  stem !  what  ancestors    [mafk'd 
Were  those  you  sprang  from,  and  what  years  were 
In  your  first  childhood  ?     Tell  me  of  the  fold,* 
That  hath  Saint  John  for  guardian,  what  was  then 
Its  state,  and  who  in  it  were  highest  seated  I" 

As  embers,  at  the  breathing  of  the  wind. 
Their  flame  enliven ;  so  that  light  I  saw 
Shine  at  my  blandishments  ;  and,  as  it  grew 
More  frur  to  look  on,  so  with  voice  more  sweet, 

1  With  greeting-.]  ,  The  Poet,  who  had  addressed  the  spirit, 
not  knowing  him  to  be  his  ancestor,  with  a  plain  *'  Thou,'* 
now  uses  more  ceremony,  and  calls  him  **  Yon,**  acc<Nrding 
to  a  custom  introduced  among  the  Romans  in  the  latter  times 
of  the  empire. 

*  Beatrice,]  Lombardi  observes,  that  in  order  to  show  as 
that  his  conversation  l^th  Cacciagnida  had  no  connection 
with  sacred  subjects,  Beatrice  is  described  as  standing  at  a 
little  distance ;  and  her  smiling  at  his  formal  address  to  his 
ancestor,  m'akes  him  fall  into  a  greater  freedom  of  manner. 
See  the  next  Canto,  v.  15. 

s  Ouenever.]  Beatrice's  smile  reminded  him  of  the  female 
servant  who,  by  her  coughing,  emboldened  Queen  Guenever 
to  admit  the  freedoms  of  Lancelot.    See  Hell,  Canto  v.  124. 

4  The  fold.]  Florence,  of  which  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
patron  saint. 
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Yet  not  in  this  onr  modern  phrase,  forthwith 
It  answer'd:  "  From  the  day/  when  it  wai  said 
*  Haii,  Virgin  I'  to  the  throes  by  which  my  mother. 
Who  now  is  sainted,  iighten'd  her  of  me 
Whom  she  was  heavy  with,  this  fire  had  come 
Five  hundred  times  and  fourscore,  to  relume 
Its  radiance  underneath  the  burning  foot 
Of  its  own  lion.     They,  of  whom  I  sprang. 
And  I,  had  there  our  birthplace,  where  the  last* 
Partition  of  onr  city  first  is  reach'd 
By  him  that  runs  her  annual  game.     Thui  much 
Suffice  of  my  forefathers :  who  they  were. 
And  whence  they  hither  came,  more  honorable 
It  is  to  pass  in  silence  than  to  teU. 
All  those,  who  at  that  time  were  there,  betwixt 
Mars*  and  the  Baptist,  fit  to  carry  arms, 

1  From  the  <iay.]  From  the  incamation  of  oar  Lord  to  the 
birth  of  Cacciaguida,  the  planet  Man  had  returned  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  times  to  the  constellation  of  Leo,  with  which 
it  is  supposed  to  have  a  congenial  influence.  As  Mars  then 
completes  his  revolution  In  a  period  forty-three  days  ihcHt 
of  two  years,  Cacciaguida  was  bom  about  1090.  This  is 
Lombarai*8  computation,  and  it  squares  well  both  with  the 
old  reading — 

cinquecento  cinquanta 

E  trenta  flato ; 

and  with  the  time  when  Cacciaguida  might  have  fallen  fight- 
ing under  Conrad  III.,  who  died  in  1152.  Not  so  the  compu- 
tation made  by  the  old  commentators  in  general,  who,  reck- 
oning two  years  for  the  revolution  of  Mars,  placed  the  birth 
of  Cacciaguida  in  1160 ;  the  impossibility  of  which  being  per- 
ceived by  the  Academicians  della  Crusca,  (as  it  had  before 
been  by  Fietro,  the  son  of  our  Poet,  or  by  the  author  of  the 
commentary  which  passes  for  his,)  they  altered  the  word 
"ttenta"  into  "tre,"  "thirty"  into  "three;"  and  so,  still 
reckoning  the  revolution  of  Mars  at  two  years,  brought  Cac- 
ciagnida*s  birth  to  1106.  The  way  in  which  Lombardi  has 
got  over  the  difficulty  appears  preferable,  as  it  retains  the  old 
reading;  and  I  have  accordingly  altered  the  translation, 
which  before  stood  thus : — 

this  fire  had  come, 

Five  hundred  fifty  times  and  thrice,  its  beams 
To  reiliumine  underneath  the  foot 
Of  its  own  lion. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  Monti  has  given  his  assent  to 
Lombardi's  opinion.  See  his  Propoeta  under  the  word  "  Rin- 
fiammare,"  t.  iii.  pt«ii.  210. 

<  TheloBt.]  The  city  was  divided  into  four  compartments. 
The  Ellsei,  the  ancestors  of  Dante,  resided  near  the  entrance 
of  that,  named  from  the  Porta  S.  Piero,  which  was  the  last 
reached  by  the  competitor  in  the  annual  race  at  Flcnrence. 
See  G.  Villani,  lib.  iv.  cap.  x. 

*  Mar§.\    The  Padre  d' Aquino  understands  this  XojteUa 
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Were  bat  the  fifth,  of  them  this  day  aliye. 
But  then  the  citizen's  blood,  that  now  is  mix'd 
From  Campi  and  Certaldo  and  Fighipe,^ 
Ran  purely  through  the  last  mechanic's  veins. 
O  how  much  better  were  it,  that  these  people^ 
Were  neighbors  to  you  ;  and  that  at  Gailuzzo 
And  at  Trespiano  ye  should  have  your  boundary ; 
Than  to  have  them  within,  and  bear  the  stench 
Of  Aguglione's  hind,  and  Signa's,'  him. 
That  hath  his  eye  already  keen  for  beirtering.^ 
Had  not  the  people,*  which  of  ail  the  world 
Degenerates  most,  been  stepdame  unto  Caesar, 
But,  as  a  mother  to  her  son  been  kind, 
Such  one,  as  hath  become  a  Florentine, 
And  trades  and  traffics,  had  been  tuxn'd  adrift 
To  Simifonte,*  where  his  grandsire  plied 
The  beggar's  craft :  the  Conti  were  possessed 
Of  Montemurlo''^  still :  the  Cerchi  still 
Were  in  Acone's  parish :  nor  had  haply 

to  the  popalation  of  Florence  in  6aido*s  time ;  for,  according 
to  him,  "  tra  Marte  e*l  Batista,"  means  the  space  between 
the  statae  of  Mars  placed  on  the  Fonte  Vecchio  and  the  Bap^ 
tistery ;  and  Lombardi  assents  to  this  interpretation.  Ventiui 
supposes,  (hat  the  portion  of  land  so  described  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  hold  the  population  which  Florence  con- 
tained at  the  supposed  date  of  this  poem,  that  is,  in  the  year 
1300 ;  and  agrees  with  the  elder  commentators,  who  consider 
the  description  as  relating  to  time  and  not  to  place,  and  as 
indicating  the  two  periods  of  heathenism  and  Christianity. 
See  Canto  xiii.  144.  It  would  ■  not  be  easy  to  determine  the 
real  sense  of  a  passage  thus  equivocal. 

*  Campi  and  Certaldo  and  Fighine.]  Country  places  near 
Florence. 

«  That  these  people.]    "That  the  inhabitants  of  the  above- 
mentioned  places  had  not  been  mixed  with  the  citizens ;  nor 
the  limits  of  Florence  extended  beyond  Gailuzzo  and  Tres 
piano." 

3  .Sffu^lione's  hind,  and  Signals.]  Baldo  of  Aguglione,  and 
Bonimzio  of  Signa. 

*  Hie  eye  already  keen  for  bartering.]  See  Hell,  Canto  xxi. 
40,  and  note.' 

B  Had  not  the  people.]  If  Rome  had  continued  in  her  allegi- 
ance to  the  emperor,  and  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  foctions 
had  thus  been  prevented;  Florence  would  not  have  been 
polluted  by  a  race  of  upstarts,  nor  lost  the  most  respectable 
of  her  ancient  families. 

"  Simifowte.]  A  castle  dismantled  by  the  Florentines.  6. 
Villani,  lib.  v.  cap.  zxx.  The  person  here  alluded  to  is  no 
longer  known. 

7  Montemnrlo.]  G.  Villani,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxxi.,  relates  that 
the  Conti  Guidi,  not  being  able  to  defend  their  castle  from  the 
]^tq|aas,  sold  it  to  the  state  of  Florence. 
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From  Valdigrieve  paas'd  the  BuondelmontL 

The  city's  malady  hath  ever  source 

In  the  confusion  of  its  persons,  as 

The  body's,  in  variety  of  food : 

And  the  blind  bulH  falls  with  a  steeper  plunge, 

Than  the  blind  lamb :  and  oftentimes  one  sword 

Doth  more  and  better  execution, 

Than  five.     Mark  Luni ;  Urbisaglia*  mark ; 

How  they  are  gone ;  and  after  them  how  go 

Chiusi  and  Siniga^a:'  and  'twill  seem 

No  longer  new,  or  strange  to  thee,  to  hear 

That  families  fail,  when  cities  have  their  end. 

All  things  that  appertain  to  ye,  like  yourselves, 

Are  mortal :  but  mortality  in  some 

Ye  mark  not ;  they  endure  so  long,  and  you 

Pass  by  so  suddenly.     And  as  the  moon^ 

Doth,  by  the  rolling  of  her  heavenly  sphere, 

Hide  and  reveal  the  strand  unceasingly ; 

So  fortune  deals  with  Florence.     Hence  admire  not 

At  what  of  them  I  tell  thee,  whose  renown 

Time  covers,  the  first  Florentines.     I  saw 

The  Ughi,»  CaUlini,  and  Filippi, 

The  Alberichi,  Greci,  and  Ormanni, 

Now  in  their  wane,  illustrious  citizens ; 

And  great  as  «ncient,  of  Sannella  him. 

With  him  of  Area  saw,  and  Soldanieri, 

And  Ardinghi,  and  Boetichi.     At  the  poop' 

1  The  blind  bvU.}    So  Chaucer,  'J'roilos  and  Cresseide,  b.  tt. 

For  swifter  course  cometh  thing  that  is  of  wight 
When  it  descendeth  than  done  things  iight. 

Compare  Aristotle,  Ethic.  Nic.  Ub»  vi.  cap.  ziii.    *<  ciSfian 

3  Luni;  Urbisagrlia.]  Cities  formerly  of  importance,  but 
then  fallen  to  decay. 

'  Chiusi  and  Sinigaglia.']    The  same. 

*  ^8  the  moon.]  "  The  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon*8 
men,  doth  ebb  and  flow  lilce  the  sea.*'  ShakspearCy  1  Henry 
IF".,  act  I.  8C.  2. 

»  7%«  Ughi.]  Whoever  is  curious  to  know  the  habita- 
tions of  tliese  and  the  other  ancient  Florentines,  may  consult 
G.  Villani,  lib.  iv. 

*  Mthe  poop.]  The  Cerchi,  Dante's  enemies,  had  succeeded 
to  the  houses  over  the  gate  of  Saint  Peter,  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Ravignani  and  the  Count  Guido.  G.  Villani,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  10.  Many  editions  read  porta^  "  pite." — ^The  same  met- 
aphor is  found  in  iEschylus,  Snpp.^  356,  and  is  there  also 
scarce  understood  by  the  critics.  ' 

AMoS  oi)  irp6nvav  irdXeos  &S^  iarsmtivrfv. 

Respect  these  wreaths,  that  crown  your  city's  poo|^ 
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That  now  ii  laden  with  new  felonj 

So  cnmbrons  it  may  q>eedtly  mnk  the  baik. 

The  Rayignani  sat,  of  whom  is  spnmg 

The  Comity  Guide,  and  whoeo  hath  since 

His  title  from  the  famed  Bellincion  ta'en. 

Fair  governance  was  yet  an  art  well  prized 

By  him  of  Pressa :  Galigaio  show'd 

The  gilded  hilt  and  pommel/  in  his  house : 

The  colunm,  clothed  with  verrey,'  still  was  seen 

Un^aken  ;  the  Sacchetti  still  were  great, 

Giouchi,  Sifanti,  Galii,  and  Barucci, 

With  them*  who  blush  to  hear  the  bushel  named. 

Of  the  Calfucci  still  the  branchy  trunk 

Was  in  its  strength :  and,  to  the  curule  chairs, 

Sizii  and  Arrigucci*  yet  were  drawn. 

How  mighty  them^  I  saw,  whom,  since,  their  pride 

Hath  undone  !  And  in  all  their  goodly  deeds 

Florence  was,  by  the  bullets  of  bright  gold,' 

O'erflourish'd.     Such  the  sires  of  those,^  who  now. 

As  surely  as  your  ckufch  is  vacant,  flock 

Into  her  consistory,  and  at  leisure 

There  stall  them  and  grow  fat     The  o'erweening 

brood,* 
That  plays  the  dragon  after  him  that  flees. 
But  unto  such  as  turn  and  show  the  tooth. 
Ay  or  the  purse>  is  gentle  as  a  lamb, 

>  T%e  gilded  hilt  and  pommel.']   The  symbols  of  knighthood. 

8  The  c<^umn,  clothed  with  verrey.]  The  arms  of  the  Pigli, 
or,  as  some  write  it,  the  Billi. 

*  With  them.]  Either  the  Chiaramontesi,  or  the  Tosinghi ; 
one  of  which  had  committed  a  fraud  in  measuring  out  the 
wheat  from  the  public  grsmary.   See  Purgatory,  Canto  xii.  99. 

^  Sizii  and  Jlrrigucci.]  "  These  families  stUl  obtained  the 
magistracies.*' 

^  7%em.]  The  Uberti ;  according  to  the  Latin  note  on  the 
Monte  Cassino  MS.,  with  which  the  editor  of  the  extracts 
from  those  notes  says  that  Benvenuto  agrees. 

*  7%e  bullets  of  hriffht  gold.]  The  arms  of  the  Abbati,  as  it 
is  conjectured;  or  of  the  Lamberti,  according  to  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  in  the  last  note. 

»  The  sires  of  those.]  "Of  the  Visdoroini,  the  Tosinghi,  and 
the  Cortigiani,  who,  being  sprung  from  the  founders  of  the 
bishopric  of  Florence,  are  the  curators  of  its  revenues,  which 
they  do  not  spare,  whenever  it  becomes  vacant." 

*  7%c  oWioeening  brood.]  The  Adimari.  This  family  was 
80  little  esteemed,  that  Ubertino  Donato,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Bellincion  Berti,  himself  indeed  derived  from 
the  same  stock,  (see  Note  to  Hell,  Canto  ni.  38,)  was  offend- 
ed  with  his  fkther-in-law  for  giving  another  of  his  daughters 
in  roanriage  to  one  of  them. 
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Was  on  its  rise,  but  yet  so  slight  estoem'd, 

That  Ubertino  of  Donati  grudged 

His  father-in-law  should  yoke  him  to  its  tribe. 

Already  Caponsacco^  had  descended 

Into  the  mart  from  Fesole :  and  Giuda 

And  Infangato'  were  good  citizens. 

A  thing  incredible  I  tell,  though  true  :* 

The  gateway/  named  from  those  of  Pera,  led 

Into  the  narrow  circuit  of  your  walls. 

Each  one,  who  bears  the  sightly  quarterings 

Of  the  great  Baron*  (he  whose  name  and  worth 

The  festival  of  Thomas  still  revives) 

His  knighthood  and  his  privilege  retained ; 

Albeit  one,'  who  borders  them  with  gold, 

This  day  is  mingled  with  the  conmion  herd. 

In  Borgo  yet  the  Gualterotti  dwelt. 

And  Importuni '?  well  for  its  repose, 

1  Cmonsaeco.]  The  family  of  Caponsacchi,  who  had  re- 
moved fhMD  Fesole,  lived  at  Florence  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio. 

a Oiuda 

jJnd  Infangato.]   Ginda  Goidi  and  the  family  of  Infangatl. 

'  Ji  thing  incredible  I  tell,  though  true.] 

lo  dirb  coea  incrediblle  e  vera. 

'EytS  aoi  ip&f  l^i;,  &  XtaKparst,  Sirurrov  fiiv  vff  robi  Bsohsy 
iXndfi  if'     Plato,  Theagea.,  Bipont.  Edit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  23. 

4  The  gateway.]  Landino  refers  this  to  the  smallness  of 
the  city :  Veilatello,  with  less  probability,  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  people  in  naming  one  of  the  gates  after  a  private 
family. 

•  The  great  Baron.]  The  Marchese  Ugo,  who  resided  at 
Florence,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  gave  many 
of  the  chief  families  license  to  bear  his  arms.  See  G.  Vii- 
lani,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2,  where  the  vision  is  related,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  sold  all  his  possessions  in  Germany,  and  founded 
seven  abbeys ;  in  one  whereof,  his  memory  was  celebrated 
at  Florence  on  St.  Thomas's-day.  "The  marquis,  when 
hunting,  strayed  away  from  his  people,  and  wandering 
through  a  forest,  came  to  a  smithy,  where  he  saw  black  and 
deformed  men  tormenting  others  with  fire  and  hammers; 
and,  asking  the  meaning  of  this,  he  was  told  that  they  were 
condemned  souls,  who  suffered  this  punishment,  and  that 
the  soul  of  the  Marquis  Ugo  was  doomed  to  suffer  the  same, 
if  he  did  not  repent.  Struck  with  horror,  he  commended 
himself  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  soon  after  founded  the 
seven  religious  houses.'* 

*  One,]  Giano  deila  Bella,  belonging  to  one  of  the  fkmi- 
lies  thus  distinguished,  who  no  longer  retained  his  place 
among  the  nobility,  and  had  yet  added  to  his  arms  a  bordure 
or.    &ee  MacchiavelU.  1st.  Fior.,  lib.  11.  p.  86.  Ediz.  Giollto. 

» Gualterotti  dwelt, 

Jind  Importuni.]    Two  families  in  the  compartment  of 
the  city  called  Borgo. 
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Had  it  still  lack*d  of  newer  nei^iborhood.^     [spring) 
The  house,*  from  whence  your  tears  have  had  their 
Through  the  just  anger,  that  hath  murder'd  ye 
And  put  a  period  to  your  gladsome  days, 
Was  honor'd ;  it,  and  those  consorted  with  it. 
O  Buondelmonti !  what  ill  counselling 
Prevail'd  on  thee  to  break  the  plighted  bond? 
Many,  who  now  are  weeping,  would  rejoice, 
Had  God  to  Ema'  given  thee,  the  first  time 
Thou  near  our  city  camest     But  so  was  doom'd : 
Florence  !  on  that  maimed  stone^  which  g^uards  the 
The  victim,  when  thy  peace  departed,  fell,    [bridge, 

"  With  these  and  others  like  to  them,  I  saw 
Florence  in  such  assured  tranquillity, 
She  had  no  cause  at  which  to  grieve :  with  these 
Saw  her  so  glorious  and  so  just,  that  ne'er 
The  lily*  from  the  lance  had  hung  reverse, 
Or  through  division  been  with  vermeil  dyed." 


^^^^^^N^^^s^N^N^^^^^^^ 


CANTO    XVIL 

ARGUlfENT. 

Gsceiagalda  iN«dict8  to  our  Poet  his  exile  and  the  calamities 
he  luui  to  suffer;  and,  lastly,  exhorts  him  to  write  the 
present  poem. 

Such  as  the  youth,'  who  came  to  ClymenOj 
To  certify  himself  of  that  reproach 
Which  had  been  fastened  on  him,  (he  whose  end 
Still  makes  the  fathers  chary  to  their  sons,) 
E'en  such  was  I ;  nor  unobserved  was  such 

^  JV*«io«r  neighborhood.]  Some  understand  this  of  the  Bar- 
dl ;  and  others,  of  the  Buondelmonti. 

a  The  house.]  Of  Amidel.  See  Notes  to  Canto  xxvUi.  of 
Hell,  102. 

s  To  Ema,]  "  It  had  been  well  for  the  city,  if  thy  ancestor 
had  been  drowned  in  the  Ema,  when  he  crossed  that  stream 
on  his  way  from  Montebuono  to  Florence." 

*  On  that  maim'd  gtone.]  See  Hell,  Canto  xiii.  144.  Near 
the  remains  of  the  statue  of  Mars,  Buondelmonti  was  slain, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  victim  to  the  god ;  and  Florence  had  not 
since  known  the  blessing  of  peace. 

»  The  lily.]  "  The  arms  of  Florence  had  never  hunt  re- 
versed on  the  spear  of  her  enemies,  In  token  of  her  defeat; 
nor  been  changed  from  argent  to  gules  ;**  as  they  afterwards 
were,  when  the  Gnelfi  gained  the  predominance. 
-  •  The  youth.]  Phaeton,  who  came  to  his  mother  Clyniene, 
to  inquire  of  her  if  he  were  indeed  the  son  of  Apollo  See 
Ovid.  Met  lib.  i.  ad  finem. 
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Of  Beatrice,  and  that  saintly  lamp,' 

Who  had  erewhile  for  me  his  station  moved ; 

When  thus  my  lady :  "  Give  thy  wish  free  vent, 

That  it  may  issue,  bearing  true  report 

Of  the  mind's  impress :  not  that  aught  thy  words 

May  to  our  knowledge  add,  but  to  the  end 

That  thou  mayst  use  tliyself  to  own  thy  thirst,* 

And  men  may  mingle  for  thee  when  they  hear." 

"  O  plant,  from  whence  I  spring !  revered  and  loved ! 
Who  soar'st  so  high  a  pitch,  that  thou  ta  clear,' 
As  earthly  thought  determines  two  obtuse 
In  one  triangle  not  coutaiu'd,  so  clear 
Dost  see  contingencies,  ere  in  themselves 
Existent,  looking  at  the  point^  whereto 
All  times  are  present ;  I,  the  while  I  scaled 
With  Virgil  the  soul-purifying  mount* 
And  visited  the  nether  world"  of  wo. 
Touching  my  future  destiny  have  heard 
Words  grievous,  though  I  feel  me  on  all  sides 
Well  squared^  to  fortune's  blows.    Therefore  my  will 
Were  satisfied  to  know  the  lot  awaits  me. 
The  arrow,*  seen  beforehand,  slacks  his  flight'* 

So  said  I  to  the  brightness,  which  erewhile 
To  me  had  spoken ;  and  my  will  declared, 
As  Beatrice  will'd,  explicitly. 
Nor  with  oracular  response  obscure. 
Such  as,  or  e'er  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain. 
Beguiled  the  credulous  nations :  but,  in  terms 
Precise,  and  unambiguous  lore,  replied 
The  spirit  of  paternal  love,  enshrined, 

^  That  aaintly  lamp.]    Cacciagnida. 

3  To  own  thy  thirst.]  "  That  thoa  mayst  obtaia  from  oth- 
ers a  solution  of  any  doubt  that  may  occur  to  thee." 

s  That  thou  as  dear.]  '*  Thon  beholdest  fliture  events  with 
the  same  clearness  of  evidence  that  we  discern  the  simplest 
mathematical  demonstrations." 

*  The  point.]    The  divine  nature. 

A  The  soul-purifying  fMunU]  See  Purg.,  Canto  viii.  133, 
and  Canto  xi.  140. 

*  The  nether  world.]    See  Hell,  Canto  x.  77,  and  Canto  xv.  61. 

'  Well  squared.]    See  Plato.  Protagoras.  Ed.  Bipont.  vol.iil. 

E.  145,  and  Aristot.  Rhetor.,  lib.  iii.,  where  Pietro  Vettori,  in 
is  Commentary,  p.  656,  remarks :  "  Quis  nescit  Dantem  etiam 
8UO  in  poemate  tetraconnm  vocasse  apposite  hominem,  qui 
adversis  cosibus  non  frangitur  sed  reslstit  fortiter  ipsls  V* 

*  The  arrow.]    A  line  repeated  by  Ruccellai  in  his  Oroiite. 

Nam  prsvlsa  minus  Isedere  tela  solent.        Ovid. 

Cbe  piaga  antiveduta  assai  men  duole. 

Petrarca.  Trionfo  del  Tempo 
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Yet  in  his  smile  apparent ;  and  thus  spake : 

**  Contingency,'  whose  verge  extendeth  not 

Beyond  the  tablet  of  your  mortal  mould, 

Is  all  depictured  in  the  eternal  sight ; 

But  hence  deriveth  not  necessity,' 

More  than  the  tall  ship,  hurried  down  the  flood, 

Is  driven  by  the  eye  that  looks  on  it. 

From  thence,'  as  to  the  ear  sweet  harmony 

From  organ  comes,  so  comes  before  mine  eye 

The  time  pret>ared  for  thee.     Such  as  driven  out 

From  Athens,  by  his  cruel  stepdameV  wiles, 

Hippolytus  departed ;  such  must  thou 

Depart  from  Florence.     This  they  wish,  and  this 

Contrive,  and  will  ere  long  efliectuate,  there,* 

Where  gainful  merohandise  is  made  of  Christ 

Throughout  the  livelong  day.     The  common  cry,* 

Will,  as  'tis  ever  wont,  afl^  the  blame 

Unto  the  party  injured :  but  the  truth 

Shall,  in  the  vengeance  it  dispenseth,  find 

A  faithful  witness.    Thou  shalt  leave  each  thing* 

Beloved  most  dearly :  this  is  the  first  shaft 

Shot  from  the  bow  of  exile.     Thou  shalt  prove 

How  salt  the  savor  is  of  other's  bread ; 

How  hard  the  passage,  to  descend  and  climb 

By  other's  stairs.     But  that  shall  gall  thee  most, 

Will  be  the  worthless  and  vile  company, 

1  Contingency,] 

La  contingenza,  che  fuor  del  quademo 
Delia  vostra  materia  non  si  stende. 

I  had  before  understood  this  "  Contingency,  which  is  not  ex- 
posed to  view  on  the  tablet  of  your  nature,"  "  which  is  not 
discoverable  by  your  human  understanding,"  and  had  trans- 
lated It  accordingly ;  but  have  now  adopted  LombardPs  e\- 
{ilanatlon:  "Contingency,  which  has  no  place  l>eyond  the 
Imits  of  the  material  world." 

«  JiTecessity.]  "  The  evidence  with  which  we  sec  casual 
events  portrayed  in  the  source  of  all  truth,  no  more  necessi- 
tates those  events,  than  does  the  image,  reflected  in  the  sight 
by  a  ship  sailing  down  a  stream,  necessitate  the  motion  of 
the  vessel." 

*  fVom  thenee.]  *'  From  the  eternal  sight :  the  view  of  the 
Deity  himself." 

<  His  cruel  stepdame.]    Phaedra. 

*  There.]  At  Rome,  where  the  expulsion  of  Dante*8  party 
from  Florence  was  then  plotting,  in  ]300. 

«  The  common  cry.]  The  multitude  will,  as  usual,  be  ready 
to  blame  those  who  are  sufferers,  whose  cause  will  at  last  be 
vindicated  by  the  overthrow  of  their  enemies. 

»  7J<m  Shalt  leave  each  thinj^.]    Compare  Eurlpld.  PhSD., 
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With  whom  thou  must  be  thrown  into  these  strait^. 
For  all  ungrateful,  impious  all,  and  mad, 
Shall  turn  'gainst  thee :  but  in  a  little  while, 
Theirs,'  and  not  thine,  shall  be  the  crimson'd  brow. 
Their  course  shall  so  evince  their  brutishness, 
To  have  ta'en  thy  stand  apart  shall  well  become  thee. 

"  First  refuge  thou  must  find,  first  place  of  rest, 
In  the  great  Lombard's^  courtesy,  who  bears, 
Upon  the  ladder  perch'd,  the  sacred  bird. 
He  shall  behold  thee  with  such  kind  regard, 
That  *twixt  ye  two,  the  contrary  to  that 
Which  'falls  'twixt  other  men,  the  granting  shall 
Forerun  the  asking.     With  him  shalt  tbou  see 
That  mortal,'  who  was  at  his  birth  impressed 
So  strongly  from  this  star,  that  of  his  deeds 
The  nations  shall  take  note.     His  unripe  age 
Yet  holds  him  from  observance ;  for  these  wheels 
Only  nine  years  have  compass'd  him  about 
But,  ere  the  Gascon^  practise  on  great  Harry,* 
Sparkles  of  virtue  shall  shoot  forth  in  him) 
In  equal  scorn'  of  labors  and  of  gold. 
His  bounty  shall  be  spread  abroad  so  widely, 
As  not  to  let  the  tongues,  e'en  of  his  foes, 
Be  idle  in  its  praise.     Look  thou  to  him. 
And  his  beneficence :  for  he  shall  cause 
Reversal  of  their  lot  to  many  people  ; 
Rich  men  and  beggars  interchanging  fortunes. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  this  written  in  thy  soul. 
Of  him,  but  tell  it  not :"  and  things  he  told 
Incredible  to  those  who  witness  them ; 
Then  added :  "  So  interpret  thou,  my  son. 


>  Tkeirt.]  "They  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  part  they  have 
taken  against  thee/*  Lombardi,  I  think,  is  very  nnhappy  in 
his  con^ctnre,  that  rotta  la  tempia,  a  reading  of  the  Nidobe- 
atina  edition,  should  be  adopted,  and  that  it  may  mean  "  the 
broken  heads  of  his  companions.*' 

s  T^freat  Lombard.]  Either  Bartnlommeo  del  la  6cala ;  or 
Alboino  nis  brother,  although  our  Poet  has  spoken  ambigu- 
ously of  him  in  his  Convlto,  p.  179.  Their  coat  of  arms  wap 
a  ladder  and  an  eagle.  For  an  account  of  the  rise  of  this  fam- 
ily flpom  a  very  mean  condition,  see  6.  Villani,  lib.  x\,  cap.  94. 

s  T%at  mortal.]  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  born  under  the 
influence  of  Mars,  but  at  this  time  only  nine  years  old.  He 
was,  as  the  other  two,  a  son  of  Alberto  della  Scala. 

*  The  Oaseon.]  Pope  Clement  V.  See  Hell,  Canto  xiz.  8S, 
and  Note,  and  Par.  Canto  xxvii.  53,  and  Canto  xxx.  141. 

»  Oreat  Harry.]  The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  See  Canto 
xxx.  135. 

•  In  equal  »com.]    See  Hell,  Canto  i.  98. 
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What  hath  1)6611  told  thee. — Lo !  the  ambushm^nt 
That  a  few  circling  seasons  hide  for  thee. 
Yet  envy  not  thy  neighbors :  tinoe  extends 
Thy  span  beyond  their  treason's  chastisement*' 

Soon  as  the  saintly  spirit,  by  silence,  mark*d 
Completicm  of  that  web,  which  I  had  stretch'd 
Before  it,  warp'd  for  weaving ;  I  began, 
As  one,  who  in  perplexity  desires 
Counsel  of  other,  wise,  benign,  and  friendly: 
**  My  father !  well  I  mark  how  time  spurs  on 
Toward  me,  ready  to  inflict  the  blow. 
Which  falls  most  heavily  on  him  who  most 
Abandoneth  himself.     Therefore  'tis  good 
I  should  forecast,  that,  driven  from  the  place^ 
Most  dear  to  me,  I  may  not  lose  myself* 
All  other  by  my  song.    Down  through  the  worid 
Of  infinite  mourning  ;  and  along  the  mount, 
From  whose  fair  height  my  lady^s  eyes  did  lift  me ; 
And,  after,  through  this  heaven,  from  light  to  light ; 
Have  I  learn'd  that,  which  if  I  tell  again, 
It  may  with  many  wofuUy  disrelish : 
And,  if  I  am  a  timid  friend  to  truth, 
I  fear  my  life  may  perish  among  those. 
To  whom  these  days  shall  be  of  ancient  date." 

The    brightness,   where   enclosed   the    treasuro' 
smiled. 
Which  I  had  found  there,^first  shone  glisteringly, 
Like  to  a  golden  mirror  in  the  sun ; 
Next  answer'd :  "  Conscience,  dimm'd  or  by  its  own 
Or  other's  shame,  will  feel  thy  saying  sharp. 
Thou,  notwithstanding,  all  deceit  removed. 
See  the  whole  vision  be  made  manifest. 
And  let  them  wince,  who  have  their  withers  wrung 
What  though,  wheji  tasted  first,  thy  voice  shall  prove 
Unwelcome :  on  digestion,  it  will  turn 
To  vital  nourishment.     The  cry  thou  raisest,* 

1  7%«  place.]  Our  Poet  here  discovers  both  that  Florence, 
much  as  he  inveighs  against  it,  was  still  the  dearest  object 
of  his  affections,  and  that  it  was  not  without  some  scruple  he 
indulged  his  satirical  vein. 

«  /  may  not  lose  mysdf.]  "  That  being  driven  out  of  my 
country,  I  may  not  deprive  myself  of  every  other  place  by 
the  boldness  with  which  I  expose,  in  my  writings,  the  vices 
of  mankind." 

*  7%e  treasure.]    Cacciaguida. 

*  The  cry  thou  raisest.]  "  Thou  shalt  stigmatize  the  faults 
of  those  who  are  most  eminent  and  powerful ;  for  men  are 
naturally  less  moved  by  instances  adduced  from  among  those 
who  are  in  the  lower  classes  of  life." 
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Shall,  as  tiie  wind  doth,  smite  the  proudest  sniniiuts ; 
Which  is  of  honor  no  light  argument. 
For  this,  there  only  have  been  shown  to  thee, 
Throughout  these  orbs,  the  mountain,  and  the  deep. 
Spirits,  whom  fame  hath  note  ofl     For  the  mind 
Of  him,  who  hears,  is  loth  to  acquiesce 
And  fix  its  faith,  unless  the  instance  brought 
Be  palpable,  and  proof  apparent  urge.'' 


CANTO     XVIII 


ARGUMENT. 

Dante  sees  the  souls  of  many  renowned  warriors  and  cmsa- 
ders  in  the  planet  Mara ;  and  then  ascends  with  Beatrice  to 
Jupiter,  the  sixth  heaven,  in  which  he  finds  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  administered  justice  rightly  in  the  world, 
so  disposed  as  to  form  the  figure  of  an  eagle.  The  Canto 
concludes  with  an  invective  against  the  avarice  of  the 
clergy,  and  especially  of  the  pope. 

Now*  in  his  word,  sole,  rtuninating,  joy'd 
That  blessed  spirit :  and  I  fed  on  mine. 
Tempering  the  sweet  with  bitter.^     She  meanwhile. 
Who  led  me  unto  Grod,  admonishM :  "  Muse 
On  other  thoughts :  bethink  thee,  that  near  Him 
I  dwell,  who  recompenseth  every  wrong." 

At  the  sweet  sounds  of  comfort  straight  I  turn'd : 
And,  in  the  saintly  eyes  what  love  was  seen, 
I  leave  in  silence  here,  nor  through  distrust 
Of  my  words  only,  but  that  to  such  bliss 
The  mind  remounts  not  without  aid.     Thus  much 
Yet  may  I  speak ;  that,  as  I  gazed  on  her, 
Afiection  found  no  room  for  other  wish. 
While  the  everlasting  pleasure,  that  did  full 
On  Beatrice  shine,  with  second  view 
From  her  fair  countenance  my  gladden'd  soul 
Contented ;  vanquishing  me  with  a  beam 
Of  her  soft  smile,  she  spake  :  *<  Turn  thee,  and  list. 
These  eyes  are  not  thy  only  Paradise." 

As  here,  we  sometimes  in  the  looks  may  see 
The  affection  mark'd,  when  that  its  sway  hath  ta'en 


1  JVVno.]  The  spirit  of  Cacciaguida  enjoyed  its  own  thoughts 
in  silence. 

*  Tempering  the  sweet  with  bitter.] 

Chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fttney. 

Skakspeare^.Aa  you  Like  tt,  act  3,  scene  3 
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The  spirit  wholly  ;  thus  the  hallow*d  light,^ 

T0  whom  I  tam'd,  flashing,  bewrayed  its  will 

To  talk  yet  further  with  me,  and  began : 

"  On  this  fifth  lodgment  of  the  tree,^  whose  life 

Is  from  its  top,  whose  ftxut  is  ever  fair 

And  leaf  unwithering,  blessed  spuits  abide, 

That  were  below,  ere  they  arrived  in  heaven, 

So  mighty  in  renown,  as  every  mnse 

Might  grace  her  triumph  with  them.     On  the  horns 

Look,  therefore,  of  the  cross :  he  whom  I  name, 

Shall  there  enact,  as  doth  in  summer  cloud 

Its  nimble  fire."     Along  the  cross  I  saw, 

At  the  repeated  name  of  Joshua, 

A  splendor  gliding ;  nor,  the  word  was  said. 

Ere  it  was  done :  then,  at  the  naming,  saw, 

Of  the  great  Maccabee,'  another  move 

With  whirling  speed  ;  and  gladness  was  the  scourge 

Unto  that  top.     The  next  for  Charlemain^ 

And  for  the  peer  Orlando,  two  my  gaze 

Pursued,  intently,  as  the  eye  pursues 

A  falcon  flying.    Last,  along  the  cross, 

William,  and  Kenard,*  and  Duke  Grodfrey*  drew 

1  The  hallow' d  light.]  In  which  the  spirit  of  Cacciaguida 
was  enclosed. 

*  On  this  fifth  lodgment  of  the  tree.]  Mars,  the  .fifth  of  the 
heavens. 

'  The  great  Maccabee.]    Jndas  Maccabeus. 

4  Charlemain.]  L.  Pulci  commends  Dante  for  placing 
Charlemain  and  Orlando  here : — 

lo  ml  confido  ancor  molto  qui  a  Dante, 
Che  non  sanza  cagion  nel  del  sa  misse 
Carlo  ed  Orlando  in  quelle  croci  sante, 
Che  come  diligente  intese  e  scrisse. 

Morg.  Magg.y  c.  xxviii. 

»  WtLliam^  and  Renard.]  Probably,  not,  as  the  commenta- 
tors have  imagined,  William  II.  of  Orange,  and  his  kinsman 
Raimbaud,  two  of  the  crusaders  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
(Maimbourg,  Hist,  des  Croisades,  ed.  Par.  1682, 12mo.  tom.  i. 
p.  96,)  but  rather  the  two  more  celebrated  heroes  in  the  age 
of  Charlemain,  The  former,  William  I.  of  Orange,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  present  illustrious  fainily  of 
that  name,  died  about  806,  according  to  Joseph  de  la  Pise. 
Tableau  de  I'Hist.  des  Princes  et  Principaut6  d'  Orange.  Our 
countryman,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  professes  to  give  his  true  life, 
which  had  been  misrepresented  in  the  songs  of  the  itinerant 
tMirds,  "  Vulgo  canitur  a  joculatoribus  de  illo  cantilena ;  sed 
jure  preferenda  est  relalio  autentica."  Eeel.  Hist,  in  Du- 
chesne, Hist.  J^ormann.  Script.,  p.  598.  The  latter  is  better 
kpown  by  having  been  celebrated  by  Ariosto,  under  the  name 
of  Rinaldo. 

0  Duke  Godfrey.]    Godfirey  of  Bouillon. 

Poi  venia  solo  II  bnon  duce  Goffirido, 
Che  f(§  Timpresa  santa  e  i  pasai  giusti ; 
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My  ken,  and  Robert  Goiscard.'    And  the  soul, 
Who  spake  with  me,  among  the  other  lights 
Did  move  away,  and  mix ;  and  with  the  quire 
Of  heavenly  songsters  proved  his  tuneful  skill. 

To  Beatrice  on  my  right  I  bent. 
Looking  for  intimation,  or  by  word 
Or  act,  what  next  behooved ;  and  did  descry 
Such  mere  effulgence  in  her  eyes,  such  joy. 
It  passed  all  former  wont.     And,  as  by  sense 
Of  new  delight,  the  man,  who  perseveres 
In  good  deeds,  doth  perceive,  fjrom  day  to  day, 
His  virtue  growing ;  I  e'en  thus  perceived. 
Of  my  ascent,  together  with  the  heaven. 
The  circuit  widen'd  ;  noting  the  increase 
Of  beauty  in  that  wonder.     Like  the  change 
In  a  brief  moment  on  some  maiden's  cheek. 
Which,  from  its  fairness,  doth  discharge  the  weight 
Of  pudency,  that  stain'd  it ;  such  in  her. 
And  to  mine  eyes  so  sudden  was  the  change. 
Through  silvery^  whiteness  of  that  temperate  star. 
Whose  sixth  orb  now  enfolded  us.     I  saw. 
Within  that  Jovial  cresset,  the  clear  sparks 
Of  love,  that  reign'd  there,  fashion  to  my  view 
Our  langruage.    And  as  birds,  from  river  banks 
Arisen,  now  in  round,  now  lengthen'd  troop. 
Array  them  in  their  flight,  greeting,  as  seems. 
Their  new-found  pastures ;  so,  within  the  lights, 
The  saintly  creatures  flying,  sang ;  and  made 
Now  D,  now  I,  now  L,  figured  i'  the  air. 
First  singing  to  their  notes  they  moved ;  then,  one 
Becoming  of  these  signs,  a  little  while 
Did  rest  them,  and  were  mute.    O  nym]^  divine,* 

Qaesto,  di  ch*  io  mi  sdegno  e'ndarno  grido, 
Fece  in  Hiernsalem  con  le  sue  mani 
II  mat  guordato  e  gia  negletto  nido. 

Petrarea,  TV.  della  Fhrna^  cap.  IL 
»  Robert  Ouiscard.]  See  Hell,  Canto  xxviii.  12. 
«  Through  silvery.]  So  in  the  Convito,  "  E'l  ciel  di  Giove," 
fcc.,  p.  74.  '*  The  heaven  of  Jupitet  may  be  compared  to 
geometry,  for  two  properties :  the  one  is,  that  it  moves  be- 
tween two  heavens  repugnant  to  its  temperature,  as  that  of 
Mars  and  that  of  Saturn;  whence  Ptolemy,  in  the  above- 
cited  book,  says  that  Jupiter  is  a  star  of  temperate  com- 
Slexion,  between  the  coldness  of  Saturn  and  the  heat  of 
lars :  the  other  is,  that,  among  all  the  stars,  it  shows  itself 
white,  as  it  were  silvered.'* 

*  O  nymph  divine.]  "  O  muse,  thou  that  makest  thy  vota- 
ries glorious  and  long-Tlved,  as  they,  assisted  by  thee,  make 
gfcMrious  and  long-lived  the  cities  and  realms  which  they  cel- 
ebrate, now  enlighten  me,''  &.c. 
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408  THE  YlSIOIi  76-113 

Of  Pegasean  race !  who  sonls,  which  thou 

Inspirest,  makest  glorious  and  long-lived,  as  tiiey 

Cities  and  realms  by  thee ;  thou  with  thyself 

Inform  me  ;  that  I  may  set  forth  the  shapes, 

As  fancy  doth  present  them :  be  thy  power 

Displayed  in  this  brief  song.    The  characten,' 

Vocal  and  consonant,  were  fivefold  seven. 

In  order,  each,  as  they  appeared,  I  mark'd. 

Diligite  Justitiam,  the  first. 

Both  verb  and  noun  all  blazon'd ;  and  the  extreme. 

Qui  judjcatis  terram.     In  the  M 

Of  the  fifth  word  they  held  their  station ; 

Making  the  star  seem  silver  streak'd  with  gold. 

And  on  the  summit  of  the  M,  I  saw 

Descending  other  lights,  that  rested  there. 

Singing,  methinks,  their  bliss  and  primal  good. 

Then,  as  at  shaking  of  a  lighted  brand, 

Sparkles  innumerable  on  all  sides 

Kjse  scatter'd,  source  of  augury  to  the  unwise  f 

Thus  more  than  thousand  twinkling  lustres  hence 

Seem'd  reascending ;  and  a  higher  pitch 

Some  mounting,  and  some  less,  e'en  as  the  sun, 

Which  kindleth  them,  decreed.  And  when  each  one 

Had  settled  in  his  place ;  the  head  and  neck 

Then  saw  I  of  an  eagle,  livelily 

Graved  in  that  streaky  fire.     Who  painteth  there,* 

Hath  none  to  guide  Him :  of  Himself  he  guides : 

And  every  line  and  texture  of  the  nest 

Doth  own  from  Him  the  virtue  fashions  it. 

The  other  bright  beatitude,*  that  seem'd 

Erewhile,  with  lilied  crowning,  well  content  . 

To  over-canopy  the  M,  moved  forth, 

Following  gently  the  impress  of  the  bird. 

Sweet  star !  what  glorious  and  thick-studded  gems 
Declared  to  me  our  justice  on  the  earth 
To  be  the  effluence  of  that  heaven,  which  thou. 
Thyself  a  costly  jewel,  dost  inlay. 
Therefore  I  pray  the  Sovereign  Mind,  from  whom 

1  7%e  characters.']  Diligite  justitiam  qui  judicatis  terrain. 
•'  Love  righteousness,  ye  that  be  judges  of  the  earth."  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon^  c.  i.  1. 

*  The  unwise.]  Who  augur  future  riches  to  themselves  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sparks  that  fly  firom  the  lighted 
brand  when  it  is  shaken. 

^  «  Who  painteth  there.]    The  Deity  himself. 

«  Beatitude.]  The  band  of  spirits ;  for  "  beatitude*'  is  here 
a  noon  of  multitude. 


114-132.  PARADISE,  Canto  XIX.  499 

Thy  motion  and  thy  virtue  are  begun, 
That  He  would  look  from  whence  the  fog  doth  rne, 
To  vitiate  thy  beam  ;  so  that  once  more* 
He  may  put  forth  his  hand  'gainst  such,  as  drive 
Their  traffic  in  that  sanctuary,  whose  walls 
With  miracles  and  martyrdoms  were  built. 
Ye  host  of  heaven,  whose  glory  I  survey ! 

0  beg  ye  grace  for  those,  that  are,  on  earth, 
All  after  ill  example  gone  astray. 

War  once  had  for  his  instrument  (he  sword : 
But  now  'tis  made,  taking  the  bread  away,' 
Which  the  good  Father  locks  from  none. — ^And  thou, 
That  writest  but  to  cancel,'  think,  that  they. 
Who  for  the  vineyard,  which  thou' wastest,  died, 
Peter  and  Paul,  live  yet,  and  mark  thy  doinga 
Thou  hast  good  cause  to  cry,  "  My  heart  so  cleaves 
To  him,^  that  lived  in  solitude  remote, 
And  for  a  dance*  was  dragged  to  martyrdom, 

1  wist  not  of  the  fisherman  nor  Paul.'' 
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CANTO    XIX. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  eagle  speaks  as  with  one  voice  proceeding  from  a  multi- 
tude of  spirits,  that  compose  it;  and  declares  the  cause  for 
which  it  is.  exalted  to  that  state  of  glory.  It  then  solves  a 
doubt,  which  our  Poet  had  entertained,  respecting  the  pos- 
sibility of  salvation  without  belief  in  Christ ;  exposes  the 
inefficacy  of  a  mere  profession  of  such  belief;  and  prophe- 
sies the  evil  appearance  that  many  Christian  potentates 
will  make  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

Before  my  sight  appeared,  with  open  wings, 

1  That  onee  more.']  *^That  he  may  again  drive  out  those 
who  buy  and  sell  in  the  temple.'* 

s  Taking  the  bread  away.]  '*  Excommunication,  or  interdic- 
tion of  the  eucharist,  is  now  employed  as  a  weapon  of  war- 
fare." 

s  That  toritest  but  to  cancel.]  "  And  thou,  Pope  Boniface, 
who  writest  thy  ecclesiastical  censures  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  paid  for  revoking  them." 

*  7b  him.]  The  coin  of  Florence  was  stamped  with  the 
impression  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and,  for  this,  the  avaricious 
pope  is  made  to  declare  that  he  felt  more  devotion,  than 
either  for  Peter  or  Paul.  Lombardi,  I  know  not  why,  would 
apply  this  to  Clement  V.  rather  than  to  Bonifbce  VIII. 

*  ^nd  for  a  dance.]  I  am  indebted  to  an  intelligent  critic 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  1823,  for  pointing  out  niy  former 
erroneons  translation  of  the  words  '*  per  salti,"  **  From  the 
wilds." 


f^  THE  VISION.  9-34. 

The  beauteous  image  ;  in  fruition  sweet, 

Gladdening  the  thronged  spirits.     Each  did  seem 

A  little  ruby,  whereon  so  intense 

The  sunbeam  glow'd,  that  to  mine  eyes  it  came 

In  clear  refraction.     And  that,  which  next  [ 

Befalls  me  to  portray,  voice  hath  not.utter'd, 

Nor  hath  ink  written,^  nor  in  fantasy 

Was  e'er  conceived.     For  I  beheld  and  heard 

The  beak  discourse  ;  and,  what  intention  form'd 

Of  many,  singly  as  of  one  express, 

Beginning :  "  For  that  I  was  just  and  piteous, 

I  am  exalted  to  this  height  of  gFory, 

The  which  no  wish  exceeds :  and  there  on  earth 

Have  I  my  memory  left,  e'en  by  the  bad 

Commended,  while  they  leave  its  course  nntrod." 

Thus  is  one  heat  from  many  embers  felt ; 
As  in  that  image  many  were  the  loves. 
And  one  the  voice  that  issued  from  them  all : 
Whence  I  address'd  them :  "  O  perennial  flowen 
Of  gladness  everlasting !  that  exhale 
In  single  breath  your  odors  msmifold ; 
Breathe  niw :  and  let  the  hunger  be  appeased. 
That  with  great  craving  long  hath  held  my  soul, 
Fmdlng  no  food  on  earth*     This  well  I  know ; 
That  if  there  be  in  heaven  a  realm,  that  ^ows 
In  faithful  mirror  the  celestial  Justice, 
Yours  without  veil  reflects  it.    Ye  discern 
The  heed,  wherewith  I  do  prepare  myself 
To  hearken  ;  ye,  the  doubt,  that  urges  me 
With  such  inveterate  craving."     Straight  I  saw. 
Like  to  a  falcon^  issuing  from  the  hood, 
That  rears  his  head,  and  claps  him  with  his  wings. 
His  beauty  and  his  eagerness  bewraying ; 

1  JV*(>r  kath  ink  toritten-] 

This  joie  ne  mh\e  not  written  be  with  inke. 

CKaueeTj  TYoilus  and  Oresseide,  b.  iii. 

s  IJke  to  a  fdUon.} 

Come  fklcon  ch'  usclsse  dal  cappello. 

Boccaccio,  II  FUostrato,  p.  iv.  st.  83 

Which  Chaucer  translates. 

As  fresh  as  faucon  coming  ont  of  mew. 

Troilus  an^  Cressdde,  b.  iii. 

Poi  come  fa  'i  falcon,  quando  si  move 
Cosi  Umilti  al  cielo  alzb  la  vista. 

Frezzi^  II  Quadrir.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 

Sinaldo  st4  come  suole  ii  faicone 
fcito  del  capello  a  la  veleta. 

Li.  Pulci,  Morgante  Jilagg.^  c.  xL 
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35-68.  PARADISE,  Canto  XIX.  goi 

So  saw  I  move  that  stately  sign,  with  praife 

Of  grmce  divine  inwoven,  and  high  song 

Of  inexpressive  joy.     "  He,"  it  began, 

**  Who  turn'd  his  compass^  on  tbe  worlds  extreme^ 

And  in  that  space  so  variously,  hath  wrought, 

Both  openly  and  in  secret ;  in  such  wise 

Could  not,  through  all  the  tmiverse,  .display 

Impression  of  his  glory,  that  the  Word* 

Of  his  omniscience  should  not  still  remain 

In  mfinite  excess.    In  proof  whereof. 

He  first  through  pride  supplanted,  who  was  sum 

Of  each  created  being,  waited  not 

For  light  celestial ;  and  abortive  fell. 

Whence  needs  each  lesser  nature  is  but  scant 

Receptacle  unto  that  Good,  which  knows 

No  limit,  measured  by  itself  alone. 

Therefore  your  sight,  of  the  omnipresent  Mind 

A  single  beam,  its  origin  must  own 

Surpassing  far  its  utmost  potency. 

The  ken,  your  world  is  gifted  with,  descends 

In  the  everlasting  Justice  as  low  down. 

As  eye  doth  in  the  sea ;  which,  though  it  Iftaik  ^ 

The  bottom  from  the  shore,  in  the  wide  main  f 

Discerns  it  not ;  and  ne'ertheless  it  is ; 

But  hidden  through  its  deepness.    Light  is  none,  * 

Save  that  which  cometh  from  the  pure  serene 

Of  ne'er  disturbed  ether :  for  the  rest, 

'Tis  darkness  all ;  or  shadow  of  the  flesh. 

Or  else  its  poison.    Here  confess  reveal'd 

That  covert,  which  hath  hidden  from  thy  search 

The  living  justice,  of  the  which  thou  madest 

Such  frequent  question ;  for  thou  saidst — <  A  man 

Is  bom  on  Indus'  banks,  and  none  is  there 

Who  speaks  of  Christ,  nor  who  doth  read  nor  write ; 

1  JVho  turn'd  his  compass.]  "  When  he  prepared  the  hea- 
vens, I  was  there  :  when  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of 
the  depth."    Proverbs,  viii.  27. 

In  his  hand 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  Crod's  eternal  store,  to  cirenmscribe 
This  nniverse,  and  all  created  things. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  vii.  237. 

•  The  Word.]  "  The  divine  nature  still  remained  incom- 
prehensible. Of  this  Lucifer  was, a  proof;  for  he,  though 
the  chief  of  all  created  beings,  yet  through  his  pride,  wait- 
ing not  for  further  supplies  of  the  divine  illumination,  fell 
without  coming  to  maturity.*'  Thus  our  autlyor  in  the  De 
Vulgari  Eloquio,  speaking  of  the  fallen  angels,  says,  *divi- 
uam  CQram  perversi  expectare  noluerunt."    L.  i.  c.  3. 
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5(9  THB  VISION.  e»-l(M. 

And  all  1^  inclinations  and  his  acts^ 

As  far  as  hufhan  reason  sees,  are  good ;' 

And  he  oflbndeth  not  in  word  or  deed : 

But  unbaptized  he  dies»  and  void  of  faith. 

Where  is  the  justioe  Ihat  condemns  him?  where 

Hi?  blame,  if  he  bclievetk  not  ?'^What  then,  * 

And  who  art  thi)u,  that  on  the  stooi  wouldst  at 

To  iudge  at  distance  of  a  thoosand  nriles 

Wim  the  short-sighted  vision  of  a  span  ? 

To  him,'  who  subtilizes  thus  with  me. 

There  would  assuredly  be  room  for  doubt 

Even  to  wonder,  did  not  the  safe  word 

Of  scripture  hold  supreme  authority. 

"  O  anpiak  of  clay !  O  ti^irita  gross ! 
Th©  prunat  will,''  that  in  itself  is  good, 
Hath  from  ilself,  the  chief  Good,  ne'er  been  moved. 
Justice  consists  in  consonance  with  it, 
Derivable  by  no  created  good, 
Whose  very  cause  depends  upon  its  beam." 

As  on  her  nest  the  stork,  that  turns  about 
Unto  her  young,  whom  lately  she  hath  fed. 
Whiles  tl|»y  with  upward  eyes  do  look  on  her ; 
So  liftpd  I  my  gaze ;  and,  bending  so. 
The  ever-blessed  image  Waved  its  wings. 
Laboring  with  such  deep  counsel.     Wheeling  FOtmd 
It  irarbted,  and  did  say :  "  As  are  my  notes 
To  thee,  who  understand'st  them  not ;  such  is 
The  eteiiial  judgment  unto  mortal  ken." 

Then  still  abiding  iff  that  ensign  ranged. 
Wherewith  the  Romans  overawed  the  world. 
Those  burning  splendors  of  the  Holy  Spurit 
Took  up  the  strain ;  and  thus  it  spake  again : 
"  None  ever  hath  ascended  to  this  realm. 
Who  hath  not  a  believer  been  in  Christ, 
Either  before  or  after  the  bless'd  limbs 
Were  Aaii'd  upon  the  wood.     But  lo  !  of  those 
Who  call  'Christ,  Christ,'"  there  shall   be  many  j 

found,   .  j 

In  judgment,  further  off  from  him  by  far, 

^  To  Mm.]  "  He,  who  should  ai^e,  on  the  words  I  have 
jtBit  used,  respecting  the  fate  of  those  who  have  wanted 
means  of  knowing  the  Gospel,  would  certainiy  tore  cause 
enough  to  doubt,  if  he  did  not  defer  to  the  authonty  of  scrip- 
ture, which,  pronounces  God  to  be  thoroughly  juAt." 

*.TA«  primal  tDilL]    The  divine  will. 

■  8  Who  taU^'  Christ,  Christ.']  "Not  every  one  that  salth 
unto  ttie.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hsa- 
ven."    MaU  vii.  21. 


]07*tS0.  PARADISE,  dLnTO  XIX.  ^S 

Than  siM^  to  whom  his  name  was  never  laitwn. 
Chriitians  like  these  the  ^thiop^  shall  condemn : 
When  that  the  two  assemblages  shall  paAy 
One  rich  eternally,  the  other  popr. 

"  What  may  the  Persians  8<i^  unto  your  kings. 
When  they  shall  see  that  nolome,*  in  the  which 
AU  their  dispraise'  is  wrftten,  spreeid  to  view? 
There  amidst  Albert's*  works  shall  tnat  be  read,     . 
Which  will  give  speedy  m(rtion  to  the  pen, 
When  Prague*  shall  mourn  her  desolated  realm. 
There  shall  be  read  the  wo,  that  he*  doth  work 
With  his  adulterate  money  on  the  Seine, 
Who  by  the  tusk  will  perish :  there  be  read 
The  thirsting  pride«  that  maketh  fool  alikft 
The  English  and  Scot,*  impatient  of  their  ooond. 
There  shall  be  seen  the  Spaniard's  luxury  ;^ 
The  delicate  living  there  of  the  Bohemian," 
Who  still  to  worth  has  been  a  wiiUng  stranger. 
The  halter  of  Jerusalem'  shall  see 
A  unit  for  his  virtue ;  for  his  vices, 

1  The  JEthiop.]  *'  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  In  judg- 
ment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  H.**  Matt. 
xU.  41. 

3  Tkat  volume.']  *'  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  greal, 
stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened^  and  another 
book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life :  and  the  4a§fi 
were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the 
books,  according  to  their  works.**    Rev.  xx.  12. 

s  Albwt*]    Purgatory,  Canto  vi.  96. 

*  Pragvs.]  The  eagle  predicts  the  devastation  of  Bohemiar 
by  Albert,  which  happened  soon  after  this  time,  when  that 
emperor  obtained  the  kingdom  for  his  eldest  son  Rodoiph. 
SetfCoxe's  House  of  Austria,  4to.  ed.  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  87. 

»  He.]  Philip  IV.  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Courtrai, 
1308,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  hf  the  Flemings, 
raiscMl  the  nominal  value  of  the  coin.  This  king  died  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  horse  being  thrown  to  the  ground  by  a  wild 
boar,  in  1314.  "Bhe  circumstances  of  his  death  are  minutely 
itflated  by  Fazio  degli  Uberti,  Dittamondo,  lib.  iv.  cap.  19. 

«  The  English  and  Scot.]  He  adverts  to  the  disputes  be- 
tween John  Qallol  and  Edward  I.,  the  latter  of  whom  is  «om- 
mended  in  the  Purgatory,  Canto  vii.  130. 

»  T%e  Spaniard's  htxunj.]  The  commentators  refer  this  to 
Alonzo  X.  of  Spain.  It  seems  probable  that  the  allusion  is 
to  Ferdinand  IV.,  wJH»  came  to  the  crown  in  1995,  and  dl0d 
in  1315!,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  i»  consequence,  as  it  was 
saHKtsed,  ^  his  extreme  intemperance.  See  Mariana,  Hist^ 
lib.  XV.  c^p.  II. 

>  The  Bohemian.]  Wincestins  11.  Purgatory,  Canto  vii. 09. 

•  me  halter  of  Jerusalem.]  Charles  11.  of  Naples  and  Je- 
roMilem,  who  was  lame.  See  Note  to  Purgatory,  Catflo  vit 
raL  and  zz.  78. 


((^  TBt  VISION.  127-141. 

No  \em  a  mark  than  mitt*n.    He,^  who  gfoards 

The  isle  of  fire  by  old  Anchises  honored, 

Shall  findiiM  avarice  there  and  cowardice ; 

And  better  to  denote  his  Uttleness, 

The  writing  must  be  letters  maim'd,  that  speak 

Much  in  a  narrow  space.     All  there  shall  know 

His  uncle'  aiid  his  brother's*  filthy  doings, 

Who  so  renowned  a  nation  and  two  cfowns 

Hate  bastardized.^    And  they»  of  Portugal* 

And  Norway,*  there  shall  be  exposed,  with  him 

Of  Ratza,''  who  hath  counterfeited  ill 

The  coin  of  Venice.     O  blest  Hungary  !* 

If  thou  no  longer  patiently  abidest 

Thy  ill-entreating:  and,  O  blest  Navarre!*       [thee. 

If  with  thy  mountainous  girdle^  thou  wouldst  arm 

>  He.]  Frederick  of  SisUy,  son  of  Peter  III.  of  Aragon. 
Purgatory,  Canto  vii.  117.  The  isle  of  fire  is  Sicily,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Anchises. 

s  HU  uncle.]  James,  king  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  brother 
to  Peter  III, 

*  Hi»  brother.]  James  11.  of  Aragon,  who  died  in  1387. 
See  Purgatory,  Canto  vii.  117. 

'if  *  bastardized.]    **  Bosze,**  according  to  Bembo,  is  a  pro- 

venial  word  for  "  bastardo  e  non  legitime.**    Delia  Volg. 
Lingua.,  lib.  i.  p.  25.  Ediz.  1544.    Others  have  understood  it 
*  to  mean,  "  one  dishonored  by  his  wife.'* 

*  Of  Portugal.]  In  the  time  of  Dante,  Dionysios  was  king 
of  Portugal.  He  died  in  1325,  after  a  reign  of  near  forty-six 
years,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  deserved  the  stigma  here 
rastened  <m  him.  See  Mariana,  lib.  xv.  cap.  18.  Perhaps 
the  rebellious  son  of  Dioilysius  may  be  alluded  to. 

*  JVbnoay.]  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  is  probably  meant ; 
who,  having  given  refuge  to  the  murderers  of  Eric  VII.  king 
of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1288,  commenced  a  war  against  liis  suc- 
cessor, Eric  VIII.,  "  which^  continued  for  nine  years,  almost 
to  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  both  kingdoms.*'  Mod- 
em Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  215. 

f Him 

Of  Ratia.]  One  of  the  dynasty  of  the  lR>use  of  Nerau- 
na,  which  ruled  the  kingdom  of  Rassia  or  Ratza,  in  SclatV* 
nia,  fi»m  1161  to  1371,  and  whose  history  may  be  found  in 
Maoro  Orbino.  Regno  degli  Slavi.  Edlz.  Pesaro.  1601.  Ulad- 
islaus  appears  to  have  been  the  sovereign  in  Dante's  time : 
but  the  diseraceAil  forgery,  adverted  to  in  the  text,  is  not  re- 
corded by  the  historian. 

9  Hungary.]  The  kingdom  of  HuoMry  was  about  this 
time  disputed  by  Carobert,  son  of  Chartoe  Martel,  and  Win- 
ceslaus,  prince  of  Bohemia,  son  of  Winceslaus  I^  See  Coxe's 
House  of  Austria,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  86,  4to  edit. 

*  JVararre.]  Navarre  was  now  under  the  yoke  of  France. 
It  soon  after  (in  1328)  followed  the  advice  of  Dante,  and  had 
a  monarch  of  its  own.    Mariana,  lib.  xv.  cap.  19. 

"•  Momntainous  girdle.]    The  Pyrenees. 
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In  eaniMt  of  that  day,  e'en  now  are  heard 
Wayi^B[8  and  groans  in  Famagosta's  street* 
And  Nicosia's,^  grudging  at  their  beast, 
Who  keepeth  even  footing  with  4he  rest'** 


CANTO  XX 


ARGUMENT. 

The  eagle  celebrates  the  praise  of  certain  kings,  whose  do- 
rified  spirits  form  the  eye  of  the  bird.  In  the  pnpii  is  Da* 
vid ;  and,  in  the  circle  ronnd  it,  Trajan,  Hezekiah,  Con- 
stantine,  William  II.  of  Sicily,  and  Ripheus.  It  ezplijm 
to  otir  Poet,  how  the  souU  of  those  whom  he  supposed  to 
have  had  no  means  of  believing  in  Christ,  came  to  be  in 
heaven ;  and  concludes  with  an  admonitioik  against  pre- 
suming to  fathom  the  counsels  eCGod. 

Whin,  disappearing  from  onr  hemisphere. 
The  world's  enlightener  vanishes,  and  day 
On  all  sides  wasteth ;  suddenly  the  sky, 
Erewhile  irradiate  only  with  his  beam, 
Is  yet  again  unfolded,  putting  forth 
Innumerable  lights  wherein  one  shines.^ 
Of  such  vicissitude  in  heaven  I  thought; 


> Famag08t(Cs  streets  * 

And  JWeoffta'ff.]  Cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  at  that 
time  ruled  by  Henry  H.,  a  pusillanimous  prince.  Vertot, 
Hist,  des  Chev.  de  Malte,  lib.  ill.  iv.  The  meaning  appears  to 
be,  that  the  complaints  made  by  those  cities  of  their  weak 
and  worthless  governor,  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  erf*  his 
condemnation  at  the  last  doom. 

• 

*  The  rest.]  "Wise  Poet!"  thus  Landino  concludes  his 
commentary  on  this  Canto ;  "  to  whom  the  human  race  owes 
obligations  for  having  thus  severely  reprehended  the  faults 
of  princes;  since  these  are  not,  like  the  errors  of  private 
persons,  harmful  to  one  or  a  few  only;  but  injure  all  the 
country  which  Ihey  govern;  and  a  single  one  frequently 
causes  the  ruin  of  whole  nations."  Much  to  the  same  effect 
is  a  memorable  sentence  of  Xenophon's  Agesilaus,  th»t  ex- 
cellent manual  for  princes.  koI  rag  fiiv  t&v  ISiiaruv  ifUi^ 
Has  vpdias  l^epe,  rag-  Si  tQv  ipx^^rav  /isydXas  ^yt, 
Kplviavj  Toiis  ftiv  6\lyay  rovi  it  iroXAd  KaxQi  iiariBivat. 
C.  A.  6.  Compare  also  Uie  opening  of  Demosthenes'  second 
Speech  against  Aristogiton. 

*  Wkerein  one  ehines."]  The  light  Of  the  snn,  whence  he 
suiH>ose8  tht*  other  celestial  bodies  to  derive  their  light. 
Thus,  in  the  Convito,  p.  115.  "Nullo  sensibile,  &c."  "No 
sensible  ol^ct  in  the  world  is  more  worthy  to  be  made  an 
example  of  the  deity,  than  the  sun,  which  with  sensible  light 
enlightens  first  itself  and  then  all  celestial  and  elemeatary 
bodies." 
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As  the  great  sign,^  that  Inarahalleth  the  wotld 
And  the  worid's  leadeis,  in  the  blefised  beak    • 
Was  silent :  for  that  all  those  living  lights, 
Waxing  in  splendor,  burst  forth  into  soDgs, 
Such  as  from  memory  glide  and  fall  away. 

Sweet  Love,  that  dort  apparel  thee  in  smiles ! 
How  lustrous  was  thy  semblance  in  those  ^>arkle0| 
Which  merely  are  from  holy  thoughts  inspired. 

After*  the  precious  and  bright  teaming  stones, 
That  did  ingem  the  sixth  light,  ceased  the  chiming 
Of  their  angelic  bells  ;  methought  I  heard 
The  murmuring  of  a  river,  that  doth  fall 
From  rock  to  rock  transpicuous,  making  known 
The  richness  of  his  spring-head :  and  its  sound 
Of  cittern,  at  the  fret-board,  or  of  pipe. 
Is,  at  the  wind-hole,  modulate  and  tuned  ; 
Thus  up  the  neck,  as  it  were  hollow,  rose 
That  murmuring  of  the  eagle  ;  and  forthwith 
Voice  there  assumed;  and. thence  along  the  beak 
Issued  in  form  of  words,  such  as  my  heart 
Did  look  for,  on  whose  tables  I  inscribed  them. 

**  The  part'  in  me,  that  sees  and  bears  the  sun 
In  mortal  eagles,''  it  began,  **  must  now 
Be  noted  steadfastly :  for,  of  the  fires, 
That  figure  me,  those,  glittering  in  mine  eye. 
Are  chief  of  all  the  greatest..    This«  that  shines 
Midmost  for  pupil,  was  the  same  who^  sang 
The  Holy  Spirit's  song,  and  bare  about 
The  ark  from  town  to  town :  now  doth  he  know 
The  merit  of  his  soul-impassion'd  strains 
By  their  well -fitted  guerdon.    Of  the  five, 
That  make  the  circle  of  the  vidon,  he," 
Who  to  .the  beak  is  nearest,  comforted 
The  widow  for  her  son :  now  doth  he  know, 
How  dear  it  costeth  not  to  fdlow  Christ ; 
Both  from  experience  of  this  pleasanMife, 
And  of  its  opposite.    He  next,*  who  follows 
In  the  circumference,  for  the  over-arch. 
By  true  repenting  slack'd  the  pace  of  death : 

1  7%e  great  tign.}  ■  The  eagls^  the  Imperial  ensign. 

*  Jlfter.]    "  After  the  spirits  in  the  sixth  planet  (Jnpitn) 
had  ceased  their  singing." 

*  7^  part."]    Lombardi  well  observes,  that  the  head  of  UK 
eagle  is  seen  in  profile,  so  that  one  eye  only  appears. 

*  rfho,]    David. 

*  ^«.]    Trajan.    See  Puigatory,  Canto  x.  ^. 

*  Me  next.}    Hezekiah. 
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Now  knoweth  he,  that  the  decrees  of  heayen^ 
Alter  not,  when,  through  pious  prayer  bebWi 
To^ay  is  made  to-morrow's  destiny.  « 

The  other  following,'  with  the  laws  and  me, 
To  yield  the  shepherd  room,  pass'd  o'ei*  to  Grreeoe ; 
From  good  intent,  producing  evil  fruit : 
Now  knoweth  he,  how  all  the  ill,  derived 
From  his  well  d<^ig,  doth  not  harm  him  aught ; 
Though  it  have  brought  destruction  on  the  world. 
That,  which  thou  seest  in  the  under  bow, 
Was  William,^  whom  that  land  bewails,  which  weeps 
For  Charles  and  Frederick  living:  now  he  knows. 
How  well  is  loved  in  heaven  the  righteous  king ; 
Which  he  betokens  by  his  radiant  seeming. 
Who,  in  the  erring  world  beneath,  would  deem 
That  Trojan  Ripheus,*  in  this  round,  was  set. 
Fifth  of  the  saintly  splendors  ?  now  he  knows 
Enough  of  that,  which  the  world  cannot  see ; 
The  grace  divine :  albeit  e'en  his  aght 
Reach  not  its  utmost  depth."     Like  to  the  lark. 
That  warbling  in  the  air  expatiates  long. 
Then,  trilling  out  his  last  sweet  melody. 
Drops,  satiate  with  the  sweetness ;  such  appeared 
That  image,  stamp'd  by  the  everlasting  pleasuroi 
Which  fashions,  as  they  are,  all  things  that  be. 
I,  though  my  doubting  were  as  manifest. 

As  is  through  glass*  the  hue  that  mantles  it, 

'■' 

1  The  deeraet  of  AtfOMik]  The  eternfil  connsels  of  God  are 
indeed  immutable,  though  they  appear  to  us  men  to  be  altered 
by  the  prayers  of  the  pious. 

s  The  other  foUotDtng.]  Ck>n8tantine.  There  is  no  passage, 
in  which  Dante's  opinion  of  the  evil  that  had  arisen  from  the 
mixture  of  the  civil  with  the  ecclesiastical  power,  is  more 
unequivocally  declared. 

,  s  Passed  o'er.]    "  Left  the  Roman  state  to  the  Pope,  and 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople.'* 

♦  William.]  William  H.  king  of  Sicily,  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  of  the  Norman  line  of 
sovereigns,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  "the  Good;" 
and,  as  the  Poet  says,  his  loss  was  as  much  the  subject  of 
regret  in  his  dominions,  as  the  presence  of  Charles  II.  of  An- 
jou,  and  Frederick  of  Aragon,  was  of  sorrow  and  complaint. 

A  Trojan  R^keu8.\ 

Riphens  justissimus  unus 
Qui  fhit  in  Teucris,  et  servantissimus  equi. 

Virg.,  .Sin.,  lib.  U.  4S7. 
Then  Ripheus  fell,  the  justest  for  of  all 
The  sons  of  Troy.  Pitt, 

•  Through  glags.]  This  is  the  only  allusion  I  have  re- 
marked in  our  author  to  the  art  of  painting  glass.  Tirabo- 
•chi  traces  that  invention  in  Italy  as  for  back  as  to  the  end  of 
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In  lUence  waited  not ;  for  to  my  lips 

*<  What  things  are  these  7^  inyoluntary  rush'd, 

^d  forced  a  passage  out :  whereat  I  mark'd 

A  sudden  lightening  and  new  revelry. 

The  eye  was  kindled ;  and  the  blessed  sign, 

No  more  to  keep  me  wondering  and  suspense. 

Replied :  "  I  see  that  thou  believest  these  things, 

Because  I  tell  them,  but  discem'st  not  how ; 

So  that  thy  knowledge  waits  not  on  thy  faith : 

As  one,  who  knows  the  name  of  thing  by  rote. 

But  is  a  stranger  to  its  properties, 

Till  other's  tongue  reveal  them.     Fervent  love, 

And  lively  hope,  with  violence  assail 

The  kingdom  of  the  heavens,  and  overcome 

The  will  of  the  Most  High  ;  not  in  such  sort 

As  man  prevails  o'er  man :  but  conquers  it, 

Because  'tis  willing  to  be  conquer'd  ;  still, 

Though  conquer'd,  by  its  mercy,  conquering. 

"  'fiiose,  in  the  eye  who  live  the  first  and  fifth, 
Cause  thee  to  marvel,  in  that  thou  behold'st 
The  region  of  the  angels  deck'd  with  them. 
They  quitted  not  their  bodies,  as  thou  deem'st, 
Gentiles,  but  Christians ;  in  firm  rooted  faith, 
This,^  of  the  feet  in  future  to  be  pierced, 
That,^  of  feet  nail'd  already  to  the  cross. 
One  from  the  barrier  of  the  dark  abyss, 
Where  never  any  with  good  will  returns,  ^ 

Came  back  unto  his  bones.     Of  lively  hope 
Such  was  the  meed ;  of  lively  hopb,  that  wing*d 
The  prayers*  sent  up  to  God  for  his  release, 


the  eighth  century.  Stor.  della  Lett  Ital.,  torn.  iii.  lib.  Ui. 
cap.  vl.  ^  ii.  This,  however,  if  we  may  trast  Mr.  Warton*i 
judgment,  must  have  l)een  a  sort  of  mosaic  in  glass.  Fat  to 
express  figures  in  glass,  or  what  we  now  caTi  the  art  of 
painting  in  glass,  that  writer  observes,  "  was  a  very  different 
woric ;  and  I  believe  I  can  show  it  was  brought  from  Constat- 
tinople  to  Rome  before  the  tenth  century,  with  other  onui' 
mental  arts.*'     History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iit  p.  xxii. 

In  the  following  passage  from  the  Dittamondo  of  fVizfo 
degli  Uberti,  lib.  v.  cap.  3,  the  allusion  is  to  mosaic  in  glass : 

£  pensa  s'  ai  vednto  eposto  cura, 

Cluando  11  musaico  con  vetri  dipinti 

Adorna  e  compon  ben  la  sua  pittura 
E  quei  che  son  piu  riccamente  tintl 

Nelle  piu  nobil  parti  gii  son  sempre, 

Ed  e  converso  nel  men  gli  piu  stinti. 

>  Tki*.}    Ripheus. 
•  Tluit.}    Trajan. 
The  prayers.}    The  prayers  of  St.  GregiMry. 
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And  put  power  into  them  to  bend  His  will 

The  glorious  Spirit,  of  whom  I  speak  to  thee, 

A  litSe  while  returning  to  the  flesh, 

Belieyed  in  him,  who  had  the  means  to  help ; 

And,  in  believing,  nourished  such  a  flame 

Of  holy  love,  that  at  the  second  death 

He  was  made  sharer  in  our  gamesome  mirth 

The  other,  through  the  riches  of  that  grace, 

Which  from  so  deep  a  fountain  doth  distil. 

As  never  eye  created  saw  its  rising, 

Placed  all  his  love  below  on  just  a!nd  right : 

Wherefore,  of  grace,  God  oped  in  him  the  eye 

To  the  redemption  of  mankind  to  come ; 

Wherein  believipg,  he  endured  no  more 

The  filth  of  Paganism,  and  for  their  ways 

Rebuked  the  stubborn  nations.     The  three  nymphs,^ 

Whom  at  the  right  wheel  thou  beheld'st  advancing. 

Were  sponsors  for  him,  more  than  thousand  years 

Before  baptizing.     O  how  far  removed. 

Predestination  !  is  thy  root  from  such 

As  see  not  the  First  Cause  entire :  and  ye, 

O  mortal  men !  be  wary  how  ye  judge : 

For  we,  who  see  our  Maker,  know  not  yet 

The  nnmber  of  the  chosen  ;  and  esteem 

Such  scantiness  of  knowledge  our  delight : 

For  all  our  good  b,  in  that  primal  good. 

Concentrate ;  and  God's  wUl  and  ours  are  one.* 

So,  by  that  form  divine,  was  given  to  me 
Sweet  medicine  to  clear  and  strengthen  sight 
And,  as  one  handling  skilfully  the  harp, 
Attendant  on  some  iwilful  songster's  voice 
Bids  the  chofd  vibrate ;  and  therein  the  sonff 
Acquires  more  pleasure  i  so  the  whilst  it  le^ake, 
It  doth  remember  me,  that  I  beheld 
The  pair*  of  blessed  luminaries  move. 
Like  the  accordant  twinkling  of  two  eyes, 
Their  beamy  cuxslets,  dancing  to  the  sounds. 

CANTO   XXI. 

ARGUMENT. 
Dante  ascends  with  Beatrtee  to  the  seventh  heaven,  whkh 
is  the  planet  Saturn ;  wherein  is  placed  a  ladder,  so  lofty, 

1  The  three  iiyim»ik«.J    Faith,  Hope,  and  Chaiiky.    Punato- 
ry,  Canto  zxix.  116. 
s  TTU  pair.]    Ripheus  and  Tn^. 
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that  the  top  >f  it  is  out  of  his  sight.  Here  are  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  passed  their  life  in  holy  retirement  and  con 
temptation.  Piero  Damiano  comes  near  them,  and  answers 
questions  put  to  him  by  Dante ;  then  declares  who  he  was 
on  earth ;  and  ends  by  declaiming  against  the  luxury  of  pas- 
tors and  prelates  in  those  tiroes. 

Again  mine  eyes  were  fix'd  on  Beatrice  ; 
And,  with  mine  eyes,  my  soul  that  in  her  looks 
Found  all  contentment     Yet  no  smile  she  wore : 
And,  "  Did  I  smile,"  quoth  she,  "  thou  wouldst  bo 
Like  Semele  when  into  ashes  turn'd :  [straight 

For,  mountmg  these  eternal  palace-stairs> 
My  beauty,  which  the-loftier  it  climbs, 
As  thou  hast  noted,  still  doth  kindle  more. 
So  shines,  that,  were  no  tempering  interposed. 
Thy  mortal  puissance  would  from  its  rays 
Shrink,  as  the  leaf  doth  from  the  thunderbolt 
Into  the  seventh  splendor^  are  we  wafted. 
That,  underneath  the  burning  lion's  breast,' 
Beams,  in  this  hour,  commingled  with  his  mi^t 
Thy  mind  be  with  thine  eyes ;  and,  in  them,  mirror*d* 
The  shape,  which  in  this  mirror  shall  be  shown." 

Whoso  can  deem,  how  fondly  I  had  fed 
My  sight  upon  her  blissful  countenance. 
May  ^ow,  when  to  new  thoughts  I  changed,  what 
To  do  the  bidding  of  my  heavenly  guide ;  [joy 

In  equal  balance,^  poising  either  weight 

Within  the  crystal,  which  records  the  name 
(As  its  remoter  circle  girds  the  world) 
Of  that  loved  monarch,'  in  whose  happy  reign 
No  ill  had  power  to  harm,  I  saw  rear'd  up, 
In  color  like  to  sun-illumined  gold, 
A  ladder,  which  my  ken  pursued  in  vam. 
So  lofty  was  the  summit ;  down  whose  steps 
I  saw  the  splendors  in  such  multitude 
Descending,  every  light  in  heaven,  methought, 
Was  shed  thence.     As  the  rooks,  at  dawn  of  day. 
Bestirring  them  to  dry  their  feathers  chill, 

1  TTie  seventh  splendor.]    The  planet  Saturn. 

*  J%e  burning  lion's  breast.]    The  constellation  Leo. 

*  In  them,  mirrored.]  '*  Let  the  form  which  thou  shalt  now 
behold  in  this  mirror/*  the  planet,  that  is,  of  Saturn,  (soon 
after,  v  22,  called  the  Crystal,)  "  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of 
thy  sight." 

*  In  equal  balance.]  **  My  pleasure  was  as  great  in  comply- 
ing with  her  will,  as  in  beholding  her  countenance.''  \ 

^  Of  that  loved  monarch.]    Saturn.    Compare  HeH,  Canto  ' 

xlv.  91. 
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Some  speed  their  way  a-field ;  and  homeward  some 
Returning,  cross  their  flight ;  while  some  abide, 
And  wheel  around  their  airy  lodge :  so  seem'd 
That  glitterance/  wafted  on  alternate  wing, 
As  upon  certain  stair  it  came,  and  clash'd 
Its  shining.     And  one,  lingering  near  us,  wax'd 
So  bright,  that  in  my  thought  I  said  ,  "  The  love. 
Which  this  betokens  me,  admits  no  doubt." 

Unwiilmgly  from  question  I  refrain ; 
To  her,  by  whom  my  silence  and  my  speech 
Arc  ordei^d,  looking  for  a  sign :  whence  she. 
Who  in  the  sight  of  Hun,  that  seeth  all, 
Saw  wherefore  I  was  silent,  prompted  me 
To  indulge  the  fervent  wish ;  and  I  began : 
"  I  am  not  worthy,  of  my  own  desert, 
That  thou  shouldst  answer  me :  but  for  her  sake* 
Who  hath  youohsafed  my  a^ing,  spirit  blest. 
That  in  thy  joy  art  shrouded  !  say  the  cause, 
Which  bringeth  thee  so  near :  and  wherefore,  say, 
Doth  the  sweet  symphony  of  Paradise 
Keep  silence  here,  pervading  with  such  soundfi 
Of  rapt  devotion  every  lower  sphere  ?" 
"  Mortal  art  thou  in  hearing,  as  in  sight ;" 
Was  the  reply :  "  and  what  forbade  the  smile' 
Of  Beatrice  interrupts  our  song. 
Only  to  yield  thee  gladness  of  my  voice. 
And  of  the  light  that  vests  me,  I  thus  far 
Descend  these  hallow'd  steps :  not  that  mate  love 
Invites  me  ;  for,  lo  !  there  aloft,'  as  much 
Or  more  of  love  is  witness'd  in  those  flames : 
But  such  my  lot  by  charity  assign'd. 
That  makes  us  ready  servants,  as  thou  seest, 
To  execute  the  counsel  of  the  Highest." 

"  That  in  this  court,"  said  I,  ^*  O  sacred  lamp ! 
Love  no  compulsion  needs,  but  follows  free 
The  eternal  Providence,  I  well  discern : 
This  harder  find  to  deem  ;  why,  of  thy  peers. 
Thou  only,  to  this  office  wert  foredoom'd." 

I  had  not  ended,  when,  like  rapid  mill, 
Upon  its  centre  whirl'd  the  light ;  and  then 

1  That  plitterance.]  Qnello  sfavillar.  That  multitude  of 
shining  s^ts,  who,  coming  to  a  certain  point  of  the  ladder, 
made  those  different  movements,  which  he  has  described  as 
made  by  the  birds. 

a  fVhat  forbade  the  smUcl  "  Because  it  would  have  over- 
coihe  thee." 

*  There  aloft.]    Where  the  other  souls  were. 
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"Hie  lore  that  did  inhabit  there,  relied : 

*<  Splendor  eternal,  piercing  through  these  folds. 

Its  virtne  to  my  vision  knits ;  and  thus 

Supported,  lifts  me  so  above  myself. 

That  on  the  sovereign  essence,  which  it  wells  from, 

I  have  the  power  to  gaze :  and  hence  the  joy, 

Wherewith  I  sparkle,  equalling  with  my  blaze 

The  keenness  of  my  m^L    But  not  the  soul,^ 

That  is  in  heaven  most  lustrous,  nor  the  seraph. 

That  hath  his  eyes  most  fix'd  on  Grod,  shall  solve 

What  thou  hast  ask'd :  for  in  the  abyss  it  lies 

Of  th'  everlasting  statute  sunk  so  low, 

That  no  created  ken  may  fathom  it. 

And,  to  the  mortal  world,  when  thou  retum'st, 

Be  this  reported :  that  none  henceforth  dare 

Direct  his  footsteps  to  so  dread  a  bourn. 

The  mind,  that  here  is  radiant,  on  the  earth 

Is  wrapt  in  mist     Look  then  if  she  may  do 

Below,  what  passeth  her  ability 

When  she  is  ta'en  to  heaven."     By  words  like  these 

Admonish'd,  I  the  question  ui^ed  no  more ; 

And  of  the  spirit  humbly  sued  alone 

To  instruct  me  of  its  state.     "  'Twixt  either  shore* 

Of  Italy,  nor  distant  fr6m  thy  land, 

A  stony  ridge*  ariseth ;  in  such  sort. 

The  thunder  doth  not  lift  his  voice  so  high. 

They  call  it  Catria  :*  at  whose  foot,  a  cell 

Is  sacred  to  the  lonely  Eremite ; 

For  worship  set  apart  and  holy  rites." 

A  third  time  thus  it  spake  ;  then  added :  "  There 

So  firmly  to  God's  service  I  adhered. 

That  with  no  costlier  viands  than  the  juice 

Of  olives,  easily  I  pass'd  the  heats 

Of  summer  and  the  winter  frosts ;  content 

In  heavenward  musings.     Rich  were  the  returns 

And  fertile,  which  that  cloister  once  was  used 


>  JtTot  the  $<nUJ\  The  paxticolar  enda  of  Providence  beinf 
eoncealed  from  the  very  angels  themselves. 

s  '  7\oixt  either  shore.]  Between  the  Adriatic  golf  and  the 
Mediterranean  sea. 

*  ^  stony  rid^e.]  A  part  of  the  Apennine.  Gibbo  is  literal- 
ly a  "  hunch."  Thus  ArchUochns  calls  the  island  of  Thasos, 
wov  IfdxiS'    Sc®  Gaisford^s  Poetc  Minores  Gnecl,  t.  i.  p.  S96. 

*  Catria.]  Now  the  abbey  of  Santa  Croce,  in  the  dnchy  of 
Urblno,  about  half  way  between  Gnbbio  and  La  Pergtda. 
Here  Dante  is  said  to  have  resided  for  some  time.  See  the 
liife^refized. 
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To  render  to  these  heavens :  now  'tis  fallen 

Into  a  waste  so  empty,  that  ere  long 

Detection  most  lay  bare  its  vanity. 

Pietro  Damiano*  there  was  I  yclept : 

Pietro  the  sinner,  when  before  I  dwelt, 

Beside  the  Adriatic,^  in  the  house 

Of  our  blest  Lady.    Near  upon  my  close 

Of  mortal  life,  tlurough  much  importuning 

I  was  constrain'd  to  wear  the  hat,'  that  still 

From  bad  to  worse  is  shifted. — Cephas*  came ; 

He  came,  who  was  the  Holy  Spirit's  vessel  f 

Barefoot  and  lean ;  eating  their  bread,  as  chanced, 

At  the  first  table.     Modem  Shepherds  need 

Those  who  on  either  hand  may  prop  and  lead  them, 

So  burly  are  they  grown ;  and  from  behuid. 

Others  to  hoist  them.     Down  the  palfrey's  sides 

1  Pietro  Datniano.]  "  S.  Pietro  Damiano  obtained  a  great 
and  well-merited  reputation,  by  the  pains  he  took  to  correct 
the  abases  among  the  clergy.  Ravenna  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  of  his  birth,  about  1007.  He  was  employed 
in  several  important  missions,  and  rewarded  by  Stephen  IX. 
with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  the  bishopric  of  Ostia,  to 
which,  however,  he  preferred  his  former  retreat  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Fonte  Avellana,  and  prevailed  on  Alexander  II.  to 
permit  him  to  retire  thither.  Yet  he  did  not^ong  continue 
in  this  seclusion,  liefore  he  was  sent  on  other  embassies.  He 
died  at  Faenza  in  1072.  His  letters  throw  much  light  on  the 
obscure  history  of  these  times.  Besides  them,  he  has  left 
several  treatises  on  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  subjects.  His 
eloquence  is  worthy  of  a  better  age."  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
della  Lett.  Ital.,  tom.  ill.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Petrarch  de  Vita  Solit.,  lib.  ii.  $  iii.  cap.  xvii.  "  Siquidem 
statum  ilium,  pompasque  scbcuH  suis  contribulibus  linquens, 
ipse  Italiae  medio,  ad  sinistrum  Apennini  latu<«,  quietissimnm 
solitudinem,  de  qua  multa  conscripsit  et  que  vetus  adhuc 
fontis  Avellane  nomen  servat,  perituris  honoribus  preferen- 
dam  duzit,  ubi  non  minus  gloriose  postmodum  latuit  quam 
innotuerat  prinmm  Rome,  nee  dedecori  illi  fuit  aiti  verticis 
mtilum  decus  squalenti  cilicio  permutasse.*'  Petrareha 
Opera.  Basil.  J571,  p.  266. 

3  Beside  the  .Adriatic]  Some  editions  and  manuscripts 
have**fu,"  instead  of  "  fui."  According  to  the  former  of 
these  readings,  S.  Pietro  Damiano  is  made  to  distinguish 
himself  from  S.  Pietro  degli  Onesti,  sumamed  "11  Peccator," 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  del  Porto,  on  the  Adri- 
atic coast,  near  Ravenna,  who  died  1119,  at  about  eighty  years 
of  age.  If  it  could  be  ascertained  that  there  was  no  religious 
house  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  before  that  founded  by 
Pietro  degli  Onesti,  to  which  the  other  Pietro  might  have  be- 
longed, this  reading  would,  no  doubt,  be  preferable ;  but  at 
present  it  seems  very  uncertain  which  is  the  right. 

»  The  hat.]    The  cardinal's  hat. 
^  Cephas.]    St.  Peter. 

»  The  Holy  Spirit's  vessel.]  St.  Paul.  See  Hell,  Canto  ii.  30 
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Spread  their  broad  mantles,  so  as  both  the  beasts 
Are  covered  wHh  one  skin.     O  patience  I  thou 
That  look'st  on  this,  and  dost  endure  so  long.'' 

I  at  those  accents  saw  the  splendors  down 
From  step  to  step  alight,  and  wheel,  and  wax, 
E«ach  circuiting,  more  beautiful.    Round  this^ 
They  came,  and  stay'd  them ;  utter'd  then  a  shout 
So  loud,  it  hath  no  likeness  here :  nor  I 
Wist  what  it  spake,  so  deafening  was  Uie  Uiunder. 

CANTO  XXIJ 

ARGUlfENT. 

He  beholds  many  other  spirits  of  the  devont  and  contemida- 
tive;  and  among  these  is  addressed  by  Saint  Benedict, 
who,  after  disciosing  his  own  name  and  the  names  of  cer- 
tain of  his  companions  in  bliss,  replies  to  the  reauest  made 
by  onr  Poet  that  he  might  look  on  the  form  of  the  saint, 
without  that  covering  of  splendor,  wliich  then  invested  It ; 
and  then  proceeds,  lastly,  to  inveigh  against  the  corniptioa 
of  tfaoe  monies.  Next  Dante  mounts  with  his  heavenly  con- 
ductress to  the  eighth  heaven,  or  that  of  the  fixed  stars, 
which  he  enters  at  the  constellation  of  the  Twins ;  and 
thence  looking  back,  reviews  all  the  space  he  has  passed 
between  his  present  station  and  the  earth. 

Astounded,  to  the  guardian  of  my  steps 
I  tum'd  me*  l^e  the  child,  who  always  runs 
Thither  for  succor,  where  he  trusteth  most : 
And  she  was  like  the  mother,^  who  her  son 
Beholding  pale  and  breathless,  with  her  voice 
Sooths  him,  and  he  is  cheer'd  ;  for  thus  she  spake. 
Soothing  me :  "  Know'sSt  not  thou,  thou  art  in  heaven  ? 
And  know'st  not  thou,  whatever  is  in  heaven. 
Is  holy ;  and  that  nothing  there  is  done. 
But  is  done  zealously  and  well  ?     Deem  now. 
What  change  in  thee  the  song,  and  what  my  smile 
Had  wrought,  since  thus  the  shout  had  power  to 

move  thee ; 
In  which,  couldst  thou  have  understood  their  prayers, 
The  vengeance'  were  already  known  to  thee. 
Which  thou  must  witness  ere  thy  mortal  hour. 

^  Round  this.]    Round  the  spirit  of  Pietro  Damiano. 
s  Like  the  mother.] 

Come  la  madre,  che  '1  figliuol  ascolta 
Dietro  a  se  piangner,  si  volge,  ed  aspetta, 
Pol  11  prende  per  mano  e  da  la  volta. 

Fhzio  degli  VbertL,  Dittamondo,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21 

*  The  vengeance.]    Beatrice,  it  is  supposed,  intimates  the 
apivoacliing  Aite  of  Boniface  VIII.    See  Purgatory,  Canto 
86. 
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The  sword  of  heaven  is  not  in  hae^  to  smite, 
Nor  yet  doth  linger ;  save  unto  his  seeming, 
Who,  in  desire  or  fear,  doth  look  for  it 
But  elsewhere  now  I  bid  thee  turn  thy  view ; 
So  shalt  thou  many  a  famous  spirit  behold." 

Mine  eyes  directing,  as  she  will'd,  I  saw 
A  hundred  little  spheres,  that  fairer  grew 
By  interchange  of  splendor.     I  remained, 
As  one,  who  fearful  of  overmuch  presuming. 
Abates  in  him  the  keenness  of  desire, 
Nor  dares  to  question ;  when,  amid  those  pearls, 
One  largest  and  mo^  lustrous  onward  drew. 
That  it  might  yield  contentment  to  my  wish ;  . 
And,  from  within  it,  these  the  sounds  I  heard. 

"  If  thou,  like  me,  beheld'st  the  charity 
That  bums  among  us  ;  what  thy  mind  conceives, 
Were  utter'd.     But  that,  ere  the  lofty  bound 
Thou  reach,  expectance  may  not  weary  thee  ; 
I  will  make  answer  even  to  the  thought. 
Which  thou  hast  such  respect  of.     In  old  days. 
That  mountain,  at  whose  side  Cassino^  rests, 
Was,  on  its  height,  frequented  by  a  race' 
Deceived  and  iU-dispoeed :  and  I  it  was,' 


1  Ckusino.]  A  castle  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  *^The  learned 
Benedictine,  D.  Angelo  del  la  Noce,  in  his  notes  on  the  chron- 
icle of  the  monastery  of  "Cassino,  (Not.  cxi.)  corrects  the 
error  of  Gluverius  and  Eftenas,  who  describe  Cassino  as  situ- 
ated in  the  same  placei  where  the  monastery  now  is ;  at  the 
same  time  commending  the  veracity  of  our  author  in  this 
passage,  which  places  Cassino  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  points  out  the  monastery  founded  by  Saint  Benedict  on 
its  sununit."    Lotnbardi. 

s  Frequented  by  a  race.]  Lombardi  here  cites  an  apposite 
passage  from  the  writings  of  Pope  Saint  Gregory.  "  Mons 
tria  millia,**  &c.  Dialog'.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  "Tlie  mountain, 
rising  for  the  space  of  three  miles,  stretches  its  top  towards 
the  sky,  where  was  a  very  ancient  temple,  in  which,  afler 
the  manner  of  the  old  heathens,  Apollo  was  worshipped  by 
the  foolish  rustics.  On  every  side,  groves  had  sprung  up  in 
honor  of  the  false  gods ;  and  in  these,  the  mad  multitude  of 
unbelievers  still  tended  on  their  unhallowed  sacrifices.  Thete 
then  the  man  of  God  (Saint  Benedict)  arriving,  beat  in  pieces 
the  idols ;  overturned  the  altar ;  cut  down  the  groves ;  and, 
in  the  very  temple  of  Apollo,  built  the  shrine  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin, placing  that  of  Saint  John  where  the  altar  of  Apollo  had 
stood ;  and,  by  his  continual  {nreaching,  called  the  multitude 
that  dwelt  round  about  to  the  true  fki^.*' 

s  Jit  was.]  *'  A  new  order  of  monks,  which  in  a  manner 
absorbed  all  the  others  that  were  established  in  the  wetft,  was 
instituted,  A.  D.  529,  by  Benedict  of  Nnrsia,  a  man  of  piety 
and  reputation  for  the  age  he  lived  in."  Madai/u^a  Mesheim. 
Eeeles.  HisL^  vol.  ii.  cent.  vi.  p.  3,  C.  2,  $  G. 
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Who  thither  carried  first  the  name  of  Him, 
Who  brought  the  soul-subliming  truth  to  man. 
And  such  a  speedinir  grace  shone  over  me, 
That  from  thdr  im^<L  worship  I  i«claim'd 
The  dwellers  round  about,  who  with  the  wodd 
Were  in  deluaon  lost.     These  other  flames. 
The  spirits  of  men  contemplative,  were  all 
EnlivenM  by  that  warmth,  whose  kindly  force 
Gives  birth  to  flow^is  and  fruits  of  holiness. 
Here  is  Macarius  ;^  Romoaldo'  here ; 
And  here  my  brethren,  who  their  steps  refrain'd 
Within  the  cloisters,  and  held  firm  their  heart" 

I  answering  thus :  **  Thy  gentle  words  and  kind, 
And  this  the  cheerful  semblance  I  behold. 
Not  unobservant,  beaming  in  ye  all, 
Have  raised  assurance  in  me ;  wakenmg  it 
Full-blossom'd  in  my  bosom,  as  a  rose 
Before  the  sun,  when  the  consummate  flower 
Has  spread  to  utmost  amplitude.     Of  thee 
Therefore  entreat  I,  father,  to  declare 
If  I  may  gain  such  favor,  as  to  gaze 
Upon  thine  image  by  no  covering  veil*d." 

"  Brother !"  he  thus  rejoin'd,  "  in  the  last  sphere* 
Expect  completion  of  thy  lofty  aim : 
For  there  on  each  desire  completion  waits. 
And  there  on  mine ;  -  where  every  aim  is  found 
Perfect,  entire,  and  for  fulfilment  ripe. 
There  all  things  are  as  they  have  ever  been : 
For  space  is  none  to  bound ;  nor  pole  divides. 
Our  ladder  reaches  even  to  that  clime ; 
And  so,  at  giddy  distance,  mocks  thy  view. 
Thither  the  patriarch  Jacob*  saw  it  stretch 


>  Macarius.l  There  are  twp  of  this  name  enmnerated  by 
Mosheim  among  the  Greek  theologians  of  the  fourth  century, 
vol.  i.  cent.  iv.  p.  11,  chap.  3,  ^  9.  In  the  following  chapter, 
^  10,  it  is  said,  "  Macarius,  an  Egyptian  monk,  undoubtedly 
deserves  the  first  rank  among  the  practical  writers  of  this 
time,  as  his  works  displayed,  some  few  things  excepted,  the 
brightest  and  most  lovely  portraiture  of  sanctity  bnd  virtue." 

*  Romoaldo.]  S.  Romoaldo,  a  native  of  Ravenna,  and  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  died  in  1037.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms. 

*  In  the  last  sphere.]  The  Empyrean,  where  he  afterwards 
sees  0ai|it  Benedict,  Canto  xzxii.  30.  Beatified  spirits,  though 
they  liave  diflferent  heavens  allotted  them,  have  all  their  seat 
in  that  higher  sphere. 

*  The  paiHmreh  Jacob.]  **  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold, 
a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
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Its  topmost  round ;  when  it  c^pear'd  to  him 

With  angels  laden.     But  to  mount  it  now  - 

None  lifts  his  foot  from  earth :  and  hence  my  nl^B 

Is  left  a  profitless  stain  upon  the  leaves  ; 

The  walk,  for  abbey  reaPd,  tum'd  into  dens  ; 

The  cowls,  to  sacks  choked  up  viih  musty  meal. 

Foul  usury  doth  not  more  lift  itself 

Against  God's  pleasure,  than  that  fruit,  which  makes 

The  hearts  of  monks  so  wanton :  for  whate'er 

Is  in  the  church's  keeping,  all  pertains 

To  such,  as  sue  for  heaven's  sweet  sake ;  and  n«t 

To  those,  who  in  respect  of  kindred  claim. 

Or  on  more  vile  allowance.     Mortal  flesh 

Is  grown  80  dainty,  good  beginnings  last  not 

From  the  oak's  birth  unto  the  acorn's  setting. 

His  convent  Peter  founded  without  gold 

Or  diver ;  I,  with  prayers  and  fasting,  mine  ; 

And  Francis,  his  in  meek  humility. 

And  if  thou  note  the  point,  whence  each  proceeds. 

Then  look  what  it  hath  err'd  to  ;  thou  shalt  find 

The  white  grown  murky.    Jordan  was  tum'd  back : 

And  a  less  wonder,  than  the  refluent  sea. 

May,  at  God's  pleasure,  work  amendment  here." 

So  saying,  to  his  assembly  back  he  drew : 
And  they  together  cluster'd  into  one  ; 
Then  all  roll  d  upward,  like  an  eddying  wind. 

The  sweet  dame  beckon'd  me  to  follow  them: 
And,  by  that  influence  only,  so  prevail'd 
Over  my  naturo,  that  no  natural  motion. 
Ascending  or  descending  here  below, 
Had,  as  I  mounted,  with  my  pennon  vied. 

So,  reader,  as  my  hope  is  to  return 
Unto  the  holy  triumph,  for  the  which 
I  oft-times  wail  my  sins,  and  smite  my  breast ; 
Thou  hadst  been  longer  drawing  out  and  thrusting 
Thy  finger  in  the  firo,  than  I  was,  ere 
The  sign,'  that  foUoweth  Taurus,  I  beheld, 
And  enter'd  its  precinct.    O  glorious  stars  ! 
O  light  impregnate  with  exceeding  virtue  ! 
To  whom  whate'er  of  genius  lifteth  me 


iMftTen :  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend 
ing  on  iV*  Oen.  xxviU.  12.    So  Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  ill.  5}0. 

The  stairs  were  sach,  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending;  bands 
Of  guardians  bright.' 

^  TIU  sign.]    The  constellation  of  Oemint 
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Above  the  vulgar,  grateful  I  refer ; 

With  ye  the  parent*  of  all  mortal  life 

Aim%  and  set,  when  I  did  first  Inhale 

The  Tuscan  air ;  and  afterward,  when  grace 

Vouchsafed  me  entrance  to  the  lofty  wheeP 

That  in  its  orb  imp<^  ye,  fate  decreed 

My  passage  at  your  clime.     To  you  my  soul 

Devoutly  sighs,  ft>r  virtue,  even  now, 

To  meet  the  hard  emprize  that  draws  me  on. 

**  Thou  art  so  near  the  sum  of  blessedness," 
Said  Beatrice,  **  that  behooves  thy  ken 
Be  vigilant  and  clear.     And,  to  this  end. 
Or  ever  thou  advance  thee  further,  hence 
Look  downward,  and  contemplate,  what  a  world 
Already  stretch'd  under  our  feet  there  lies : 
So  as  thy  heart  may,  in  its  blithest  mood, 
Present  itself  to  tke  triumphal  throng,         [joicing." 
Which,  through  the   ethereal  concave,   comes  re- 

I  straight  obKsy'd ;  and  with  mine  eye  returned 
Through  all  the  seven  spheres ;  and  saw  this  globe* 
So  pitiful  of  semblance,  that  perforce 
It  moved  my  smiles :  and  him  in  truth  I  hold 
For  wisest,  who  esteems  it  least ;  whose  thoughts 
Elsewhere  are  fix'd,  him  worthiest  call  and  b^t 
I  saw  the  daughter  of  Latona  shine 
Without  the  shadow,*  whereof  late  I  deemM 
That  dense  and  rare  were  cause.     Here  I  sustain'd 
The  visage,  Hyperion,  of  thy  son  ;• 
And  mark'd,  how  near  him  with  their  circles,  round 
Move  Maia  and  Dione  f  here  discem'd 

1  The  parent}  The  sun  was  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Twins  at  the  time  of  Dante's  birth. 

s  The  lofty  vheel.]  The  eighth  heaven ;  that  of  the  fixed 
stars. 

9  7%t9  globe.]    So  Cliaacer,  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  b.  v. 

And  down  from  thence  fast  he  gan  avise 
This  little  spot  of  earth,  that  with  the  sea 
Embraced  is,  and  fUlly  gan  despise 
This  wretched  world. 

All  the  world  as  to  mine  eye 
No  mate  seemed  tlian  a  pllke. 

Temple  of  Fame^  b.  IL 

Compere  Gicero.  Somn.  Sclp.  "  Jam  ipsa  terra  ita  mihi  pcurva 
visa  est,"  &c.    Lncan,  Phars.,  lib.  ix.  11,  and  Tasso,  6.  L., 
c.  xiv.  jt.  9^  10,  li. 
«  fFmoiA  the  shadovu]    See  Canto  ii.  71. 

•  Of  thy  son.]    The  sun. 

*  Maia  a^d  Dione,']  The  plaaets  Miurctiry  and  Venus : 
Dione  beinf  the  mother  of  the  fatter,  anOIaia  of  the  former 
deity. 
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Joye*9  tempering  'twUt  his  «ire  and  son  ;*  and  hence 
Their  changes  and  their  various  aspects, 
Distinctly  scanu'd.     Nor  might  I  not  descry 
Of  all  the  seven,  how  bulky  each,  how  swift ; 
Nor,  of  their  several  distances,  not  learn. 
This  petty  area  (o'er  the  which  we  stride 
So  fiercely)  as  along  the  eternal  Twins 
I  wound  my  way,  appeared  before  me  all, 
Forth  from  the  havens  stretch'd  unto  the  hills. 
Then,  to  the  beauteous  eyes,  mine  eyes  return'^* 


CANTO    XXIII 


ARGUB4ENT. 

He  sees  Christ  triumphing  with  his  church.  -  The  Saviour 
ascends,  followed  by  his  virgin  Mother.  The  others  re- 
main with  Saint  Peter. 

E'en  89  the  hvrd,  who  midst  the  leafy  bower 
Has,  in  her  nest,  sat  darkling  through  the  night, 
With  her  sweet  brood ;  impatient  to  descry 
Their  wished  looks,  and  to  bring  home  then:  food, 
In  the  fond  quest  unconscious  of  her  toil : 
She,  of  the  time  prevenient,  on  the  spray. 
That  overhangs  their  couch,  with  wakeful  gaze 
Expects  the  sun ;  nor  ever,  till  the  dawn, 
Removeth  from  the  east  her  eager  ken : 
So  stood  the  dame  erect,  and  bent  her  glance 
Wistfully  on  that  region,^  where  the  sun 
Abateth  most  his  speed  ;  that,  seeing  her 
Suspense  and  wondering,  I  became  as  one, 
In  whom  desire  is  waken'd,  and  the  hope 
Of  somewhat  new  to  come  fills  with  delight 

Short  space  ensued ;  I  was  not  held,  I  say. 
Long  in  expectance,  when  I  saw  the  heaven 
Wax  more  and  more  resplendent ;  and  "  Behold," 
Cried  Beatrice,  **  the  triumphal  hosts 
Of  Christ,  and  all  the  harvest  gather'd  in, 
Made  ripe  by  these  revolving  spheres."     Meseem*4» 
That,  while  she  spake,  her  image  all  did  bum  ; 
And  in  her  eyes  such  fulness  was  of  joy. 
As  I  am  fain  to  pass  unconstrued  by. 


>  '  7\Dtxt  hig  sire  and  son.]    Betwixt  Saturn  and  Mars. 

*  That  region.]  Towards  the  south,  where  the  course  of 
the  sun  appears  less  rapid  than  when  he  is  in  the  east  or  the 
west 
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As  in  the  calm  fnll  moon,  when  Trivia*  smiles, 
In  peerless  beauty,  'mid  the  eternal  nymphs,* 
That  paint  through  all  its  gulfe  the  blue  profound  ; 
In  bright  pre-eminence  so  saw  I  there 
O'er  million  lamps  a  sun,  from  whom  all  drew 
Their  radiance,  as  from  ours  the  starry  train  : 
And,  through  the  living  light,  so  lustrous  glow'd 
The  substance,  that  my  ken  endured  it  not. 

0  Beatrice  I  sweet  and  precious  guide, 
Who  «heer'd'me  with  her  comfortable  words: 
**  Against  the  virtue,  that  o'erpowereth  thee, 
Avails  not  to  resist    Here  is  the  Might,* 
And  here  the  Wisdom,  which  did  open  lay 
The  path,  that  had  been  yearned  for  so  long. 
Betwixt  the  heaven  and  earth."     Like  to  the  fire. 
That,  in  a  cloud  imprison'd,  doth  break  out 
Expansive,  so  that  from  its  womb  enlarged, 

It  falleth  agaiust  nature  to  the  ground ; 
Thus,  in  that  heavenly  banqueting,  my  soul 
Outgrew  herself;  and,  in  the  transport  lost. 
Holds  now  remembrance  none  of  what  she  was. 

"  Ope  thou  thine  eyes,  and  mark  me :  thou  hast  seen 
Things,  that  empower  thee  to  sustain  my  smile." 

1  was  as  one,  when  a  forgotten  ,dream^ 
Doth  come  across  him,  and  he  strives  in  vain 

1  TVivia.]    A  name  of  Diana. 

s  The  ettmal  nympha.']    The  stars. 

I.t\dva  re  Kar^  cfiliepa, 

Aanvd6\  Ty'  iticvBdai  v^ft^ai 

*linre6ovoi  8t  dp^vaias. 

Enrip.  Supp-^  995.  Edit.  Barnes. 

Those  stany  nymphs,  which  dance  about  the  pole. 

Drummondy  Sonnet. 

Mnsgrave  and  Herman  would  dismiss  the  word  v^n<pat, 
*'  nymphs/'  from  this  passage  in  Euiripides ;  but  the  use  of  it 
by  our  author  in  the  text,  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  the  genn^ 
ine  reading ;  and  it  is  thus  that  poets  of  the  most  distant 
ages,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  each  other's  writings, 
(for  we  can  scarcely  imagine  Dante  to  have  read  the  plays 
of  Euripides,)  may  often  protect  one  another  against  the  yerfaol 
critics.  Dnunmond,  I  believe,  had  learning  enough  to  be 
indebted  to  either  of  his  predecessors.  Expressions  some- 
what similar,  in  Theocritus  and  Tibullus,  are  observed  by 
Markland. 

*  The  Might.']    Our  Saviour. 

*  A  forgotten  dream.] 

——  You  might  as  well 
Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream. 

fFordstoorth,  Heart-Let^  WM, 
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To  shape  it  inliis  fiEUitasy  a^in : 

When  as  that  gracious  boon  was  {nroffer'd  me. 

Which  never  may  be  cancell'd  from  the  book 

Wherein  the  past  is  written.     Now  were  all 

Those  tongues  to  sound,  that  have,  on  sweetest  milk 

Of  Polyhymnia  and  her  sisters,  fed 

And  fattened ;  not  with  all  their  help  to  boot, 

Unto  the  thousandth  parcel  of  the  truth, 

My  song  might  shadow  forth  that  saintly  smile, 

How  merely,'  in  her  saintly  looks,  it  wrought 

And,  with  such  figuring  of  Paradise, 

The  sacred  strain  must  leap,  like  one  that  meets 

A  sudden  interruption  to  his  road. 

But  he,  who  thinks  how  ponderous  the  theme. 

And  that  'tis  laid  upon  a  mortal  shoulder. 

May  pardon,  if  it  tremble  with  the  burden. 

The  track,  our  venturous  keel  must  furrow,  brooks 

No  uuribb'd  pinnace,  no  self-sparing  pilot 

"  Why  doth  my  face,"  said  Beatrice,  **  thus 
Enamor  thee,  as  that  thou  dost  not  turn 
Unto  the  beautiful  garden,  blossoming 
Beneath  the  rays  of  Christ?     Here  is  the  rose,' 
Wherein  the  Word  Divine  was  made  incarnate ; 
And  here  the  lilies,'  by  whose  odor  known 
The  way  of  life  was  followed."     Prompt  I  heard 
Her  bidding,  and  encountered  once  again 
The  strife  of  aching  vision.     As,  erewhile, 
Through  glance  of  sun-light,  stream'd  through  bro- 
ken cloud. 
Mine  eyes  a  flower-besprinkled  mead  have  seen ; 
Though  veil'd  themselves  in  shade :  so  saw  I  there 
Legions  of  splendors,  on  whom  burning  rays 
Shed  lightnings  from  above ;  yet  saw  I  not 
The  fountain  whence  they  flow*d.   O  gracious  virtue ! 
Thou,  whose  broad  stamp  is  on  them,  higher  up 
Thou  didst  exalt  thy  glory,'  to  give  room 
To  my  o'erlabor'd  sight ;  when  at  the  name 


1  7%0  roseJ]  The  Virgin  Mary,  who,  says  Lombardi,  is 
termed  by  the  church,  Rosa  Mystica.  *'  I  was  exalted  like  a 
palm-tree  in  Engaddi,  and  as  a  rose-plant  in  Jericho."  Ec- 
detiaatieus,  xxiv.  14. 

«  The  lilies.]  The  Apostles.  "  And  give  ye  a  sweet  savor 
as  fhinkincense,  and  floorish  as  a  lily."  Bcdeetasticuat 
xxzix.  14.  , 

s  Thou  didst  exalt  thy  gtorv.]  The  divine  light  retired  up- 
ward; to  render  the  eyes  of  Sante  more  capable  of  enduring 
fM  spectacle  which  now  {Hresented  itself. 
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Of  that  fair  flower,*  whom  duly  I  mvoke 

Both  mom  and  «▼«,  my  soal  with  all  her  might 

Collected,  on  the  gf«>odiie8t  ardor  fix'd. 

And,  as  the  bright  dimensions  of  the  star 

In  heaven  ex<%llingj  as  once  here  on  earth, 

Were,  in  my  eye-lwills  livelily  portray'd ; 

Lo !  from  within  the  sky  a  cresset^  fell, 

Circling  in  fashion  of  a  diadem ; 

And  girt  the  star ;  and,  hovering,  round  it  wbeel'd* 

Whatever  melody  sounds  sweetest  here, 
And  draws  the  spirit  most  unto  itself. 
Might  seem  a  rent  cloud,  when  it  grates  the  thunder ; 
Compared  unto  the  sounding  of  that  lyre,' 
Wherewith  the  goodliest  sapphire,^  that  inlays 
The  floor  of  heaven,  was  crown'd.     **  Angelic  Love 
I  am,  who  thus  with  hovering  flight  enwhe^ 
The  lofty  rapture  from  that  womb  inspired. 
Where  our  desire  did  dwell :  and  round  thee  so, 
Lady  of  Heaven !  will  hover ;  long  as  thou 
Thy  Son  shalt  follow,  and  diviner  joy 
Shall  from  thy  presence  gild  the  highest  sphere." 

Such  close  was  to  the  out^ling  melody: 
And,  as  it  ended^  all  the  other  lights 
Took  up  the  strain,  and  echoed  Mary's  name. 

The  robe,"  that  with  its  regal  folds  enwraps 
The  world,  and  with  the  nearer  breath  of  God 
Doth  bum  and  quiver,  held  so  far  retired 
Its  inn^  hem  and  skirting  over  us, 
That  yet  no' glimmer  of  its  majesty 
Hod  streamed  unto  me :  therefore  were  mine  eyes 
Unequal  to  pursue  the  crowned  flame,' 
That  towering  rose,  and  sought  the  seed^  it  bore. 
And  like  to  babe,  that  stretches  forth  its  arms 
For  very  eagerness  toward  the  breast, 
After  the  milk  is  taken ;  so  outstretched 
Their  wavy  summits  all  the  fervent  band, 
Through  zealous  lovo  to  Mary :  then,  in  view. 


The  name 


Of  that  fair  fiotoerJ]    The  name  of  the  Vii^. 
9  Ji  cresset.]    The  angel  Gabriel. 

*  That  lyre.\    By  synecdoche,  the  lyre  is  ptit  for  the  ang^ 

*  The  goodliest  sapphire.]    The  Virgin. 

B  The  robe.]    The  ninth  heaven,  the  fnrimtun  moUle,  that 
enfolds  and  moves  the  eight  lower  heavens. 

>  The  eromud  JUune,]    The  Virgin,  with  the  aagel  hover- 
ing ovef  her. 

7  €Tie  seed.]    Ova  Saviour. 
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There  halted ;  and  ''  Regina  Cceli"'  sang 
So  sweetly,  the  delight  lutth  left  me  never. 
Oh !  what  overflowing  plenty,  is  up-piled 
In  those  rich-laden  coffers,^  which  below 
SowM  the  good  seed,  whose  harvest  now  they  keep. 
Here  are  the  treasures  tasted,  that  with  tears 
Were  in  the  Babylonian  exile'  won, 
When  gold  had  fail'd  them.    Here,  in  synod  high 
Of  ancient  couneU  with  the  new  convened, 
Under  the  Son  of  Mary  and  of  God^ 
Victorious  he*  his  mighty  triuinph  holds. 
To  whom  the  keys  of  glory  were  aMign'd. 


CANTO    XXIV. 


ARGUMENT. 

8idnt  Peter  examines  Dante  tooching  Faith,  and  is  contented 

with  his  answers. 

**  O  TB !  in  chosen  fellowship  advanced 
To  the  great  supper  of  the  blessed  Lamb, 
Whereon  who  feeds  hath  every  wish  fulfiU'd ; 
If  to  this  man  through  God's  grace  be  vonchrafed 
F<»etaste  of  that,  which  from  your  table  falls, 
Or  ever  death  his  fated  term  prescribe ; 
Be  ye  not  heedless  of  his  urgent  will : 
But  may  some  influence  of  your  sacred  dews 
Sprinkle  him.     Of  the  fount  ye  alway  drink, 
Whence  flows  what  most  he  craves."  Beatrice  spake ; 
And  the  rejoicing  spirits,  like  to  spheres 
On  firm-set  poles  revolving,  trail'd  a  blaze 
Of  comet  splendor :  and  as  wheels,  that  wind 
Their  cireles  in  the  horologe,  so  work 
The  stated  rounds,  that  to  the  observant  eye 
The  first  seems  still,  and  as  it  flew,  the  last ; 
E'en  thus  their  carols*  weaving  variously, 

1  Regina  Cceli.]  *'  The  beginning  of  an  anthem,  sung  by 
the  church  at  EMter,  in  honor  of  our  Lady."     Folpi. 

*  Those  rich-laden  coffers.]  Those  spirits,  who,  having 
sown  the  seed  of  good  works  on  earth,  now  contain  the  firait 
ei  their  ploos  endeavors. 

*  In  the  Babylonian  exile.]  Daring  their  abode  in  this 
world. 

•    *  He.]    St.  Peter,  with  the  other  holy  men  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

*  TiUtr  carols.]  Carole.  The  annotator  on  the  Monte  Cas^ 
■ino  MS.  observes,  "Carols  dicnntor  tripodlam  qnoddam 
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They,  by  the  measure  paced,  or  swift,  or  slow, 
Made  me  to  rate  the  riches'  of  theur  joy. 

From  that,*  which  1  did  note  in  beietuty  most 
Excelling,  saw  I  issue  forth  a  flame 
So  bri^t,  as  none  was  left  more  goodly  there. 
Round  Beatrice  thrice  it  wheel'd  about. 
With  so  divine  a  song,  that  fancy's  ear 
Records  it  not ;  and  the  pen  passeth  on, 
And  leaves  a  blank :  for  that  our  mortal  speech, 
Nor  e'en  the  inward  shaping  of  the  brain, 
Hath  colors  fine  enough  to  trace  such  folds." 

"  O  saintly  nster  mine !  thy  prayer  devout 
Is  with  so  vehement  afiection  urged. 
Thou  dost  unbind  me  from  that  beauteous  q>here." 

Such  were  the  accents  towards  my  lady  breathed 

quod  fit  saliendo,  nt  Napolitani  faciunt  et  dicnnt."  The 
word  had  also  that  signification,  which  is  now  the  only  one 
that  common  use  attaches  to  it.  "  Au  tiers  jour  il  s'en 
partlt,**  (the  king  of  Cyprus  coming  from  Canterbury  to  Ed' 
ward  III..)  "  et  chevaucha  le  chemin  de  Londres ;  et  fit  tant 
quUl  Vint  a  Altem ;  ou  le  roi  se  tenoit,  et  grand  foison  de 
Seigneurs  appareill^s  pour  le  recevoir.  Ce  fut  nn  dimencbe 
a  heure  de  relevee  qu'il  vint  Id.  Si  eut  entre  celle  heure  et 
le  souper  grans  danses  et  grans  karolles.  hk  etolt  le  jenne 
Seigneur  de  Coucy  qui  s'efibrcoit  de  bien  danser  et  de  bien 
chanter  quand  son  tour  venoit,  &c."  J<Vow«art,  vol.  i.  e^ 
319.  FqI.  edit  1559. 

These  folke,  of  which  I  tell  you  so, 
Upon  a  karoie  wenten  tho : 
A  ladle  karoled  hem,  that  hight 
Gladnesse,  biissfull,  and  light. 
Well  could  she  sing  and  lustely. 
Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  Edit.  1603,  fol.  113. 

I  saw  her  daunce  so  comely, 
Carol  and  sing  so  swetely. 
Chaucer,  The  Dreame,  or  Books  of  the  Duchesee,  fol.  331. 

1  The  riches.l  Lombard!  here  reads  with  the  Nidobeatlna 
edition,  "  dalla  richezza,"  instead  of  "  della  ricchezza,**  and 
construes  it  of  the  amplitude  of  the  circles,  accordhig  to  which 
the  Poet  estimated  their  greater  or  less  degree  of  velocity.  I 
have  followed  the  other  commentators. 

9  From  that.'\    Saint  Peter. 

*  Such  folds."]    Pindar  has  the  same  bold  image : 

jz/ifuv  ifntjfais.     O.  I.  170. 

which  both  the  Scholiast  and  Heyne,  I  think  erroneoiuly, 
understand  of  the  return  of  the  strophes.  Since  this  noto 
was  written,  I  have  found  the  same  Interpretation  of  Pindar's 
expression  as  that  I  had  adopted,'  in  the  manuscript  notes  on 
that  poet  collected  by  Mr.  St.  Amand,  and  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  No.  42.  **  Notandum :  maximum  decus 
vestimentl  antiquitus  sinus  existimabantur,  ita  ut  vix  un 
qoam  a  poetis  tarn  6r»cis  quam  Latlnis  vestis  pulchra  de 
icribatur  sine  hoc  a^jxmcto.** 
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From  that  blest  ardor,  soon  as  it  was  stay*!! ; 
To  whom  she  thus :  *'  O  everlastmg  light 
Of  him,  within  whose  mighty  grasp  our  Lord 
Did  leave  the  keys,  which  of  this  wondrous  blisi 
He  bare  below !  tent'  this  man  as  thou  wilt, 
With  lighter  probe  or  deep,  touching  the  faith, 
By  the  which  thou  didst  on  the  billows  walk. 
If  he  in  love,  in  hope,  and  in  belief. 
Be  steadfast,  is  not  hid  from  thee :  for  thou 
Hast  there  thy  ken,  where  all  things  are  beheld 
In  liveliest  portraiture.    But  since  true  £uth 
Has  peopled  this  fair  realm  with  citizens ; 
Meet  is,  that  to  exalt  its  glory  more, 
Thou,  in  his  audience,  slMuldst  thereof  discoune.** 

Like  to  the  bachelor,  who  arms  himselff 
And  speaks  not,  till  the  master  have  proposed 
The  question,  to  approve,^  and  not  to  end  it ; 
So  I,  in  silence,  arm'd  me,  while  she  spake. 
Summoning  up  each  argument  to  aid ; 
As  was  behooveful  for  such  questioner. 
And  such  profession :  "  As  good  Christian  ought, 
Declare  thee.  What  is  faith?"  Whereat  I  raised 
My  forehead  to  the  light,  whence  this  had  breathed ; 
Then  tum'd  to  Beatrice ;  and  in  her  looks 
Approval  met,  that  from  their  inmost  fount 
I  should  unlock  the  waters.     "  May  the  grace, 
That  giveth  me  the  captain  of  the  church 
For  confessor,"  said  I,  "  vouchsafe  to  me 
Apt  utterance  for  my  thoughts ;"  then  added:  "Sure! 
E*en  as  set  down  by  the  unerring  style 
Of  thy  dear  brother,  who  with  thee  conspired 
To  bring  Rome  in  unto  the  way  of  life. 
Faith*  of  things  hoped  is  substance,  and  the  proof 
Of  things  not  seen ;  and  herein  doth  consist 

1  Tent.]  Tenta.  The  word  "  tent,"  try,  is  used  by  our 
old  writers,  who,  I  think,  usually  spell  it  "  taint ;"  as  Mas- 
singer,  Parliament  of  Love,  act  iv.  sc.  3.  "Do  not  fear,  I 
have  a  staff  to  taint,  and  bravely." 

«  Tb  approve]  "  Per  approbarla."  Landino  has  "  aiutarla." 
**The  bachelor,  or  disputant  in  the  school,  arms  or  prepares 
himself  to  discnss  the  question  proposed  by  the  master, 
whose  business  it  is  to  terminate  it."  Such  is  Vellutello's 
interpretation ;  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being,  at  least,  more 
intelliirible  than  Lombardi's,  who,  without  reason,  accuses 
the  other  commentators,  except  Venturi,  (whose  explanation 
he  rejects,)  of  passing  over  the  difficulty. 

*  Fhith.]  Hebrews,  xi.  1.  So  Marino,  in  one  of  his  sonnets, 
which  he  calls  Dlvozioni : 

Fede  ^  sustanza  di  sperate  cose, 
£  delle  non  visibili  argomento. 
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Methinks  iteeMaee."— ^*  Rightly  hast  thoo  deem'd," 
Wm  anawer'd ;  "  if  Ukhi  well  dtfcem,  why  fint 
He  hath  defined  it  sobstaBce,  and  then  proofl'' 

•«Tbe  de^  things,"   I  replied,  '<which  here  1 
■can 
Distinctly,  are  below  firom  mortal  eye 
So  hidden,  they  have  in  belief  alone 
Their  being ;  on  which  credence,  hope  saUime 
Ib  boilt :  and,  therefwe  sobstance,  it  intends. 
And  inafemuch  as  we  must  needs  infer 
From  such  belief  oar  reasoning,  all  rupect 
To  other  view  excluded ;  hence  of  proof 
The  intention  is  derived."     Forthwith  I  heard: 
'*  If  thus,  whatever  by  learning  men  attain, 
Were  undentood ;  the  sc^hkt  would  want  room 
To  exercise  his  wit."     So  breathed  the  flame 
Of  love ;  then  added :  **  Current'  is  the  coin 
Thou  utter'st,  both  in  wei^t  and  in  aUoy. 
But  tell  me,  iif  thou  hast  it  in  thy  purse." 

"  Even  so  glittering  and  so  round,"  said  I, 
'*  I  not  a  whit  misdoubt  of  its  assay." 

Next  issued^  from  the  deep-imboeom'd  ^lendor: 
*•*  Say,  whence  the  costly  jewel,  on  the  which 

1  Current.]  "The  answer  tboa  hast  made,  is  right:  Irat 
let  me  Icnow  if  thy  inward  persuasion  be  conf(»rmable  to  thy 
profession." 

*  Jfext  issued.]  *'  We  find  that  the  more  men  have  been 
acqnainted  with  the  iwactice  of  Christiani^,  the  greater  evi- 
dence they>ave  liad  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  been  more  fallj 
and  rationally  persuaded  of  it.  To  such  I  grant  there  are 
such  powerful  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
by'  the  effectual  workings  of  the  spirit  of  God  upon  their 
souls,  tliat  all  other  arguments,  as  to  their  own  satis&ction, 
may  fall  short  of  these.  As  to  which,  those  verses  of  tlie 
poet  Dantes,  rendered  into  Latin  by  F.  S^  are  very  pertinent 
and  significant;  for  when  he  had  introduced  the  Apostle 
Peter,  asking  him  wliat  it  was  which  his  ftdth  was  founttod 
on,  he  answers, 

Deinde  ezlvit  ex  luce  profunda 
Q,uae  illic  splendebat  pretiosa  gemma, 
Super  quam  omnis  virtus  flmdatur. 

t.  «.  That  God  was  pleased  by  immediate  revelation  of  him- 
self, to  discover  that  divine  truth  to  the  world  whereon  our 
flilth  doth  stand  as  on  its  sure  foundation ;  but  when  the 
Apostle  goes  on  to  inquire  how  he  knew  this  at  first  came 
firom  God,  his  answer  to  that  is, 

larga  pluvia 

Spiritus  Sancti,  que  est  difilisa 
Super  veteres  et  super  novas  membranas 
Est  syllogismus  ille  qui  earn  mihi  conclusit 
Adeo  acute,  ut  pre  ilia  demonstratione 
Omnis  d^monstratlo  alia  mihi  videatnr  obtosa. 
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Is  founded  every  yirtiie»  came  to  thee.*' 

«*  The  flood,"  I  answered,  «  fix>m  the  Spirit  of  God 
Rain'd  down  upon  the  ancient  bond  and  new^'— 
Here  is  the  reasoning,  that  conyinceth  me 
So  feelingly,  each  argument  beside 
Seems  blunt,  and  forceless,  in  comparison." 
Then  heard  I :  **  Wherefore  boldest  thou  that  each, 
The  elder  proposition  and  the  new, 
Which  so  persuade  thee,  are  the  voice  of  heaven  7" 

"  The  works,  that  followed,  evidence  their  truth  ;" 
I  answered :  "  Nature  did  not  make  for  these 
The  iron  hot,  or  on  her  anvil  mould  them." 

"  Who  voucheth  to  thee  of  the  works  themselves," 
Was  the  reply,  "  that  they  in  very  deed 
Are  that  they  purport?  None  hath  sworn  so  to  thee." 

**  That  all  the  world,"*  said  I,  **  should  have  been 
To  Christian,  and  no  miracle  been  wrought,    [tum*d 


t.  0.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  doth  so  fuUv  discover  itself  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  that  all  other  arguments  are 
btit  dull  and  heavy  If  compared  with  this.'*  StillingJUety  Or. 
Sa.j  b.  ii.  chap.  ix.  sect.  xix.  $  4.  The  reader  will  perceive 
Ihat  our  learned  divine  has  made  an  error  in  his  quotatiim 
of  this  passage. 

1  7%«  ancient  bond  and  new.]    The  Old  and  New  Testament. 

*  TTkat  all  the  world.]  "We  cannot  conceive  how  the 
world  should  be  at  first  induced  to  believe  without  mani- 
fest and  uncontrolled  miracles.  For  as  Chrysostom  speaks, 
tl  otjuttuv  x*^P^f  hrturaVf  iroXA^  /ici^ov  rd  BaS/ia  i^alvtrai. 
It  was  the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  if  thie  world  should  believe 
without  mbracles.  Which  the  poet  Dantes  hath  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  twenty-fourth  canto  of  Paradise.  For  when 
the  Apostle  is  there  brought  in,  asking  the  Poet  upon  what 
account  he  took  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testae 
ment  to  be  the  W<Nrd  of  God ;  his  answer  is, 

Probatio  qus  verum  hoc  mihi  recludit, 

Sunt  opera,  qus  secuta  sunt,  ad  qus  Natura 

Non  candefecit  ferrum  unquam  aut  percussit  incndem. 

«.  e.  The  evidence  of  that  is  the  Divi.ie  Power  of  miracles 
which  was  in  those  who  delivered  thosv?  things  to  the  world. 
And  when  the  Apostle  catechiseth  him  further,  how  he  knew 
those  miracles  were  such  as  they  pretended  to  be,  viz.  that 
they  were  true  and  divine ;  his  answer  is, 

8i  orbis  terrsB  sese  con^ertit  ad  Christianismum 

Inquiebam  ego,  sine  miraculis ;  hoc  nnwn 

Est  tale,  ut  reliqua  non  sint  ejus  centesima  pars. 

t.  0.  If  the  world  should  be  converted  to  the  Christian  faith 
without  miracles,  this  would  be  so  great  a  miracle,  that  others 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  I  conclude  this,  then,  with 
that  known  sa3ring  of  St.  Austin,  Quisquis  adhuc  prodigla,  ut 
ciedat,  inquiret,  magnum  est  ipse  prodigium  qui  mnndo 
credente  non  credit :  He  that  seeks  for  miracles  still  to  in- 
dnee  him  to  faith,  when  the  world  is  converted  tu  the  Ghrto- 
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Would  in  itself  be  such  a  miracle, 
The  lest  were  not  an  hundredth  part  so  great 
E'en  thou  went'st  forth  in  poverty  and  hunger 
To  set  the  goodly  {4ant,  tiiat,  from  the  vine 
It  once  was,  now  is  grown  unsightly  bramble." 

That  ended,  through  the  high  c^estial  court 
Resounded  all  the  spheres,  "  rraise  we  one  Grod !" 
In  song  of  most  unearthly  melody. 
And  when  that  Worthy^  thus,  from  branch  to  bruich, 
Examifling,  had  led  me,  that  we  now 
Approach'd  the  topmost  bough ;  he  straight  resumed : 
"  The  grace,  that  holds  sweet  dalliance  with  thy  soul^ 
So  far  discreetly  hath  thy  lips  unclosed ; 
That  whatsoe'er  has  pass'd  them,  I  c(mimend. 
Behooves  thee  to  express,  what  thou  believest. 
The  next ;  and,  whereon,  thy  belief  hath  grown." 

"  O  saintly  sire  and  spirit !"  I  began, 
"  Who  seest  that,  which  thou  didst  so  believe, 
As  to  outstrips  feet  younger  than  thine  own. 
Toward  the  sepulclure  ;  thy  will  is  here. 
That  I  the  tenor  of  my  creed  unfold*; 
And  thou,  the  cause  of  it,  hast  likewise  ask'd. 
And  I  reply :  I  in  one  God  believe ; 
One  sole  eternal  Godhead,  of  whose  love 
All  heaven  is  moved,  himself  unmoved  the  while. 
Nor  demonstration  physical  alone. 
Or  more  intelligential  and  abstruse. 
Persuades  me  to  Uiis  faith :  but  from  that  troth 

tian  ikith,  he  needs  not  seek  for  prodigies  abroad ;  iie  wants 
only  a  looking-glass  to  discover  one.  Ffor  as  be  goes  on,  Unde 
4emporibas  eruditis,  et  omne  qnod  fieri  non  potest  respnui 
tibus,  sine  ullis  miracidis  niminm  miralrfliter  incredibilia 
credidit  mundus  %  Whence  came  it  to  pass  that  in  so  learned 
and  wary  an  age  as  that  was  which  the  Apostles  ineached 
in,  the  world  without  miracles  should  be  brought  to  believe 
things  so  strangely  incredible  as  those  were  which  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  preachM  1"  StUHngfieet,  Or.  Sa.,  b.  ii.  chap. , 
X.  sect  V.  $  i. 

Donne,  in  his  Sermons,  (vol.  II.  p.  215,  fol.  edit.,)  quotes  a 
similar  pEtssage  fh)m  Augustine,  and  applies  it  to  the  demand 
for  miracles,  made  by  Roman  Catholics  on  Protestants. 

1  7%a£  Worthy.]    Quel  Baron.   In  the  next  Canto,  St.  James  1 

is  called  "  BaroHe."    So  in  Boccaccio,  G.  vi.  N.  10,  we  find  I 

"  Baron  Messer  Santo  Antonio." 

*  j9«  to  outstrip.]    Ventnri  insists  that  the  Poet  has  here  | 

"made  a  slip;"  for  that  John  came  first  to  the  sepulchre, 
though  Peter  was  the  first  to  enter  it.    But  let  Dante  have  j 

leave  to  explain  his  own  meaning,  in  a  passage  from  his  I 

third  book  De  Monarchid.:  *'Dicit  etiam  Johannes  ipsum 
(scUicit  Petrum)  introiisse  attbito,  cum  venit  in  monumen- 
t«m,  videns  alium  discipulum  cunctantem  ad  ostium."  p.  146. 
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It  Cometh  to  me  rather,  which  is  shed 

Through  Moses ;  the  rapt  Prophets ;  and  the  FlMdmi ; 

The  Gospel ;  and  what  ye  yoarselves  did  write. 

When  ye  were  gifted  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

In  three  eternal  Persons  I  believe  ; 

Essence  threefold  and  one ;  mysterious  league 

Of  union  absolute,  which,  many  a  time, 

The  word  of  gospel  lore  upon  my  mind 

Imprints :  and  from  thia  germ,  this  firstling  spaik 

The  lively  flame  dilates,;  and,  like  heaven't «tar. 

Doth  gtitter  in  me."     As  the  master  hears. 

Well  pleased,  and  then  enfoldeth  in  his  arms 

The  servant,  who  hath  joyiiil  tidings  brought. 

And  having  told  the  errand  keeps  his  peace  ; 

Thus  benediction  uttering  with  song, 

Soon  as  my  peace  I  held,  compass'd  me  thrice 

The  apostolic  radiance,  whose  behest 

Had  oped  my  lips :  so  well  their  answer  pleased. 

CANTO   XXV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Sainf  James  questions  our  Poet  concerning  Hope.  Next 
Saint  John  appears ;  and,  on  perceiving  that  u&nte  looks 
intently  on  hhn,  informs  him  that  he,  Saint  John,  had  left 
his  body  resolved  into  earth,  upon  the  earth;  and  that 
Christ  and  tlie  Virgin  alone  had  come  with  their  bodies 
into  heaven. 

If  e'er  the  sacred  poem,  that  hath  made 
Both  heaven  and  earth  copartners  in  its  toil, 
And  with  lean  abstinence,  through  many  a  year, 
Faded  my  brow,  be  destined  to  prevail  • 

Over  the  cruelty,  which  bars  me  forth 
Of  the  fair  sheepfold,'  where,  a  sleeping  lamb* 
The  wolves  set  on  and  fain  had  worried  me  ; 
With  other  voice,  and  fleece  of  other  grain* 
I  shall  forthwith  return ;  and,  standing  up 
At  my  baptismal  font,  shall  claim  the  wreath 
Due  to  the  poet's  temples :  for  I  there 
First  enter'd  on  the  faith,  which  maketh  souls 
Acceptable  to  God :  and,  for  its  sake*' 
Peter  had  then  circled  my  forehead  thus. 

Next  from  the  squadron,  whence  had  issued  forth 
The  first  fruit  of  Christ's  vicars  on  the  earth. 


»  The  fair  $heqi>fold.]  Florence,  whence  he  was  banished. 
•Fbritt  »ak«.\    For  the  salie  of  that  &ith. 
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Toward  vm  moved  a  light,  at  view  whereof 
Hy  Lady,  full  of  gladness,  spake  to  me : 
<*  Lo !  lo !  behold  the  peer  of  mickle  might, 
That  makes  Gralicia  thronged  ^th  visitants.''^ 
As  when  the  ring-dove  by  his  mate  alights ; 
In  circles,  each  about  the  other  wheels. 
And,  murmuring,  coos  his  fondness :  thus  saw  I 
One,  of  the  other*  great  and  glorious  prince. 
With  kindly  greeting,  hail'd ;  extolling,  both, 
Their  heavenly  banquetuig :  but  when  an  end 
Was  to  their  gratulation,  silent,  each. 
Before  me  sat  they  down,  so  burning  bright, 
I  could  not  look  upon  them.     Smiling  then, 
Beatrice  spake :  **  O  life  in  g^ory  shrined ! 
Who'  didst  the  largess^  of  our  kmgly  court 


1  Galicia  thronged  with  visitanU.'l  See  Mariana,  Hist,  lib. 
xl.  cap.  xiii.  "  En  el  tiempo."  &c.  "  At  tlie  time  that  tlie 
sepulchre  of  the  apostle  St.  James  was  discovered,  the  devo- 
tion for  that  place  extended  itself  not  only  over  all  Spain,  bat 
even  ronnd  about  to  foreign  nations.  Multitades  fVom  all 
parts  of  the  world  came  to  visit  it.  Many  others  were  de- 
terred by  the  difficulty  of  the  Journey,  by  the  roughness  and 
barrenness  of  those  parts,  and  by  the  incursions  of  the  Moors, 
who  made  captives  many  of  the  pilgrims.— The  canons  of  St. 
Eloy,  afterwards,  (the  precise  time  is  not  known,)  with  a  do' 
sire  of  remedying  these  evils,  built,  in  many  places,  along  the 
whole  road,  which  reached  as  far  as  to  France,  hospitals  for 
the  reception  of  the  pilgrims."  In  the  Convito,  p.  74,  we 
find  "  la  galassia,"  &c.,  '*  the  galaxy,  that  is,  the  white  circle 
which  the  common  people  call  the  way  of  Saint  James;"  on 
which  Biscioni  remarks :  "  The  common  people  formerly 
considered  the  milky  way  as  a  sign  by  night  to  pilgrims,  who 
were  going  to  Saint  James  of  Galicia ;  and  this  perhaps  arose 
fibm  the  resemblance  of  the  word  galaxy  to  Galicia.  I  have 
•ften,"  he  adds,  '*  heard  women  and  peasants  call  it  the  Ro- 
man road,"  "  la  strada  di  Roma." 

Lo  there  (quod  he)  cast  up  thine  eye, 
Se  yondir,io !  the  Galaxie, 
The  whiche  men  clepfe  the  milky  way, 
For  it  is  white,  and  some  perfay, 
Ycallin  it  han  Watiynge  Strete. 

Chaucer^  The  House  of  Fame,  b.  il. 

*  One  of  the  other.]    Saint  Peter  and  Saint  James. 

*  fFho.]  The  Epistle  of  St  James  is  here  attributed  to 
the  elder  apostle  or  that  name,  whose  shrine  was  at  Com- 
postella,  in  Galicia.  Which  of  the  two  was  the  author  of  it, 
is  yet  doubtful.  The  learned  and  candid  Michaelis  contends 
very  forcibly  for  its  having  been  written  by  James  the  Elder. 
Lardner  rejects  that  opinion  as  absurd  :  while  Benson  argues 
against  it,  but  is  well  answered  by  Michaelis,  who,  aAer  all, 
is  obliged  to  leave  the  question  undecided.  See  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament  translated  by  Dr.  Marsh,  ed. 
Cambridge,  1793,  vol.  iv.  cap.  xxvi.  $  1,  2,  3.  Mr.  Home  sup- 
poses,  that  as  the  elder  James  '*  was  put  to  death  by  Heiud 
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Set  down  with  faithful  •pen ;  let  now  thy  voice, 
Of  hope  the  praises,  in  this  height  resound. 
For  well  thou  know^  who  figurest  it  as  oft,' 
As  Jesus,  to  ye  three,  more  brightly  shone." 

"Lift  up  thy  head  ;  and  be  thou  strong  in  trust: 
For  that,  which  hither  from  the  mortal  world 
Arriveth,  must  be  ripen'd  in  our  beam." 

Such  cheering  accents  from  the  second  flamei* 
Assured  me  ;  and  mine  eyes  I  lifted  up' 
Unto  the  mountains,  that  had  bow'd  them  late 
With  over-heavy  burden.     "  Sith  our  Liege 
Wills  of  his  grace,  that  thou,  or  e*er  thy  death, 
In  the  most  secret  council  with  his  lords 
Shouldst  be  confronted,  so  that  liaviug  view*d 
The  glories  of  our  court,  thou  mayst  therewith 
Thyself,  and  all  who  hear,  invigorate 
With  hope,  that  leads  to  Uissful  end ;  declare^ 
What  is  that  hope  ?  how  it  doth  flourish  in  thee  7 
And  whence  thou  hadst  it  1"    Thus,  proceeding  still. 
The  second  light:  and  she,  whose  gentle  love 
My  soaring  pennons  in  that  lofty  flight 
Escorted,  thus  preventing  me,  rejoined: 

Agrippa,  A.  D.  44,  (Acts  xii.,)  it  is  evident  that  he  Was  not 
the  author  of  the  epistle  which  bears  the  hame  of  James,  be- 
cause it  contains  passages  which  refer  to  a  later  period,  viz. 
V.  1-8,  wtiich  intimates  the  then  immediately  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish 
polity."  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledg*  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  £d.  1818,  vol.  ii.  p.  600. 

*  Largess.]  Qe  appears  to  allude  to  the  Epistle  of  JameS, 
chap.  i.  V.  5.  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  <rf 
God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  pot ;  an<L 
it  shall  be  given  him."  Or,  to  v.  17:  "  Every  good  gift  and 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights."  Some  editions,  however,  read  "  I'allegrez- 
za,"  "joy,"  instead  of  "la  larghezza." 

>  Jls  oft.]    Landlno  and  Venturi,  who  read  "  Quanto,"  ex 
plain  this,  that  the  frequency  with  which  James  had  com 
mended  the  virtue  of  hope,  was  in  proportion  to  the  bright 
ness  in  which  Jesus  had  appeared  at   his  transfigtiration. 
Vellutello,  who  reads  "  Quante,"  supposes  that  James  three 
times  recommends  patient  hope  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
Epistle ;  and  that  Jesus,  as  many  times,  showed  his  bright- 
ness to  the  three  disciples ;  once  when  he  cleansed  the  lepers, 
(Luke,  V. ;)   again  when  he  raised  the  daughter  of  Jairtls, 
(Mark,  v. ;)  and  a  third  time  when  he  was  transfigured.    As 
to  Lombardi,  who  also  reads  "  Quante,"  his  construction  of 
the  passage  seems  to  me  scarcely  intelligible. 

3  7^  second  flame.]    St.  James. 

»  /  lifted  up.]  "  I  looked  up  to  the  Apostles."  "  I  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help.** 
Psalm  cxxi.  1. 
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«  Among  her  tons,  not  ono  more  fall  of  fa<^. 
Hath  the  church  militant:  so  'tis  of  him 
Reconfed  in  the  sun,  whose  liberal  orfo 
Enlighteneth  all  our  tribe  :  and  ere  his  term 
Of  warfare,  hence  permitted  he  is  come, 
From  Egypt  to  Jerusalem/  to  see. 
The  other  points,  both  which'  thou  hast  inquired. 
Not  for  more  knowledge,  but  that  he  may  tell 
How  dear  thou  hold'st  the  virtue  ;  these  to  him 
Leave  I :  for  he  may  answer  thee  with  ease, 
And  without  boasting,  so  God  give  him  grace. 

like  to  the  scholar,  practised  in  his  task. 
Who,  willing  to  give  proof  of  diligence, 
Seconds  his  teacher  f^adly ;  "  Hope,'"  said  I, 
"  Is  of  the  joy  to  come  a  sure  expectance, 
The  efiect  of  grace  divine  and  merit  preceding. 
This  light  from  many  a  star,  visits  my  heart ; 
But  flow'd  to  me,  the  first,  from  him  who  sang 
The  songs  of  the  Supreme  ;  himself  supreme 
Among  his  tuneful  brethren.   ,*  Let  all  hope 
In  thee,'  so  spake  his  anthem,^  *  who  hove  known 
Thy  name ;'  and,  with  my  faith,  who  know  not  that  T 
From  thee,  the  next,  distilling  from  his  springy 
In  thine  epistle,  fell  on  me  the  drops 
So  plenteously,  that  I  en  others  shower 
The  influence  of  their  dew."     Whileas  I  spake, 
A  lamping,  as  of  quick  and  volley'd  lightning. 
Within  the  bosom  of  that  mighty  sheen* 
Play'd  tremulous ;  then  forth  these  accents  breathed : 
"  Love  for  the  virtue,  which  attended  me 
E^en  to  the  palm,  and  issuing  from  the  field. 
Glows  vigorous  yet  within  me  ;  and  inspires 
t -  - 

1  FSrom  Egypt  to  Jeru»altm.'\     From  the  lower  wofld  to 
heaven. 

'  *  Both  which.']  One  point  Beatrice  has  herself  answered ; 
*'  how  that  hope  flourishes  in  him."  The  other  two  remain 
for  Dante  to  resolve. 

*  Hope.]  This  is  from  the  Sentences  of  Petrus  Lombardus 
**  Est  autem  spes  virtns,  qa&  spiritnalia  et  aitema  bona  spe- 
rantur  id  est  cnm  fiducidi^  ezpectantur.  Est  enim  spes  certa 
lapectatio  futune  beatitudinis,  veniens  ex  dei  grati&  et  ex 
uierltis  precedentibns  vel  ipsam  spem,  quam  naturft  preit 
charitas  ut  rem  speratam,  id  est  beatitndinem  letemam.  i 
Bine  meritis  enim  aliquid  sperare  non  spes,  sed  presomptio  ' 
dici  potest."    Pet.  Limb.  Sent.,  lib.  iii.  dist.  36.  Ed.  Bas.  148S, 

fol. 

*  jffis  anthem.]    "  They  that  know  thy  name  will  put  their 
trujtin  thee."    Psalm  ix.  10. 

*  That  mighty  sheen.]    The  spirit  of  Saint  James  | 
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To  ask  of  thee,  whom  also  it  delights, 

What  promise  thou  from  hope,  in  chief,  dost  win." 

<*  Both  scriptures,  new  and  ancient,"  I  replied, 
"  Propose  the  mark  (which  even  now  I  view) 
For  soob  beloved  of  God.     Isaias^  saith, 
'  That,  in  their  own  land,  each  one  must  be  clad 
In  twofold  vesture ;'  and  their  j>roper  land 
Is  this  delicious  life.     In  terms  more  full, 
And  clearer  far,  thy  brother*  hath  set  forth 
Thu  revelation  to  us,  where  he  tells 
Of  the  white  raiment  destined  to  the  saints." 
And,  as  the  words  were  ending,  from  above, 
"  They  hope  in  thee !"  first  heard  we  cried :  whereto 
Answered  the  carols  all.     Amidst  them  nex% 
A  light  of  so  clear  amplitude  emerged, 
That  winter's  month*  were  but  a  single  day, 
Were  such  a  crystal  in  the  Cancer's  sign. 

Like  as  a  virgin^  riseth  up,  and  goes, 
And  enters  on  the  mazes  of  the  dance  ; 
Though  gay,  yet  innocent  of  worse  intent. 
Than  to  do  fitting  honor  to  the  bride : 
So  I  beheld  the  new  effulgence  come 
Unto  the  other  two,  who  in  a  ring 
Wheels,  as  became  their  rapture.    In  the  dance, 
And  in  the  song,  it  mingled.    And  the  dame 
Held  on  them  fix'd  her  looks ;  e'en  as  the  spouse. 
Silent,  and  moveless.     "  This"  is  he,  who  lay 

1  Isaias.']  "  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  gannents  of 
salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteous- 
ness.**   Chap.  1x1. 10. 

s  T^f  brother.]    St.  John  in  the  Revelation,  vli.  9. 

s  Winter's  month.]  "  If  a  Inminarjr,  like  that  which  now 
appeared,  were  to  shine  throughout  the  month  following  the 
winter  solstice,  daring  which  the  constellation  Cancer  ap- 
pears in  the  east  at  the  setting  of  the  snn,  there  would  be 
no  intermption  to  the  light,  but  the  whole  month  would  be 
as  a  single  day." 

*  Like  as  a  virgin.]  There  is  a  pretty  coimterpart  to  this 
simile  in  the  Cluadriregio  of  Frezzi : 

Poi  come  donna,  che  fk  reverenza 
Lassando  11  hallo,  tal'  atto  &  ella. 

Lib.  iv.  cap  v. 

Then  as  a  lady,  when  she  leaves  the  dance, 
Maketh  obeisance,  even  so  did  she. 

The  same  writer  has  another  more  like  that  in  the  text. 

Come  donzella,  c'ha  a  guidar  la  danza, 
Che  a  chi  Pinvita  rerverenzla  fiice, 
£  po'  incomincia  vergognosa  e  manza. 

Cosi  colei,  dec.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  il." 

ft  TTiis.l  St.  John,  who  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  our  Ssr 
viour,  and  to  whose  charge  Jesus  recommended  his  mother. 
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Upon  the  bopom  of  our  pelican : 

'Hufl  bfe*  into  whose  keeping,  from  the  croes, 

The  Aighty  charge  was  given."     Thus  «he  spake 

Yet  therewre  naught  the  more  removed  her  sight 

From  marking  them :  or  e'er  her  words  bege«, 

Or  when  they  cloeed.    As  he,  who  looks  intent, 

AjMi  strives  with  searching  ken,  how  he  may  see 

,The  sun  in  his  eclipse,  and,  through  desire 

Of  seeing,  loseth  power  oi  sight ;  so  I^ 

^eer'd  on  that  last  re^iendence,  while  J  heard : 

**  Why  dazzlest  thou  thine-eyes  in  seeking  that, 

Which  here  abides  tiot  ?     Earth  my  body  is, 

In  earth ;  and  shall  be,  with  the  rest,  so  long, 

As  till  Mr  number  equal  the  decide 

Of  the  Most  Higlu    The  two'  that  have  ascended. 

In  this  our  blessed  cloister,  shine  alone 

With  the  two  garments.     So  report  below." 

As  when,  for  ei^  of  labor,  or  to  shun 
Suspected  peril,  at  a  whistle's  breath. 
The  oars,  erewhile  dadi'd  frequent  in  the  wave. 
All  rest :  the  flamy  circle  at  that  voice 
So  rested ;  and  the  mingling  sound  was  still. 
Which  from  the  trinal  band,  soft-breathing,  rose. 
I  tum*d,  but  ah  !  how  trembled  in  my  thou^t. 
When,  looking  at  my  side  again  to  see 
Beatrice,  I  descried  her  not ;  although. 
Not  distant,  on  the  happy  coast  die  stood. 


CANTO    XXVI. 


ARGUMENT. 

Saint  John  examines  onr  Poet  touching  Charity.   Afterwards 
Adam  tells  when  he  was  created,  and  placed  in  the  terres- 
trial Paradise ;  how  long  he  remained  in  that  state ;  what 
'  was  the  occasion  of  his  fall ;  when  he  was  admitted  into 
heaven ;  and  what  language  he  spake. 

With  dazzled  eyes,  while  wondering  I  remained ; 
Forth  of  the  beamy  flame,*  which  dazzled  me, 

^*^—        '  ■    M        ■  1^^™^—       I  IIMII  — ^■^M        ^"^  ■■■■■!       ■!■■  !■■        II         Ml.-.  I     ■■—Ml        .■^■.     —I         I  II    II     ■  ■  ■     ^— — ^ 

1  So.  1.]  He  looked  so  earnestly,  to  descry  whether  St  John 
were  present  there  in  body,  or  in  spirit  only ;  having  had  his 
doubts  raised  by  that  saying  of  our  Saviour's :  "  If  I  will,  that 
he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?" 

«  The  ttoo.]  Christ  and  Mary,  whom  he  has  described  In 
the  last  Canto  but  one,  as  rising  above  his  sight. 

*  The  beamy  Jiante.]    St  John. 
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Issued  a  breath,  that  m  attention  mote    ^  [well, 

Detained  me ;  and  these  words  it  spake :  **  '*twexe 

That,  long  as  till  thy  vision,  on  my  form 

Overspent,  regain  its  virtue,  with  discouri» 

Thou  compensate  the  brief  delay.     Say  then,  ^ 

Beginning,  to  what  point  thy  soul  aspires : 

And  meanwhile  rest -assured,  that  sight  in  thee 

Is  but  o'erpower*d  a  space,  not  wholly  quench'd ; 

Since  thy  fair  guide  and  lovely,  in  her  look  * 

Hath  potency,  the  like  to  that  which  dwelt 

In  Ananias'  hand."^     I  answering  thus: 

"  Be  to  mine  eyes  the  remedy,  or  late  1 

Or  early,  at  h0r  pleasure ;  for  they  were  ** 

The  gates,  at  i^hich  she  enter'd,  and  did  lig^ 

Her  never-dying  fire.     My  wishes  here 

Are  centred^  in  this  palace  is  the  weal. 

That  Alpha  and  Omega  is,  to  all 

The  lessons  love  can  read  me."     Yet  again 

The  voice,  which  had  dispersed  my  fear  when  dazed 

With  that  excess,  to  converse  urged,  and  spake : 

"  Behooves  thee  sift  more  narrowly  thy  terms ; 

And  say,  who  levell'd  at  this  scope  thy  bow." 

"  Philosophy,"  said  I,  "  hath  arguments. 
And  this  place  hath  authority  enough. 
To  imprint  in  me  such  lov« :  for,  of  constrainf. 
Good,  inasmuch  as  we  perceive  the  good. 
Kindles  our  love ;  and  in  degree  the  more. 
As  it  comprises  more  of  goodness  in  't. 
The  essence  then,  where  such  advantage  is, 
That  each  good,  found  without  it,  is  naught  else 
But  of  his  light  the  beam,  must  needs  attract 
The  soul  of  each  one,  loving,  who  the  truth 
Discerns,  on  which  this  proof  is  built     Such  truth 
Learn  I  fiom  him,^  who  shows  me  the  first  love 
Of  all  intelligential  substances 
Eternal :  from  his  voiqe  I  learn,  whose  word 


1  Ananias*  Aan^.]  Who,  by  patting  his  hand  on  St.  Paid, 
restored  his  sight.  Acts^  ix.  17. 

a  Frmn  Am.]  Some  suppose  that  Plato  is  here  meant, 
who,  in  his  Banqnet^  makes  Phaedras  say:  i^oXoyetrac 
h  "Epias  iv  Tois  irpcffPvTiirois  slvai,  irpea^vrdros  6i  dv, 
fityicTiav  iyaddv  ^ftlv  alTi6s'ioTiv.  "Love  is  confessedly 
Mmong  the  eldiest  of  beings ;  and  being  the  eldest,  is  the  canse 
to  us  of  the  greatest  goods."  Plat.,  Op.,  torn.  x.  p.  1T7,  Bip. 
ed.  Others  have  understood  it  of  Aristotle ;  and  others,  of 
the  writer  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite,  referred  to  m  the  twantyTeighth  canto. 
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Ii  troth ;  that  of  himself  to  Moses  saith, 
*  I  will  make^  all  my  good  before  thee  pass  :* 
Lastly,  from  thee  I  leam>  who  chief  proclaim'st. 
E'en  at  the  oatset'  of  thy  heralding, 
In  mortal  ears  the  mystery  of  heaven." 

«  Through  human  wisdom,  and  the  authority 
Thwrewith  agreeing,"  heard  I  answer'd,  "  keep 
The  choicest  of  thy  love  for  God.     But  say, 
If  thou  yet  other  cords  within  thee  feel'st. 
That  draw  thee  towards  him ;  so  that  thou  report 
How  many  are  the  fangs,  with  which  this  love 
Is  grappled  to  thy  soul."     I  did  not  miss. 
To  what  intent  the  eagle  of  our  Lord' 
Had  pofaited  his  demand ;  yea,  noted  well 
The  avowal  which  he  led  to ;  and  resumed : 
**  All  grappling  bonds,  that  knit  the  heart  to  God, 
Confederate  to  make  fast  our  charity. 
The  being  of  the  world  ;  and  mine  own  being ; 
The  death  which  He  endured,  that  I  should  live  ; 
And  that,  which  all  the  faithful  hope,  as  I  do ; 
To  the  foremention'd  lively  knowledge  join'd  ; 
Have  from  the  sea  of  ill  love  saved  my  bark. 
And  On  the  coast  secured  it  of  the  right 
As  for  the  leaves,^  that  in  the  garden  bloom, 
My  love  for  them  is  great,  as  is  the  good 
Dealt  by  the  eternal  hand,  that  tends  them  all." 

I  ended :  and  therewith  a  song  most  sweet 
Rang  through  the  spheres ;  and  "  Holy,  holy,  holy," 
Accordant  with  the  rest,  my  lady  sang. 
And  as  a  sleep  is  broken  and  dispersed 
Through  sharp  encounter  of  the  nimble  light. 
With  the  eye's  spirit  running  forth  to  meet 
The  ray,  from  membrane  on  to  membrane  urged ; 
And  the  upstartled  wight  loathes  that  he  sees  ; 
So,  at  his  sudden  waking,  he  misdeems 
Of  all  around  him,  till  assurance  waits 
On  better  judgment :  thus  the  saintly  dame 
Drove  from  before  mine  eyes  the  motes  away. 
With  the  resplendence  of  her  own,  that  cast 
Their  brightness  downward,  thousand  miles  below. 
Whence  I  my  vision,  clearer  than,  before, 
Recovered  ;  and  well-nigh  astounded,  ask'd 


1  fvUl  make.]    Exodas,  zxxiii.  19. 
9  Jit  the  otLtaet.']    John,  i.  1,  &c. 
»  The  eagle  of  our  Lord.]    St  John. 
*  The  leaves.]    Created  beings. 
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Of  a  fourth  light,  that  now  with  us  I  saw. 

And  Beatrice :  **  The  first  living  soul,' 
That  ever  the  first  virtue  framed,  admires 
Within  these  rays  his  Maker."     Like  the  leaf, 
That  bows  its  lithe  top  till  the  blast  tb  blown ; 
By  its  own  virtue  rear'd,  then  stands  aloof: 
So  I,  the  while  she  said,  awe-stricken  bow'd. 
Then  eagerness  to  speak  emboldened  me ; 
And  I  began :  "  O  fruit !  that  wast  alone 
Mature,  when  first  engenderM ;  ancient  father ! 
That  doubly  seest  in  every  wedded  bride 
Thy  daughter,  by  afiinity  and  blood ; 
Devoutly  as  I  may,  I  pray  thee  hold 
Converse  with  me :  my  will  thou  seest :  and  I, 
More  speedily  to  hear  thee,  tell  it  not" 

It  chanceth  ofl  some  animal  bewrays. 
Through  the  sleek  covering^  of  his  furry  coat. 
The  fondness,  that  stirs  in  him,  and  conforms 
His  outside  seeming  to  the  cheer  within : 
And  in  like  guise  was  Adam's  spirit  moved 
To  joyous  mood,  that  through  the  covering  shone, 
Transparent,  when  to  pleasure  me  it  spake : 
"  No  need  thy  will  be  told,  which  I  untold 
Better  discern,  than  thou  whatever  thing 
Thou  hold'st  most  certain :  for  that  will  I  see 
In  Him,  who  is  truth's  mirror ;  and  Himself, 
Parhelion*  unto  all  things,  and  naught  else,        [God 
To  Him.     This  wouldst  thou  hear :   how  long  since 
Placed  me  in  that  high  garden,  from  whose  bounds 
She  led  me  up  this  ladder,  steep  and  long ; 
What  space  endured  my  season  of  delight; 
Whence  truly  sprang  the  wrath  that  banish'd  me  ; 
And  what  the  language,  which  I  spake  and  framed. 

*  1  The  first  living  soul.]    Adam. 

*  Covering'.]  Lombardi's  explanation  of  this  passage  is 
somewhat  ludicrous.  By  "un  animal  coverto,"  h«  under- 
stands, not  an  animal  in  its  natural  covering  of  fur  or  hair, 
but  one  dressed  up  with  clothes,  as  a  dog,  for  instance,  **  so 
clad  for  sport ;"  "  un  cane  per  trastullo  coperto." 

Chaucer  describes,  as  one  of  the  tokens  of  pleasure  in  a 
dog,  "  the  smoothing  down  of  his  hairs." 

It  came  and  crept  to  me  as  low. 
Right  as  it  had  me  vknow. 
Held  down  his  head,  and  joyned  his  eares 
And  laid  all  smooth  downe  his  heares. 

7%«  Dreame  of  Chaucer,  or  Booke  of  the  Duchesse, 

£d.  1602,  fol.  229. 

*  Parhelion.]  Who  enlightens  and  comprehends  all  things ; 
but  is  himself  enlightened  and  comprehended  by  none. 
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Not  that  I  tasted'  of  the  tree,  my  ^n, 

Was  in  itself  the  cause  of  that  exile, 

But  only  my  transgressing  of  the  maik 

Assigned  me.    There,  whence*  at  thy  lady's  h^st 

The  Mantuan  iHoved  him,  still  was  I  debarred 

This  council,  till  the  sun  had  made  complete. 

Four  thousand  and  three  hundred  rounds  and  twice 

His  annual  journey ;  and,  through  every  light 

In  his  broad  pathway,  saw  I  him  return. 

Thousand  save  seventy  times,  the  while  I  dwelt 

Upon  the  earth.    The  language'  I  did  use 

Was  worn  away,  or  ever  Nimrod's  race 

Their  unaccomplishable  work  began. 

For  naught,^  that  man  inclines  to,  e'er  was  lasting ; 

Left  by  his  reason  free,  and  variable 

As  is  the  sky  that  sways  him.    That  he  speaks, 

Is  nature's  prompting :  lyhether  thus,  or  thus. 

She  leaves  to  you,  as  ye  da  most  affect  it 

Ere  I  descended  into  hell's  abyss, 

£1'  was  the  name  on  earth  of  the  Chief  Good^ 

Whose  joy  enfolds  me :  Eli  then  'twas  call'd. 


A  Jfot  that  I  tasted.]    So  Frezzi : 

per  colpa  fu  1'  uora  messo  In  bando, 

Non  solauente  per  gustar  del  pomo ; 
Ma  perch'  e'  trapas^  di  Dio  il  comando. 

//  Qvadrir.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1. 

9  Whence.]  That  is,  from  Limbo.  See  Hell,  Canto  ii.  53. 
Adam  says  that  5232  years  elapsed  from  his  creation  to  the 
tiye  of  his  deliverance,  which  followed  the  death  of  Christ. 

*  T%e  language."]  Hac  forma  locutionis  lociitns  est  Adam, 
hac  forma  Tocuti  sunt  omnes  posteVi  ejus  usque  ad  aedifica- 
tioneni  tarris  Babel.  De  Vulg.  Eloq.,  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  "  This 
form  of  speech  Adam  used ;  this,  all  his  posterity  until  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel." 

*  For  naugkt.']  There  is  a  similar  passage  in  the  De  Vulf. 
Eloq.,  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  "Since,  therefore,  all  our  langnage, 
except  that  which  was  created  together  with  the  first  man 
by  God,  has  been  repaired  according  to  our  own  will  and 
pleasure,  after  that  confusion,  which  was  nothing  else  than 
a  forgetfulness  of  the  former ;  and  since  man  is  a  being  most 
unstable  and  variable,  our  language  can  neither  be  lasting 
nor  continuous ;  but,  like  other  things^which  belong  to  us, 
as  customs  and  dress,  must  be  varied  by  distances  of  places 
and  timesj' 

»  El.]  Some  read  Un,  "  One,"  instead  of  El :  but  the  lat- 
ter of  these  readings  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  from  Dante's 
Treatise  de  Vulg.  Eloq.,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  "Quod  prius  vox 
primi  loquentis  sonaverit,  viro  sane  mentis  in  promptu  esse 
non  dubito  ipsum  fuisse  quod  Deus  est,  videlicet  EL"  St. 
Isidore  in  the  Origines,  lib.  vii.  cap.  i.,  had  said,  "  Primum 
apud  Uebraeos  dei  nomen  El  dicitur." 
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And  BO  befeemeth :  for,  in  nuHtals,  use' 
Is  as  the  leaf  upon  the  bough :  that  goes, 
And  other  comes  instead.     Upon  the  mount 
Most  high  above  the  waters,  all  n^  life,* 
Both  innocent  and  guilty,  did  but  reach 
From  the  first  hour,  to  that  which  cometh  next 
(As  the  sun  changes  quarter)  to  the  sixth." 
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Saint  Peter  bitterly  rebulces  the  covetoosness  of  his  sacces- 
son  in  the  apostolic  see,  while  all  the  heavenly  host  sym- 
mthlze  in  his  indignation :  they  then  Vanish  upwards. 
Beatrice  bids  Dante  again  cast  his  view  below.  After- 
wards they  are  borne  into  the  ninth  heaven,  of  which  she 
shows  him  the  nature  and  properties ;  blaming  the  per- 
verseness  of  man,  who  places  his  will  on  low  and  perkdi- 
able  things. 

Then  "  Glory  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son, 
And  to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  rang  aloud 
Throughout  all  Paradise ;  that  with  the  song 
My  spirit  reel'd,  so  passing  sweet  the  strain. 
And  what  I  saw  wg^  equal  ecstasy : 
One  universal  smile'  it  seem'd  of  all  things ; 
Joy  past  compare  ;  gladness  unutterable  ; 
Imperishable  life  of  peace  and  love ; 
Exhaustless  nches,  and  unmeasured  bliss. 

Before  mine  eyes  stood  the  four  torches*  lit : 
And  that,*  which  first  had  come,  began  to  wax 
In  brightness ;  and,  in  semblance,  such  became. 
As  Jove  might  be,  if  he  and  Mars  were  birds. 
And  interchanged  their  plumes.     Silence  ensued, 

■»  Use.]    From  Horace,  Ars  Poet.  62. 

s  Ml  my  life.]  '*  I  remained  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise 
only  to  the  seventh  hour."  In  the  Historia  Scola^tica  of 
Petrus  Comestor,  it  is  said  of  our  first  parents :  "  duidam 
tradunt  eos  fuisse  in  ParadiSo  septem  horas.'*  f.  9.  ed.  Par 
1513, 4to.  " 

*  One  universal  smile.] 

Ivi  ogni  c<isa  intorno  m'assembrava 
Un*  allegrezza  di  giocondo  riso. 

Prezzi,  II  Quadrir.^  lib.  iv.  cap.  11. 

all  things  smiled. 

Milton,  P.  Z,.,  b.  vili.  265, 

*  Four  torches.]    St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  John,  and  Adam. 
B  That.]    St.  Peter,  who  looked  as  the  planet  Jupiter  would, 

if  it  assumed  the  sanguine  appearance  of  Mars. 
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Througfa  the  Ueet  quire ;  by  Him,  who  here  appointi 

Vicissitude  of  ministry,  enjoin'd ;    * 

When  thus  I  heard :  "  Wonder  not,  if  my  hue 

Be  chang^ ;  for,  while  I  speak,  these  shalt  thou  see 

All  in  like  manner  change  with  me.     My  place 

He'  who  usuipe  on  earth,  (my  place,  ay,  mine, 

Which  in  the  presence  of  the  son  of  God 

Is  Toid,)  the  same  hath  made  my  cemetery 

A  common  sewer  of  puddle  and  of  blood : 

The  more  below  his  triumph,  who  from  hence 

Malignant  fell."     Such  color ,^  as  the  sun. 

At  eve  or  momin&r,  paints  an  adverse  cloud. 

Then  saw  I  sprinkled  over  all  the  sky. 

And  as  the  unblemished  dame,  who,  in  herself 

Secure  of  censure,  yet  at  bare  report 

Of  other's  failing,  shrinks  with  maiden  fear ; 

So  Beatrice,  in  her  semblance,  changed : 

And  such  eclipse  in  heaven,  methinks,  was  seen, 

When  the  Most  Holy  suffered.     Then  the  words 

Proceeded,  with  voice,  alter'd  from  itself 

So  clean,  the  semblance  did  not  alter  more. 

"  Not  to  this  end  was  Christ's  spouse  with  my  blood, 

With  that  of  Linus,  and  of  Cletus,'  fed ; 

That  she  might  serve  for  purchase  of  base  gold : 

But  for  the  purchase  of  this  happy  life. 

Did  Sextus,  Pius,  and  Callixtus  bleed, 

And  Urban  'f  they,  whose  doom  was  not  without 

Much  weeping  seal'd.     No  purpose  was  of  ours,^ 

That  on  the  right  hand  of  our  successors. 

Fart  of  the  Christian  people  should  be  set. 

And  part  upon  their  left ;  nor  that  the  keys, 

Which  were  vouchsafed  me,  should  for  ensign  serve 

-Unto  the  banners,  that  do  levy  war 

On  the  baptized ;  nor  I,  for  sigil-mark, 

»  He.']    Boniface  VIII. 
Such  color.'\ 

Qni  color  infectis  adversi  soils  ab  ictn 
Nublbas  esse  solet ;  aat  purpuree  Aarore. 
«  Ovid.  Met.,  lib.  ill.  184. 

*  Of  Ltnue,  and  of  Cletus.]  Bishops  of  Rome  in  the  first 
centary. 

*  Did  Sextug,  Pius,  and  Callixtus  bleed, 

And  Urban.']    The  former  two.  bishops  of  the  same  see, 
in  the  second ;  and  the  others,  in  the  fourth  century. 

B  JVo  purpostvas  of  ours.']  "  We  did  not  Intend  that  our 
successors  should  take  any  part  in  the  political  divisions 
among  Christians ;  or  that  my  figure  (the  seal  of  St.  Peter) 
should  serve  as  a  mark  to  authorize  iniquitous  grants  and 
orivileges." 
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Set  upon  sold  and  lying  privileges : 

Which  makes  me  oft  to  bicker  and  turn  red. 

In  shepherd's  clothing,  greedy  wolves^  below 

Range  wide  o'er  all  the  pastures.    Arm  of  Grod ! 

Why  longer  sleep'st  thou  ?    Cahorsinee  and  Gascons^ 

Prepare  to  quaff*  our  blood.     O  good  beginning  ! 

To  what  a  vile  conclusion  miwt  thou  stoop. 

But  the  high  providenoe,  which  did  defend, 

Through  Scipio,  the  world's  empery  for  Rome, 

Will  not  delay  its  succor :  and  thou,  son,' 

Who  through  thy  mortal  weight  shalt  yet  again 

Return  below,  open  thy  lips,  nor  hide 

What  is  by  me  not  hidden."     As  a  flood 

Of  frozen  vapors  streams  adown  the  air, 

What  time  the  she-goat^  with  her  skiey  horn 

Touches  the  sun  ;  so  saw  I  there  stream  wide 

The  vapors,  who  with  us  had  linger'd  late. 

And  with  glad  triumph  deck  the  ethereal  cope. 

Onward  my  sight  their  semblances  pursued ; 

So  far  pursued,  as  till  the  space  between 

From  its  reach  sever'd  them :  whereat  the  guide 

Celestial,  marking  me  no  more  intent 

On  upward  gazing,  said,  **  Look  down,  and  see 

What  circuit  thou  hast  compass'd."     From  the  hour* 

When  I  before  had  cast  my  view  beneath, 

All  the  first  region  overpass'd  I  saw, 

Which  from  the  midmost  to  the  boundary  winds ; 

That  onward,  thence,  from  Gades,*  I  beheld 

The  unwise  passage  of  Laertes*  son  ; 

And  hitherward  ihe  shore,'"  where  thou,  Europa, 

»  Wolves.] 
Wolves  shall  succeed  to  teachers,  grievous  wolves. 

MUton,  P.  Z,.,  b.  xU.  506. 

*  Cakarsines  and  Oase^ns.]  He  alludes  to  Jacques  d'Ossa, 
a  native  of  Cahors,  who  filled  the  papal  chair  In  1316,  after 
it  had  been  two  years  vacant,  and  assumed  the  name  of  John 
XXII.,  and  to  Clement  V.,  a  Gascon,  of  whom  see  Hell,  Canto 
xlz.  86,  and  Note. 

*  7%oUi  8on.]  Beatrus  Petrus — mnltaqne  locutns  est,  et  do- 
cuit  me  de  veterl  testamento,  de  hominibus  etiam  odAue  in  secu- 
to  adkue  viventibus  plura  pucata  intonuit  fRt'At,  precepitque,  at 

'  ea  que  de  ilUs  audieram  eis  referrem.    Jilherici  Vtaio,  ^  45. 

*  The  aht-goatJ]    When  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn. 

*  From  the  hour.]  Since  he  had  last  looked  (see  Canto  xxii.) 
he  perceived  than  he  had  passed  from  the  meridian  circle  to 
the  eastern  horizon ;  the  half  of  ourhemisfi^re,and'a  quar* 
ter  of  the  heaven. 

*  From  Oadea.]    See  Hell,  Canto  xzvi.  106. 

^  TTke  shore.]  Phoenicia,  where  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Age- 
«or,  moanted  on  the  back  of  Jupiter,  in  his  shape  of  a  bull. 
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Madest  thee  a  joyful  burden ;  and  yet  more 
Of  this  dim  spot  hcul  seen,  but  that  the  sun,^ 
A  constellation  off  and  more,  had  ta'en 
His  progress  in  the  zodiac  underneath. 

.  Then  by  the  spirit,  that  doth  never  leave 
Its  amorous  dalliance  with  my  lady's  looks, 
Back  with  redoubled  ardor  were  mine  eyes 
Led  unto  her :  and  from  her  radiant  smUes, 
Whenas  I  tum'd  me,  {Measure  so  divme 
Did  lighten  on  me,  that  whatever  bait 
Or  art  or  nature  in  the  human  flesh. 
Or  in  its  limn'd  resembleuice,  can  combine 
Through  greedy  eyes  to  take  the  soul  withal, 
Were,  to  her  beauty,  nothing.     Its  boon  influence 
From  the  fair  nest  of  Leda^  rapt  me  forth. 
And  wafted  on  into  the  swiftest  heaven. 

What  place  for  entrance  Beatrice  chose, 
I  may  not  say ;  so  uniform  was  all. 
Liveliest  and  loftiest.     She  my  secret  wish 
Divined ;  and,  with  such  gladness,  that  God's  bve 
Seem'd  from  her  visage  shmiiig,  thus  began : 
"  Here  is  the  goal,  whence  motion  on  his  race 
Starts :  motionless  the  centre,  and  the  rest 
All  moved  around.     Except  the  soul  divine, 
Place  in  this  heaven  is  none  ;  the  soul  divine. 
Wherein  the  love,  which  ruleth  o'er  its  orb. 
Is  kindled,  and  the  virtue,  that  it  sheds : 
One  circle,  light  and  love,  enclaspmg  it. 
As  this  doth  clasp  the  others  ;  and  to  Him, 
Who  draws  the  bound,  its  limit  only  known. 
Measured  itself  by  none,  it  doth  divide 
Motion  to  all,  counted  unto  them  forth. 
As  by  the  fifth  or  half  ye  count  forth  ten.         [seest : 
The  vase,  wherein  time's   roots^  are  plunged,  thou 


1  7%e  »un.]  Dante  was  in  the  constellation  Gemini,  and 
the  sun  in  Aries.  There  was,  therefore,  part  of  those  two 
constellations,  and  the  whole  of  Taurus,  between  them. 

«  The  fair  nest  of  Leda.]  "  From  the  Gemini ;"  thm  calleil, 
because  Leda  was  the  mother  of  the  twins,  Castor  and  Pollux. 

*  Time's  roots.]  "Here,"  says  Beatrice,  "are  the  root?, 
from  whence  time  springs :  for  the  parts,  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided, the  other  heavens  must  be  considered."  And  she  then 
breaks  out  into  an  exclamation  on  the  degeneracy  of  hnmac 
nature,  which  dees  not  lift  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  di- 
vine things.    Thus  in  the  Q,uadriregio,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi. 

U  tempo,  e'i  ciel,  che  sopra  noi  d  volto, 
£  una  cosa,  e  non  voltando  il  cielo, 
db  che  da  tempo  pende  saria  tolto. 
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Look  elsewhere  for  the  leaves.    O  mortal  lust ! 

That  canst  not  lift  thy  head  above  the  waves 

Which  whelm  and  sink  thee  down.    The  will  in  man 

Bears  goodly  blossoms ;  but  its  ruddy  promise 

Is,  by  the  dripping  of  perpetual  rain, 

Made  mere  abortion :  faith  and  innocence 

Are  met  with  but  in  babes  ;  each  taking  leave, 

Ere  cheeks  with  down  are  sprinkled :  he,  that  fasts 

While  yet  a  stammerer,  with  his  tongue  let  loose 

Gluts  every  food  alike  in  every  moon : 

One,  yet  a  babbler,  loves  and  listens  to 

His  mother ;  but  no  sooner  hath  free  use 

Of  speech,  than  he  doth  wish  her  in  her  grave. 

So  suddenly  doth  the  fair  child  of  him,^ 

Whose  welcome  is  the  mom  and  eve  his  parting. 

To  negro  blackness  change  her  virgin  white. 

"  Thou,  to  abate  thy  wonder,  note,  that  none* 
Bears  rule  in  earth ;  and  its  frail  family 
Are  therefore  wanderers.     Yet  before  the  date,' 
When,   through   the   hundredth   in   his  reckoning 
Pale  January  must  be  shoved  Bside  [dropped. 

From  winter's  calendar,  these  heavenly  spheres 
Shall  roar  so  loud,  that  fortune  shall  be  fain^ 


Time,  and  the  heaven  that  turneth  o'er  oiir  heads, 
Are  but  as  one ;  and  if  the  heaven  tnrn'd  not. 
That,  which  depends  on  time,  were  tom'd  away. 

J  The  fair  child  of  him.]  There  is  something  very  similar 
in  our  author's  Treatise  de  Monarchia,  lib.  i.  p.  104.  "  Ha- 
manum  genus  filius  est  cceli  quod  est  perfectissimum  in  omni 
opere  suo.  Generat  enim  homo  hominem  et  sol  juxta  secun- 
dum in  Naturali  Auditu."  This,  therefore,  is  intended  for  a 
philosophical  truth,  and  not  for  a  figure,  as  when  Pindar  calls 
"  the  day"  "  child  of  the  sun :" 

xaU'  *AX(ov.  OL,  ii.  5& 

*  JVonc]    Because,  as  has  been  before  said,  the  shepherds . 
are  become  wolves. 

*  Before  the  date.]  "  Before  many  ages  are  past ;  before 
those  fractions,  which  are  dropped  in  the  reckoning  of  every 
year,  shall  amount  to  so  large  a  portion  of  time,  that  January 
shall  be  no  more  a  winter  month/*  By  this  periphrasis  is 
meant  **  in  a  short  time  ;*'  as  we  say  familiarly,  such  a  thing 
will  happen  before  a  thousand  years  are  over,  when  we  mean, 
it  will  happen  soon.    Thus  Petrarch : — 

Ben  sa  ch'  il  prova,  c  tlati  cosa  plana 

Anzi  miir  anni.  Trionfo  d'Amore,  cap.  i. 

*  Fortune  shall  he  fain.]  The  commentators,  in  general, 
suppose,  that  our  Poet  here  augurs  that  great  reform,  which 
he  vainly  hoped  would  follow  on  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  in  Italy.    Lombard!  refers  the  prognostication  to 
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To  turn  the  poop,  where  ihe  hath  now  the  prow ; 
So  that  the  fleet  run  onward :  and  true  fruit, 
Bxpected  long,  shall  crown  at  last  the  bloom." 


CANTO    XXVIIL 


ARGUMENT. 

Still  in  the  ninth  heaven,  our  Poet  is  permitted  to  behold  the 
divine  essence ;  and  then  sees,  in  ttiree  hierarchies,  the 
nine  choirs  of  angels.  Beatrice  clears  some  difficoltiet 
which  occur  to  him  on  this  occasion. 

So  she,  who  doth  imparadise  my  soul, 
Had  drawn  the  veil  from  oiFour  present  life. 
And  bared  the  truth  of  poor  mortality : 
When  lo !  as  one  who,  in  a  mirror,  spies 
The  shining  of  a  flambeau  at  his  back, 
Lit  sudden  ere  he  deem  of  its  approach. 
And  turneth  to  resolve  him,  if  the  glass 
Have  told  him  true,  and  sees  the  record  futhfiil 
As  note  is  to  its  metre  ;  even  thus, 
I  well  remember,  did  befall  to  me. 
Looking  upon  the  beauteous  eyes,  whence  love 
Had  made  the  leash  to  take  me.     As  I  tum'd ; 
And  that  which  none,  who  in  that  volume*  looks, 
Can  miss  of,  in  itself  apparent,  struck 
My  view ;  a  point  I  saw,  that  darted  light 
So  sharp,  no  lid,  unclos'mg,  may  bear  up 
Against  its  keenness.     The  least  star  we  ken 
From  heuce,  had  seem'd  a  moon  ;  set  by  its  side, 
As  star  by  side  of  star.     And  so  far  ofl". 
Perchance,  as  is  the  halo  from  the  light 
Which  paints  it,  when  most  dense  the  vapor  spreads ; 
There  wheel'd  about  the  point  a  circle  of  fire. 
More  rapid  than  the  motion  which  surrounds, 
•Speediest,  the  world.     Another  this  enring'd ; 
And  that  a  third  ;  the  third  a  fourth,  and  that 
A  fifth  encompass'd ;  which  a  sixth  next  bound ; 
And  over  thisf  a  seventh,  following,  reach'd 
Circimiference  so  ample,  that  its  bow, 

Can  Grande  della  Scala:  and  when  we  consider  that  this 
Canto  was  not  finished  till  after  the  death  of  Henry,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  mention  that  is  made  of  John  XXIL,  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  the  conjecture  is  probable.  Troya  (Veltro  Al- 
legorico,  p.  186)  suggests  Matteo  Visconti,  or  Castraccio  Gas 
tracani,  as  the  expected  reformer. 

1  Tkat  volume.]   The  ninth  heaven ;  as  Vellutello,  I  think, 
tightly  interprets  it. 
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Within  ^6  span  of  Juno's  messenger, 
Had  scarce  been  held  entire.     Beyond  the  seventh, 
Ensued  yet  other  two.    And  every  one, 
As  more  in  number  distant  from  the  first, 
Was  tardier  in  motion :  and  that  ^ow'd 
With  flame  most  pure,  that  to  the  sparkle  of  truth. 
Was  nearest ;  as  partaking  most,  methinks. 
Of  its  reality.     The  guide  beloved 
Saw  me  in  anxious  thought  suspeflse,  and  spake : 
"  Heaven,  and  all  nature,  hangs  upon  that  point.^ 
The  circle  thereto  most  conjoin'd  observe ; 
And  know,  that  by  intenser  love  its  course 
Is,  to  this  swiftness,  wing'd."     To  whom  I  thus : 
<*  It  were  enough ;  nor  should  I  further  seek, 
Had  I  but  witnessed  order,  in  the  world 
Appointed,  such  as  in  these  wheels  is  seen. 
But  in  the  sensibid  world  such  difference^  is, 
That  in  each  round  shows  more  divinity, 
As  each  is  wider  from  the  centre.     Hence, 
If  in  this  wondrous  and  angelic  temple. 
That  hath,  for  confine,  only  Ught  and  love, 
My  wish  may  have  completion,  I  must  know, 
Wherefore  such  disagreement  is  between 
The  exemplar  and  its  copy :  for  myself. 
Contemplating,  I  fail  to  pierce  the  cause." 
**  It  is  no  marvel,  if  thy  fingers  foil'd 


1  Heaven,  and  all  nature,  hangs  upon  that  point.]  ix  roiai' 
rrii  ipa  dpx^s  tjpnjTai  h  oipavbg  Kql  fi  <l»6ais»  Jlristot.  Metaph^ 
lib.  xii.  c.  7.  "  From  tlmt  beginning  depend  heaven  and  na- 
ture." 

«  Snch  difference.]  The  material  world  and  the  intelligen- 
tial  (the  copy  and  the  pattern)  appear  to  Dante  to  differ  in 
this  respect,  that  the  orbits  of  the  latter  are  more  swift,  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  centre,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the 
case  with  the  orbits  of  the  former.  The  seeming  contradic- 
tion is  thus  accounted  for  by  Beatrice.  In  the  material 
world,  the  more  ample  the  body  is,  the  greater  is  the  good, 
of  which  it  is  capable;  supposing  all  the  parts  to  be  equally 
perfect.  But  in  the  Intelligential  world,  the  circles  are 
more  excellent  and  powerful,  the  more  they  approximate  to 
the  central  point,  which  is  God.  Thus  the  first  circle,  that 
of  the  seraphim,  corresponds  to  the  ninth  sphere,  or  primum 
mobile;  the  second,  that  of  the  cherubim,  to  the  eighth 
sphere,  or  heaven  of  fixed  stars;  the  third,  or  circle  of 
thrones,  to  the  seventh  sphere,  or  planet  of  Saturn ;  and  in 
like  manner  throughout  the  two  other  trines  of  circles  and 
spheres. 

In  orbs 


Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood. 
Orb  within  orb.  Milton,  P.  L..  b.  v.  506. 
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Do  leave  the  knot  untied :  so  hard  'tis  grown 

For  want  of  tenting."     Thus  she  said :  "  But  take/' 

She  added,  "  if  thou  wish  thy  cure,  my  words. 

And  entertain  them  subtly.    Every  orb, 

Corporeal,  dotii  proportion  its  extent 

Unto  the  virtue  through  its  parts  diffused. 

The  greater  blessedness  preserves  the  more. 

The  greater  is  the  body  (if  all  parts 

Share  equally)  th«  more  us  to  preserve. 

Therefore  the  circle,  whose  swift  course  enwheek 

The  universal  frame,  answers  to  that 

Which  is  supreme  in  knowledge  and  in  love. 

Thus  by  the  virtue,  not  the  seeming  breadth 

Of  subeiance,  measuring,  thou  shalt  see  the  heavensy 

Each  to  the  intelligence  that  ruleth  it. 

Greater  to  more,  and  smaller  unto  less. 

Suited  in  strict  and  wondrous  harmony.'' 

As  when  the  north^  blows  from  his  m^der  cheek 
A  blast,  that  scours  the  sky,  forthwith  our  air, 
Clear'd  of  the  jack  that  hung  on  it  before,        v 
Glitters ;  and,  with  his  beauties  all  unveil'd, 
The  finnament  looks  forth  serene,  and  smiles: 
Such  was  my  cheer,  when  Beatrice  drove 
With  clear  reply  the  shadows  back,  and  truth 
Was  manifested,  as  a  star  in  heaven. 
And  when  the  words  were  ended,  not  unlike 
To  iron  in  the  furnace,  every  cirque. 
Ebullient,  shot  forth  scintillating  fires : 
And  every  sparkle  shivering  to  new  blaze. 
In  number^  did  outmillioh  i&e  account 
Reduplicate  upon  the  checkered  board. 
Then  heard  I  echoing  on,  from  choir  to  choir, 
"  Hosanna,"  to  the  fixed  point,  that  holds. 
And  shall  for  ever  hold  them  to  their  place,    , 
From  everlasting,  irremovable. 

Musing  awhile  I  stood :  and  she,  who  saw 
My  inward  meditations,  thus  began : 
"  In  the  first  circles,  they,  whotn  thou  beheld*st, 
Are  seraphim  and  cherubim.     Thus  swift 

1  The  north.}  By  "end*  6  piu  leno,"  some  understand 
that  point  from  whence  "■  the  wind  is  mildest  f*  othert,  that 
" in  which  there  is  most  force"  The  former  interpretation 
is  inrobably  right. 

3  In  number.]  The  sparkles  exceeded  the  number  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  sixty-four  squares  of  a  chess- 
board, if  for  the  first  we  reckoned  one ;  for  the  next,  two ; 
for  the  third,  four ;  and  so  went  on  doubling  to  the  end  of  the 
account 
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Follow  their  hoops,  m  likeness  to  the  point, 

Near  as  they  can,  approaching ;  and  they  cas 

The  more,  the  loftier  their  vision.     Those, 

That  round  them  fleet,  gazing  the  Godhead  next, 

Are  thrones ;  in  whom  the  first  trine  ends.     And  all 

Are  blessed,  even  as  their  sight  descends 

Deeper  into  the  truth,  wherein  rest  is 

For  every  mind.    Thus  happiness  hath  root 

In  seeing,  not  in  loving,  which  of  sight 

la  aftergrowth.     And  of  the  seeing  such  * 

The  meed,  as  unto  each,  in  due  degree,  "^ 

Grace  and  good-will  their  measure  have  assigned. 

The  other  trine,  that  with  still  opening  buds 

In  this  eternal  springtide  blossom  fair. 

Fearless  of  bruising  from  the  nightly  ram,^ 

Breathe  up  in  warbled  melodies  threefold 

Hosannas,  blending  ever ;  from  the  three, 

Transmitted,  hierarchy  of  gods,  for  aye 

Rejoicing ;  dominations'  first ;  next  them. 

Virtues ;  and  powers  the  third ;  the  next  to  whom 

Are  princedoms  and  archangels,  with  glad  round 

To  tread  their  festal  ring  ;  and  last,  the  band 

Angelical,  disporting  in  their  sphere. 

All,  as  they  circle  in  their  orders,  look 

Aloft ;  and,  downward,  with  such  sway  prevail, 

That  all  with  mutual  impulse  tend  to  God. 

These  once  a  mortal  view  beheld.     Desire, 

In  Dionysius,*  so  intensely  wrought. 

That  he,  as  I  have  done,  ranged  them ;  and  named 

Their  orders,  marshall'd  in  his  thought.     From  him. 

Dissentient,  one  refused  his  sacred  read. 

But  soon  as  in  this  heaven  his  doubting  eyes 

Were  open'd,  Gregory*  at  his  error  smiled. 

Nor  marvel,  that  a  denizen  of  earth 

^  Fearless  of  bruising  from  the  nightiy  ranu]  Not  injured, 
like  the  productions  of  onr  spring,  by  the  influence  of  au- 
tnmn,  when  the  constellation  Aries  rises  at  sunsiet. 

9  Dominations.] 

Hear  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  v.  601. 

s  Dionvsius.]  The  Areopagite,  in  his  booic  de  Ckelesti 
Hierarclu&. 

*  Oregory.]  Gregory  the  Great.  *'  Novem  vero  angelorum 
ordines  diximus ;  quia  videlicet  esse,  testante  sacro  eloqnio, 
scimos :  Angelos,  arehangelos,  virtutes,  potestates,  principa- 
tns,  dominationes,  thronos,  chembin  atque  seraphin.**  Dim 
Cfregoriiy  Horn,  xzxiv.  f.  125,  ed.  Par.  1518,  fol. 
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Should  scan  each  secret  truth ;  fot  he  had  leam'd' 
Both  this  and  much  beside  of  these  our  orbs, 
From  an  eye-witness  to  heaven's  mysteries.' 

CANTO. XXIX. 


ARGUMENT. 

Beatrice  beholds,  In  the  mirror  of  divine  trath,  some  doubts 
which  hud  entered  the  mind  of  Dante.  These  she  revolves ; 
and  then  digresses  into  a  vehement  reprehension  of  cei^ 
tain  theologians  and  preachers  in  those  days,  whose  igno- 
vance  or  avarice  induced  them  to  substitute  their  own  in* 
ventions  for  the  pure  word  of  the  Gospel. 

No  longer,^  than  what  time  Latona's  twins 
Covered  of  Libra  and  the  fleecy  star, 
Together  both,  girding  the  horizon  hang ; 
In  even  balance,  from  the  zenith  poised ; 
Till  from  that  verge,  each,  changing  hemisphere, 
Part  the  uice  level ;  e'en  bo  brief  a  space 
Did  Beatrice's  silence  hold.     A  smile 
Sat  painted  on  her  cheek ;  and  her  fix'd  gaze 
Bent  on  the  point,  at  which  my  vision  faii'd : 
When  thus,  her  words  resuming,  she  began : 
**  I  speak,  nor  what  thou  wouldst  inquire,  demand ; 
For  I  have  mark'd  it,  where  all  time  and  place 
Are  present.     Not  for  increase  to  himself 
Of  good,  which  may  not  be  increased,  but  forth 
To  manifest  his  glory  by  its  beams ; 
Inhabiting  his  own  eternity. 
Beyond  time's  limit  or  what  bound  soe'er 
To  circumscribe  his  being ;  as  he  will'd, 
Into  new  natures,  like  unto  himself. 

Eternal  love  unfolded:  nor  before, 

.^ •$ 

1  He  had  learned.]  Dionysins,  he  says,  had  learned  from  St. 
Paul.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  book,  above 
referred  to,  which  goes  under  his  name,  was  the  production 
of  a  later  age.  In  Bishop  Bull's  seventh  sermon,  which  treats 
of  the  different  degrees  of  beatitude  in  heaven,  there  is  much 
that  resembles  what  is  said  onttie  same  subject  by  our  PoeL 
The  learned  prelate,  however,  appears  a  little  inconsistent, 
when,  after  having  blamed  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  "for 
reckoning  up  exactly  the  several  orders  of  the  angelical  hier- 
archy, as  if  ho  had  seen  a  muster  of  the  heavenly  host  l)efore 
his  eyes,"  (v.  1,  p.  113,)  he  himself  then  speaks  rather  more 
particularly  of  the  f»eveml  orders  in  the  celestial  hierarchy, 
than  he  is  warranted  in  doing  by  holy  Scripture. 

3  JSTo  lovger.]  As  short  a  8|)ace  as  the  sun  and  moon  are 
in  changing  hemispheres,  when  they  are  opposite  to  one  an- 
other, the  one  nnder  the  sign  of  Aries,  and  the  other  under 
that  of  Libra,  and  both  hang,  for  a  moment,  poised  as  it  were 
in  the  hand  of  the  xenith. 
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As  if  in  dull  inaction,  toijMd,  lay. 

For,  not  in  process  of  before  or  aft,' 

Upon  these  waters  moved  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Simple  and  mix'd,  both  form  and  substance,*  forth 

To  perfect  being  started,  like  three  darts 

Shot  from  a  bow  three-corded.    And  as  ray 

In  crystal,  glass,  and  amber,  shines  entire, 

£*en  at  the  moment  of  its  issuing  ^  thus 

Did,  from  the  eternal  Sovereign,  beam  entoe 

His  threefold  operation,*  at  one  act 

Produced  coeval.    Yet,  in  order,  each 

Created  his  due  station  knew :  those  highest, 

Who  pure  intelligence  were  made ;  mere  power, 

The  lowest ;  in  Uie  midst,  bound  with  strict  league. 

Intelligence  and  power,  unsever'd  bond. 

Long  tract  of  ages  by  the  angels  past, 

Ere  the  creating  of  another  world. 

Described  on  Jerome's  pages,^  thou  hast  seen. 


1  Fbr,  not  inproeets  of  before  or  aft,]  There  was  neither 
"  before  nor  after."  no  distinctloD,  that  is,  of  time,  till  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

s  Simple  and  mtVif,  both  form  and  substance.]  Simple  and 
nnmized  form  answers  to  **  pure  intelligenee,  v.  33,  (pnro 
atto,)  the  highest  of  created  being ;  simple  and  unmixed  sub- 
stance, to  '*  mere  power,"  v.  33,  (pura  potenzia,)  the  lowest; 
and  form  mixed  with  substance,  to  '*  intelligence  and  power," 
V.  35,  (potenzia  eon  atto,)  that  which  holds  the  middle  place 
between  the  other  two.  This,  which  appears  sufiiciently 
plain,  Lombardi  has  contrived  to  perplex ;  not  being  aware 
of  the  high  sense  in  which  our  Poet  here  and  elsewhere 
uses  the  word  *'  forma,*'  as  the  Greek  writers  employed  the 
term  jiop^ij,  and  particularly  Saint  Paul.  Pkilippians,  11.  6. 
The  following  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  our  language :  **  A 
man,  though  he  have  one  form  already,  viz.  the  natural 
soul ;  it  hinders  not  but  he  may  have  also  aaother,  the 
quickening  Spirit  of  God."     Henry  More,  Disc.  xiii. 

*  His  threefold  operation.]  He  means  that  spiritual  beings, 
brute  matter,  and  the  Intermediate  part  of^  the  creation 
which  participates  both  of  spirit  and  matter,  were  produced 
It  once. 

For,  as  there  are  three  natures,  schoolmen  call 

One  corporal  only,  th*  other  spiritual, 

Like  single  ;  so  there  is  a  third  commixt 

Of  body  and  spirit  together,  placed  betwixt 

Those  other  two.  Ben  Jonson.  Eupheme, 

*  On  Jerome* s  pages.]  St.  Jerome  had  described  the  angels 
as  created  long  before  the  rest  of  the  universe :  an  opiiSon 
which  Thomas  Aquinas  controverted ;  and  the  latter,  as 
Dante  thinks,  had  scripture  on  his  side. 

"Sex  millia  nondum  nostri  orbis  implentur  anni;  et 
quantas  prius  cternltates,  quanta  tempera,  qnantas  secu* 
lorum  origines  fuisse  arbitrundum  est,  in  qnibus  Angeii, 
Throni,  Dominationes,  ccterscque  A^tu^es  servierint  Deo; 
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But  thai  what  I  disclose  to  thee  is  true. 
Those  penmen,*  whom  the  Holy  Spir^  moved, 
In  many  a  passage  of  their  sacred  book, 
Atteirt ;  as  thou  by  diiigeni  tearch  shalt  find : 
And  reason,*  in  some  sort,  discerns  the  same, 
Who  scarOfl  would  grant  the  heavenly  ministers, 
Of  their  perfection  void,  so  Ivtig  a  space. 
Thus  when  and  where  these  spirits  of  love  were  made. 
Thou  know'st,  and  how :  and,  knowing,  hast  allay'd 
Thy  thirst,  which  from  the  triple  question*  rose. 
Ere  one  had  reckon'd  twenty,  e'en  so  soon, 
Part  of  tbo  angek  fell :  and,  in  their  fall, 
Confusion  to  your  elements^  ensued. 
The  others  kept  their  station :  and  this  task. 
Whereon  thou  look'st,  began,  with  such  delight, 
That  they  surcease  not  ever,  day  nor  night. 
Their  circling.     Of  that  fatal  lapse  the  cause 
Was  the  cursed  pride  of  him,  whom  thou  hast  seen 
Pent*  with  the  world's  incumbrance.     Those,  whom 
Thou  seest,  were  lowly  to  confess  themselves    [here 

—  i    i      ■■        I  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■      ^-— ^  ■  ■   m^         ,        ^  .■■^-—      I  ..I  ■        — 

et  absque  tempomm  vicibas  atque  mensnris  Deo  jubente 
snbstiterint."  Hitronym.  In  Epist,  ad  THtum.  1.  Paris  edit. 
17fi6,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  411.  -   . 

"  Dioendum,  quod  supra  hoc  invenitur  duplex  sanctorum 
doctorum  sententia,  ilia  tamen  probabilior  videtur,  qnod 
angeli  simul  cum  creatura  corporea  stmt  creati.  Angeli 
enim  sunt  qnipdam  pars  universi.  Nod  enim  constituunt 
per  se  unum  universum,  sed  tarn  ipsi  quam  creatura  corpo- 
rea in  constitutionem  nnius  universi  conveniunt.  Q.uod  ap- 
paret  ex  ordine  nnius  creature  ad  aliam.  Ordo  enim  rerum 
adinvjtoem  est  bonam  universi.  Nulla  autem  pars  perfeeta 
est  a  suo  toto  separata.  Non  est  igitnr  probabile,  ut  Dens 
cujus  perfeeta  sunt  opera,  ut  dicitur  Deuteron.  32,  creaturam 
angeliciim  seorsum  ante  alias  crcatur^is  creaverit.  Q,uamvis 
coqtrarium  non  sit  repntandum  errnneum,  prscipue  propter 
sententiam  Greg.  Nazian.  ciyus  tanta  est  in  doctrina  Cturis- 
tiana  authoritas,  ut  nullus  unquam  ejus  dlctis  calumniam 
inferre  prapsumpserit  sicut  nee  Athanasii  Documentls,  ut 
Hieron.  dicit."  Thomas  Aquraas,  Summa  Theolog.,  P.  1"*. 
GtusBst.  LXI.  art.  iii. 

1  Those  penmen.^  As  in  Genesis,  i.  1,  and  Ecclesiastic  us, 
xviii.  1. 

9  Reason.}  Tlie  heavefily  ministers  (motori)  would  have 
exifted  to  no  purpose  if  they  had  been  created  before  the 
corporeal  world,  which  they  were  to  govern. 

'  The  triple  question.']  He  had  wished  to  know  where, 
when,  and  how  the  angels  had  been  created,  and  these  three 
questions  had  been  resolved. 

4  Elements.]    Alimenti  was  sometimes  put  for  element!, 
by  the  old  Tuscan  writers.    See  the  notes  to  Redi's  Bacco  in 
Toscana,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  Redi.  Opere,  8o.  Milan,  1809.    There  is 
theref(Nre  no  necessity  /or  the  alteration  made  in  some  edi 
tions. 

fi  Pent.]    See  Hell,  Canto  xxxiv.  103. 
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Of  his  free  bounty,  who  bad  made  them  apt 

For  ministries  so  high :  therefore  their  views 

Were,  by  enli^tening  ^ace  and  their  own  merit, 

Exalted ;  so  that  in  their  will  confirmed 

They  stand,  nor  fear  to  £iill.     For  do  not  doubt. 

But  to  receive  the  grase,  which  Heaven  vouchsaliBfl, 

Is  meritorious,*  ev^n  as  the  soul 

With  prompt  affection  welcometh  the  guest 

Now,  without  further  help,  if  with  good  heed 

My  words  thy  mind  have  treasured,  thou  henceforth 

This  consistory  round  about  mayst  scan, 

And  gaze  thy  fill    J3ut,  since  thou  hast  on  eartli 

Heard  vain  disputeis,  reasoners  in  the  schools. 

Canvass  the  angelic  nature,  and  dispute 

Its  powers  of  apprehension,  memory,  choice  ; 

Therefore,  'tis  well  thou  take  from  me  the  truth. 

Pure  and  without  disguise ;  which  they  below, 

Equivocating,  darken  and  perplex. 

"  Know  thou,  that,  from  the  first,  these  substancesi 
Rejoicing  in  the  countenance  of  God, 
Have  held  unceasingly  their  view,  intent 
Upon  the  glcmous  vision,  from  the  which 
Naught  absent  is  nor  hid :  where  then  no  change 
Of  newness,  with  succession,  interrupts. 
Remembrance,  there,  needs  none  to  gather  up 
Divided  thought  and  images  remote. 

*'  So  that  men,  thus  at  variance  with  the  truth, 
Dream,  though  their  eyes  be  open ;  reckless  some 
Of  error ;  others  well  aware  they  err. 
To  whom  more  guilt  and  shame  are  justly  duo^ 
Each  the  known  track  of  sage  philosophy 
Deserts,  and  has  a  by-way  of  his  own : 
So  much  the  restless  eagerness  to  shine, 
And  love  of  singularity,  prevail. 
Yet  this,  offensive  as  it  is,  provokes 
Heaven's  anger  less,  than  when  the  book  of  God 
Is  forced  to  yield  to  man's  authority, 
Or  from  its  straightness  warp'd :  no  reckoning  made 
What  blood  the  sowing  of  it  in  the  world 
Has  cost ;  what  favor  for  himself  he  wins, 
Who  meekly  clings  to  it     The  aim  of  all 
Is  how  to  shine :  e'en  they,  whose  office  is 


1  Meritorious.]  The  collator  of  the  Monte  Cassino  MfL 
boasts  of  that  being  the  only  text  which  iias  *'  meritoiio^ 
♦*  concistorio,"  and  "adjulorio."  The  reading  is  probably 
right,  but  I  find  it  is  in  Landino's  edition  of  1484,  and  Vel- 
latello's  of  1544 ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  many  others. 
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To  preach  the  goapeU  let  the  gttspel  Ble^» 
And  paflB  their  own  inventions  off*  instead. 
One  tells,  how  at  Christ's  sofieringf  the  wvld.  moon 
Bent  hack  her  steps,  and  ohadow'd  o'er  the  sun 
With  intervement  disk,  as  ihe  withdrew : 
Another,  how  the  light  shrooied  itself 
Within  te  tebemacle,  and  left  dadL 
The  Spaniard,  and  the  Indian,  wHh  the  Jew. 
Soth  fables  Florence  in  her  pulpit  hears, 
Bandied  about  more  frtquent,  than  the  names 
Of  Biadi  and  of  Lapi^  in  her  streets. 
Th»  sheep,*  meanwhile,  poor  witless  ones,  return 
From  patture,  fed  with  wind :  and  what  avuls 
For  then*  exci»e,  they  do  not  see  their  harm  7 
Christ  said  not  to  his  first  conventicle, 
*  Go  forth  and  preach  impostures  to  the  w(»ld,' 
But  gave  them  truth'  to  build  on ;  and  the  soimd 
Was  mighty  on  their  lips:  nor  needed  they. 
Beside  the  Gospel,  other  spear  or  shield, 
To  aid  them  in  their  warfare  for  the  faith. 
The  preacher*  now  provides  himself  with  store 
Of  jests  and  gibes ;  and,  so  there  be  no  lack 
Of  laughter,  while  he  vents  them,  his  big  cowl 
Distends,  and  he  has  won  the  meed  he  sought : 
Could  but  the  vulgar  catch  a  glimpse  the  while 
Of  that  dark  bird  which  nestles  in  his  hood, 
Thsy  scarce  would  wait  to  hear  the  blessing  said, 
Which  now  the  dotards  hold  in  such  esteem, 
That  every  counterfeit,  who  spreads  abroad 
The  ^ands  of  holy  promise,  finds  a  throng 
Of  credulouis  fools  beneath.     Saint  Anthony 
Fattens  with  this  his  swine,*  and  others  worse 

1  Of  Bindi  and  of  Z«apt.]    Common  names  of  men  at  Fl<h 
rence. 

*  The  »h$ep.'\    SO  Milton,  Lycidas. 

The  hunger  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed, 
Bnt  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 
-  Rot  inwardly. 

8  Oave  them,  truth.]    "  6o  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  jNreach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."    Mark.,  X\\.  15. 

*  ITu  preacher.]    Thus  Cowper.    Task,  b.  ii. 

'Tis  pitiftjl 

To  conrt  a  grin,  whea  you  should  woo  a  soul,  &e. 

*  Saint  Anthony 

.  Fattens  with  this  his  svfine.]  On  the  sate  of  these  bless- 
ings, the  brothers  of  St.  Anthony  supported  themselves  and 
their  paramours.  From  behind  the  swine  of  St.  Anthony, 
our  Poet  levels  a  blow  nt  the  object  of  his  inveterate  enmity, 
Bonifiuw  Vlil.,  from  whom,  "in  1997,  they  obtained  tli» 
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Than  tfwiQef  who  diet  at  his  lazy  board* 
Paying  with  unstamp'd  metaH  for  their  fare. 

''  But  (for  we  far  have  wander'd)  let  us  seek 
The  forward  path  again;  so  as  the  way 
Be  shortened  with  the  time.     No  mortal  tongue, 
Nor  thought  of  man,  hath  ever  reach'd  so  far, 
That  of  these  natures  he  might  count  ihm  tribes. 
What  Daniel^  of  their  thousands  hath  revealed. 
With  ^ite  number,  infinite  conceals.  [bedns, 

The   fountain,  at  whose  source  these  drink  their 
With  light  suppUes  them  m  as  many  modes, . 
As  there  are  splendors  that  it  shines  on :  each 
According  to  the  virtue  it  conceives, 
Differing  in  love  and  sweet  affection. 
Look  then  how  lofty  and  how  huge  in  breadth 
The  eternal  might,  which,  broken  and  dispersed 
Over  such  countless  mirrors,  yet  remains 
Whole  in  itself  and  one,  as  at  the  first" 


CANTO    XXX. 


ARGUMENT. 

Dante  is  taken  np  with  Beatrice  into  th^  empyrean ;  and 
there  having  bis  sight  strengthened  by  her  aid,  and  by 
the  virtue  derived  from  looking  on  the  river  of  light,  he 
sees  the  triumph  of  the  angels  and  of  the  souls  of  the 
blessed. 

Noon's  fervid  hour  perchance  six  thousand  miles 
From  hence  is  distant ;  and  the  shadowy  cone 
Almost  to  level  on  our  earth  declines ; 
When,  from  the  midmost  of  this  blue  abyss. 
By  turns  some  star  is  to  our  vision  lost. 
Aiid  straightway  as  the  handmaid  of  the  sun 
Puts  forth  her  radiant  brow,  all,  light  by  light. 
Fade ;  and  the  spangled  firmament  shuts  in. 


dignity  and  privileges  of  an  independent  congregation."    See 
Mosheim's  Eccles.  History,  in  Dr.  Maclaine's  Translation, 
V.  ii.  cent  xi.  ^  3,  c.  2,  ^  28. 
1  With  ufutamp*d  metal.]    With  fi4ie  indalgences. 

*  Daniel.]  "Thousand  thousands  ministered  unto  him, 
and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him.'* 
Daniel,  vli.  10. 

*  Six  thousand  miles.]  He  compares  the  vanishing  of  the 
vision  to  the  fading  away  of  the  stars  at  dawn,  when  M  is 
noonday  six  thousand  miles  off,  and  the  shadow,  formed  by 
tiie  earth  over  the  part  of  it  inhabited  by  the  Poet,  is  about 
to  disappear. 
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E'en  to  the  Jovelieflt  of  the  giittering  tfajnog. 
Thus  yanish'd  gradually  from  my-«ght 
The  triumph,  which  plays  ever  rodnd  the  point. 
That  overcame  me,  seeming  (for  it  did) 
Engirt'  by  that  it  girdeth.    Wherefore  love, 
WiUi  loss  of  other  object,  forced  me  bend 
Mine  eyes  met  Beatrice  once  again. 

If  aUv  that  hitherto  is  told  of  her, 
Were  in  one  praise  concluded,  'twere  too  weajE 
Tofumidi  out  this  turn."    Mine  eyes  did  look 
On  be«vty,  such,  as  I  believe  in  sooUi, 
Not  merely  to  exceed  our  human ;  but, 
That  save  its  Maker,  none  can  to  the  full 
Enjoy  it    At  this  point  o'erpower'd  I  fall ; 
Unequal  to  my  theme ;  as  never  bard 
Of  buskin  or  of  sock  hath  failed  before. 
For  as  the  sun  doth  to  the  feeblest  sight. 
E'en  so  remembrance  of  that  witching  smile 
Math  dispossessed  my  spirit  of  itself. 
Not  from  that  day,  when  on  this  earth  I  first 
Beheld  her  charms,  up  to  that  vidw  of  them. 
Have  I  with  song  applausive  ever  ceased 
To  follow  ;  but  now  follow  them  no  more ; 
My  course  here  bounded,  as  each  artist's  is, 
When  it  doth  touch  the  limit  of  his  skill. 

She,  (such  as  I  bequeath  her  to  the  bruit 
Of  louder  trump  than  mine,  which  hasteneth  on, 
-Urging  its  arduous  matter  to  the  close,) 
Her  words  resumed,  m  gesture  and  in  voice 
Resen]Jt)Iing  one  accustom'd  to  command : 
"  Forth^  from  the  last  corporeal  are  we  come 
Into  the  heaven,  that  is  unbodied  light ; 
Light  intellectual,  replete  with  love  ; 
Love  of  true  happiness,  replete  with  joy ; 
Joy,  that  transcends  all  sweetness  of  delight 
Here  shalt  thou  look  on  either  mighty  host* 
Of  Paradise  ;  and  one  in  that  array, 
Which  in  the  final  judgment  thou  shalt  see." 


1  Enffirt.]    **  Appeai|Dg  to  be  encomiKtssetl  by  these  an 
gelic  bands,  which  are  in  reality  encompassed  by  it." 
■   a  7%is  turn.]    duesta  vice. 
Hence  perhaps  Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  viii.  491. 
This  turn  hath  made  amends. 

'  Fbrth.]  Prom  the  ninth  sphere  to  the  empyrean,  which 
is  mere  light. 

*  Either  migMf  host.]  Of  angels,  that  remained  faithfld, 
and  of  beatified  souls ;  the  latter  In  that  form  which  they 
will  have  at  the  last  day. 
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Ab  wh0u  ^e  lightning,  in  a  sudden  qpleen 
Unfolded^  dashes  ^m  the  blinding  eyes 
The  visive  spirits,  dazzled  and  be<Smin'd ; 
So,  round  about  me,  fulminating  streams 
Of  living  radiance  play*d,  and  left  me  swath'd 
And  veil'd  in  dense  impenetrable  blaze. 
Such  weal  is  in  the  love,  that  e^ls  this  heaven ; 
For  its  own  flame^  the  torch  thus  fitting  ever. 

No  sooner  to  ray  listening  ear  had  come 
The  brief  assurance,  than  I  understood 
New  virtue  into  me  infused,  and  sight 
Kindled  afresh,  with  vigor  to  sustain 
Excess  of  light  however  pure.     I  look'd ; 
And,  in  the  likeness  of  a  river,  saw 
Light  flowing,'  from  whose  amber-seeming  waves 
Flash'd  up  effulgence,  as  they  glided  on 
'Twixt  banks,  on  either  side,  painted  with  spring, 
Incredible  how  fau: :  and,  from  the  tide. 
There  ever  and  anon,  outstartmg,  flew 
Sparkles  instinct  with  life ;  and  in  the  flowers 
Did  set  them,  like  to  rubies  chased  in  gold : 
Then,  as  if  drunk  wiUi  odors,  plunged  again 
Into  the  wondrous  flood ;  from  which,  as  one 
Re-enter'd,  still  another  rose.     '*  The  thirst 
Of  knowledge  high,  whereby  thon  art  inflamed, 
To  search  the  meaning  of  what  here  thou  seest, 
The  more  it  warms  thee,  pleases  me  the  more. 
But  first  behooves  thee  of  this  water  drink, 
Or  e*er  that  longing  be  allay'd."     So  spake 
The  daystar  of  mine  eyes :  then  thus  subjoiil*d : 
"  This  stream ;  and  these,  forth  issuing  from  its  gulf. 
And  diving  back,  a  Hving  topaz  each ; 
With  all  this  laughter  on  its  bloomy  shores ; 
Are  but  a  preface,  shadowy  of  the  truth* 
They  emblem :  not  that,  in  themselves,  the  things 
Are  crude  ;  but  on  thy  part  is  the  defect. 
For  that  thy  views  not  yet  aspire  so  high." 

1  Fbr  its  own  ftame.]    Thus  disposing  the  spirits  to  receivs 
its  own  beatific  light. 

^  Light  flowing.]    "And  he  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of 
water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lanib.**    Rev.  xxii.  1. 
Underneath  a  bright  sea  flowed 
Of  jasper  or  of  liquid  pearl. 

Milton,  P.  Z,.,  b.  111.  5ia 
*  Shadowy  of  the  truth.] 

Son  di  lor  vero  onjbriferi  prefazli. 

So  Mr.  (/oleridge,  in  his  Religious  Musings,  v.  406. 

Life  is  a  vision  shadowy  of  truth. 
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Never  did  babe  that  had  outslept  his  wont, 
Rush,  with  such  eager  lAraining,  to  the  milkj 
As  I  toward  the  water ;  bending  me, 
To  make  the^  better  mirrors  of  mine  eyes 
In  the  refining  wave :  and  as  the  eaves 
Of  mine  eyelids*  did  drink  of  it,  forthwith    , 
Seem'd  it  unto  me  tum'd  from  length  to  round. 
Then  as  a  troop  of  maskers,  when  they  put 
Their  visors  oiF,  look  other  than  before ; 
The  counterfeited  semblance  thrown  aside : 
So  into  greater  jubilee  were  changed 
Those  flowers  and  sparkles ;  and  distinct  I  saw, 
Bef(H%  me,  either  court'  of  heaven  display'd. 

0  prime  enlightener !  thou  who  gavest  me  strength 
On  the  high  triumph  of  thy  realm  to  gaze ; 

Grant  virtue  now  to  utter  what  I  kenn'd. 

There  is  in  heaven  a  light,  whose  goodly  shine 
Makes  the  Creator  visible  to  all 
Oreated,  that  in  seeing  him  alone 
Have  peace  ;  and  in  a  circle  spreads  so  far, 
That  the  circumference  were  too  loose  a  zone 
To  girdle  in  the  sun.     All  is  one  beam,  * 
Reflected  from  the  summit  of  the  first. 
That  moves,  which  being  hence  and  vigor  takes. 
And  as  some  cliff,^  that  from  the  bottom  eyes 
His  image  mirror'd  in  the  crystal  flood, 
As  if  to  admire  bis  brave  apparellmg 
Of  verdure  and  of  flowers ;  so,  round  about. 
Eying  the  light,  on  more  than  million  thrones. 
Stood,  eminent,  whatever  from  our  earth 
Has  to  the  skies  returned.    How  wide  the  leaves. 
Extended  to  their  utmost,  of  this  rose, 
Whose  lowest  step  embosoms  such  a  space 
Of  ample  radiance !     Yet,  nor  amplitude 
Nor  height  impeded,  but  my  view  with  ease* 
Took  in  the  full  dimensions  of  that  joy. 
Near  or  remote,  what  there  avails,  where  €rod 

1  T"-*—  the  eaves 

'Of  mine  eyelids.]    Thus  Shakspeare  calls  the  eyelids 
"  penthouse  lids."    Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  3. 
>  Either  courtJ]    See  Note  to  v.  44. 

*  As  some  cliff^  A  lake, 

That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crowned 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds. 

Milton,  P.  £..,  b.  iv.  363. 
'*  My  view  with  ease.] 

Far  and  wide  his  eye  commands ; 

For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade. 
But  all  sunshine.  Ibid.  b.  iii.  616. 
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Immediate  rales,  and  Nature,  awed,  suspends 
Her  sway  ?     Into  the  yellow  of  the  rose 
Perennial,  which,  in  brig^ht  expansiveness, 
Lays  forth  its  gradnal  blooming^,  redolent 
Of  praises  to  the  never- wintering  sun. 
As  one,  who  fain  would  speak,  yet  holcb  his  peace, 
Beatrice  led  me  ;  and,  "  Behold,"  she  said, 
"  This  fair  assemblt^  ;  stoles  of  snowy  white, 
How  numberless.     The  city,  where  we  dwell. 
Behold  how  vast ;  and  these  our  seats  so  throngf  d, 
Few  now  are  wanting  here.     In  that  proud  stall,' 
On  which,  the  crown,  already  o'er  its  state 
Suspended,  holds  thine  eyes — or  e'er  thyself 
Mayst  at  the  wedding  supr— shall  rest  the  soul 
Of  the  great  Harry,'  he  who,  by  the  world 
Augustus  hail'd,  to  Italy  must  come. 
Before  her  day  be  ripe.     But  ye  are  sick. 
And  in  your  tetchy  wantonness  as  blind. 
As  is  the  bantling,  that  of  hunger  dies, 
And  drives  away  the  nurse.    Nor  may  it  be. 
That  he,*  who  in  the  sacred  forum  sways. 
Openly  or  in  secret,  shall  with  him 
Accordant  walk :  whom  Grod  will  not  endure 
I'  the  holy  office  long ;  but  thrust  him  down 
To  Simon  Magus,  where  Alagna's  priest^ 
Will  sink  beneath  him :  such  will  bo  his  meed." 


CANTO    XXXI. 


ARGUMENT. 
The  Poet  expatiates  f\irther  on  the  glwioiis  vision  described 

1  In.  that  proud  «ta//.]  "  O.stenditqne  roihi  circa  Paradlsum 
lectum  Claris  et  splendidissimis  operimentis  adomatam — in  quo 
lecto  quendam  jacere  conspexi  cujus  nomen  ab  Apostolo  an- 
divi,  sed  proliibuit  ne  cui  lllud  dicerem."  Alherici  Visio,  $  31. 

'  Of  the  great  Harry.]  Tlie  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  wlio  died 
in  1313.  "  Henry,  Coiint  of  Luxemburgh,  held  the  imperial 
power  ttiree  years,  seven  montlis,  and  eighteen  days,  from  his 
first  coronation  to  his  death.  He  was  a  man  wise,  and  just, 
and  gracious ;  brave  and  intrepid  in  arms ;  a  man  of  honor, 
and  a  good  Cathoiic ;  and  althoogh  by  his  lineage  he  was  of 
no  great  condition,  yet  he  was  of  a  magnanimons  heart, 
mnch  feared  and  held  in  awe ;  and  if  he  had  lived  longer, 
would  have  done  the  greatest  things."  O.  FiUani,  lib.  Ix. 
cap.  1.  Compare  Dino  Compagni,  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script., 
torn.  ix.  lib.  iii.  p.  524,  and  Fazio  degli  Uberti,  Dittamondo. 
L.  11.  cap.  30. 

»  Me.]    Pope  Clement  V.    See  Canto  xxvii.  53. 

*  Alagnd' 8 priest.]  Pope  Boniface  VIII.   Hell,  Canto  xix.  79 
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in  Um  last  Canta  On  Icxddnf  round  for  Beatrice,  he  finds 
that  she  has  left  him,  and  that  an  old  man  is  at  his  side. 
This  proves  to  be  Saint  Bernard,  who  shows  him  that  Be- 
atrice has  returned  to  her  throne,  and  then  points  out  to 
hhn  the  blessedness  of  the  Vir^  Mother. 

In  fashion,  as  a  snow-white  rose,  lay  then 
Before  my  view  the  saintly  multitude,'  [while. 

Which  in  his  own  blood  Christ  espoused.     Mean- 
That  other  host,'  that  soar  aloft  to  gaze 
And  celebrate  his  glory,  whom  they  love, 
Hover'd  around  ;  and,  like  a  troop  of  bees,' 
Amid  the  vernal  sweets  ali^ting  now, 
Now,  clustering,  whore  theur  fragrant  labor  glows, 
Flew  downward  to  the  mighty  flower,  or  rose 
From  the  redundant  petals,  streaming  back 
Unto  the  steadfast  dwelling  of  theur  joy. 
Faces  had  they  of  flame,  smd  wings  of  gold  ;^ 
The  rest  was  whiter  than  the  driven  snow  ; 
And,  as  they  flitted  down  into  the  flower. 
From  range  to  range,  fanning  their  plumy  loins, 
Whisper'd  the  peace  and  ardor,  which  they  won 
From  that  soft  winnowing.     Shadow  n^e,  the  vast 
Interposition  of  such  numerous  flight 
Cast,  from  above,  upon  the  flower,  or  view 
Obstructed  aught     For,  through  the  universe. 
Wherever  merited,  celestial  light 
Glides  freely,  and  no  obstacle  prevents. 

All  there,  who  reign  in  safety  and  in  bliss, 
Ages  long  past  or  new,  on  one  sole  mark 
Their  love  and  vision  fix'd.     O  trinal  beam 
Of  individual  star,  that  charm'st  them  thus ! 
Vouchsafe  one  glance  to  gild  our  storm  below.* 

If  the  grim  brood,'  from  Arctic  shores  that  roam'd, 


1  The  taintly  multitude.]    Human  souls,  advanced  to  this 
state  of  glory  through  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

a  That  other  host.]    The  angels. 

"  Bees.]    Compare  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  87,  Virg.  iEn.,  i.  4.W, 
and  Milton,  P.  L.,  b.  i.  768. 

*  Wings  of  gold.] 

the  middle  pair 


SIcirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold. 

Milton,  P.  L^  b.  v.  283. 

•  To  gild  our  storm  below.]  To  guide  us  through  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  are  exposed  in  this  tempestuous  life. 

•  If  the  grim  brood.]  The  northern  hordes  who  invaded 
Rome.  Landlno  justly  observes,  that  "  this  is  a  most  excel- 
lent rompaiison  to  show  how  great  his  astonishment  was  at- 
beho'ding  the  realms  of  the  blest.*' 
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(Where  Helice'  for  ever,  as  she  wheels, 


Sparkles  a  mother's  fondness  on  her  son,) 
Stood  in  mute  wonder  'mid  the  works  of  Rome, 
When  to  their  view  the  Lateran  arose' 
In  greatness  more  than  earthly ;  I,  who  then 
From  human  to  divine  had  pass'd,  from  time 
Unto  eternity,  and  out  of  Florence. 
To  justice  and  to  truth,  how  might  I  choose 
But  marvel  too  ?     'Twixt  gladness  and  amaze, 
In  sooth  no  will  had  I  to  utter  aught. 
Or  hear.     And,  as  a  pilgrim,  when  he  rests 
Within  the  temple  of  his  vow,  looks  round 
In  breathless  awe,  and  hopes  some  time  to  tell 
Of  all  its  goodly  state  ;  e'en  so  mine  eyes 
Coursed  up  and  down  along  the  living  light, 
Now  low,  and  now  aloft,  and  now  around, 
Visiting  every  step.     Looks  I  beheld. 
Where  charity  in  soft  persuasion  sat ; 
Smiles  from  within,  and  radfance  from  above ; 
And,  in  each  gesture,  grace  and  honor  high. 

So  roved  my  ken,  and  in  its  general  form 
All  Paradise  survey'd :  when  round  I  tum'd 
With  purpose  of  my  lady  to  inquire 
Once  more  of  things,  that  held  my  thought  suspense, 
But  answer  found  from  other  than  I  ween'd ; 
For,  Beatrice  when  I  thought  to  see, 
I  saw  instead  a  senior,  at  my  side, 
Robed,  as  the  rest,  in  glory.    Joy  benign 
Glow'd  in  his  eye,  and  o'er  his  cheek  diffused. 
With  gestures  such  as  spake  a  father's  love. 
And,  <*  Whither  is  she  vanish'd?"  straight  I  ask'd. 

"  By  Beatrice  summon'd,"  he  replied, 

1  Heliee.]  Calllsto,  and  her  son  Areas,  changed  into  the 
constellations  of  the  Greater  Bear  and  Arctophylax,  or  Bodtes. 
See  Ovid,  MeU,  lib.  ii.  fab.  v.  vi. 

3  The  Lateran  arose.} 

qoando  Laterano 

Alie  cose  mortali  andb  di  so]Nra. 

This  reminds  ns  of  the  celebrated  passage  in  Akenside ; 

Mark  how  the  dread  Pantheon  stands, 
Amid  the  domes  of  modem  hands. 

Ode  xviii.  b.  1. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Dante  lias  no  allusion  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Gothic  architecture,  which  was  then  in  so  much 
perfection,  and  which,  as  Tiraboschi  endeavors  to  show,  by  a 
passage  in  Cassiodorus,  describing  its  peculiar  character  of 
slender  columns  and  ianceated  arches,  was  introduced  into 
Italy  so  early  as  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  See  Stor.  della 
Lett  Ital.,  torn.  ili.  lib.  i. 
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**  I  come  to  aid  thy  wsh.    Looking  aloft 
1  o  the  third  circle  from  the  highest,  there 
Behold  her  on  the  throne,  wherein  her  merit 
Hath  placed  her."     Answering  not,   mine   eyes  I 

raised, 
And  saw  her,  where  aloof  she  sat,  her  brow 
A  wreath  reflecting  of  eternal  beams. 
Not  from  the  centre  of  the  sea  so  far 
Unto  the  remon  of  the  highest  thunder, 
As  was  my  ken  from  hers ;  and  yet  the  form 
Came   through   that  medium  down,  unmix'd   and 
pure. 

**  O  lady !  thou  in  whom  my  hopes  have  rest ; 
Who,  for  my  safety,  hast  not  scom'd,  in  hell 
To  leave  the  traces  of  thy  footsteps  markM  ; 
For  all  mine  eyes  have  seen,  I  to  thy  power 
And  goodness^  virtue  owe  and  grace.     Of  slave 
Thou  hast  to  freedom  brou^t  me :  and  no  means, 
For  mv  deliverance  apt,  hast  left  untried. 
Thy  lioeral  bounty  stUl  toward  me  keep : 
That,  when  my  spirit,,  which  thou  madest  whole, 
Is  loosened  from  this  body,  it  may  find 
Favor  with  thee."     So  I  my  suit  preferred : 
And  she,  so  dkitant,  as  appeared,  look'd  down, 
And  smiled  ;  then  towards  the  eternal  fountain  tum'd. 

And  thus  the  eenior,  holy  and  revered ; 
**  That  thou  at  length  mayst  happily  conclude 
Thy  voyage,  (to  which  end  I  was  dispatch'd. 
By  supplication  moved  and  holy  love,) 
Let  thy  upsoaring  vision  range,  at  large. 
This  garden  through :  for  so,  by  ray  divine 
Kindled,  thy  ken  a  higher  flight  riiall  mount ; 
And  from  heaven's  queen,  whom  fervent  I  adore, 
All  gracious  aid  befriend  us ;  for  tliat  I 
Am  her  own  faithful  Bernard."^    Like  a  wight, 

1  Bernard.}  St.  Bernard,  the  veneraUe  abbot  of  Clairvaaz, 
and  the  great  promoter  of  Uie  secraid  crusade^  who  died  A.  D. 
1153,  in  his  sixty -third  year.  His  sermons  are  called  by 
Henault  "  chefs-d  oeuvres  de  sentiment  et  de  force."  JlbrigS 
Chron.  de  PHist.  de  Fr.,  1145.  They  have  even  been  preferred 
to  all  the  productions  of  the  ancients,  and  the  author  has 
been  termed  the  last  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  they  were  not  delivered  originally  in  the 
FVench  tongue.    Ibid. 

That  the  part  he  acts  in  the  present  poem  should  be  as- 
signed to  him,  appears  somewhat  remarkable,  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  severely  censured  the  new  festival  established 
in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  anJ 
**  opposed  the  doctrine  itself  with  the  greatest  vigor,  as  it 
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Who  haply  fiiom  Croatia  wends  to  see 

Oiir  Veronica  ;'  and,  the  while  'tb  shown, 

Hangs  over  it  with  never-sated  gaze, 

And,  all  that  he  hath  heard  revolving,  saith 

Unto  himself  in  thought :  "  And  didst  thou  look 

E'en  thus,  O  Jesus,  my  true  Lord  and  Grod  ? 

And  was  this  seroUance  thine  1"     So  gazed  I  then 

Adoring ;  for  the  charity  of  him,* 

Who  musing,  in  this  world  that  peace  eujoy'd, 

Stood  Uvelily  before  me.   "  Child  of  grace !" 

Thus  he  began :  "  thou  shalt  not  knowledge  gain 

Of  this  ^ad  being,  if  thine  eyes  are  held 

Still  in  this  depth  below.     But  search  around 

The  circles,  to  the  furthest,  till  thou  spy 

Seated  in  state,  the  queen,'  that  of  this  realm 

Is  sovereign."  Straight  mine  eyes  I  raised ;  and  bright, 

As,  at  the  birth  of  mom,  the  eastern  clime 

Above  the  horizon,  where  the  sun  declines  ; 

So  to  mine  eyes,  that  upward,  as  from  vale 

To  mountain  sped,  at  the  extreme  bound,  a  part 

Excell'd  in  lustre  all  the  front  opposed. 

And  as  the  glow  bums  ruddiest  o'er  the  wave, 

That  waits  the  ascending  team,  which  Phaeton 

111  knew  to  guide,  and  on  each  part  the  light 

Diminish'd  fades,  intensest  in  the  midst ; 

supposed  her  being  honored  with  a  privilege  which  belonged 
to  Christ  alone/'  Dr.  Maclaine^s  Moskeimy  vol.  iii.  cent.  xii. 
part  ii.  c.  iii.  $  19. 

*  Our  Veronica.] 

A  vemicle  had  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

"  Vemicle,  diminutive  of  Veronilce,  Fr.  A  copy  in  minia- 
tore  of  the  picture  of  Christ,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
miracuiously  imprinted  upon  a  handlterchief  preserved  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Du  Cange  in  v.  Veronica. 
Madox,  Form.  Angl.  1.  p.  428,  Testam.  Jon.  de  Nevill.  an. 
1386.  Item  Domino  Archiepiscopo  Eborum  fratri  nieo,  ves- 
timentum  rubeum  de  velvet  ciun  le  verouilte  (r.  Veronilce) 
in  granis  rosarum  de  super  Brondata,  (r.  broudata.)  It  was 
usual  for  persons  returning  fW>m  pilgrimages,  to  bring  with 
them  certain  tokens  of  the  several  places  which  they  had 
visited;  and  therefore  the  Pardoner,  who  is  just  arrived  from 
Rome,  is  represented  with  a  vemicle  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
See  Pierce  Plowman,  28  b."  Ti/TtohitVe  Glossary  to  Chaucer. 
Onr  Poet  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  Vita  Nuova,  p.  275. 
"  Awenne  in  quel  tempo,'*  &c.  **  It  happened,  at  that  time, 
that  many  people  were  going  to  see  that  blessed  image,  which 
Jesus  Christ  left  to  us  fur  a  pattern  of  his  most  beautiful  form, 
which  my  lady  now  beholds  in  glory." 

s  Him. J    St.  Bemard. 
»  llu  gueen.\    The  Virgin  Mary. 
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So  bam'd  the  peaceful  oriflamb,^  and  dack'd 
On  every  side  the  living  flame  decay'd. 
And  in  that  midst  their  sportive  pennons  waved 
Thousandi  of  angels  ;  in  re^lendence  each 
Distinct,  and  qnaint  adornment    At  their  glee 
And  carol,  smiled  the  Lovely  One  of  heaven, 
That  joy  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  blest 

Had  I  a  tongue  in  eloquence  as  rich, 
As  is  the  coloring  in  fancy's  loom, 
'Twere  all  too  poor  to  utter  the  least  part 
Of  that  enchantment    When  he  saw  mine  eyes 
Intent  on  her,  that  charm'd  him  ;  Bernard  gazed 
With  so  exceeding  foodness,  as  infused 
Ardor  into  my  breast,  unfelt  before. 

CANTO   XXXII. 


ARGUMENT. 

BtAni  Bernard  shows  him,  on  their  several  thrones,  the  other 
blessed  souls,  both  of  the  old  and  new  Testament;  ex- 
plains to  him  that  their  places  are  assigned  them  by 
grace,  and  not  according  to  merit;  and  lastly,  tells  him 
that  if  he  wonid  obtain  power  to  descry  what  remained 
of  the  heavenly  vision,  he  must  unite  with  liim  in  suppll- 
calion  to  Mary. 

Freely  the  sage,  though  wrapt  in  musings  h^h, 
Assumed  the  teacher's  part,  and  mild  began : 
"  The  wound,  that  Mary  closed,  she^  open'd  first, 
Who  sits  60  beautiful  at  Mary's  feet 
The  third  in  order,  underneath  her,  lo  ! 
R£u;hel  with  Beatrice :  Sarah  next ; 
Judith ;  Rebecca  ;  aud  the  gleaner-maid. 
Meek  ancestress"  of  him,  who  sang  the  songs 
Of  sore  repentance  in  his  sorrowful  mood. 
All,  as  I  name  them,  dowu  from  leaf  to  leaf, 
Are,  in  gradation,  throned  on  the  rose. 
And  from  the  seventh  step,  successively, 
Adown  the  breathing  tresses  of  the  flower. 
Still  doth  the  file  of  Hebrew  dames  proceed. 
For  these  are  a  partition  wall,  whereby 

1  Orifiamb.]    Menage  on  this  word  quotes  the  Roman  dcii; 
Royaox  Lignagesof  Guiliaume  Ghyart. 

Orflamme  est  nne  banniere 
De  cendal  roojoyant  et  simple 
Sans  portraiture  d'autre  affidre. 

*  She.]    Eve. 

*  Jtneestrets.]    Ruth,  the  ancestress  of  David* 
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The  sacred  sUin  are  severM,  as  the  faith 
In  Christ  divides  them.     On  this  part,  where  blM>ms 
Each  leaf  in  full  maturity,  are  set 
Such  as  in  Christ,  or  e'er  he  came,  believed* 
On  the  other,  where  an  interaectvd  i^ce 
Yet  shows  the  semicircle  void,  abide 
All  they,  who  look'd  to  Christ  already  come. 
And  as  our  Lady  on  her  glcmous  stool. 
And  they  who  on  their  stools  beneath  h«r  sit, 
This  way  distinotioa  make  ;  e'en  so  on  his, 
The  mighty  Baptist  that  way  marks  the  line, 
(He  who  endured  the  desert,  and  the  pains 
Of  martyrdom,  and,  for  two  years,*  of  hell. 
Yet  still  continued  holy,)  and  beneath, 
Augustin  ;^  Francis  ;'•  Benedict  ;^  and  the  rest. 
Thus  far  from  round  to  round.     So  heaven's  decree 
Forecasts,  tins  garden  equally  to  £11, 
With  faith  in  either  view,  past  or  to  come,   [cleaves, 
Learn  too,   that   downward  from  the  step,   which 
Midway,  the  twain  compartments,  none  there  are 
Who  place  obtain  for  merit  of  their  own. 
But  have  through  others'  merit  been  advanced. 
On  set  conditions  ;  spirits  all  released, 
Ere  for  themselves  they  had  the  power  to  choole. 
And,  if  thou  mark  and  listen  to  thefti  well, 
Their  childish  looks  and  voice  declare  as  much. 
"  Here,  silent  as  thou  art,  I  know  thy  doubt ; 
And  gladly  will  I  loose  the  kaot,  ;ivherein       [realm 
Thy  subtile  thoughts  have  bound  thee.     From  this 
Excluded,  chance  no  entrance  here  may  find ; 
No  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  or  sorrow  can. 
A  law  immutable  hath  stablish'd  all ; 
Nor  is  there  aught  thou  seest,  that  doth  not  fit. 
Exactly,  as  the  finger  to  the  ring. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  without  cause,  that  these, 
O'erspeedy  comers  to  immortal  life. 
Arc  different  in  their  shares  of  excellence. 
Our  Sovereign  Lord,  that  settleth  this  estate 
In  love  and  in  delight  so  absolute. 
That  wish  can  dare  no  further,  every  soul. 
Created  in  his  joyous  sight  to  dwell, 

1  Two  years.}    The  time  that  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  the  Baptist  and  his  redemption  by  the  death  of  CThrist 

*  .au^stin.]    Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  the  fourth  centnry ;  the 
celebrated  writer  who  has  been  mentioned  before,Caoito  x.  117. 

■  FVanetB.]    See  Canto  xi. 

*  BmudUt.]    See  Canto  xxii. 
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With  grace,  at  pleasure,  varioofily'  endows. 

An4  for  a  proof  the  effect  may  well  suffice. 

And  'tis  moreover  most  expressly  marked 

In  holy  scripture,'  where  the  twins  are  said 

To  have  struggled  |h  the  womb.  Therefore,  as  grace 

Inweaves  the  coronet,  so  every  brow 

Weareth  its  proper  hue  of  orient  li^t.^ 

And  merely  in  respect  to  his  prime  gift. 

Not  in  rewiprd  of  meritorious  deed. 

Hath  each  his  several  degree  aAignM. 

In  early  times  with  theu*  Awn  innocence 

More  was  not  wanting,  than  the  parents'  faith. 

To  save. them:  those  first  ages  pass'd,  behooved 

That  circumcision  in  the  males  should  imp 

The  flight  of  innocent  wings :  but  since  the  day 

Of  grace  hath  come,  without  baptismal  rites 

In  Okrist  accomplished,  innocence  herself 

Must  linger  yet  below.     Now  raise  thy  view 

Unto  the  visage  most  resembling  Christ : 

For,  in  her  splendor  only,  shalt  thou  win 

The  power  to  look  on  him.'*     Forthwith  I  saw 

Such  floods  of  gladness  on  her  visage  showered, 

From  holy  spirits,  winging  that  profound ; 

That,  whatsoever  I  had  yet  beheld, 

Had  not  so  much  suspended  me  with  wonder. 

Or  shown  me  such  similitude  of  God. 

And  he,  who  had  to  her  descended,  once. 

On  earth,  now  hail'd  fai  heaven ;  and  on  poised  wmg, 

"  Ave,  Maria,  Gratia  Plena,"  sang : 

To  whose  sweet  anthem  all  the  blrasful  court. 

From  all  parts  answering,  rang :  that  holier  joy 

Brooded  the  deep  serene.     "  Father  revered ! 

1  F'm'iimsly.]  There  can  be  no  donbt  but  that  "  Intra  se," 
and  not  *'£ntrassi,**  is  the  right  reading  at  v.  60  of  the  origi- 
nal. The  former  seems  to  have  been  found  in  only  a  few 
MSS.|  but  it  appears  fmm  Landino's  notes,  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  adopt  it ;  although  Lombard!  has  been,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  to  admit  it  into  the  text. 

*  In  holy  geripture.]  "  And  the  children  straggled  together 
within  her."  Gen.,  xxv.  22.  •'  When  Rebekah  also  had  con- 
ceived by  one,  even  by  our  father  Isaac ;  (for  the  children 
being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil, 
that  the  promise  of  God  according  to  election  might  stand, 
not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth ;)  it  was  said  unto  her, 
The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger."  Rom^  ix.  10, 11, 13.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  doctrine  of  election  is  not  pushed 
Aurtber  tlian  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  intended  by  this  text, 
which  regards  the  preference  of  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  not  merely  the  choice  of  particular  persons,  without  any 
respect  to  merit. 
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Who  deigrn'st,  for  me,  to  quit  the  pleasant  pUoe, 
Wherein  thou  sittest,  by  eternal  lot ; 
Say,  who  that  angel  is,  that  with  such  glee 
Behi^di  our  queen,  and  bo  ^namor'd  glows 
Of  her  high  beauty,  that  all  fire  h^  seems." 

So  I  again  resorted  to  the  lore 
Of  my  wise  teacher,  he,  whom  Mary's  charms 
EmbellishM,  as  the  sun  the  mommg  star ; 
Who  thus  in  answer  spake :  "  In  him  ace  summ*d. 
Whatever  of  buxomness  and  free  delight 
May  be  in  spirit,  or  in  angel,  met : 
And  so  beseems :  for  that  ne  bare  the  palm 
Down  unto  Mary,  when  the  son  of  God 
Vouchsafed  to  clothe  him  in  terrestrial  weeds. 
Now  let  thine  eyes  wait  heedful  on  my  words ; 
And  note  thou  of  this  just  and  pious  realm 
The  chiefest  nobles.    Those,  high^  in  bliss. 
The  twain,  on  each  hand  next  our  empress  throned. 
Are  as  it  were  two  roots  unto  this  rose : 
He  to  the  left,  the  parent,  whose  rash  taste 
Proves  bitter  to  his  seed ;  and,  on  the  right. 
That  ancient  father  of  the  holy  church, 
Into  whose  keeping  Christ  did  give  the  keys 
Of  this  sweet  flower ;  near  whom  behold  the  seer,* 
That,  ere  he  died,  saw  all  the  grievous  times 
Of  the  fair  bride,  who  with  the  lance  and  nails 
Was  won.    And,  near  imto  the  other,  rests 
The  leader,  under  whom,  on  nmnna,  fed 
The  ungrateful  nation,  fickle  and  perverse. 
On  the  other  part,  facing  to  Peter,  lo  I 
Where  Anna  sits,  so  well  content  to  look 
On  her  loved  daughter,  that  with  moveless  eye 
She  chants  the  loud  hosanna :  while,  opposed 
To  the  first  father  of  your  mortal  kind, 
Is  Lucia,*  at  whose  best  thy  lady  sped. 
When  on  the  edge  of  ruin  closed  thine  eye. 

"  But  (for  the  vision  hasteneth  to  an  end) 
Here  break  we  off,  as  the  good  workman  doth, 
That  shapes  the  cloak  according  to  the  cloth ; 
And  to  the  primal  love  our  ken  shall  rise ; 
That  thou  mayst  penetrate  the  brightness,  far 
As  sight  can  bear  thee.    Yet,  alas !    in  sooth 
Beating  thy  pennons,  thinking  to  advance,    [gain'd; 
Thou  backward  fall'st.     Grace  then  must  first  b© 


t 


1  The  8eerJ]    St.  John. 

s  Lucia.]    Bee  Hell,  Canto  11.  97,  and  Purgatory,  ix.  50. 
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Her  grace,  whose  might  can  help  thee.    Thou  in 

prayer 
Seek  her :  and,  with  affection,  while  I  sae, 
Attend,  and  yield  me  all  thy  heart."     He  said ; 
And  thus  the  saintly  orison  began. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Saint  Bernard  supfdicates  the  Vii^n  Mary  that  Dante  may 
have  grace  given  him  to  contemplate  the  brightness  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  which  is  accordingly  granted ;  and  Dante 
then  himself  prays  to  God  for  ability  to  show  forth  some 
part  of  the  celestial  gloiy  in  his  writings.  Lastly;  he  is 
admitted  to  a  glimpse  of  the  great  mystery ;  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Union  of  Man  with  God. 

"  O  VIRGIN  mother,^  daughter  of  thy  Son ! 
Created  beings  all  in  lowliness 
Surpassing,  as  in  height  above  them  all ; 
Term  by  the  eternal  counsel  preordain'd ; 
Knnobler  of  thy  nature,  so  advanced 
In  thee,  that  its  great  Maker  did  not  scorn, 

1  0  virgin  mother.] 

Thon  maide  and  mother  daught^  of  thy  son, 
Thou  wel  of  mercy,  sinful  sonles  cure, 
In  whom  that  God  of  bountee  chees  to  won ; 
Thou  humble  and  high  over  every  creature. 
Thou  nobledest  so  far  forth  our  nature, 
That  no  disdaine  the  matter  had  of  kinde 
His  son  in  blood  and  flesh  to  clothe  and  winde. 

Within  the  cloistre  blisful  of  thy  sides 
Toke  mannes  shape  the  eternal  love  and  pees, 
l^at  of  the  trine  coropas  Lord  and  guide  is. 
Whom  erthe,  and  sea,  and  heven  out  of  rellees 
Ay  herien  ;  and  thou  virgin  wemmeles 
Bare  of  thy  body  (and  dweltest  maiden  pure) 
The  Creatour  of  every  creature. 

Assembled  in  thee  magnificence 
With  mercy,  goodness,  and  with  such  pi  tee,  .. 
That  thou  that  art  the  sunne  of  excellence 
Not  only  helpest  hem  that  praisen  thee, 
But  oftentime  of  thy  benignitee 
Ful  fteely,  or  that  men  thin  helpe  beseche. 
Thou  goest  beforne,  and  art  hir  lives  leche. 

Chaucer,  The  Second  J^Tonnes  Tale, 

In  the  stanza  preceding  these,  Chaucer  alludes  to  St.  Ber 
liard*8  writings. 

And  thou  that  art  floure  of  virgins  ah, 
Of  whom  that  Bernard  list  so  well  to  write 
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To  make  hinvelf  his  own  creation  ;^ 

For  in  thy  womb  rekindling  shone  the  love 

Reveal'd,  whose  genial  influence  makes  now 

Tliis  flower  to  germ  in  in  eternal  peace : 

Here  thou  to  ns,  of  charity  and  love, 

Art,  as  the  noonday  torch ;  and  art,  beneath, 

To  mortal  men,  of  hope  a  living  spring. 

So  mighty  art  thou,  lady,  and  so  great. 

That  he,  who  grace  desireth,  and  comes  not 

To  thee  for  aidanoe,  fain  would  have  desire* 

Fly  without  wings.    Not  only  him,  who  asks, 

Thy  bounty  succors ;  but  doth  freely  oft 

Forerun  the  asking.     Whatsoe'er  may  be 

Of  excellence  in  creature,  pity  mild, 

Relenting  mercy,  large  munificence. 

Are  all  combined  in  thee.     Here  kneeleth  one. 

Who  of  all  spirits  hath  review'd  the  state. 

From  the  woild's  lowest  gap  unto  this  height 

Suppliant  to  thee  he  kneels,  imploring  grace 

For  virtue  yet  more  high,  to  lift  his  l^n 

Toward  the  bliss  supreme.     And  I,  who  ne'er 

Coveted  sight,  more  fondly,  for  myself, 

Than  now  for  him,  my  prayers  to  thee  prefer, 

( Aud  pray  they  be  not  scant,)  that  thou  wouldst  drive 

Each  cloud  of  his  mortality  away,  [joy 

Through  thine  own  prayers,*  that  on  the  sovereign 

Unveil'd  he  gaze.     This  yet,*I  pray  thee,  Queen, 

Who  canst  do  what  thou  wilt ;  that  in  him  thou 

Wouldst,  after  all  he  hath  beheld,  preserve 

>  To  make  himself  his  own  creation.] 

Non  si  sdegnb  di  farsi  sua  fattura. 

I  had  translated  this  line, 

Himself  in  his  own  work  enclosed  to  dwell, 

and  have  ccnrrected  it  at  the  suggestion  of  my  fHend,  the 
Rev.  William  Digby,  who  points  out  a  parallel  passage  in 
Bishop  Hopkins,  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Ed.  1692,  p.  190.  "  In 
Him  omnipotence  became  weak;  eternity,  mortal;  inno- 
cence itself,  guilty ;  God,  man ;  the  creator,  a  creature ;  the 
maker  of  all,  his  own  workmanship." 

•  Desire.] 

Lo  his  desire  woll  flie  withouten  winges. 

Chaticery  Troilus  and  Ores$eidey  lib.  ill. 
Che  M  desidcrio  sempre  move  i'aie 
Dletro  air  oggetto  delta  mente  appreso. 

Frezzi,  II  Quadrir,  lib.  lii.  cap.  3. 

*  7!&r<nurA  thine  own  prayers.]  Here  again  I  am  indebted 
to  BIr.  Digl>y  for  noticing  the  omission  of  "  co*  prieghi  tuoi*' 
In  my  former  translation  of  the  passage  which  stood  thus : 

That  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  he  may  gaze. 
This  also  I  entreat  of  thee,  O  queen. 
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Afiection  e/iund,  and  human  passions  quell. 

Lo !  where,  with  Beatrice,  many  a  saint  [sutt." 

Stretch  their  claspM  hands,  in  furtherance  Of  my 

The  eyes,  that  heaven  with  love  and  awe  regards, 
Fix'd  on  the  suitor,  witnessed,  how  benign 
She  looks  on  pious  prayers :  then  fasten'd  they 
On  the  everlasting  light,  wherein  no  eye 
Of  creature,  as  may  well  be  thought,  so  far 
Can  travel  inward.     I,  meanwhile,  who  drew 
Near  to  the  limit,  where  all  wishes  end, 
The  ardor  of  my  wish  (for  so  behooved) 
Ended  within  me.    Beckoning  smiled  the  sage, 
That  I  should  look  aloft :  but,  ere  he  bade, 
Already  of  myself  aloft  I  look'd ; 
For  visual  strength,  refining  more  and  niore, 
Bare  me  into  the  ray  authentical 
Of  sovereign  light.     Thenceforward,  what  I  saw. 
Was  not  for  words  to  speak,  nor  memory's  self 
To  stand  against  such  outrage  on  her  skill. 

As  one,  who  from  a  dream  awaken'd,  straij^t, 
All  he  hath  seen  forgets ;  ^t  still  retains 
Impression  of  the  feeling  in  his  dream ; 
E'en  such  am  I :  for  all  the  vision  dies, 
As  'twere,  away ;  and  yet  the  sense  of  sweet, 
That  sprang  from  it,  still  trickles^in  my  heart 
Thus  in  the  sun-thaw  is  the  snow  unseal'd  ;    - 
Thus  in  the  winds  on  flitting  leaves  was  lost 
The  Sibyl's  sentence.^    O  eternal  beam!        [soar?) 
(Whose  height  what  reach  of  mortal  thought  may 
Yield  me  again  some  little  pcirticle 
Of  what  thou  then  appearedst ;  give  my  tongue 
Power,  but  to  leave  one  sparkle  of  thy  glory, 
Unto  the  race  to  come,  that  shall  not  lose 
Thy  trkunph  wholly,  if  thou  waken  aught 
Of  memory  in  me,  and  endure  to  hear 
The  record  souud  in  this  unequal  strain. 

Such  keenneser'  from  the  living  ray  I  met, 
That,  if  mine  eyes  had  tum'd  away,  methinks, 
I  had  beeft  lost ;  but,  so  embolden'd,  on 
I  pass'd,  as  I  remember,  till  my  view 
Hover'd  the  brink  of  dread  infinitude. 

0  grace,  unenvying  of  thy  boon  !  that  gavest 

1  The  SibyVs  tentence.]    Virg.  Ma.,  iiL  445. 

3  Stieh  keenness.] 

Ih'  air 

No  where  ao  clear,  sliarpen'd  his  visual  ray, 

To  objects  distant  fkr.  MUton,  P.  L.,  b.  iiL  eU. 
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BoldneBS  to  fix  00  earnestly  my  ken 

On  the  everlasting  splendor,  that  I  look'd, 

While  sight  was  nnconsumed  ;  and,  in  that  depth. 

Saw  in  one  volume  clasp'd  of  love,  whatever 

The  universe  unfolds  ;  all  prt^rties^ 

Of  substance  and  of  accident,  beheld. 

Compounded,  yet  one  individual  light 

The  whole.     And  of  such  bond  methinks  I  saw 

The  universal  form  ;  for  that  whene'er 

I  do  but  ^>eak  of  it,  my  soul  dilates 

Beyond  her  proper  self ;  and,  till  I  speak, 

One  moment^  seems  a  longer  lethargy, 

Than  five^and-twenty  ages  had  appeared 

To  that  emprize,  that  first  made  Neptune  wonder 

At  Argo's  shadow'  darkening  on  his  flood. 

With  fixed  heed,  suspense  and  motionless, 
Wondering  I  gazed ;  and  admiration  still 
Was  kindled  as  I  gazed.     It  may  not  be, 
That  one,  who  looks  upon  that  light,  can  turn 
To  other  object,  willingly,  his  view. 
For  all  the  good,  that  will  may  covet,  there 
Is  summ'd ;  and  sdl,  elsewhere  defective  found, 
Complete.     My  tongue  shall  utter  now,  no  more 
E'en  what  remembrance  keeps,  than  could  the  babe's, 
That  yet  is  moisten'd  at  his  mother's  breast 
Not  that  the  semblance  of  the  living  light 
Was  changed  (that  ever  as  at  first  remain'd) 

1  Ml  properties.]  Thus  in  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  it  is 
argued  that  all  conceivable  quantities  and  qualities,  however 
contradictory,  are  necessarily  inherent  in  our  idea  of  a  uni- 
verse or  unity. 

3  Oiu  moment.]  "  A  moment  seems  to  me  more  tedious, 
than  five-and-twenty  ages  would  have  appeared  to  the  Ai^o- 
nauts,  when  they  had  resolved  on  their  expedition."  Lom- 
bardi  proposes  a  new  interpretation  of  this  difficult  passage, 
and  would  understand  our  author  to  say  that  "  one  moment 
elapsed  after  the  vision,  occasioned  a  greater  forgetfulness  of 
wliat  he  had  seen,  than  the  five-and-twenty  centuries,  which 
passed  between  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  time  of  his 
writing  this  poem,  had  caused  oblivion  of  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  that  event"        •v 

•  Argo'g  alwdov).] 

duse  simul  ac  rostro  ventosum  proscidit  sequor 
Tortaque  remigio  spumis  incanduit  unda, 
Emerseri  feri  c^ndenti  e  gurgite  vultus 
iEquores  monstrum  Nereides  admirantes. 

CattUlus,  De  JsTupt.  Pel  st  Thet.^  15. 

The  wondred  Argo,  which  in  wondrous  piece 
First  through  the  Euxine  seas  bore  all  the  flower  of  Greece. 

Spenser,  Fcuf    ^neen,  b.  ii.  c.  15S,  8t.  44. 
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But  that  my  vision  quickening,  in  that  sole 

Appearance,  still  new  miract^  descried. 

And  toil'd  me  with  the  change.     In  that  abyss 

Of  radiance,  clear  and  lofty,  seem'd,  methoug^t, 

Three  orbs  of  triple  hue,  clipp'd  in  one  bound  :* 

And,  from  another,  one  reflected  seem'd, 

As  rainbow  is  from  rainbow :  and  the  thifd 

Seem'd  fire,  breathed  equally  from  both.     O  speech ! 

How  feeble  and  how  faint  art  thoir,  to  give 

Conception  birth.     Yet  thb  to  what  I  saw 

Is  less  than  little.*     O  eternal  light ! 

Sole  in  thyself  that  dwell^t ;  and  of  thyself 

Sole  understood,  past,  present,  or  to  come ; 

Thou  smiledst,*  on  that  circling,^  which  in  thee 

Seem'd  as  reflected  splendor,  while  I  mused ; 

For  I  therein,  methought,  \n  its  own  hue 

Beheld  our  image  painted :  steadfastly 

I  therefore  pored  upon  the  view.     As  one. 

Who  versed  in  geometric  lore,  would  fain 

Measure  the  circle ;  and,  though  pondering  long 

And  deeply,  that  beginning,  which  he  needs, 

Finds  not :  e'en  such  was  I,  intent  to  scan 

The  novel  wonder,  and  trace  out  the  form, 

How  to  the  circle  fitted,  and  therein 

How  placed :  but  the  flight  was  not  for  my  wing ; 

Had  not  a  flash  darted  athwart  my  mind, 

And,  in  the  spleen,  unfolded  what  it  sought. 

Here  vigor  fail'd  the  towering  fantasy : 
But  yet  the  will  roU'd  onward,  like  a  wheel 
In  even  motion,  by  the  love  impell'd. 
That  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stars. 

1  TVtree  orbs  of  triple  kue,  clipped  in  one  bound.]  The  Trinity. 
This  passage  may  bie  compared  to  what  Plato,  in  his  second 
Epistle,  enigmatically  says  of  a  first,  second,  and  third,  and  of 
the  impossibility  that  the  human  soul  should  attain  to  what 
it  desires  to  know  of  them,  by  means  of  any  thing  akin  to 
itself. 

3  I^ss  than  little,] 

Che  '1  pavon  vi  parrebbe  men  che  poco. 

Fh,zio  degli  Ubertiy  Dittamondo,  I.  ii.  cap.  5. 

s  TTiou  smiledst.]  Some  MSS.  and  editions  instead  of  "  in- 
tendente  te  a  me  arridi,"  have  "  intendente  te  ami  ed  arridi,** 
"whp,  understanding  thyself,  lovest  and  en joyest  thyself  ;** 
which  Lombardi  thinks  much  preferable. 

*  •T%at  circling-.]  The  second  of  the  circles,  "  Ught  of 
Light,**  in  which  he  dimly  beheld  the  mystery  of  the  incar* 
nation. 

THE    END. 
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xxvi.  82,  100;  xxxii.  108, 

1-22. 
Adamo  of  Brescia,  H.  xxx. 

60,  M3. 
Adice,  H.  xii.  4.    Purg.  xvi. 

117.    Par.  ix.  44. 
Adimari,  Par.  xvi.  113. 
Adrian  V.,  Purg.  xix.  97. 
Adriatic.  Par.  xxi.  114. 
^^iua,  H.  xxix.  58. 
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xxvi.  62,  92.    Purg.  xviii. 
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XV.  26. 
iEsop,  H.  xxiii.  5. 
^thiop,    Puig.    xxvi.    18. 

Par.  xix.  108. 


Africanus.    See  Scipio. 
Agamemnon.  Par.  v.  69. 
Agapete  I.,  Par.  vi.  16. 
Agatho.  Purg.  xxii.  105. 
Aghimilfo  of  Romena,  U. 

xxx.  76. 
Aglauros,  Purg.  xiv.  142. 
Agnello.      See    Brunelles- 

chi. 
Agobbio,  Pure.  xi.  8». 
Agobbio  d',  Oderigi,  Purg. 

xi.  79. 
Agostino,  Par.  xii.  122. 
Agu^lione  d',  Baldo,  Par. 

XVI.  54. 
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Ahitophel,  H.  xxviii.  133. 
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xxx.  145. 
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Alberti  degli,  Alberto,  H. 

xxxii.  55. 
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95. 
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123. 
AlcmsBon,    Purg.    xu.   46. 
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Aldobreindesco,  Guglielmo, 

Purg.  xi.  59. 
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106. 
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xiv.  28. 
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gon,  Purg.  vii.  116. 
Alonzo  X.  of  Spain,  Par. 

xix.  122. 
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Anaxagoras,  H.  iv.  135. 
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xix.  128. 
Andes,  Pm^?.  xviii.  84. 
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H.  xiii.  134. 
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Annas,  H.  xxiii.  124. 
Anselm,  Par.  xii.  128. 
Anselm,  son  of  Count  Ugo- 
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xxxiii.  48. 
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131. 
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Anteuora,  H,  xxxii.  89. 
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131. 
Apennine,  H.  xvi.  96;  xx. 

63.    Purg.  V.  94 ;  XXX.  87. 

Par.  xxi.  97. 
Apollo,  Purg.  XX.  127.    Par. 

1. 12;  ii.  9.' 
Apuha.  H.  xxviii.  7.    See 

Pouille 
Apulian,  H.  xxviii.  15. 
Aquarius,  H.  xxiv.  2. 
Aquinum,  Purg.   xxii.   14. 

Par.  X.  96 ;  xiv.  6. 
Arab,  Par.  vi.  50. 
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xn.  39. 
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Arbia,  H.  x.  84. 
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Arctic,  Par.  xxxi.  28. 
Ardelaffi.    See  Ordelaffi. 
Ardinghi,  Par.  xvi.  91. 
Arethnsa,  H.  xxv.  89. 
Arezzo,  H.  xxii.  6;   xxix. 

104;  XXX.  32.    Purg.  vi. 

14 ;  xiv.  49. 
Argenti,  Filippo,   H.  viii. 

59. 
Argia,  Purg.  xxii.  109. 
Argive,  H.  xxviii.  81. 
Ai^o,  Par.  xxxiii.  92. 
Argus,  Purg.  xxix.  91 ;  xxxii. 

63. 
Argonauts,    Par.    ii.     17; 

xxxiii.  91. 
Ariadne,  Par.  xiii.  12. 
Aries,  Purg.  viii.  135 ;  xxxii. 

52.     Par.   i.   39;    xxviii. 

106. 
Arius,  Par.  xiii.  123. 
Aristotle,   H.    iv.   128;   xi. 

104.    Purg.  iii.  41.    Par. 

viii.  125. 
Aries,  H.  ix.  111. 
Arnault.    See  Daniet. 
Arno,  H.  xiii.  148 ;  xv.  115 ; 

xxiii.  95 ;  xxx.  65 ;  xxxiii. 

83.    Purg.  V.  123 ;  xiv.  26. 
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Arrigo.    See  Fifanti. 
Arrigucci,  Par.  xvi.  106. 
Arthur,  H.  xxxii.  59. 
Aruns,  H.  xx.  43. 
Ascesi,  Par.  xi.  49. 
Asciano  of,  Caccia,  H.  xxix 

127. 
Asdente,  H.  XX.  116. 
I  Asopus,  Purg.  xviii.  93. 
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46. 
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Barbariccia,   H.   xxi.  118; 

xxii.  30,  57, 142. 
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Bari,  Par.  viii.  64. 
Barucci,  Par.  xvi.  102. 
Battifolle  da,  Frederigo  No- 

vello,  Purg.  vi.  17. 
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Portinari,  passim. 
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te,  Purg.  viii.  73. 
Beatrix,  wife  of  Charles  I. 

king  of  Naples,  Purg.  vii. 

129.    Par.  vi.  135. 
Beccaria,  H.  xxxii.  116. 
Bede,  Par.  x.  127. 
Begga,  Par.  ix.  88. 
Beiacqua,  Purg.  iv.  119. 
Beiisarius,  Par.  vi.  25. 
Bella  della,  Giano,  Par.  xvi. 

130. 
Bellincion.    See  Berti. 
Bello  del,  Geri,  H.  xxix.  26. 


Belus.  Par.  ix^93. 
Belzebub,  H.  xxxiv.  128. 
Benacus,  H.  xx.  60,  72,  75. 
Benedict,  Saint,  Par.  xxii. 

38 ;  xxxii.  30. 
Benedict,  Saint,  the  Abbey, 

H.  xvi.  100. 
Beuevento,  Pui^.  iii.  124. 
Benincasa  d'  Arezzo,  Purg, 

vi.  14. 
Berenger,  Rajrmond,   Par. 

vi.  136. 
Bergamese.  H.  m.  70. 
Bernard    the     Franciscaii 

Par.  xi.  72. 
Bernard,  Saint,  Par.  xxxi. 

55,    93,    130;    xxxii.    1; 

xxxiii.  47. 
Bemardin.    See  Fosco. 
Bemardone,  Pietro,  Par.  xi. 

83. 
Berti,  Bellincion,  Par.  xv. 

106;  xvi.  96,  119. 
Bertrand.    See  Bom. 
Bethlehem,  Purg.  xx.  135. 
Bianco,  H.  xxiv.  149. 
Biili,  Par.  xvi.  lOO. 
Binai,  Par.  xxix.  111. 
Birtha,  Par.  xiii.  135. 
Bisenzio,  H.  xxxii.  54. 
Bismantua,  Purg.  iv.  25. 
Bocca.    See  Abbati. 
BoStius,  Par.  x.  119. 
Bohemia,  Purg.  vii.  98.  Par. 

xix.  116. 
Bohemian,  Par.  xix.  123. 
Bologna,  11.  xviii.  58;  xxiiL 

105,  144.    Purg.  xiv.  102. 
Bolopnian,  Purg.  xi.  83. 
Bolsena,  Purg.  xxiv.  25. 
Bonatti,  Guiao,  H.  xx.  116. 
Bonaventura,    Saint,    Par. 

xii.  25,  118. 
Boniface,  Purg.  xxiv.  30. 
Boniface  VIII.,  H.  xix.  55; 

xxvii.  81.    Purg.  xx.  85; 

xxxii.  146.    Par.  ix.  134; 

xii.    82;  xxii.  14;  xxvii. 

20;  xxx.  145. 
Bonturo.    See  Dati. 
Borgo,  Par.  xvi.  132. 
Born  ae,  Bertrand ,  H.  xxviii. 

130 ;  xxix.  27. 
Bomeil  de,  Giraud,  Purg. 

xxvi.  113. 
Borsiere,  Guglielmo,  H.  xvi. 

70. 
Boetichi,  Par.  xvi.  91. 
Botaio,  Martino,  II.  xxi.  37. 


BrKbuit,  Purg.  Ti.  M. 
Breaca.  See  Dorift. 
Bi^nda,  H.  jsx.  n. 
BreniiuB,  Par.  vi.  U. 
BrentaTH.  xv.  B.  Far. 
Btmcib,  a.  xi.  66. 

BroUinoin,  Pi; ■" 

Briarcus,il.i 


INDEX. 

Ca^sno  da,  Angdo  or  Aa- 
giolelio.  It  XQiii.  73. 
mnazis,  H.  ixi.  I  IT  i  xziL 


CaharBioes,  Vai.  i 


Count  Vgo- 


Bnsse  de  la,  P«ler,  Purg. 
Biufies,  H.  ZT.  i.  Puig.  XI. 


H. 

1,  Par.  xii.  131. 


Branelto.   See  Latiai. 
Bnitue,  Juaiua,  the  expellet 
-'■'■--win,  H.  It.  iS3. 

ua,  the  slayer 


Fnlcieii,  Porg, 

Calbdi   iia,  Rinieri,  Purg. 

Caici^riua,   H. 

xxii.  133. 
Calchas,  H, 


117; 


Catluc 


,  Par.i 


Brutue'laS, 


iniino  da,  Uiccanlo,  Pai 

,amonfea,H.xx.62. 
Caaipattnatico,  Fun!,  xi.  ^■ 
Cumpaldino,  Purg.  v.  W. 
-  Campi,  Far.  xvi.  4tt. 
Canavese,  PuiK-  vii.  138. 
" — allien  de',  Focaccia,  H. 


CacGiauimico,  Venedico,  H. 

iviij.  50. 
Caeus.  H.  iiy.  34. 

Ctecilius,  Piinc.  xxii.  B7. 
Cresar,  H.  xiii.  «8.    Purg. 
vi.iW,  116.    Par.  vi.   10; 

Cesar,  Augustus,  H.  i.  61. 
Purg.  vii.  5;    xiii.   in. 

'  s,  H.  i.  as";  iy. 


Capoccliie,    H.  xx 

Carionsacco,  Par.  x 
Capraia,  H.  UEiiii. 
Capricorn,  Purg.  ii. 


Capulels,  Pun.  vi.  107. 
Carieenda,  H.  xxxi.  ISB. 
Carliiio.    See  PaTzL 
Carpigna  dJ.GuidojdaMcii- 


Cagua 


0,  thei 


r.  Par.  i: 


CaiisTa,  II.  1 
C:aBale,W.x.i.ll. 
Coaalodi,  H.  m.  1)4 
Casella,  Puig.  ii.  en 


izai 
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Caflentino,  H.  xxx.  S4.  Purg. 

V.  92 ;  xiv.  45. 
Caasero  del,  Giacopo,  Purg. 

V.  73. 
Camero  del ,  Goido,  H.  xxviii. 

73. 
CasBUio,  Par.  xxii.  36. 
Caasius,  H.  xxxiv.  62.    Par. 

vi.  76. 
Castello  da,  Guido,  Pui^. 

xvi.  127. 
Castile,  Par.  xii.  49. 
Castrocaro,  Purg.  xiv.  118. 
Catalauo.    8ee  Maiav^dti. 
Catalonia,  Par.  viii.  83. 
Catilini,  Par.  xvi.  86. 
Cato,  H.  iv.  124;  xiv.  15. 

Purg.  i.  31;  ii.  113. 
Catria,  Par.  xxi.  99. 
Cattolica,  H.  xxviii.  77. 
Cavalcante,  Francesco  Gu- 

ercio,  H.  xxv.  142. 
Cavalcanti,  H.  xxx.  33. 
Cavalcanti  de*,  Cavalcante, 

H.  X.  52. 
Cavalcanti,  Guido,  H.  x.  62. 

Purg.  xi.  96. 
Cecina,  H.  xiii.  10. 
CelestineV.,  H.  iii.  56 ;  xxvii. 

101. 
Centaurs,  H.    xii.  53,  103, 

116,  128;  xxv.  17.    Purg. 

xxiv.  120. 
Ceperano,  H.  xxviii.  14. 
Cephas,  Par.  xxi.  118. 
Cerbaia    da.   Count    Orso, 

Purg.  vi.  20. 
Cerberus,  H.  vi.  12,  22,  31 ; 

ix.  97. 
Cerchi,  Par.  xvi.  63. 
Ceres.  Purg.  xxviii.  52. 
Certaldo,  Par.  xvi.  48. 
Cervia,  H.  xxvii.  40. 
Cesena.  H.  xxvii.  50. 
Ceuta,  H.  xxvi.  109. 
Charlemain,   H.  xxxi.    15. 

Par.  vi.  98 ;  xviii.  39. 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  king  of 

Naples,  H.  xix.  103.  Pur^. 

V.  69;  vii.  114,  125;   xi. 

137 ;  XX.  59,  65.    Par.  viii. 

77. 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples, 

Purg.  vii.  125.    Par.  xix. 

125 ;  XX.  58. 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  Purg. 

XX.  53. 
Charles  Martel,   Par.  viii. 

50 ;  ix.  1. 


Charles  of  Valois,  H,  vi.  69. 

Purg.   XX.   69»     Par.   vi. 

110. 
Charon.  H.  iii.  89, 101, 119, 
Charybdis,  H.  vii.  22. 
Chebar,  Purg.  xxix.  97. 
Chiana,  Par.  xiii.  21. 
Chiaramontesi,    Par.    xvi 

103. 
Chiarentana,  H.  xv.  10. 
Chiascio,  Par.  xi.  40. 
Chiassi,  Purg.  xxviii.  20. 
Chiaveri,  Purg.  xix.  ^. 
Chiron,  H.  xii.  62,  69,  74,  95 

Pur^.  ix.  34. 
Chiusi,  Par.  xvi.  74. 
Christ,  Jesus,  H.  xxxiv.  110 

Purg.  X*.  8G ;  xxi.  6 ;  xxiii, 

67 ;  xxvi.  121 ;  xxxii.  101. 

Par.  vi.  15:   ix.  117;   xi. 

66,  99  ;  xii.  35,  66,  67,  68  ; 

xiv.  96,  98,  101 ;  xvii.  50 ; 

xix.  68,  10-2,    105   twice ; 

XX.  42  ;  xxiii.  20,  71 ;  xxv. 

35;   xxvii.  36;  xxix.  103, 

115;   xxxi.   3,  99;    xxxii. 

17,  19,  22,  73,  75,  111. 
Christians,    H.    xxvii.    84. 

Purg.  X.  110;  xxii.  74,  90. 

Par.  V.  74;  xv.  128;  xix. 

108  ;  XX.  96 ;  *dv.  53, 105 ; 

xxvii.  44. 
Chrysostom,  Saint,  Par.  xii. 

128. 
Ciacco,  H.  vi.  52,  58. 
Ciampolo,  H.  xxii.  47. 
Cianfa.    !See  Donati. 
Cianghella,  Par.  xv.  120. 
Cieldauro,  Par.  x.  124. 
Cimabue,  Purg.  xi.  93. 
Cincinnatus.   See  Quintius. 
Circe,  H.  xxvi.  90.    Purg. 

xiv.  45. 
Ciriatto,  H.  xxi.  120;  xxii. 

54. 
Clare,  Saint,  Par.  iii.  99. 
Clement  IV.,  Pui^.  iii.  122. 
Clement  V.,  -H.    xix.    86. 

Purg.    xxxii.    155.      Pai\ 

xvii.  80;  xxvii.  53;  xxx. 

141. 
Clemenza,  Fax.  ix.  2. 
Cleopatra,  H.  v.  62.     Par. 

vi.  79. 
Qetus,  Par.  xxvii.  37. 
Clio.  Purg.  xxii.  58. 
Clotho,  Purg.  xxi.  28. 
Clymene,  Par.  xvii.  1. 
Coan,  Purg.  xxix.  133. 
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Cocytq*.  H.  riy.  114 ;  xxxi. 
114;  SExiii.   154;  xxxiv. 

48.  ^ 

Ck>lcho8,  H.  xviii.  86.    rar. 

ii.  18. 
Cdle,  Purar.  xiii.  108. 
Cologne,  H.  xxiii.  63.    Par. 

X.  95. 
Colonnesi,  H.  xxvii.  82. 
Conk),  Counts  of,  Purs.  xiv. 

119. 
CouracL  See  Malaspina  and 

Palazzo. 
Conrad  I.,  P«.  xv.  132. 
Comadine,  Purg.  xx.  66. 
Constance.  Empress,  Purg. 

iii.lll.  Par.iii.  12r,iv.95. 
Constantine  the  Great,  H. 

xix.  118;  xxvii.  89.    Par. 

V.  1 ;  XX.  50. 
Conti  Guidi,  Par.  xvi.  62. 
Cornelia,'  H.  iv.  125.    Par. 

XV.  122. 
Cometo,  H.  xiii.  10. 
Coriieto  da,  Rini^o,  H.  xii. 

137. 
CoreiCj  Purg.  xviii.  81. 
Cortigiani,  Par.  xvi.  110. 
Coseuza,  Purg.  iii.  121. 
Costanza,    Empress.      See 

CoustauiMb 
Costauza,  Queen,  Purg.  iii. 

112, 138;  vii.  130. 
Crassus,  Purg.  xx.  114. 
Crete,  H.  xii.  13 ;  xiv.  90. 
Creusa,  Par.  ix.  94. 
Croatia,  Par.  xxxi.  94. 
Crotona,  Pax.  viii.  64. 
Cuuizza.  Par.  ix.  32. 
Cupid,  Par.  viii.  9. 
Curiatii,  Par.  vi.  39. 
Curio,  H.  xxviii.  97. 
Qjntliia,  Purg.  xxix.  77. 
(^prian,  H.  xxviii.  78.  Par. 

viii.  3. 
Cyrrhseaa,  Par.  i.  35. 
Cyrus,  Pure.  xii.  51. 
Cytherea,  rjug.  xxv.  127; 

xxviii.  63. 

DsBdalus,  H.  xvii.  108 ;  xxix. 

112.    Par.  viii.  131. 
Damiano,  Pietro,  Par.  xxi. 

112. 
Damiata,  H.  xiv.  100. 
Daniel,  Purij,  xxii.  143.  Par. 

iv.  13;  XXIX.  140. 
Daniel,  Arnault,  Purg.  xxvi. 

134. 


Dante,  Purg.  xte.  53. 
Danube,  II.  xxxii.  26.   Par. 

viii.  69. 
Daphne.  Purg.  xxii.  112. 
Dati  de*,  Bonturo,  H.  xxi 

40. 
David,  H.  iv.  55;   xxviii. 

133.     Purg.  X.  60.     Par. 

XX.  34 ;  xxv.  71 ;  xxxii.  8. 
Decii,  Par.  vi.  48. 
Dei'anira,  H.  xii.  65. 
Dei'damia,    H.    xxvi.    64. 

Pur^.  xxii.  111. 
Dei'phile,  Purg.  xxii.  108. 
Delos,  Purg.  xx.  126. 
Delphic,  Par.  i.  30. 
Demoontus,  H.  iv.  13-2. 
Demoi^oon^  Par.  ix.  97. 
Dente  deUITitaliano,  H.  xvii. 

66. 
Diana.  Purg.  xx.  127;  xxv. 

126. 
Diana,     a     subterraneous 

stream  imagined  at  Vien- 
na, Purg.  xiii.  144. 
Dido,  H.  V.  84.    Par.  viii. 

11 ;  ix.  93. 
Diogenes,  H.  iv.  133. 
Diomede.  H.  xxvi.  56. 
Dione,   Par.  viii.    9;  xxii. 

140. 
Dionysius   the  Areopagite, 

Pax.  X.  112;  xxviii.  121. 
Dionysius,  king  of  Portugal, 

Par.  xix.  135. 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  H.  xii. 

107. 
Dioscorides,  H.  iv.  136. 
Dis,  H.  viii.  66 ;  xi.  68 ;  xii. 

37  J  xxxiv.  20. 
Dolcmo,  H.  xxviii.  53. 
Dominic,  Saint,  Par.  x.  91 ; 

xi.  36,  113;   xii.    51,  64, 

134. 
Dominicans,  Par.  xi.  116. 
Domitian,  Purg.  xxii.  83. 
Donati,  Buoso,  H.  xxv.  131 ; 

XXX.  44. 
Donati,  Cianfa,  H.  xxv.  39. 
Donati,  Corso,  Purg.  xxiv. 

81. 
Donati,  Ubertino,  Par.  xvi. 

118 
Donatus,  Par.  xii.  139. 
Doria,  Branca,  H.  xxxiiL 

136,  138. 
Douay,  Purg.  xx.  46. 
Dra^hinazzo,  H.  xxi.  119* 

xxii.  72. 
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Duca  del,  ftuido;  da  Bret- 
tinoro.  Purg.  xiv.  83. 

Duera  da,  Buoso,  H.  xxxii. 
113. 

Pyrrachium,  Par.  vi.  66. 

Ebro,  in  Italy,  Par.  ix.  85. 
Ebro,  in  Spain,  Purg.  xxvii. 

4. 
Echo,  Par.  xii.  12.  • 

Edward  I.  ^  king  of  England, 

Purg.  vii.  133.    Par.  xix. 

121. 
Egidius,  Par.  xi.  70. 
Egypt,  Purg,  ii.  45.     Par. 

XXV.  59. 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Eklward  I. 

of  England,  Par.  vi.  135. 
Elbe,  Purg.  vii.  96,  twice. 
Electra,  H  iv.  117. 
El,  Par.  xxvi.  133. 
Ell,  Purg.  xxiii.  69;     Par. 

xxvi.  134. 
Elias,  Purg.  xxxii.  79. 
Elijah,  H.  xxvi.  37. 
Eliseo,  Par.  xv.  129. 
Elisha,  H.  xxvi.  35. 
Elsa,  ^^j^*  xxxiii.  67. 
Elysian,  Par.  xv.  25. 
Ema,  Par.  xvi.  142. 
Empedocles,  H.  iv.  134. 
England,  Purg.  vii.  129. 
English,  Par.  xix.  121. 
Eolus,  Purg.  xxviii.  21. 
Ephialtes,  H.  xxxi.  85, 99. 
Epicurus.  H.  x>  15. 
Epirot,  Pzir.  vi.  44. 
Erictho,  H.  ix.  24. 
Eriphyie,  Purg.  xii.  46.  Par. 

iv.  102. 
Erisicthon,  Purg.  xxiii.  23. 
Erynnis,  H.  ix.  46. 
Erythraean,  H.  xxiv.  88. 
Esau,  Par.  viii.  136. 
Este,  Purg.  v.  77. 
Este  da,  Azzo,  Purg.  v.  77. 
Este  da,  Obizzo,  H.  xii.  Ill ; 

xviii.  56. 
Esther,  Purg.  xvii.  29. 
Eteocles,  H.  xxvi.  55.  Purg. 

xxii.  57. 
Ethiopia,  H.  xxiv.  87. 
Euclid,  H.  iv.  139. 
Eve,  Pturg.  viii.  98 ;  xii.  65 ; 

xxiv.  116.    Par.  xiii.  35; 

xxxii.  3. 
Eunoe,   Pmrg.  xxviii.    137; 

xxxiii.  126. 
Euphrates,  Purg.  xxxiii.  1 12.  j 

37 


Euripides,  Purg.  xxtL  105, 
Euryalus,  H.  i.  105. 
Euiypilus.  H.  XX.  111. 
Eitfopa,  Par.  xxvii.  78. 
Europe,  Purg.  viii.  121.  Par. 

vi.  6 ;  xii.  44. 
Eums,  Par.  viii.  71. 
Ezekiel,  Purg.  xxix.  96. 

Fabii,  Par.  vi.  48. 
Fabriciu8,  Purg.  xx.  25. 
Faenza,  H.  xxvii.  46 ;  xxxii. 

120.    Purg.  xiv.  103. 
Falterona,  mtuutaiu,  Purg. 

xiv.  19., 
Falterondi,  valley,  H.  xxxii. 

53. 

famagostft.  Par.  xix.  143. 
ano,  H.  xxviii.  72.    Purg. 

V.  70. 
Fantoliui,  Purg.  xiv.  125. 
Farl'areUo,  II.  xxi.  121 ;  xxii. 

93. 
Farinata.    See  Uberti. 
Feiice^  Guzman,  Par.  xii.  73. 
Feltro,  H.  i.  102.    Par.  ix. 

50. 
Ferdinand   IV.    of   Spain, 

Par.  xix.  122. 
Ferrara,  ?ai.  ix.  54;   xv. 

130 
Fesol'e,  H.  xv.  62,  73.    Par. 

vi.  54;  XV.  119;  xvi.  121. 
Fieschi,  Purg.  xix.  97. 
Fifanti  degli,  Arrigo,  H.  vi. 

81. 
Fighine,  Par.  xvi.  48. 
Fifippeschi,  Purg.  vi.  108. 
Filippi,  Par.  xvi.  86. 
Filippo.    See  Argenti. 
Flaccus,  H.  iv.  84. 
Flemings,  H.  xv.  4, 
Florence,  H.  x.  91 ;  xvi.  73 ; 

xxiv.  143;  xxvi.  1.    Pllrg. 

vi.  129;  xi.   114;  xii,  96; 

xiv.  53 ;  XX.  74 }  xxiii.  94. 

Par.  XV.  92;   xvi.  23,  83, 

145,  147  {  xvii.  48;  xxix. 

109;  XXXI.  35. 
Florentine,  H.  viii.  60 ;  xvii, 

67;  xxxiii.  12.    Par.  xvi. 

59,  85. 
Focaccia.    See  Cancellieri. 
Focara,  H.  xxviii.  85. 
Folco,  Par.  ix.  90. 
Forese,  Purg.  xxiii.  44,  70; 

xxiv.  72. 
Forli,  H.  xvi.  99;  xxvii.  41. 

Purg.  xxiv.  33. 
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Fo0c»  ^  BemardiD,  Purg. 

xiv.  KB. 
France,  H.  xxvii.  42 ;  xxix. 

118.     Purg.   XX.   49,  69. 

Par.  XV.  114. 
Francesca,  daughter  of  Gui- 

do    Novello   da  Pdenta, 

H.  V.  113. 
Francis^Saint,  H.  xxvii. 65, 

109.    Par.  XI.  34,  69 ;  xiiL 

30 ;  xxii.  88 ;  xxxii.  30. 
Franco  of  Buogna,  Purg. 

xi.  83. 
Frederick  I. ,  Emperor,  Purg. 

xviii.  119. 
Frederick  II.,  Emperor,  H. 

X.  120 ;  xiii.  61 ;  xxiii.  66. 

Porg.  xvi.  120.     Par.  ill. 

122. 
Frederick  II.,  king  of  Sicily, 

Purg.  iii.  113.    Par.  xiz. 

127 ;  XX.  58. 
Frenchman*  H.  xxxii.  112. 
FrieselandwB,  H.  xxxi.  57. 
Fucci,  Vanni,  H.  xxiv.  120. 

Gabriel,    Par.    iv.   48;    ix. 

133;  xxxii.  91,  101. 
Gaddo.  8on  of  Count  Ugo- 

lino  ae'  Gherardeschi,  H. 

xxxiii.  06. 
Gades,  Par.  xxvii.  76. 
Gaeta,  Par.  viii.  64. 
<}aia,  Purg.  xvi.  144. 
Galenas,  H.  iv.  140. 
Gcdicia,  Par.  xxv.  20. 
Gaiigaio,  Par.  xvi.  98. 
Galli,  Par.  xvi.  102. 
Gallia,  Purg.  vii.  108. 
Gallura,  H.  xxii.  81.    Purg. 

viii.  81. 
Galluzzo,  Par.  xvi.  51. 
Ganellon,  H.  xxxii.  119. 
Ganges,  Purg.  ii.  5 ;  xxvii. 

5.  Par.  xi.  48. 
GanmediB,  Purg.  ix.  21. 
Garda,  H,  xx.  62. 
Gardiugo.  H.  ;uciii.  110. 
Gascon,  Par,  ^vii,  80 ;  xxvii. 

53. 
Goscony.  Purg.  xx.  04, 
Gaville,  H.  xxv.  140, 
Genoan,  Par.  ix.  87. 
Genoese,  H,  xxxiii.  149^ 
Gentiles,  Par.  xx.  96, 
Gentucca,  Purg.  xxiv,  38, 
Geri,    See  Bello. 
German,  H,  xvii,  21 ,    Purg* 

vi.  98.    Par,  viii.  70. 


Germany,  H.  xx.  59. 
Geryon,  H.  xvii.  93,  129; 

xviii.  21.    Puig.  xxvii.  24. 
Ghent,  U.  xv.  5.    Purg.  xx. 

46. 
Gherardeschi  de*,  Ugolino, 

Count,  H.  xxxiij.  14,  86. 
Gherardo.    See  Camiuo. 
Ghibellines.  Par.  vi.  107. 
Ghino  di  Tacco,  Purg.  vL 

15. 
Ghisola.  H.  xviii.  55. 
Giacomo.    See  Andrea  da, 

Sant'. 
Giacopo.    See  Rusticucci 
Gianfigllazzi,  H.  xvii.  57. 
Gibraltar,  H.  xxvi.  106. 
Gideon,  Purg.  xxiv.  124. 
Gilboa,  Purg.  xii.  37. 
Giotto,  Purg.  xi.  95. 
Giovanna,  mother  of  Saint 

Dominic,  Par.  xii.  74. 
Giovanna,  wile  of    Buon- 

conte     da     Montefeltro. 

Purg.  V.  88. 
Giovanna,  wife  of  Riccardo 

da  Camino,  Purg,  viii.  71 
Giuda,  Par.  xvi.  121. 
Giuliano,  8.,  H.  xxxiii.  29. 
Giuochi,  Par.  xvi.  102. 
Giaucus,  Par.  i.  66. 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  Par. 

xviii.  43. 
Gomita,  Friar,  H.  xxii.  80. 
Gomorrah,  Purg.  xxvi.  35. 
Grorgon,  H.  ix.  57. 
Gorgoua,  H.  xxxiii.  82. 
Goveruo,  H.  xx.  77. 
Grfficia,  H.  xx.  107.     Par. 

XX.  51. 
Graffiacane,   H.   xxi.  120; 

xxii.  34. 
Gratian.  Par.  x.  101. 
Greci,  Par.  xvi.  87. 
Grecian,  Purg.  xxii.  106. 
Greek,  Purg.  xxii.  100. 
Greeks,  H.  xxvi.  76.    Purg. 

xxii.  87. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Purg,  x. 

68.    Par.  XX.  103 ;  xxviii. 

126. 
Grifolino  d'Arezzo,  H.  xxix. 

104 ;  XXX.  32. 
Gualandi.  H.  xxxiii.  32. 
Gualdo,  Par.  xi.  44. 
Gualdrada,  H.  xvi.  38. 
Gnalterotti,  Par.  jcvi.  132. 
Guelphs,  Par.  vi.  110. 
Guenever,  Par.  xvi.  15. 
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Guido.  See  Cavalcanti, 
Caasero.  Castello,  Duca, 
Guinicellf,  Novelk),  Prata. 

Guido,  (Jonte,  Par.  xvi.  95. 

Guido  of  Romena,  H.  xxx. 
76. 

Guidoguerra,  H.  xvi.  38. 

Guinicellij  Guido,  Purg.  xi. 
96 ;  XXVI.  83. 

Guiscard,  Robert,  II.  xxviii. 
12.    Par.  xviii.  44. 

Guittone  d'Arezzo,  Pui^. 
xxiv.  56 ;  xxvi.  118. 

Haman,  Purg^  xvii.  26. 
Hannibal,    H.    xxxi.    107. 

Par.  vi.  51. 
Haqnin,  Par.  xix.  136. 
Hautefort,  H.  xxix.  28. 
Hebrews,  Purg.  xxiv.  123. 

Par.  xxxii.  14. 
Hector,  H.  iv.  118.    Par.  vi. 

71. 
Hecuba,  H.  xxx.  16. 
Helen,  H.  v.  63. 
Helice,  Par.  xxxi.  29. 
Helicon,  Pure.  xxix.  38. 
Heliodorus,  rurg.  xx.  111. 
Hellespont,  Purg.  xxviii.  70. 
Henry,  nephew  of    Henry 

III.  of  Inland,  H.  xii. 

119. 
Henry  VI.,  Emperor,  Par. 

iii.  122. 
Henry  VII.,  Emperor,  Purg. 

vi.  103.  Par.  xvii.  80 ;  xxx. 

135. 
Henry  11.,  king  of  England, 

H.  xxviii.  131. 
Henry  II.,  king  of  Cyprus, 

Par.  xix.  144. 
Henry  of    Navarre,    Purg. 

vii.  105. 
Henry  III.,  king  of  Eng- 
land, Purg.  vii.  131. 
Heraclitus,  H.  iv.  134. 
Hercules,  H.  xxvi.  106.  Par. 

ix.  98. 
Hesperian,  Purg.  xxvii.  4. 
Hezekiah,  Par.  xx.  44. 
Hippocrates,    H.    iv.    139. 

rurg.  xxix.  133. 
Hippofytus,  Par.  xvii.  47. 
Hoiofemes,  Purg.  xii.  54. 
Homer,  H.  iv.  83.     Purg. 

xxii.  100. 
Honorius  III.,  Par.  xi.  90. 
Horace.    See  Flaccus. 
Horatii,  Par.  vi.  39. 


Hungary,  Par.  viii.  18 ;  xix. 

138. 
Hugh.    See  Capet. 
Ilugues.    See  Victor  Saint. 
Hypsipile,  H.  xviii.  90.  Purg. 

xxii.  110. 
Hyperion,  Par.  xxii.  138. 

Jacob,  Par.  viii.  136;  xxii. 

70. 
James  II. ^  king  of  Aragon, 

Purg.  iii.    113;   vii,    120. 

Par.  xix.  133. 
James,  king  of  Majorca  and 

Minorca,  Par.  xix.  133. 
James,   Saint;    the   elder, 

Par.  XXV.  20. 
January,  Par.  xxvii.  133. 
Janus,  Par.  vi.  83. 
Jarbas,  Purg.  xxxi.  69. 
Jason^   the    Argonaut,   H. 

xviii.  85.    Par.  ii.  19. 
Jason,  the  Jew,  H.  xix.  88. 
Iberia,  H.  xxvi.  101. 
Icarus,  H.  xvii.  105.    Par. 

vui.  132. 
Ida,  H.  xiv.  93. 
Jepthah,  Par.  v.  64. 
Jerome,   Saint,  Par.  xxix. 

38. 
Jerusalem,  Pui^.  xxiii.  26. 

Par.  xix.  125;  xxv.  59. 
Jesus.    See  Christ. 
Jews,  H.  xxiii.  126;  xxvii. 

83.    Par.  v.  81;  vii.  45; 

xxix.  108. 
Ilerda,  Purg.  xviii.  100. 
Iliou,  Purg.  xii.  57. 
Ilium,  H.  i.  71. 
Illummato,  Par.  xii.  121. 
Imola,  H.  xxvii.  46. 
Imnortuni.  Par.  xvi.  133. 
Indian,    rurg.    xxvi.     18; 

xxxii.  41.    Par.  xxix.  108. 
Indus,  Par.  xix.  67. 
Infangato.  Par.  xvi.  122. 
Innocent  III.,  Par.  xi.  85. 
Ino,  H.  xxx.  5.    ^ 
Interminei,  Alessio,  H.  xviii. 

120. 
Joachim,  Par.  xii.  131. 
Joanna,  Par.  xii.  74. 
Jocasta,  Pui^.  xxii.  57. 
John  the  Baptist.  H.  xiii. 

145 ;  xxx.  73.    Purg.  xxii. 

148.     Par.  iv.  29 ;  xvi.  24, 

45 ;  xviii.  130 ;  xxxii.  26. 
John,  king  of  England,  H. 

xxviii.  130. 
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John,  Sftint ;  the  Evaogeliat, 

H.  xfx.  109.    Piirg.  xxix. 

101.    Par.   iv.   2&;  xxiv. 

124;  XXV.  94,  112;  xxvi. 

51 ;  xxxii.  112. 
John   XXI.    iSee   Peter  of 

Spain. 
John  XXII.,  Par.  xxvii.  53. 
lole.  Par.  ix.  98. 
Jorcfan,    Purg.    xyiiL    134. 

Par.  xxii.  91. 
Josaphat,  H.  x.  12. 
Joseph,  H.  XXX.  90. 
Joshua,  Purg.  xx.  108.  Par. 

ix.  122;  xviii.  34. 
Jove,  H.  xiv.  48;  xxxi.  39, 

83.       Purg.    xxix.     116; 

xxxii.  110.     Par.  iv.  63; 

vi.  6;   ix.  98;  xviii.  65; 

xxii.  141 ;  xxvii.  13. 
Iphigenia,  Par.  v.  70. 
Iris,  Purg.  xxi.  49.  Par.  xii. 

9. 
Isaias,  Par.  xxv.  90. 
Isere,  Par.  vi.  60. 
Isidore,  Par.  x.  126. 
Ismene,  Pui^.  xxii.  110. 
Ismenus,  Pui^.  xviii.  93. 
Israel,  H.  iv.  56.    Plirg.  ii. 

45. 
Israelites,  Par.  v.  48. 
Italian,  H.  xxxiii.  79.  Purg. 

vi.  126.    Par.  ix.  26. 
Italy,  H.  i.  103;  ix.  113;  xx. 

57.    Purg.  vi.  76 ;  vii.  95 ; 

xiii.  87;  xx.  65;  xxx.  89. 

Par.  XXI.  96 ;  xxx.  136. 
Juoa,  Par.  vi.  73. 
JudaSj  H.  ix.  28 ;  xxxi.  134 ; 

xxxiv.  58.    Purg.  XX.  72 ; 

xxi.  85. 
Judecca,H.  xxxiv.  112. 
Judith,  Par.  xxxii.  7. 
Julia,  H.  iv.  125. 
*    Julius.    See  CsBsar. 
July,  H.  xxix.  46. 
Juno,  H.  xxx.  1.    Par.  xii. 

9  \  xxviii.  29. 
Jupiter.    See  Jove. 
Justinian,  Par.  vi.  11. 
Juvenal,  Purg.  xxii.  14. 

Lacedeemon.  Purg.  vi.  141. 
Lachesis,    Pui^.   xxi.    25; 

xxv.  81. 
Laertes,  Par.  xxvii.  77. 
Lamberti,  Par.  xvi.  109. 
Lambertuccio,    Purg.   xiv. 

102. 


Lamone,  H.  xxvii.  46. 
Lancelot,  H.  v.  124. 
Landotto,  H.  v.  106. 
Lanfranchi,  H.  xxxiii.  32. 
Langia,  Pur^.  xxii.  110. 
Lano,  H.  xiii.  12.2. 
Lapi,  Par.  xxix.  ill. 
Lateran,  H.  xxvii.  82.   Par. 

xxxi.  32. 
Latian,  H.  xxii.  64;  xxvii. 

31 ;  xxviii.  68 ;  xxix.  85, 

88. 
Lftthii,  Bfunetto,  H.  xv.  28, 

102. 
Latinus,  H.  iv.  122. 
Latium.  H.  xxvii.  24 ;  xxix. 

88.    Purg.  vii.  15 ;  xi.  58 ; 

xiii.  85. 
Latona,  Purg.  xx.  126.  Par. 

X  64 ;  xxii.  135 ;  xxix.  1. 
Lavag:no,  Purg.  xix.  98. 
Laviuia,  H.  iv.  123.     Purg. 

xvii.  37.    Par.  vi.  4. 
Laurence^Saint,  Par.  iv.  82. 
Leander,  Purg.  xxviii.  72. 
Learchus,  H.  xxx.  10. 
Leda,  Purg.  iv.  59.     Par. 

xxvii.  93. 
Leah,  Purg.  xxvii.  102. 
Lemnian,  H.  xviii.  86. 
Lentino  da,  Jacopo,  Purg. 

xxiv.  56. 
Lerice,  Purg.  iii.  49. 
Lethe,   H.   xiv.    126,    131. 

Purg.  xxvi.   101 ;   xxviii. 

137 ;  xxx.  145 ;  icxxiii.  94, 

123. 
Levi,  Purg.  xvi.  136. 
Liandolo  di,  Loderingo,  H. 

xxiii.  106. 
Libanus,  Purg.  xxx.  12. 
Libicocco,  H.  xxi.  119 ;  xxii. 

69. 
Libra,  Purg.  xxvii.  3.    Par 

xxix.  2. 
Lille,  Purg.  xx.  46. 
Limbo,  H.  iv.  41. 
Limoges,  Purg.  xxvi  113. 
Linus,  Poet,  H.  iv.  138. 
Linus,  Pope,  Par.  xxvii.  37. 
Livj,  H.  xxviii.  10. 
Lizio.    See  Valbona. 
Loderingo.    See  Liandolo. 
Lo^odoro,  H.  xxii.  88. 
Loure,  Par.  vi.  61. 
Lombard,  H.  i.  04 ;  xxii.  98 ; 

xxvii.  17.    Purg.  vi.  62; 

xvi.  128.  Par.  vi.  96;  ivii 

69. 
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Lfxnbardo,    Marco,    Poii!^. 

xvi.  46,133.  • 
JLombardo.    See  Pietro. 
Lombardy.  H.   xxviii.    70. 

Purg.  XVI.  46,  117. 
Louifli,  Pnr^.  xx.  49. 
Lucan,  H.  iv.  85 ;  xxv.  85. 
Lucca,  H.  xxxiii.  30.   Purg. 

xxiv.  91,36. 
Lucia,  H.  ii.  97, 100.    Purg. 

ix.  51.    Par.  xxxii.  133;. 
Lucifer,  H.  xxxi.  134 ;  xxxlv. 

82. 
Lucretia,  H.  iv.  134.    Par. 

vi.  41. 
Luke,  Purg.  xxi.  6;  xxix. 

131. 
Luni,  H.  XX.  44.    Par.  xvi. 

72. 
Lybia,  H.  xxiv.  83. 
Lybic,  Purg.  xxvi.  39. 
Lycurgus,  Purg.  xxvi.  87. 

Macarius,  Par.  ipcii.  48. 
Maccabee,  Par.  xviii.  37. 
Maccabees,  H.  xix.  89. 
Mdchiuardo.    See  Pag^o. 
Macra,  Par.  ix.  86. 
Madiau,  Purg.  xxiv.  125. 
Maia,  Par.  xxii.  140. 
Malacoda,  H.  xxi.  74,  77. 
Malaspina,  Conrad,   Pui^. 

viii.  65, 117. 
Maiatestiuo.    See  Rimini. 
Malavolti  de*,  Catalano,  H. 

xxiii.  105, 116. 
Maleboljge,  H.  xviii.  3 ;  xxi. 

5;  xxiv.  37;  xxix.  39. 
Malta,  Par.  ix.  53. 
Manardi,  Arrigo,  Purg.  xiv. 

100. 
Manfredi,  Purg.  iii.  110. 
Manfredi  de*,  Alberigo,  H. 

xxxiii.  116, 152. 
Manfredi  de',   Tribaldello, 

H.  xxxii.  119. 
Maugiadore,  Pietro,  Par.  xii. 

125. 
Manto,  H.  xx.  50. 
Mantua,  H.  ii.  59;  xx.  91. 

Purg.  vi.  72 ;  xviii.  84. 
Mantuan,  H.  i.  64.    Purg. 

vi.  74  ;  vii.  86. 
Marca  d'Ancona,  Purg.  v. 

67. 
Marcellus,  Purg.  vi.  127. 
Marcia,  H.  iv.  125.    Purg.  i. 

79,85. 
Marco.    See  Lombardo. 


Maremirfa,    H.    xxv.    18; 

xxix.  47.    Purg.  v.  132. 
Margaeet,  wife  of  Louis  HfiL 

of  Trance,  Purg.  vii.  129. 

Par.vi.  135. 
Marocco,  H.  xxvi.  102. 
Mars,  H.  xxiv.  144.    Purg. 

ii.  14;  xii.  ^7.    Par.  iv. 

64  ;  viii.  138 ;  xiv.  93  ;  xvi. 

45;  xxvii.  13. 
Marseillv,  Purf?.  xviii  100. 
Marsyas,  Par.  1. 19. 
Martin,  Par.  xiii.  135. 
Martin  IV.,  Purg.  xxiv.  23. 
Mary,  Purg.  xxiii.  26. 
Mary,   the   blessed  Virgin, 

Purg.  iii.  37;  v.  98;  viii. 

37 ;  XV.  87 ;  xviii.  98 ;  xxii. 

139;    xxxiii.  6.    Par.  iv. 

30 ;  xi.  67 ;  xiv.  33 ;  xv. 

125;   xxiii.  71,   109,    122, 

132 ;  xxv.  127 ;  xxxi.  124  ; 

xxxii.  3,  4,  95, 101 ;  xxxiii. 

1. 
Mary  of  Brabant,  Purg.  vi. 

24. 
MarzQcco.  See  Scom«giaui. 
Mascheroni,     Sassoi,     M. 

xxxii.  63. 
Matthias,  Saint,  H.  idx.  98. 
Matilda,  Purg.  xxviii.  41; 

xxxii.  8*2 ;  xxxiii.  119. 
Matteo,  Par.  xii.  IIU 
Medea,  H.  xviii.  94. 
Medicina    da,    Piero;.    H. 

xxviii.  69. 
Medusa,  H.  ix.  53. 
Megffira,  H.  ix.  47. 
Melcliisidec,  Par,  viii.  130. 
Meleager,  Purg.  xxv.  22. 
Melissus,  Par.  xiii.  121. 
Meualippus.  H.  xxxii.  128. 
Mercabd,  H.  xxviii.  71. 
Mercury,  Par.  iv.  64. 
Metelius,  Purg.  ix.  130. 
Michael,    the    Archangel, 

Par.  iv.  48. 
Michel.    See  Zanche. 
Michol,  Purg.  x.  63,  65. 
Midas,  Purg.  xx.  105. 
Milan,  Purg.  viii.  80 ;  xviii. 

120. 
Mincius,'H.  XX.  76. 
Minerva,  Purg.  xxx.  67.  Par. 

ii.  8. 
Minos,  H.  V.  4,  20 ;  xiii.  99 ; 

XX.  33:  xxvii.  120 ;  xxix. 

114.    Purg.  i.  77. 
Minotaur,  H.  xii.  25. 
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Mfra,  PurjBf.  v.  79.  - 
Modena,  Par,  vi.  T8. 
^hammed,  H.  xxiiii.  31, 

58. 
Moldaw,  Purj?.  vii.  99. 
Moiiakli,  PurK.  vi.  108. 
Montferrat,  Purg.  vii.  138. 
MoDgibello»  H.  xiv.  53. 
Montagna.    See  Parcitati. 
Montagues,  Purg.  vi.  107. 
MontaDerto,  H.  xxxii.  81. 
Montefeltff),  Purg.  v.  87. 
Montefeltro  da,  Guido,  H. 

xxvii.  04. 
Montemal3,  Par.  xv.  103. 
Moutemurlo,  Par.  xvi.  03. 
Moutel:eggioii,  H.  xxxi.  36. 
Montfort  de,  Guy,  H.  xii. 

119;  xxxii.  112. 
Montone^  H.  xvi.  94. 
Mordecai,  Purg.  xvii.  29. 
Mordrec,  H.  xxxii.  59. 
Moronto,  Par.  xv.  129. 
Mosca.    8ee  Uberti. 
Moses,   H.   iv.   54.     Purg. 

xxxii.  79.     Par.   iv.  29 ; 

xxiv.  135 ;  xxvi.  39 :  xxxii. 

il6. 
MoMi  de',  Andrea,  H.  xv. 
.   113. 

Mulciber,  H.  xiv.  54. 
Mutius.    !See  Scasvola. 
Myrrha,  H.  xxx.  39. 

Nebuchadnezzar,   Par.   iv. 

13. 
Naiads,  Purg.  xxxiii.  50. 
Naples,  Purg.  iii.  26. 
Narcissus,  H.  xXx.  128.  Par. 

HI.  17. 

Naso,  H.  iv.  85.    See  Ovid. 
Nasidius,  H.  xxv.  87. 
Nathan,  Par.  xii.  127. 
Navarre,  H.  xxii.  47,  191. 

Purg.  XX.  64.  Par.  xix.  140. 
Nazareth,  Par.  ix.  133, 
Nella,  Purg.  xxiii,  80. 
Neptune,  H.  xxviii.  79.  Par. 

xxxiii.  91. 
Ne»,  H.  xxiv.  142. 
Nerh,  Par.  xv.  110. 
Nessus,  H.  xii.  96  ;  xiii.  I. 
Niccolo.    See  Salimbeni. 
Nicholas,  Saint,  Purg.  xjl 

30. 
;^icholaflIII.,  H.xix.  71. 
.  Nicosia,  Par.  xix.  144. 
Vile,  H.  xxxiv.  41.    Purg. 

xxiv.  63.    Par.  vi.  68. 


Nimrod,  ^.  xxxi.  70.  Purg.' 
xii.  29.    Pvr.  xxvi.  1^. 

Nino.    See  Visconti. 

Ninus,  H.  V.  58. 

Niobe,  Purg.  xii.  33. 

Nvius,  H.  i.  105. 

Noah,  H.  iv.  53.  Par.  xii. 
15. 

Nocera,  Par.  xi.  4^ 

Noli,  Purg.  iv.  24. 

Nooa  deila^  Vanni,  H.  xxiv. 


Norman,  H.  xxviii,  12. 
Normandy,  Purg.  xx.  64. 
Norway,  Par.  xix.  136. 
Novara,  H.  xxviii.  56. 
Novell©,  Frederic.  See  Bat- 

tifolle. 
Novello,  Guido ;  da  Polenta, 

H.  xxvii.  38. 

Obizzo.    See  Este. 
Octavius.    See  Ceesar,  Au- 
gustus. 
(Werigi.    See  Agobblo. 
Olympus,  Purg.  xxiv.  W» 
Omterto,  Purg.  xi.  67, 
Ordelalfi,  or  Ardelaffi,  Sini- 
'    baldo,  H.  xxvii.  41, 
Orestes,  Purg.  xiii.  29. 
Oria'co,  Purg.  y.  80. 
Orlando, 'H.  xxxi.  14.    Par. 

xviii.  40. 
Ormanni,  Par.  xvi.  87. 
Orosius,    Paulus,    Par.    x. 

116. 
Orpheus,  H.  iv.  157. 
Orsini,  H.  3gx.  72. 
Orso,  Count,  Purg.  vi.  2t. 
Ostiense,  Par.  xii.  77. 
Ottocar,  Purg.  vii.  100. 
Ottaviano.    See  Ubaklini. 
Ovid,    II.   xxv.    87.      See 

Naso. 

Pachynian,  Par.  viii.  72. 
Padua,  Par.  ix.  46. 
Paduan,  H.  xvii.  67. 
Paduans,  H.  xv.  7. 
Peean,  Par.  xiii.  22. 
Pag^ni,  Purg.  xiv.  121. 
Pagano,    Machinardo,   H. 

xxvii.  47.    Purg.  xiv.  122. 
Palasa*  da,  Conrad,  Purg 

xvi.  126. 
Palermo,  P«ff.  viii.  79. 
Palladium,  H.  xxvi.  66. " 
rallas,  Minerva,  Purg.  xii 

27. 
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Pallas,  son  of  •Evander,  Par. 
.    vi;34. 

Paolo,  H.  V.  131. 
Parcitati  de%  Montagaa,  H. 

zxvii.  44. 
Paris,  city,  Purg.  xi.  81 ;  jcx. 

51. 
Paris,  son  of  Priam,  H.  v. 

66. 
Parmenides,  Par.  xiii.  120. 
Parnassus,  Pu:.  i.  15. 
Parnassian,  Purg.  ipdL  65; 

xxviii.  147. 
Pasipbte,  H.  xii.  14.    Purg. 

xxvi.  36,  78. 
Paul,  i^aint,  H.  ii.  34.  Pui^. 

xxix.     135.      Par.     xviii. 

128,132;  xxi.  119;  xxviii. 

130. 
Pazzi,  Carlino,  H.  xxxii.  66. 
Pazzo,  Kiniero,  H.  xii.  138. 
Pegasaean,  Par.  xviii.  76. 
Peleus,  H.  xxxi.  4.    Purg. 

xxii.  1J3. 
Pelflins,  Purg.  xiv.  34.  Par. 

viii.  72. 
Peneian,Par.  i.  31. 
Penelo[>e,  IL  xxvi.  95. 
Penestrino,  H.  xxvii.  98. 
Penthesilea,  H.  iv.  131. 
,    Pera.  Par.  jcvi.  124. 
Perilius,  H.  xxvii.  7. 
Persians,  Par.  xix.  111. 
Persius,  Purg.  xxii.  99. 
Perugia,  Par,  vi.  77 ;  xi.  43. 
Peschiera^  H.  xx.  69. 
Peter,  Saint,  H.  i.  130;  ii. 

26 ;  xviii.  34 ;  xix.  94,  97 ; 

xxxi.  M.    Purg.  ix.  119; 

xix.  97.    Par.  ix.  136 ;  xi. 

112;  xviii.  IxiS,  132;  xxi. 

118;  xxii.  86;  xxiii.  133; 

xxiv.  35:  XXV.  14;  xxvii. 

11;  xxxii.  110, 118. 
Peter  of  Spain,   Par.   xii. 

126. 
Peter  III.  of  Spain,  Purg. 

vii.  113, 126 
Pettinagno,    Piero,     Purg. 

xiii.  119. 
Phaedra,  Par.  xvii.  46. 
Phaeton,  H.  xvii.  102.  Purg. 

iv.  68,    Par.  xvii.  1 ;  xxxi. 

116. 
Pharisees,    H.    xxiii.    118; 

xxvii.  81. 
Pharaalia,  Par.  vi.  67. 
Philip  III.  of  France,  Purg. 

vii.  104. 


Philip  IV.  of  France,^  H. 

xix.  9U     Purg.  tii.  Ill; 

XX.  85.    Par.  xix.  117. 
Philipt,  Purg.  XX.  49. 
Phlegethon,  H.   xtv.     Ill, 

126. 
Pfalegroean,  H.  xiv.  55. 
Phlegyas,  H.  viji.  18,  23.  • 
Phcebus,  H.  xx«i.  115. 
Phcenicia,  Par.  xxvii.  78. 
Pholus,  ri.  xii.  69. 
Photinus,  H.  xk.9. 
Phrygian,  Purg.  xx.  113. 
Phyllis,  Par.  ix.  96. 
Pia,  Purg.  V.  131. 
Piava,  Par.  ix.  28. 
Piccarda,   Purg.   xxiv.    11. 

Par.  iii.  50 ;  iv.  94,  108. 
Piceno,  H.  xxiv.  147. 
Pierian.  Purg.  xxxi.  141. 
Pietra  della,  Nello,  Purg.  v. 

133. 
Pietrapana,  H.  xxxii.  29^ 
Pietro.    See  Mangiadore. 
Pietro  Lombardo,  Par.  x. 

104. 
Pij 


Buoai^ 

cossl. 
Pisa,  H.  xxxiil.  30, 77.  Pujg. 

▼i.  18. 
Pisans,  Purg.  xiv.  55. 
Pisces,  H.  xi.  118.    Purg.  i. 

21. 
Pisistratus,  Purg.  xv.  95. 
Pistoia,  H.  xxiv.  iJM,  142} 

XXV.  9. 
Pius  I.,  Par,  xxvi!.  40. 
Plato,  H.  iv.  131.    Purg.  iii. 

41.    Par.  iv.  24.  • 

Plautus,  Purg.  xxii.  97. 
Plutus,  H.  vi.  117 ;  vii.  2. 
Po,  H.  V.  97 ;  XX.  77.    Purg. 

xiv    95;   xvi.  117.     Par. 

vi.  52. 
Poitou,  Purg.  XX.  64. 
Pola,  H.  ix.  112. 
Polenta,  H.  xxvii.  38.    See ' 

Novello. 
Polycletus,  Purg.  x.  30. 
Polydorus,  H.  xxx.  19.  Purg. 

XX.  113. 
Polyhymnia,  Par.  xxiii.  55. 
Polymnestor,  Purg.  xx.  112. 
Polynices,    H.     xxvi.    55. 

Purg.  xxii.  57. 
Polyxeua,  H.  xxx.  18. 
Pompeian,  Par.  vi.  74. 
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Ponibey,  Par.  vi.  54. 
Ponthieu,  Parg.  xx.  64. 
Portugal.  Par.  xix.  ]35. 
Pooine,  Parg.  vii.  127. 
Prague,  Par.  xix.  1 16. 
PrataoT,  Guido,  Purg.  xiv. 

107. 
Prato,  H.  xxvi.  9. 
Pratomagno,  Purg.  y.  115. 
Pressa,  Par  xvi.  98. 
Priam,  H.  xxx.  15. 
Ppiscian,  H.  xv.  110. 
Proserpine,  Purg.  xxviii.5I. 
Provencals,  Par.  ^i.  132. 
Provence,    Purg.  vii.    127; 

XX.  59.    Par.  viii.  60. 
Provenzano.    See  Salvani. 
Ptolomea,  H«  xxxiii.  123. 
Ptolemy,  H.  iv.  139. 
Ptolemy,   king  of    Egypt, 

Par.  vi.  71. 
Pygmalion,  Purg.  xx.  103. 
Pyramus,  Purg.  xxvii.  38; 

xxxiii.  69. 
Pyrrhus,  H.  xii.  135.    Par. 

vi.  44. 

Quamaro,  H,ix.  112. 
Quiiitius  Cincinnatus,  Par. 

vi.  47  ;  XV.  122. 
Quihnut,  Par.  viii.  137. 

Raban,  Par.  xii.  130. 
Rachel,  H.  ii.  102;  iv.  57. 

Purg,   xxvii.    105       Par. 

xx^u.  6. 
Radab,  ^u*  ix.  112. 
Raymond.    See  Berenger. 
Raphael,  Par.  iv.  48. 
Ratza,  Par.  xix.  137. 
Ilavenna,  H.  xxvii.  37.  Par. 

vi.  63. 
Ravignani,  Par.  xvi.  60. 
Rebecca,  Par.  xxxii.  7. 
Rehoboam,  Pur^.  xii.  42. 
Renard.  Par.  xviii.  43. 
Reno,  H.  xviii.  61.    Purg. 

xiv.  95. 
Rhea,  H.  xiv.  95. 
Rhine,  Par.  vi.  60. 
Rhodope^Par.  ix.  96. 
Rhone,.  Ii.  ix.  Ill .    Par.  vi. 

62;  vjii.  61. 
Rialto,  Par.  ix.  27. 
Richard.    See  Victw  Saint. 
Riffogliosi    de',    Marchese, 

Pur^.  xxiv.  32. 
Rimini  da,  Malatestino,  H. 

xxviii.  81. 


Rinieri.    See  Calboli,  Coi^ 

neto,  Pazzo. 
Riphean,  Pui^.  xxvi.  38. 
Ripheus,  Par.  xx.  62. 
RoDert,  Parg.  xx.  57. 
Robert,  king  of  Sicily,  Par 

viii.  81. 
Robert.    See  Goiscard. 
Rodolph,  Elmperor,  Purg.  vi. 

104;  vii.  94.    Par.viu.77. 
Roma^na,  H.  ^vii.  25,  34 ; 

xxxiii.  152.    Purg.  v.  68; 

xiv.  101 ;  XV.  43. 
Roman,  Purg.  x.  67  ?  xxxii. 

101.    Par.  vi.  43. 
Romano,  Par.  ix.  29. 
Romano  di.  Azzolino,   H. 

xii.  110.    Par.  ix.  30. 
Romans,  H.  xv.  77;  xviii. 

29.    Par.  xix.  98. 
Rome,  H.  i.  66 ;  ii.  22 ;  xiv. 

100;  xxvi.  62;  xxviii.  10. 

Purg.  vi.  114;   xvi.   109, 

129 ;  xviii.   80 ;  xix.  107 ; 

xxi.  89 ;  xxii.  143 ;  Aix. 

Ill ;  xxxii.  101.    Par.  vi. 

59 ;  ix.  135 ;  xv.  119  f  xvi. 

10  ;   xxiv.  64 ;  xxvu.  57 ; 

xxxi.31. 
Romena,  H.  xxx.  72. 
Romeo.  Par.  vi.  131, 137.        « 
Romoaldo,  Saint,  Par.  xxii. 

48. 
Romulus.    See  Quirinus. 
Rubaconte,  Pui^.  xii.  95. 
Rubicant,  H.  xxi.  121 ;  xxii. 

40. 
Rubicon,  Par.  vi.  64. 
Ruggieri.    See  Ubaldini. 
Rusticucci,  Giacopo,  H.  vi. 

80 ;  xvi.  45. 
Ruth,  Par.  xxxii.  7. 

Sabellius,  Par.  xiii.  123. 
Sabellus,  H.  xxv.  86. 
Sabines,  Par.  vi.  41. 
Sacchetti,  Par.  xvi.  101. 
Saladin.    See  Soldau. 
Salem,  Pure.  ii.  3. 
Salimbeni,  Niccolo,  H.  xxix. 

123. 
Salterello,  Lapo,  Par.  xv.  120. 
Salvani,  Provenzano,  Purg. 

xi.  122. 
Samaria,  Pur^.  xxi.  2. 
Samuel,  Par.  iv.  29. 
Sancha,  v^ife  of   Richard, 

king  of  the  Romans,  Par. 

vi.  135. 
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Sanleo,  Parg.  iv.  23* 
SanneLa,  Pais.  xvi.  89. 
Santafiore,  Parg.  vi.  113. 
Santerup,  H.  xxvii.  40. 
Sapia,  Pure.  xiii.  101. 
Sapphira,  rurg.  xx.  109. 
Saracens,     H.    xxvii.    83. 

Purg.  xxiii.  97. 
Sarah,  Par.  xxxii.  6. 
Sardanapalus,  Par.  xv.  102. 
Sardinia,  H.  xxii.  89 ;  xxix. 

47.    Purg.  xviii.  81 ;  xxiii. 

87. 
Seu-diuian,  H.  xxvi.  103. 
Satan,  H.  vii,  1. 
Saturn,  H.  xiv.  95.    Purg. 

xix.  4.    Par.  xxi.  24. 
Savena,  H.  xviii.  61. 
Savio,  H.  xxvii.  50. 
Saul,  Purg.  xii.  35. 
Sc8Bvola,  Mutios,   Par.  iv. 

8-2. 
Scala  della,  Alboino,  Par. 

xvii.  (»9. 
Scala  della,  Bartolommeo, 

Par.  xvii.  69. 
Scsda   della.   Can  Grande, 

H.  i.  98.    Par.  xvii.  75. 
Scanniglion^  H.  xxi.  103. 
Scliiccni,  GPmnni,  H.  xxx. 

33. 
Sciancato,  Puccio,  H.  xxv. 

138.     ■ 
Scipio,  H.  xxxi.  106.    Purg. 

xxix.  112.     Par.  vi.  54; 

xxvii.  57. 
Sclavonian,  Purg.  xxx.  88. 
Scomigiani  de%   Farinata, 

Purg.  vi.  18. 
Scomigiani,        Marzucco, 

Purjf.  vi.  19. 
Scorpion,  Purg.  xxv.  4. 
Scot,  Michael,  H.  xx.  114. 
Scot,  Par.  xix.  121. 
Scrovigni,  H.  xvii.  62. 
Scyros,  Purg.  ix.  35. 
Seme,    Par.   vi.    61 ;    xix. 

118. 
Semele,  11.  xxx.  2.     Par. 

xxi.  5. 
Semiramis,  H.  v.  57. 
Seneca,  H.  iv.  138. 
Sennaar,  Pui^.  xii.  32. 
Sennacherib,  Pur^ .  xii.  48. 
September,  H.  xxix.  46. 
Serchio,  H.  xxi.  48. 
Sestus,  Purg.  xxviii.  74. 
Seville,  H.  xx.  125;  xxvi. 

108. 


SextuB  I^  Par.  xxvii.  40, 
Sextus,  TarquiniuB,  or  ctox 

tus  Pompeius^  H.  xii.  1.35. 
Sibyl,  Par.  xxxiii.  63. 
Sicnseus,  H.  v.  61.    Far.  iz. 

94. 
Sicilian,  H.  xxvii.  6. 
Sicily,  H.  xii.  108.    Pnrg 

iii.  113.    Par.  xix.  128. 
Sienna,  H.  xxix.  105,   118 

Purg.  V.  131;  xi.  112,  124, 

135  ;  xiii.  98. 
Siennese,H.  xxix.  131.  Ptu^ 

xi.  05. 
Siestri,  Puig.  xix.  99. 
Sifanti,  Par.  xv4.  102. 
Sigebert.  Par.  x.  132. 
Sign  a,  da,  Bonifazio,  Par. 

xvi.  54. 
Sile,  Par.  ix.  48. 
SilviuB,  H.  ii.  14. 
Simit'onte,  Par.  xvi.  61. 
Siinois,  Par.  vi.  70. 
Simon   Magus,  Ii.  xix.  1. 

Par.  xxx.  145. 
Simonides,  Purg.  xxii.  106. 
Sinigaglia,  Par.  xvi.  74. 
Sinon,  H.  xxx.  97, 115. 
Sion,  Purg.  iv.  65. 
Sismondi,  H.  xxxiii*  32. 
Sizii,  Par.  xvi.  106. 
Socrates,  H.  iv.  131.-  ' 

Sodom,   H.    xi.  53.    Purgk 

xxvi.  35,  72. 
Soldan,  H.  iv.  126 ;  v,  59 ; 

xxvii.  85.  Par.  xi.  94. 
Soldanieri,  Par.  xvi.  90. 
Soldanieri  del,  Gianni,  H. 

xxxii.  118. 
Solomon,  Par.  x.  105 ;  xiii. 

85. 
Solon,  Par.  viii.  129. 
Soracte,  H.  xxvii.  89. 
Sordello,  Purg.  vi.  75;  vii. 

2,  52 ;  viu.  38,  43,  62,  93  ; 

ix.  53. 
Sorga,  Par.  viii.  61. 
Spain,  Purj.  xviii.  101.  Par. 

vi.  65 ;  xii.  42.    See  Peter. 
Spanianl,'  Par.   xix.    122; 

xxix.  108. 
Sphinx,  Purg.  xxxiii.  47. 
Statius,  Purg«  jpii.  92 ;  xxii. 

26;   xxv.    30,  35;    xxvii. 

47 ;  xxxii.  28 ;  xxxiii.  15, 

133. 
Stephen,  Saint,   Purg.  xr, 

105. 
Stricca,  H  xxix.  121. 
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Strophades,  H.  xiii.  14. 
Stygian,  H.  v'l'x.  110 ;  ix.  80. 
Styx,  H.xiv.  111. 
Suabia,  Par.  iii.  133. 
Sylvester,   the  Franciscan, 

Par.  xi.  76. 
Sylvester,  Pope,  H.  xxvii. 

90. 
Syren,  Porg.  xix.  18.    Par. 

xii.  7. 
Syrinx,  Purgr^xxxii.  64. 

Tabemich,  H.  xxxii.  29. 
Tabor,  Purg.  xxxii.  73. 
Taceo.    See  Ghino. 
Taddeo,  Par.  xii.  77. 
Tagliacotzo,  H.  xxviii.  16. 
Tagiiamento,  Par.  ix.  44. 
TanaiSf  H.  xxxii.  27. 
Tarlatti  de*,  Cione,  or  Ci- 

acco,  Purg.  vi.  15. 
Tarpeian,  rurg.  ix.  129. 
-Tarqiiiu  the  Proud,  H.  iv. 

124. 
Tartars,  H.  xvii.  16. 
Taarus,  Purg.  xxv.  3.    Par. 

xxii.  107. 
Tegghiaio.  See  Aldobrandi. 
Telamone,  Purg.  xiii.  142. 
Te'enrttehus,  H.  xxvi.  93. 
T«liU8,  Purg.  xxix.  115. 
Terence,  Pur^.  xxii.  96. 
Thais,  H.  xviii.  130. 
Thales,  H.  iv.  135. 
Thames,  H.  xii.  120. 
Thaumantian,  Purg.  xxi.  49. 
Theban,  H.  xiv.  65;  xxvi. 

55 ;  XXX.  2. 
Thebes,    H.   xx.  30;   xxv. 

15;   XXX.   23;   xxxii.  11; 

xxxiii.   90.     Purg.   xviii. 

92;  xxi.  92;  xxii.  88. 
Themis,  Purg.  xxxiii.  47. 
Theseus,  H.  ix.  55.    Purg. 

xxiv.  122. 
Thetis,  Pur^.  xxii.  112. 
Thibault,  king,  H.  xxii.  51. 
Thisbe,  Purg.  xxvii.  37. 
Thomas,   Saint,    Par.   xvi. 

128. 
Thomas    Saint,     Aquinas, 

Purg.  XX.  67.    Par.  x.  96 ; 

xii.  103,138;  xiii.  29;  xiv. 

6. 
Thracia,  Purg.  xx.  112. 
ThymbrfiBan,  Purg.  xii.  26. 
Tiber,  H.  xxvii.  28.    Purg. 

ii.  97.     Par.  xi.  99. 
Tiberius,  Par.  vi.  89. 


Tignodft,    Federigo,    Poig. 

xiv.  108. 
Tigris,  Purg.  xxxiii.  112. 
'Hmaeus,  Par.  iv.  50. 
Tiresias,  H.  xx.  37.    Purg. 

xxii.  112. 
Tisiphone,  H.  ix.  48. 
Tithonus,  Purg.  ix.  I. 
Titus,  Purg.  xxi.  83.    Par. 

vi.  94. 
Tityus,  H.  xxxi.  115. 
Tobias,  Par.  iv.  49. 
Tdosa^  Purg.  xxi.  89. 
Tomyns,  Purg.  xii.  51. 
Toppo,  H.  xiii.  123. 
Torquatus,  Par.  vi.  46. 
Tosa  della.  See  Cianghella. 
Tosiughi,  Par.  xvi.  103,  HO. 
Tours,  Purg.  xxiv.  23. 
Tr2oan,  Purg.  x.  69.     Par. 

XX.  39. 
Traversaro,  Purg.  xiv.  109. 
Traversaro,     Piero,     Purg. 

xiv.  100. 
Trento,  city,  H.  xii.  5 ;  xx. 

65. 
Trento,  river.  Par.  viii.  65. 
Trespiano,  Par.  xvi.  52. 
Tribaldello.    $ee  Manfredi 
Trinacria,  Par.  viii.  73. 
Tristan,  H.  v.  66. 
Trivia,  Par.  xxiii.  25. 
Trqjan,  H.  xiii.  12;  xxviii. 

8.    Par.  XX.  62. 
Tronto,  river.    See  Trento. 
Troy,  H.  i.  70;  xxvi.  65; 

XXX.  14,  23,  97, 113.  Purg. 

xii.  55.     Par.  xv.  119. 
Tully,  H.  iv.  138. 
Tupino,  Par.  xi.  40. 
Turbia,  Purg.  iii.  49. 
Turks,  H.  xvii.  16. 
Tumus,  H.  i.  105. 
Tuscan,  H.  xxii.  97;  xxiii. 

76,  92 ;  xxviii.  104 ;  xxxii. 

63.     Purg.    xi.    58;   xiii. 

139;   xiv.    105,  128  J    xvi. 

141 .    Par.  ix.  87 ;  xxii  .114. 
Tuscany,    H.    xxiv.     121. 

Purg.  xi.  110 ;  xiv.  17. 
Tydeus,  H.  xxxii.  128. 
Typhceus.  Par.  viii.  74. 
Typhon,  H.  xxxi.  115. 
Tyrol,  H.  xx.  59. 

Valbona  di,   Lizio,    Purg. 

xiv.  99. 
Valdichiana,  H.  xxix.  45. 
Valdigrieve,  Par.  xvi.  65. 


